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PREFACE 

TO 

THS.  FIRST  EDITION. 


TOOTHING  has  more  engaged  the  attention  of  lite- 
^^  rary  men  since  the  revival  of  learning,  than  lo 
trace,  &om  ancient  monuments,  the  institutions  and 
laws,  tbe  religion,  the  manners^  and  customs  of  the 
Romans,  under  the  general  name  of  J^omari  AnHqmties. 
This  branch  of  knowledge  is  not  only  curious  in  itself, 
but  abaolutelynecQssaryror  understandingthe  Classics, 
and  for  reading  with  advantage  the  history  of  that 
celebrated  people.  It  is  particularly  requisite  for  such 
as  prosecute  the  study  of  the  civil  law*. 

Scarcely  on  any  subject  have  more  books  been 
written,  and  many  of  them  by  persons  of  distingui^ed 
abilities ;  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  too  volumi- 
nous t9  ^  generally  useful.  Hence  a  number  of 
abridgments  have  been  published  ;  of  whicK  those  of 
Kennet  and  Nieuport  are  esteemed  the  best.  The  lat- 
ter is,  on  the  whole,  better  adapted  than  the  former 
to  illustrate  the  Cla3$ics ;  but  being  written  in  Latin, 
and  abounding  with  difficult  phrases,  is  not  fitted  for 
the  use  of  younger  students.  Besides,  it  contains  no- 
thing concerning  the  laws  of  the  Romans,  or  the 
buHdiogsof  the  city^  which  are  justly  reckoned  among 
the  mast  iiEaluable  parts  in  Kennet. 
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iv  PREFACE. 

On  these  accounts,  near  twenty  years  ago,  the 
Compiler  of  the  following  pages  thought  of  framing 
from  both,  chiefly  from  Nieuport,  a  compendium  for 
his  own  use,  with  an  intention  to  print  it,  if  he  should 
meet  with  no  book  on  the  subject  to  his  mind.  But 
he  soon  perceived,  that  on  several  important  points  he 
could  not  derive  from  either  the  satisfaction  he  wished. 
He  therefore  had  recourse  to  other  sources  of  inform- 
ation, and  chiefly  to  the  Classics  themselves.  To  enu- 
merate the  various  authors  he  has  consulted  would  be 
tedious  and  useless.  It  is  sufficient  to  «ay,  that  he  has 
borrowed  with  freedom,  from  all  hands,  whatever  he 
judged  fit  for  his  purpose.  He  has  been  chiefly  in- 
debted to  ManuHiiSy  Brissoniu&y  and  Middletoriy  on  the 
senate  ;  to  PignoriuSf  on  slaves;  to Sigonius- and  Grtic-^ 
chiuSy  ManuHus,  Huber^  Graviruif  Meruloj  and  Hei- 
neccius,  on  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  the  rights  of 
citizens,  the  laws  and  judicial  proceedings;  to  Lipsius^ 
on  tfie  magistrates,  the  art  of  war,  shows  of  the  circus, 
and  gladiators ;  to  Sheffer^  on  naval  affairs  and  car- 
riages ;  to  FerrariuSf  on  the  Roman  dress ;  to  Kirch- 
mannuSy  on  funerals ;  to  Arbuthnoty  on  coins  j  to 
Dickson^  on  agriculture ;  to  Dofiatus,  on  the  city ;  to 
TurnebuSy  AbrahamuSy  Rosimis,  Salmasitis,  Hottomo^ 
mannuSy  GrceviuSy  and  GronoviuSy  MontfaucoTiy  Pitiscus, 
JEmesti,  and  particularly  to  Gesner,  in  diflerent  parts 
of  the  work. 

After  making  considerable  progress  in  this  under- 
.takirig,  the  compiler  found  the  execution  so  difficult, 
that  he  would  have  willingly  dropt  it,  could  he  have 
found  any  thing  on  the  subject  to  answer  his  views. 
Accordingly,  when  Mr.  Lempriere  did  him  the  favour 
to  communicate  his  design  of  publishing  that  useful 
work  the  Classical  Dictionary^  he  used  the  freedom  to 
suggest  to  him  the  propriety  of  intermingling  with  his 
plan,  a  description  of  Roman  Antiquities.  But  being 
informed  by  that  gentlelnan,  that  this  was  impracti- 
cable, and  meetiitg  with  no  book  which  joined  the  ex- 
planation of  words  and  things  together,  ne  resolved  to 
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execute  his  ori^nal  intention.  It  is  now  above  three 
years  since  he  began  printing.  This  delay  has.. been 
occasioned  partly  by  the  difficulty  of  the  work,  and 
making  various  alterations  and  additions ;  partly, 
also,  by  a  solicitude  to  receive  the  remarks  of  some 
gentlemen  of  learning  and  taste,  on  whose  judgment 
he  could  rely,  who  have  been  so  obliging  as  to  read 
over,  with  critical  attention,  the  sheets  as  they  were 
printed. 

After  finishing  what  relates  to  the  laws  and  judicial 
proceedings,  the  Compiler  proposed  publishing  that 
part  by  itself,  with  a  kind  of  syllabits  of  the  other  parts 
subjoined ;  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  reprint,  with 
improvements,  a  Summary  of  Geography  and  History, 
which  he  composed  a  few  years  ago  fbr  the  use  of 
scholai^.  But  after  giving  an  account  of  the  deities 
and  religious  rites  in  his  cursory  manner,  and  without 
quoting  authorities,  he  was  induced  by  the  advice  of 
friends  to  relinquish  that  design,  and  to  postpone 
other  objects,  till  he  should  bring  the  present  perform- 
ance to  a  conclusion.  Although  he  has  all  along  stu- 
died brevity  as  much  as  regard  to  perspicuity  would 
admit,  the  book  has  swelled  to  a  much  greater  size 
than  at  first  he  imagined. 

.  The  labour  he  has  undergone  can  be  conceived  by 
those  only  who  have  been,  conversant  in  such  studies. 
But  he  will  think  his  pains  well  bestowed,  if  his  work 
answer  the  end  intended, — to  facilitate  the  acquisition 
of  classical  learning.  He  has  done  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  render  it  useful.  He  has  endeavoured  to 
give  a  just  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernment, and  to  point  out  the  principal  causes  of  the 
various  changes  which  it  underwent.  This  part,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  found  calculated  to  impress  on  the  minds 
of  youth  just  sentiments  of  government  in  general ;  by 
showing,  on  the  one  hand,  the  pernicious  efiects  of 
aristocratic  domination  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  still 
more  hurtful  consequences  of  democratical  licentious* 
ness,  and  oligarchic  tyranny. 
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But  it  is  needless  to  point  out  what  has  been  at- 
tempted in  particular  parts ;  as  it  has  been  the  Com* 
piler '9  great  aim  throughout  the  whole,  to  convey  aa 
much  useful  information  as  possible,  within  the  limits 
he  has  prescribed  to  himself.  Although  very  few 
things  are  advanced  without  classical  authority,  yet 
in  so  extensive  a  field,  and  amidst  such  diversity  of 
opinions,  he,  no  doubt,  may  have  fallen  into  mistakes. 
These  he  shall  esteem  it  the  highest  favour  to  have 
pointed  out  to  him ;  and  he  earnestly  entreats  the 
assistance  of  the  encouragers  of  learning  to  enable 
him  to  render  his  work  more  useful.  He  has  sub-* 
mitted  his  plan  to  the  best  judges,  and  it  has  uniformly 
met  with  tneir  approbation. 

It  may  perhaps  h€  thought,  that  in  some  places  he 
has  quoted  too  many  authorities.  But  he  is  con*- 
fideni  no  one  will  think  so,  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
examine  them.    This  he  esteems  the  most  valuable 

gart  of  the  book.  It  has  at  least  been  *the  most  la* 
orious.  A  work  of  this  kind,  he  imagines,  if  pro* 
perly  executed,  might  be  made  to  serve  as  a  key  to  all 
the  classics,  and  in  some  degree  supersede  the  use  of* 
large  annotations  and  commentaries  on  the  di^rent 
authors ;  which,  when  the  same  customs  are  alluded 
to,  will  generally  be  found  to  contain  little  else  bat  a 
repetition  of  the  same  thingsi 

As  the  work  is  not  divided  into  bookr  and  chapters, 
the  table  of  Contents,  it  is  hoped,  will  supply  that 
deficiency. 

The  Compiler  has  now  in  a  great  measure  com* 
pleted,  what  above  twenty  years  ago  he  conceived  to 
he  wanting  in  the  common  plan  of  education  in  this 
country.  His  first  attempt  was  to  connect  the  study 
of  Latin  grammar  with  that  of  the  English ;  which 
was  approved  of  by  some  of  the  first  literary  characters 
then  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  Mr. 
Harris  and  Dr.  Lowth.  He  has  since  contrived,  by  a 
new  and  natural  arrangement,  to  include  in  the 
same  book  a  vocabulary,  not  ojoly  of  the.  simple  and 
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pntmtiye  words  in  the  Latin  toi^ue,  but  also  of  the 
most  common  derivatives  and  compounds,  with  an 
explanation  of  phrases  and  of  tropes.  His  next 
attempt  was  to  join  the  knowledge  of  ancient  and 
modem  Geography,  and  the  principles  of  history, 
with  the  study  of  the  Classics.  And  mm  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  explain  difficult  words  attd"  "phrases  in 
the  Roman  authors,  from  the  customs  to  which  they 
refer.  How  far  he  has  succeeded  in  the  execution  he 
most  leave  others  to  judge.  He  can  only  say,  that 
what  he  has  written  has  proceeded  from  the  purest 
desire  to  promote  the  improvement  of  youth :  and 
that  he  should  never  have  thought  of  troubling  the 
world  with  his  publications,  if  he,  could  have  found, 
on  any  of  the  subjects  he  haa  treated,  a  book 
adajfted  to  his  purpose.  He  has  attained  hi^  end,  if 
he  has  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  teacher  to  convey 
instruction  with  more  ease,  and  in  a  shorter  time ; 
and  of  the.  learner  to  procure,  with  the  greater  facility, 
instruction  for  himsel|l  He  has  laboured  long  in  the 
education  of  youth,  and  wished  to  shew  himself  not 
unworthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the 
pabUc  His  chief  enjoyment  in  life  has  arisen  from 
the  acquisition  and  communication  of  useful  know- 
ledge ;  and  he  can  truly  say  with  Seneca,  Si  cum  hoc 
exceptipne  detur  sapienHa^  ut  ittam  inclusam  teneaniy  nee 
emmciem^  rejieiamy  £p.  6. 

Edinhirgif 
JpHlf  17S^1. 
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^T^HE  Compiler  has  felt  much  satisfaction  from  the 
.-■■  favourable  reception  his  performance  has  met 
with.  He  has»  in  particular,  been  highly  gratified  by 
the  approbation  of  several  of  the  masters  of  the  great 
schools  in  England,  and  of  the  professors  in  the  uni- 
versities of  both  kingdoms.  The  obliging  communi- 
cations he  has  received  from  them,  and  from  other 
gentlemen  of  the  first  character  for  classical  learning, 
he  will  ever  remember  with  gratitude.  Stimulated 
by  such  encouragement,  he  has  exerted  his  utmost 
industry  to  improve  this  edition.  The  numerous  facts 
and  authorities  he  has  added  will  shew  the  pains  he  has 
bestowed.  The  index  of  Latin  words  and  phrases  is 
considerably  enlarged :  and  an  Index  of  proper  names 
and  things  is  subjoined  i  for  suggesting  the  utility  of 
which,  he  is  indebted  to  the  authors  of  the  Analytical 
Review. 

There  are  several  branches  of  his  subject  which 
still  remain  to  be  discussed,  and  in  those  he  has 
treated  of,  he  has  been  obliged  to  suppress  many  par- 
ticulars, for  fear  of  swelling  his  book  to  too  great  a 
size.  It  has  therefore  been  suggested  to  him,  that 
to  render  this  work  more  generally  useful,  it  ought 
to  be  printed  in  two  different  forms;  in  a  smaSer 
size  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  in  a  larger  form,  with 
additional  observations  and  plates,  for  the  use  of 
more  advanced  students.  This,  if  he  find  it  agree- 
able to  the  public,  he  will  endeavour  to  execute  to 
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the  best  of  his  ability :  But  it  must  be  a  work  of 
time ;  and  he  is  now  obliged  to  direct  his  attention 
to  other  objects,  which  he  considers  of  no  less  im- 
portance. 

As  several  of  the  Classics,  both  Greek  and  Latin, 
are  differently  divided  by  different  editors,  it  will  be 

J  proper  to  mention  what  editions  of  these  have  been 
bllowed  in  the  quotations ;  Qgsar  by  Clarke^  or  m 
usum  Delphini ;  PUny^  by  BroHer ;  QuinctiUan  and 
tiie  writers  on  husbandry,  by  Gesner ;  Petronhcs^  Ar- 
Inter,  by  Burmafmus  ;  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  by 
Reiske;  Plutarch's  Morals,  by  Xylander ;  and  Dio 
Cassiu$9  by  Reknarus.  It  is  needless  to  mention  the 
editions  of  such  authors  as  are  always  divided  in  the 
same  manner.  Those  not  divided  mto  chapters,  as 
Appian,  Strabo,  Plutarchfs  Lhes,  S^.  are  quoted  by 
books  and  pages. 


Edinburgh^ 
Afay  21s^.  1792. 
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SUMMARY 

or  nQi. 

ROMAN   ANTIQUITIES. 


THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  CITY. 

'OOME  was  founded  by  Romulus  and  a  colony  from  Alba 
Longa^  753  years,  as  it  is  commonly  thought,  before- 
the  birth  of  Christ.  They  began  to  build  on  the  2l8t  day 
of  April,  which  was  called  Palilia,  fr<»n  Pales,  the  goddess 
of  shepherds,  to  whom  it  was  consecrated,  and  Was  ever 
after  held  as  a  festival;  {dies  natalU  wrbis  RofnueJ)  Veil.' 
Paterc  i.  8.     Ovid.  Fast  iv.  806. 


DIVISION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

DOMULUS  divided  the  people  of  Rome  into  three 
*•'  TRIBES:  and  each  tribe  into  ten  CURIiE.  The 
number  of  tribes  was  afterwards  increased  by  degrees  to 
thirty-five.  They  were  divided  into  country  and  city  tribes 
{fttsHcdt  et  urbana).  The  number  of  the  curite  always  re- 
mained the  same.  I^ch  curia  anciently  had  a  chapel  or 
temple  for  the  performance  of  sacred  rites,  Varr.  3e  LaL 
Ling.  iv.  32.  Tacit  Ann.  xti.  24.  Dionys.  ii.  23.  He  who 
preuded  over  one  curia  was  called  Curio  {quia  sacra  curaSatf 
Festus) ;  he  who  presided  over  them  all.  Curio  Maximus. 

From  each  tribe  Romulus  chose  1000  foot-soldiers,  and 
too  horse.  These  3000  foot  and -300  horse  were  called 
LE6IO,  a  l^on,  because  the  most  warlike  were  chosoi^ 
Fhdarclu  in  Romdo:  Hence  one  of  the  thousand  which 
each  tribe  inmidi^  was  caUed  Milbsj  Farro  de  LaL  Ling. 
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iv.  16.  {unf4S  ex  mille)  Isidor.  ix.  3.  The  commander  of  a 
tribe  was  called  Tribunus,  {^vXag^fig  vel  r jiruaj>;^o$.)  Diom/s. 
ii.  7-  Vi^et.  iu  7* 

The  whole  territory  of  Rome,  then  veiy  small,  was  also 
divided  into  three  ^arts,  but  not  equal.  One  part  was  al- 
lotted for  the  service  of  religion,  and  for  building  temples ; 
another,  for  the  king's  revenue,  and  tlie  uses  otthe  state; 
the  third  and  most  considerable  part  was  divided  into  thirty 
portions,  to  answer  to  the  thirty  curias,  Dumys.  ii.  7- 

Thet  people  were  divided  into  two  ranks  {prdines\  PA- 
TRICIANS and  PLEBEIANS ;  connected  together  as 
PATRONS  and  CLIENTS,  DioM^.  ii*  9.  In  after-times 
a  third  order  was  added,  namely,  the  EQUITES. 


THE  SENATE. 


1.    THE   INSTITUTION  AND  NUMBER  OF  THE  SENATE. 

^HE  Senate  was  instituted  by  Romulus,  to  be  the  per- 
'-  petual  council  of  the  Republic  {Condliimi  mpul^ica 
$empUermm^  Cic.  pro  Sextio^  65.)  It  consisted  at  first  only 
of  IOOl  They  wore  chosen  from  amons  the  Patriciana;  ao- 
oonding  to  Dionynus  of  Halicamastm^  li.  12*  three  were  no- 
isinatid  by  each  tribe,  and  three  by  oacb  curitu  To  these 
ninety-nine  Romulus  himself  added  one,  to  preside  in  the 
senate  and  have  the  care  of  the  city  in  bis  absence*  The  se- 
nators were  called  PATRES,  either  upon  account  of  their  age^ 
or  their  paternal  care  of  the  state  ;  certainly  out  of  respect; 
Liv.  i.  8.  and  their  oftprbg^  PATRICII,  (Qjupatrem  ciere 
possent,  i.  e.  ingenui,  Liv.  x.  8.  Dionys.  ii*  8.  Festus.)  After 
the  Sabines  were  assumed  into  the  city^  another  hun(bied  was 
chosen  from  them,  by  the  suffirages  of  the  curuCf  Dionys.  ii*  47* 
But,  according  to  Livy,  there  were  only  100  senators  at  the 
death  of  Romulus,  and  their  number  was  increased  by  TuUus 
Hostilius  after  the  destruction  of  Alba,  L  1  ^*  &  SO.  Tarqpinius 
Priscus,  the  fifth  king  of  Rome,  added  100  more,  who  were 
oaUed  PATRES  MINORUM  GENTIUM*  Those  created 
by  Romulus,  were  caUed  PATRES  MAJORUM  GEN- 
TIUM, Tacit.  Annal.  xL  25«  and  their  posteri^,  Patrzcii 
Mcfjorum  Gentium.  This  number  of  300  continued,  with 
small  variation,  to  the  times  of  SyllSf  who  increased  it;  but 
how  many  be  add^  is  uncertain.  It  appears  there  were  al 
least  above  400t,  C^  ad  Attic,  i.,  14. 

.  In  the  time  of  Juliiis  C8»3ar,  the  number  of  senators  was 
increased  to  900,  O^o^  xli^i*  47.  and  after  his  death  to  1000 ; 

many 
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many  woitUess  persons  having  been  admitted  into  the  senate 
daring  the  civil  wars^  £L  lii.  42.  one  of  whom  is  called  by 
Cicero  self-choeen  (kctus  ipse  a  te\  PbiL  xiii.  I3«  Bnt 
Aogastu  reduced  the  namber  to  600^  Suit.  Aug.  S5»  Dio. 
liv.  14. 

Sncb  as  were  chosen  into  the  senate  by  BnitoS)  after  the 
expulsion  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
whom  that  king  bad  slain,  were  called  GONSCRIPTI,  i.  e. 
persons  wriUen  or  enrolled  together  with  the  old  senators,  who 
alone  were  properly  styled  Patres.  Hence  the  custom  of 
summoning  to  the  senate  those  who  were  Patresy  and  who 
were  Conscripti  ;  {ita  appeUabant  in  nooum  senatum  iectosy  Liv. 
u.  1.)  Hence,  also,  the  name  Patres  Conscripti  (sc.  et)  was 
afterwards  usually  applied  to  all  the  senators. 


2.  THE  CHUSINa  OV  SENATORS. 

PERSONS  wer^  chosen  into  the  senate,  {Senatu$  legebatur^ 
liv.  xL  51.  vei  m  senatum  legebantur^  Cic.  Clnent.  47.) 
first  by  the  kings,  Liv,  i.  8.  xxx.  85.  and  after  their  expul- 
sion, by  the  Gonsues,  Im.  ii.  1.  and  by  the  military  tribunes, 
Rshts  in  PraHeriH  Senutoresg  but  finom  the  year  of  the  city 
310,  by  die  censors:  at  first  only  from  the  Pistricians,  but 
afierwurds  also  from  the  Plebeians,  Liv.  3.  S2.  v.  1 2.  chiefly, 
however,  fiT>ra  the  Equites;  whenee  that  order  was  eslled 
&aBiiartiHni  Senatdsj  Litu  xlii.  61. 

Some  think  that  the  senate  was  supplied  from  die  annual 
ssagistrates,  chosen  by  the  people,  all  or  whom  had,  of  course, 
admittance  into  the  senate;  but  that  their  senatorial  character 
was  not  esteemed  complete,  till  they  were  inrolled  by  the 
censors  at  the  next  Lustrwto  g  at  which  time,  also,  the  most 
eminnut  private  citizens  were  added  to  complete  the  number. 
See  Middletan  on  the  Soman  Senate. 

After  the  overthrow  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  a  Dictator 
was  created  for  chusing  the  soiate^  Lto,  xxiii.  22.  After 
the  subversion  of  liber^,  the  Emperors  confinrred  the  dig- 
nity of  a  senator  on  whom  they  thought  fit.  Augustus 
cnnsted  three  men  to  cbuse  the  senate,  and  other  thrse  to 
review  the  Ejuites^  in  place  of  the  censors.  Suet.  Aug.  87* 
lNb.lv.  IS. 

He  whose  name  was  first  entered  in  the  censor's  books, 
was  called  PRINCEPS  SENATUS,  which  title  used  to  be 
given  to  the  pierson  who  of  those  aKve  had  been  censor  first, 
{qui  primus  censor^  er  iis  mi  viverent^  Jkisset^)  but  after  the 
year  544,  to  him  whom  the  censors  thought  most  worthy, 
Lh.  zxviL  13.     This  dignt^,  although  it  conferred  no  com- 
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rmaiid  or  enu>Ii]iiient»  was  esteoned  llie  very  highest,  and  was 
usually  retained  for  Ufe»  Lio.  xsodv.  44*  xxxix.  62.  It  m 
called  Princifatus  ;  and  hence  afterwards  the  Emperor  was 
named  iViiM^s,  which  word  properly  denotes  only  rank|  and 
not  power. 

In  chusing  Senators,  r^eard  was  had  not  only  to  their  rank, 
but  also  to  ueir  age  and  mrtune. 

.  The  age  at  which  one  might  be  chosen  a  senator  [Mtab 
Sbkatoria)  is  not  sufficiently  ascertained;  although  it  ap- 
pears that  there  was  a  certain  age  requisite,  Cic.  de  Ij^c 
ManiU  21.  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  28.  Anciently  senators  seem  to 
have  been  men  advanced  in  years,  ^u  their  name  imports, 
Saltmt.  Cat.  S.  Cic.  de  Sen.  6*  Ooid.  Fast.  v.  63.  FJor.  L  15. 
But  in  after-times  the  case  was  otherwise.  It  seems  probiMe^ 
however,  tfiat  the  ace  required  for  a  senator  was  not  below 
thirty ;  from  certain  laws  given  to  foreign  nations,  at  different 
tunes,  in  imitation  of  the  Romans,  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  49. 
Plin.  Ep.  X.  SB.  for  there  is  no  positive  assertion  on  this  sub- 
jeetin  the  classics. 

The  first  civil  office  which  gave  one  admission  into  the 
senate  was  the  Qitestorship,  wh^  some  have  imagined  might 
be  enjoyed  at  twenty-five^  and.  consequently  that  one  might 
then  be  chosen  a  senator;  from  Dion  OassiiiSj  lii.  20.  Others 
ihinlc  at  twenty<>«even,  on  the  authority  of  PolybiuSf  vi.  17. 
who  says,  that  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  serve  ten  years 
in  the  army,  before  they  oould  pretend  to  any  civil  magistracy ; 
and  as  the  military  age  was  seventeen,  of  consequence  tlmt 
one  might  be  made  qaaestCHT  at  twenty-seven.  '  lint  few  ob- 
tained that  office  so  eariy ;  and  Cicero,  who  often  boasts  that 
he  had  acquired  all  the  honours  of  the  dty,  without  a  re- 
pulse in  any,  and  each  in  his  proper  year  (suo  anno)^  or  as 
soon  as  lie  could  pretend  to  it  by  law,  luid  passed  his  thirtieth 
year  before  he  obtained  the  quaestorship^  which  he  adminis- 
tered the  year  following  in  Sicily.  So  that  the  usual  age  of 
eojoyinff  the  quaestorship,  (ietas  qtutstariOf)  and  of  course  of 
beii^  chosen  a  Senator,  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  seems  to  have 
been  thirty-one. 

.  But  although  a  person  had  enjoyed  the  qusestorship,  he  did 
not  on  that  account  become  a  senator,  unless  he  was  chos^- 
into  that  order  l>y  the  censors,  GelL  iii.  18.  Bpt  he  had 
ever  after  the  right  of  coming  into  the  senate^  and  of  {jiving 
his  opmibn  on  any  question,  Cic.  in  Verr.  y.YA.  Ep.  ad  Fam. 
ii. '  7*  .  About  this,  nowever,  writers  are  not  amed.  It  b  at 
leait  eevtain,  that  there  were  some  offices  which  gave  per« 
sons  a  l^gal  title  to  be  chosen  into  the  senate,  {mde  in  senatami 
f^i  deierent,)  Liv.  xxii.  49.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  sena^ 
Uxm  are  sometimes  said  to  have  been  chosen  by  the  people, 
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(kelijmsH'pcpidi^)  Uo.  w.  4.  dcpro  Sexi.  65.  And  Gkero 
often*  in  his  orations  dedbire%.  that  he  ow«d  his  seat  in  the 
senate^  as,  well  as  his  other  honoursy  to  the-filvoor  of  the 
peopl^  post  red.  in  Senate  L  He  asserts  tlie  same  thmg  in 
general  t^ins,  in  Verr.  iv.  llw  pro  CluenU  56r 

Persons  also  procured  admission  into  the  senate  by  military 
sorioe^  Senatoriwnpermilitiamauspicabaniurgpadwnj  Senec. 
£p*47.     SoX»D*.xxiiK  23. 

When  SyUa»  after  the  destniction  ocoasiooed  by  his  civil 
wars  and  proscriptions,  thought  proper  to  admit  into  the 
senate  about  SOO  Equites^  he  aUowed  the  people  to  give.tMr 
vote  coneeming  each  of  them  in  an  assembly  by  tribes^  Appian* 
dc  bdL  civ.  vi.  413.  But  Dionysius  says,  that  Sylia  supplied 
the  senate  with  any  persons  that  occurred  to  him,  v.  77*  and 
probably  admitted  some  of  the  lowest  rank^  Dio.  xl.  63* 

The  Ilamen  of  Jupiter  bad  a  seat  in  the  senate^  in  right  of 
office^  Iav*  xxvii.  8*  a  privil^e  which  none  of  the  other 
priests  enjoyed,  Cic.  Att.  iv.  2. 

Augustus  granted  to  the  sons  of  senators,  after  they  as- 
sutnea  the  manly  g<f^Bti^  the  rieht  of  wearing  the  lakm  clavus, 
and  of  being  present  at  the  ctebates  of  the  senate,  that  thus 
they  might  become  the  sooner  acquainted  with  public  affairs, 
(quo  cderiis  reipublica  asmescerent^)  Suet.  Aug.  38.  They 
also  had  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  crescent  csx  their  shoes, 
Siai.  Sg^.  v.  2.  28. 

No  one  could  be  chosen  ink>  the  senate  who  had  exercised 
a  low  trader  or  whose  lather  had  been  a  slave  {liberHno  poire 
matuSf  Horat  Sat.  U  6.  21.  and  44»):  but  this  was  not  always 
obemred.  Appius  Claudius  Gsecus  first  disgraced  {inqidnavit 
rA  defiM'mavii)  the  senate,  by  electing  into- it.  the  sons  of 
freedmen  {Ubertinortan  JUUs  lectis^)  liv.  ix«  29*  46*  or  the 
according  to  Suetonius,  who  says,  ihBilibertini^  in 
time  cf  Appius,  dSi  not  denote  those  who  were  freed,  but 
their  prog^y  {ingenuos  ex  his  procreiUm\  Suet.  Claud.  24.  a 
distinclion  which  no  where  occurs  in  the  classics.  Sex.  Aur. 
Victcnr  caUs  those  chosen  by  Appius  Libertint  ;  de  vir.  iUusi. 
34.  But  nobody  r^arded  that  election,  whatever  it  was,  as 
valid,.  Ido.  ix.  46«  and  the  next  consuls  called  the  senate  in  the 
ogler  of  the  roll,  which  had  been  in  use  before  the  censorship 
of  Appius,  Ibid*  30.  It  appears,,  faoweverj  that  freedmen 
were  admitted  into  the  senate,  at  lesst  towards  the  end  of  the 
rqrablic  For  Dion  Cassius,  speaking  of  the  censorship  of 
Appius  Claudius,  and  Piso,  the  &ther-in>law  of  Caesar,  A.U. 
JMy  says  that  Appius  excluded  not  only  all  freedmen 
(oviAsukpM)^  bat  also  many  noblemen,  and  among  the  rest 
Sallnsty .  the  lustoriao,  xl.  63.  for  havmjp;  been  engaged  in 
an  intrigue  widi  Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Sylla  ana  wife  of 
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Milo»'(iK  (fuo  deprAensuty  "tnrgis  ccsaus  erai;)  QdX.wni»  18. 
Sciry.  in  Virg.  Ma.  vi.  612.  Acron.  in  Horat.  Sat  i.  2.  41. 
Cassar  admitted  into  tho  senate  not  only  his  officers,  Dio*  xKi. 
51.  but  even  his  mercenary  soldiers,  li.  xliii.  20*  xlviiL  22. 
lii.  25.  and  42.  all  of  V9hcm  Augustus  removed,  IbiiL  at 
which  time  he  was  so  apprehensive  of  danger,  that  when  he 
presided  in  the  senate,  he  always  wore  a  coat  of  mail  under  his 
robe,  and  a  sword,  with  ten  of  the  stoutest  of  his  senatorian 
fiiends  staading  round  his  chair.  Suet*  Aug.  35, 

In  the  year  of  Rome  535,  a  law  was  made  that  no  te* 
aator,  or  father  of  a  senator,  should  keep  a  bark  above  the 
burden  of  300  amphora^  or  eieht  tons ;  for  this  was  reekoned 
su0icient  to  carry  their  grain  n-om  their  fiirms,  and  it  seemed 
below  a  senator  to  reap  advantage  by  merchandise,  Uv.  xxi. 
63.  Cic.  inVerr.  v.  18. 

Anciently  no  regard  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  i^  for- 
tvne  (cEMSus)  of  a  senator,  PUn.  xiv.  1.  and  when  it  was 
first  fixed  does  not  appear.  But  in  the  flouridiing  state  of 
the  rjopttblic,  as  we  Imirn  from  Suetonius,  it  behoved  every 
senaidr  to  have  at  feast  eight  kundred  sestertiUf  or  800,000 
sntertii,  which  are  compated  to  amount  to  betwecb  suf  and 
s^oen  thousand  pounds  sterling;  not  annually,  but  for  their 
whole  fortune*  Augustus  raised  it  to  1200  sestertia^  and 
supplied  the  defideney  to  those  who  had  not  that  sum,  Suet. 
Aug.  41.  Cicero  also  mentions  a  certain  fortune  as  requisite 
it)' a  senator,  Faim.  xiii  5«    «      « 

£very  lustrum^  i.  e.  at  the  end  of  every  fiifth  year,  the  se* 
naite  was  reviewed  by  one  of  the  censorsj  and  if  any  oife  bv 
high  behavioar  had  rendered  himself  unwortlnr  of  that  hm 
rank,  or  had  sunk  bis  f<^une  below  that  of  a  senator,  his 
name  was  passed  over  by  the  censor  in  reading  the  roll  of  se» 
iiators;  and  thus  he  was  held  to  be  excluded  from  the  senate 
(motus  e  senaiuy 

Bat  this,  though  disgraceful,  did  not  render  persons  infa^ 
mauSf  as  when  they  were  condemned  at  a  trial ;  for  the  ignomi*^ 
might  be  removed  by  the  next  censors^  or^they  might  ofaN> 
taki  offices  which  again  procured  them .  admittance  into 
the  senate,  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  42.  as  was  the  case  with  C.  An- 
tonius,  who  was  consul -with  Cicero;  and  with  P.  Lentnlu% 
who  vras  praetor  at  the  time  of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  Di&^  , 
xxxviii.  3a  Thus  also  Sallust  the  historian,  that  he  might 
recover  his  senatorian  dignity,  was  made  Ptaetor  by  Cflesar> 
Dio.  xliii.  52.  and  afterwards  governor  of  Numidia,  iHiere 
he  did  not  act  as  he  wrote,  (o&c  hfufMitrea^c  rn  i^yf  rocrf  Myoa$«)^ 
Id.  xUiL  9.  but  by  rapacity  and  extortasn  aocumulated  k  g*^ 
fortune,  which  he  left  toi  his  grand-nephew,  TaeiL  AntfisL  iii* 
3a    HormL  Od.  il  2.  . 

This 
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•  Thk  indalgcQce  of  bong  enmlled  in  the  tenate  at  snpenm- 
mtarwej  memben,  without  a  formal  electioiiy  was  first  graMted 
to  magiitrateB  by  the  oenaorsi  A.  U«  693.  Z)fb«  xxzviL  AS. 

There  wai  a'  list  of  the  senators,  (album  sikatoaiitm^ 
Knmmfui  vel  dfawyfofii  fiwKmnwffj)  where  all  their  namee  were 
written,  which,  bj  the  appointBient  of  AognstuA,  used  to  be 
amusdly  pasted  op  in  the  senate-hoose^  DhkIv.  S»  et  R-ng;' 
menL  iS7«  and  the  name  of  any  senator  who  had  been  eon* 
denuded  by  a  judicial  sentence,  was  emsed  from  it,  Tmeii* 
Annal.  iv.  42. 


3.  THB  BADGES  AND  FRITILEGES   Of  8BllATOll;S« 

THE  Badges  (tnsijTita)  of  senators  were^  1.  The  Latus  da^ 
tao^  or  Tlmiea  laiiclaviih  i.  e.  a  tonic  or  waistcoat  with  an 
oUmig  broad  stripe  of  pnrple^  like  a  ribbon,  sewed  to  it  on 
the  me  part.  It  was  broad  to  distinguish  it  fix>m  that  of  the 
Equitgs^  who  wore  a  narrow  one.  2.  Black  buskins  i^eacln 
ing  to  the  middle  <tf  Ae  leg,  Horai^Sai.  i.  &,  28*  with  the 
letter  C  in  silver  on  the  top  of  the  foot,  Jkv.  vii.  192.  Hence 
cmlceogmutare,  to  beootcie  a  senator,  Cie.  PML  xiii.  18.  S.  A 
particular  place  at  the  poblic  spectacles,  called  ORCHtatmA, 
next  the  stage  in  the  theatre,  and  next  the  arena  in  the 
aandhitheatrey  Cic.  Ouent.  47. 

This  was  first  granted  them  by  P.  Comelios  Scipio^  the 
eider,  in  his  consinship,  A.  U.  558*  lAv.  xxxiv.  54.  Hence 
Orckntra  is  pnt  for  the  senate  itself  JuvenaL  iii.  1 77* 

In  die  games  of  the  circus,  the  senators  sat  promiscuously 
with  the  other  citizens,  till  the  Emperor  Claiidins  assigned 
them  peculiar  seats  thjere  also.  Suet.  Claud.  21.  XHalx.  7. 

On  solemn  festivals,  when  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Jiqpi- 
ter  by  the  magistrates,  (in  epulojovis^  vel  in  coma  DiaU^)  the 
senators  had  tne  sole  right  of  feaatmff  publidy  in  Ae  CajMtol, 
Gell.  xii.  8.  Dio.  xlviii.  52.  drest  in  their  senatorian  robes,  and 
s«di  as  were  proper  to  the  offices  which  they  had  borne  in  the 
city,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  43.  Senec.  contr.  i.  18.  TIHien  Augustus  re- 
doced  the  number  of  the  senate^  lie  reserved  to  those  who 
were  excluded,  the  badge  dT  their  dress,  and  the  privilege  of 
siting  in  the  Orcheztra^  and  of  coming  to  these  public  enter- 
tainments, {jmbKce  epiiandijust)  Saet«  Aug.  35. 


4.  THB  AaSBMBLING  OF    THS  SEWi^S,     AKn   TRE    fIMB  AH» 

FLACK  OP  ITS  MKSTlNeU 

0 

THE  senate  was  assembled  {comooealahtr  Tel  cogebaiut)  at 
fint  by  the  kings,  Liv.  L  48.  after  the  expulsion  of  Tar- 
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quill)  usually  by  the  copsuls,  and  in  their  absence  by  the  ptos^ 
tors,  Cie.  Ep.  Fanu  x.  12.  28.  also  by  the  dictator^  master 
of  horsey  Liv.  viii.  S3,  decemviri,  military  tribunes,  interrex^ 
prefect  of  the  city,  lAv.m.  9.  &  29.  A.  Gdl.  m.  7.  and  by 
the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  who  could  summon  the  senate 
although  the  omsuls  were  present,  and  even  aflsinst  their 
will;  Cic.  Bp.  Fam.  x.  2%.  xi.  6.  de  Orat.  iii.  1.  GfW/.  xir.  8* 
The  Emperors  did  not  preside  in  the  senate  unless  wheir  m- 
Tteted  with  consular  authority,  {Princeps  preriddMtt^  erai  enim 
consuls)  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  11.  Paneg.  76* 

The  senators  were  summoned  {arcessehatUur^  cUdbemiury 
ijocabantuTj  in  senatum  vocabantuTj  &c.)  anciently  by  a  pob* 
lie  officer  named  VIATOR,  because  be  called  the  senators 
from  the  country;  Cic*  de  Sen,  16.  or  by  a  public  crier,  when 
any  thin^  had  happened  about  which  the  senators  were  tb*  be 
consulted  hastily,  and  without  delay,  Liv.  iii*  58.  but  in  later 
times  by  an  EDICT,  i^pointing  the  time  and  place,  and 
published  several  days  before,  Cic»  I%iL  iiL  8.  not  <mly  at 
Rome,  but  sometimes  also  in  the  other  cities  of  Italy,  Cic,  ad 
AU»  ix.  1 7*     The  cause  of  assemblihg  it  used  also  to  be  added» 

CONSULTANnUM     SUPER      RE      MAGNA      £T      ATROCI,      TociK 

Annal.  ii.  28.     Edicere  senaium  in  proximum  diem  $  Edicere 
lit  senaius  adesset,  Sfc.  Cic.  et  Liv.  passim. 

If  any  senator  refused  or  neglected  to  attend,  he  was  piH^ 
nished  by  a  fine  and  distraining,  his  goods,  (imddd  ei  pigna* 
ris  captianes)  unless  he  had  a  just  excuse.  Lav.  iii.  38.  Cic, 
PhiL  i*  5.  Plin.  Ep.  iy.  29*  The  fine  was  imposed  by  him 
who  held  the  senate,  and  pledges  were  taken  till  it  was  paid.. 
But  after  sixty  or  sixty-five  years  of  age,  senators  might  at- 
t»id  or  not  as  they  pleased,  Senec.  de  Brev,  Vita^  20.  Con-^ 
trao.  t.  8.  Plin.  Ep.is.  2S. 

The  senate  could  not  be  held  but  in  a  temple,  that  is, 
in  a  place  consecrated  by  the  augurs,  Gell.  xiy.  7«  that  thus- 
their  deliberations  might  be  rendered  more  solemn,  Cic^ 
Dom.  51; 

Anciently  there  were  but  three  places  where  the  senate 
used  to  be  held  (Curia  v.  Senaada) ;  two  within  the  city,  and 
the  temple  of  Bellona  without  it,  Festus.  Afterwards  there 
were  more  places,  as  the  temples  of  Jupiter.  Staiori  ApoOo, 
Mc^9  VukoHj  Tellus ;  of  Virpie,  Faith^  Concord^  &c.  AIsO' 
the  Curia  ^qstilia,  Julian  dcUedUh.  wd  Pompeiaf  which* 
last  was  shut  up  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  because  he  was 
slain  in  it.  Suet.  Jul.  88.  These  Curia  were  consecrated  a» 
temples  by  the  aumrs,  but  not  to  any  particular  deitir-- 
When  Hannibal  1^  his  army  to  Rome^  the  senate  was  held 
in  the  camp  of  Flaccus,  the  Proconsul,  betwixt  the  Porta 
CoUina  and  JEsfuilina,  Liv.  xxvi.  10, 

When 
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^  Whoi  a  rnoftwas  broiuAit  that  ah  ox  had  qpoken,'  a 
thing  frequentfy  mentioned  m  andent  aathorg,  the  senate 
was  neid  under  the  open  air,  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  viii.  45. 

On  two  special  occasions  the  senate  was  alwajs  held  with* 
out  the  city,  in  the  temple  of  Bellona  or  of  Apollo ;  for  die 
recqition  irf*  ibreign  ambassadors,  especially  of  those  who 
came  from  enemies,  wliom  they  did  not  chuse  to  admit 
into  the  city;  and  to  give  audience  {cum  senatus  datus  est) 
to  their  own  generals,  who  were  never  allowed  to  come 
within  the  wa&s  while  in  actaal  command,  Iav*  iii.  63. 
xxiL  47.  xxxiii.  22.  24.  xxxiv.  43.  xxxvi.  39.  xUi.  36. 
Senec  Benef.  V.  IS. 

.  The  senate  met  (aTitnemeia^)  at  stated  tiroes,  on  the  ka- 
lends, nones,  and  ides  of  «very  month;  unless  when  the 
eomitia  were  held.  For  on  those  days  (diebus  ccmitialibus)  it 
was  not  lawful  to  hold  a  Senate^  Cic.  ad  Frat»  ii.  2.  ad  Fanu 
i.  4.  nor  on  unlucky  days  {diebus  nefastis  v.  o/m),  unless  in 
dangoroas  conjunctures.  Id.  viiL  S.  Liv.  xxxviii.  53.  xxxix. 
39.  in  which  case  the  senate  might  postpone  the  eomitia; 
Ibid.  &.  Gc  Mur*  25. 

An  ordinaiy  meeting  of  the  senate  was  called  Senatus  L£- 
GITIMUS^  Suet*  Aug.  35.  If  an  eztraordtnary  s^ate  was 
given  to  ambassadors  or  others  for  any  reason  whatever,  it. 
used  to  be  called  INDICTUS  or  EDICTUS,  and  then  the 
senators  were  usually  summoned  by  an  edict,  wherelr^  an- 
ciendy  those  were  ordered  to  attend  who  were  PATKES, 
and  who  were  CONSCRIPTI,  Liv.  u.  1.  but  afterwards, 
**  those  who  were  senators,  and  who  had  a  right  to  deliver 
^  tbeii^  opinion  in  the  senate."  (Qui  ssnatores,  quibusqus 

IK^ '  SfcVATU     6ENTBNT1AM    DICBRE   LICERXT,     UT    AOESSENT ; 

and  scHuetimes,  Ut  abessekt  fbequentes,  ad  viii.  Cal. 
Dbcbmb]^  &c  Cic.  et  Ldv.  passim.) 

No  decree  of  the  senate  could  be  made  unless  there  was 
a  ^uoSrum,  {nisi  senatorum  nttmerus  l^timus  adesset.)  What 
that  was  is  uncertain.  Before  the  times  of  Sulla,  it  seems 
to  have  been  100,  Uv.  xxxix.  18.  Under  Augustus  it  was 
400^  which,  however,  that  Emperor  altered,  Dio.  liv.  35. 
Iv.  3.  If  any  one  wanted  to  lund^  a  decree  from  being 
passed,  and  suspected  diere  was  not  a  quorum,  he  said  to  the 
magistrate  presiding,  Nuhsra  senatum,  Count  the  Ibnate, 
Cic.  Ep.  JBam.  viu.  1 1.    Fesius  in  kumbra. 

Augustus  enacted,  that  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  senate 
should  not  be  held  oftener  than  twice  a  m<mtb,  on  the  Kalends 
and  Ides ;  and  in  the  months  of  September  and  October,  that 
only  a  certain  number  chosen  by  lot  should  attend.  Suet*  A^g. 
35.  This  regulation  was  made  under  pretext  of  easing  the 
senators,  but  in  reality  with  a  view  to  diminish  their  autho* 

rity, 
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rUy»  by  giving  them  less  fiieqiMnt  opportankiei  of  eaefciBing 
It*  AugostuA  chose  a  council  for  bimadf  every  «ix  months^ 
{consilia  semestiw  sortirif)  to  consider  .before^hand  what  tlAngB 
shocild  be  laid  before  a  full  houses  {ad  Jreqitentmiit  s&fkOumj) 
Ibid. 

The  senate  met  always  of  course  on  the  first  of  Janttary, 
for  tiie  inauguration  of  the  new  cocsuls,  who  entered  into 
their  office  on  that  day,  and  then  usually  tliere  was  a  crowded 
house. 

He  who  had  tbe^s^ei  presided,  and  consulted  the  fathers, 
first)  about  what  pertained  to  religion  (de  rebus  ^vinis)^ 
about  sacrificing  to  the  Gods,  expiating  prodigies,  celebratm^ 
gamiss,  inspecting  the  books  of  the  Sibyls,  &c  Lw,  viii«  8. 
next,  about  human  affairs,  namely,  the  raising  <^  armies,  the 
management  of  wars,  the  provinces,  8cc  The  consuls  were 
then  said  to  consult  the  senate  about  the  republic  in  general^ 
{de  repubHca  indefiniti^)  and  not  about  particular  things^  (c2r 
rebus  singulis  finite,  jhtl»  GeU.  xiv.  7*)  The  same*  was  the 
case  in  dangerous  junctures,  when  the  sena^  was  consulted 
about  the  safety  of  the  republic  {de  sumrna  republioay'y^  tQUii)^ 
Cic  passim. 

The  month  of  Febntair  was  commonly  devoted  to  hear 
embassies  and  the  demands  ci  die  provinces,  Cic.  ad  JPratrm 
lU  3.  I2L  etdFam.  i.  4.    Asctm.  in  Ferr*  i  35. 


5.   THK  MANinSB  OF   HOLDING  ARB  COKBinLTlNO  THE  SKNATS. 

THE  magistrate,  who  was  to  hold  the  senate,  oflbred  a 
sacrifice,  and  took  the  aospiocs,  before  he  entered  the 
senate-bouse,  Plin»  Pirn.  7^*  Gdl.  xiv.  7«  If  the  aMpices 
were  not  favourable,  or  not  righdy  taken,^  the  busiaesa  waa 
deferred  to  another  day,  Cic.  J^ist.  x.  12. 

Augustus  ordered  that  each  senator,  before  he  took  bis 
seat,  shouU  pay  his  devotions,  with  an  oftring  of  firmkin- 
cense  and  wine,  at  the  altar  of  that  god  in  whose  temple  the 
senate  were  assembled,  that  thus  they  mi{^t  dischaige  their 
dutv  the  more  religiondy,  Smt.  Aug.  35. 

When  the  consiib  entered  the  seaaifce-faouse^  the  senators 
coMmonly  rose  up  to  do  than  honcrar,  Cic.  Pis.  12. 

The  senate  was  consulted  about  every  thing  pertaining  to 
the  administradoB  of  the  states  except  the  creadon  of  ma- 
gistrates^ the  passuiff  of  laws,  and  the  determinatieii  of  war 
and  peace ;  aH  which  properly  bekmged,  to  the  whole  Roman 
people,  Dkmys.  xL  14. 

The  senate  could  not  determine  about  die  rights  of  Roman 
citizens  without  the  order  of  the  people^  Lev*  xxvi  £3. 

When 
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"When  a  ftiil  bouse  was  asiembledy  the  magiiBtrate  preudiirg^ 
whether  consul  or  pnstor,  ftc*  laid  the  baahiess  before  them 
in  a  set  form;  Qood  BONini,  wAVwruUr  fblix,  fortvna- 
TUM  sit;  REfKRiHus  AD  vos,  Patius  CodficimTi.  Theo, 
the  senators  were  asked  their  opinion  in  this  form;  Dia  Sp« 

POSTHUMI,    QUID    GEK8ES  ?   Uv.  i.  92*    ix«  8.    Or  QuiD  FIERI 
FI.ACET;   QUIDTIBI  TIDETUR  ? 

In  arising  die  opinions  of  the  senators,  the  same  order  was 
not  always  observed ;  but  usually  the  princeps  senatds  was 
first  desired  to  deliver  his  opinion,  unless  where  they  were 
consuls  elect,  who  were  always  asked  first,  SalL  CaL  50. 
Cic.  PhU.  V.  13.  Fam.  viii.  4.  and  then  the  rest  of  the  sena^ 
tors  according  to  their  dignity,  Ommdares^  Pngitmif  JEMUiiit 
TVibuniiih  et  Quasioni^  which  is  also  thought  to  have  been 
their  order  in  sitting,  Cic.  Pkil.  m.  The  benches  on  which 
the  senators  sat  {subsellia)^  Cia  Cat.  i.  7«  were  probably  of 
a  long  form,  Cie.  Fam*  iiu  9.  as  that  mentioned  by  Juvenal 
(kmga  eathedra\  ix.  52*  and  distinct  from  one  another,  each 
ft  to  htAA  all  the  smatmrs  of  a  particular  description ;  some 
of  them  shorter,  as  those  of  the  tribunes,  which  seem  to  have 
held  only  a  single  person.  Suet.  CI,  23.  The  consuls  sat  in 
the  most  distinguished  place^  on  their  curule  chaii*s,  Cick  Ibid. 
Sf  Cat.  17.  \. 

As  the  consuls  elect  were  first  asked  (heir  opinion,  so  the 
pfSBtors,  tribunes,  &c.  elect,  seem  to  have  had  the  same  prci- 
forence  before  the  rest  of  their  order,  Cie.  ad  Jit.  itii.  2 1  • 
in  Verr.  v«  14.  He  who  held  the  senate  might  ask  first 
any  one  of  the  same  oider  he  tboi^t  proper,  which  he  did 
from  respect  or  firiendship,  Ck.  fM*  tediU  in  Senat.  *J.  lAv* 
V.  20.  Geli.  iv.  10.  xiv.  7*  Senators  were  sometimes  asked 
their  opinicms,  by  private  persons;,  {mutti  roggbantUTj  atfue 
idipsum  aonsUUbuB  inmitiM  /)  CSc.  Fam*  k  2. 

The  consuls  used  to  retain  through  the  whole  year  d^ 
same  order  which  they  had  observed  in  the  beginning  of  their 
oflBce^  Stiet.  Jul.  21*  But  in  later  times,  eqsedally  under 
the  Emperors,  they  ^ere  asked  in  what  order  the  magistrate 
who  presided  thought  proper,  Cic.  Att,  \.  IS.  PUn.  Ep.  ix, 
13.  When  they  were  all  askad  their  opinions,  they  were 
said  perrogari^  Liv*  xxix.  1 8»  Vim.  Pan«  60.  and  the  senate 
to  be  regukiriv  consulted  or  the  affiur  to  be  deliberated  ab<Mrt^ 
{otdine  consult^)  Liv.  iL  2^.  and  29.  Augustus  observed  no 
certain  rule  in  asking  the  opinions  of  the  senators,  dial 
thereby  thej  naght  be  rendered  ^  mart  iEittenCive^  Suei*  35. 

jfolhing  coula  be  laid  befoi«  iAie  senate  against  the  wyi  of 
the  consutt,  utiless  by  the  tribunes  pf  the  people,  who  mighl 
also  ghre  their  native  (moram  fkcere)  against  any  decree^ 

.  .  .by 
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by  the .  solemn  word  VETO ;  which  was  called  mtercei^ng 
(ifUercedere)*  This  might  ako  be  done  by  all  who  had  an 
equal  or  greater  authority  than  the  magistrate  presiding, 
Cic.  L^*  iii.  S.  Gdl*  xiv.  7.  If  any  person  interceded, 
the  sentence  of  the  senate  was  called  SENATUS  AUCTO- 
RITAS»  their  judgment  or  opinion,  Liv.  iv.  57*  Cic.  Fam, 
i.  2.  viii.  8.  and  not  senatus  consuUumor  decretwny  their  com- 
mand. So  likewise  it  was  named,  if  the  senate  was  held  at  an 
improper  time  or  place  {alieno  tempore  out  loco) ;  or  if  all  the 
fotmalities  {soiemnia)  were  not  observed,  Dio.  Iv.  9. ;  in  which 
case  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  people,  or  was  afterwards 
confirmed  by  a  formal  decree  of  the  senate.  Cic.  Ep»  Fam.yi.  12. 
Bat  when  do  mention  is  i*de  of  inter^on  or  informali^, 
Juctoritas  senates  is  the  same  '^ith  ConsuUum^  Cic.  Legg.  ii. 
15.  They  are  sometimes  also  joined ;  thus,  Senatus  consuUiauC" 
torkaSf  which  was  the  tisual  inscription  of  the  decrees  of  the 
senate,  and  marked  with  these  initial  letters,  S.  C.  A*  Cic* 

The*  senators  delivered  their  opinion  {sententiam  dicebarU) 
standing;  Whence  one  was  said  to  be  raised  {excitari)^  when, 
he  was  ordered  to  give  his  opinion*  Uv.  ix.  8.  Cic.  ad  Attic, 
i.  13.  £ut  when  they  only  as^nted  to  the  opinion  of  an- 
other, (verbo  assentiebafUurj)  they  continued  sitting,  Cic.  Fam» 
▼•  2.  Plin.  Pan.  76.  The  principal  senators  might  likewise, 
give  their  opinion  about  any  other  thing,  besides  what  was 
proposed,  which  they  thought  of  advantage  to  the  state,  and 
require  that  the  consul  would  lay  it  before  the  senate ;  which 
Tacitus  calls,  Ilgredi  relaiionem.  The^  were  then  said  CEN- 
SERE  referendum  de  aiiqua  re.  Sail.  Cat.  50.  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  5. 
QT  Belationem  poshdare.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  49.  For  no  pri- 
vate senator,  not  even  the  consul-elect,  was  allowed  to  pro- 
pose to  the  senate  any  question  himself,  Cic.  pro  Dovu  27. 
Sometimes  the  whole  house  caUed  out  for  a  particular  mo^ 
tion.  Sail.  Cat.  48.  And  if  the  consul  hesitated  or  refused, 
which  he  did  by  sayiuff,  Se  considerare  velle,  the  other 
magistrates,  who  had  tne  right  of  holding  the  senate^  might 
do  it,  even  against  his  will,  particularly  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  Cic.  pro  Leg.  Manil.  19.  pro  Sext.  SO.  Epist.  Fam. 
z.  16.  Hence  Augustus  was,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  in- 
^rested  with  the  power  of  tribune  for  lifi^  that  he  mi^t  lay 
wv  one  thing  he  pleased  befinre  the  senate  every  meetings 
although  he  was  not  consul,  Hio.  liiL  32.  And  the  succeed- 
ing Emperors  obtained  firom  the  senate  the  right  of  laying 
brfore  them  one^  two^  or  more  things  at  the  same  meeting; 
which  was  called  jttt  jpriake,  seamdce,  tertUB^  qtsarta^  et  quiniiC 
relaiioms.  Vopisc^  et  CapitoL  In  those  times  the  senator  who 
gave  his  q>inion  first,  was  called  Prima  sentetUim  senator^  Ibid» 

It  was  not  lawful  for  the  consuk  to  interrupt  those  that 

spok^ 


moke^  altbong^  they*  introduced  in  their  speedi  nuoiy  things 
tordgn  to  the  subject;  which  they  sometimes  did,  that  they 
migfatwaste'thedayin  speakings  {id  diemdicendoeximererU^  can^ 
sumereni  y«  toUerent^)  Cic.  Verr.  2.  S&.  For  no  new  reference 
.could  be  made  after  the  tenth  hour,  i.  e.  four  o'clock  aftemoon 
according  to  our  manner  of  reckoning,  Senec.  de  TranquUl.  An, 
e.  ok*  nor  a  decree  passed  after  sunset,  A.  GelL  xiv.  7* 

HencQ  Cicero^  in  bhiming  the  decrees  of  Antony,  calls 
them  SOfa  Vsspertina,  Pkit^  iii«  10.  ,  We  read»  however^ 
of  the  senate's  being  assembled  at  midmght,  upon  the  arrival 
of  an  express  from  one  of  the  consuls,  Sp*  Furius,  that  he 
was  besieged  by  the  .^ui  and  Volsci,  A.  U.  290,  Dionjfu 
ix.  63.  so  iii*  26^  and  of  a  person  haranguing  till  it  was  so 
late  that  lights  were  called  for  {nocte  iSatis  liucemis\  Plin. 
£p.  iv.  9. 

Those  .who  grossly  abused  this  ru;ht  of  speaking  without 
interruption,  were  sometimes  forced  to  give,  over  speaking 
(parotare)  by  the  noise  and  clamour  of  the  other  senators,  Cic, 
ad  Ait.  iv.  2.  Sometimes  magistrales,  when  they  made  a  dis- 
agreeable motion,  were  silenced  in  this  manner.  Thus,  Ccepium 
est  referri  de  indttcendo  SCto^  i.  e.  delendo  vel  ezpungendo ;  ab 
omni  senaiu  redanuUum  est^  Cic  pro  Dom.  4.  Ejus  cratio* 
m  vdkmerUer  ab  omnibus  redamaium  esif  Id.  Fam.  i.  2.  So 
when  a  senator  threw  out  abusive  language  against  any  one^ 
as  Catiline  did  against  Cicero  and  others,  the  whole  neBats 
bawled  out  against  him  {obsirqfere  omites),  Sail.  Cat.  31. 

This  used .  also  to  happen  under  the  Emperors.  Thus 
Pliny,  speaking  of  himself  after  (he  death  of  Domitian,  says, 
FSnio»  Ineipit  reqnmdere  Vgento  /  nemo  patitur  $  dbturbaUarj 
obstrepituT:  adeo  qtddem  ut  dieeret ;    Rogo,  Patres  C.  ne 

ME   COGATIS  IMFLOBARE  AUXILIVM   TbIBUNORUM.      J^  Stc^ 

tim  Murena  tribunus^  Pe&mitto  tibi,  vir  glarissihe,  Ve- 
jSNTO»  DiCBRE.  Tunc  quoque  redamatur^  £p.  ix.  13.  The 
tille  of  CLABiaauf  us  was  at  this  time  given  to  all  the  sena- 
tors, butformerly  only  to  the  leading  men* 

Sometimes  the  speeches  of  senators  were  received  witli 
shouts  of  applause;  thtis,  ConsurgenH  ad  censendum  acch" 
maium  esty  quod  soiet  resideniibusj  Plin .  £p^  iv.  9.  And  the  most 
extravagant  expressions  of  approbation  were  bestowed  on  the 
speakers :  Nonfere  qmsquam  in  senatufoii^  qui  non  me  compleo- 
UretuTf  exQsadareiurf  eertoHmque  kmde  cumdaret^  Id,  ix.  18. 

The  consul,  or  presiding  magistrate^  seems  to  have  exer- 
cised diflbent  powers  m.  the  senate  at  different  times,  Cic. 
(hat*  i]]«  .1.  When  Ci^  one  day,  to  prevent  a  decree  from 
beiog  passed,*  attempted  to  waste  the  day  in  speaking,  Csssar, 
then  .'Cpnsnl,  ordered  him  to  b^  lad  to  prison,  whereupon  the 
bonse reae;io /(dlovhiw,  .which  mi^e  Caesar  recalihis  order, 

GdLiy.  10. 
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If  any  one  in  deKvering  his  opinion  had  indnd^d  setenl 
distinct  artickd^  some  of  which  might  be  approved  and 
others  rejected,  it  was  usual  to  require  that  the  opinion  mi^t 
be  divided,  and  that  eaeh  particnlar  might  be  proposed  tipiirt ; 
and  therefore  any  senator  might  say,  Divibe,  Cie.  Fam.  i.  2. 
Seneo.  Ep.  21.  Asccn.  in  Cic.  Mil.  6* 

In  matters  of  very  great  importance,  the  smatora  some- 
times  delivered  their  opinions  upon  oath  {Juratt)^  Liv*  xxvi. 
53.  XXX.  40.  xlii.  21.  Tacit.  AnnaL  iv.  21. 

ifS^eral  diflferent  questions  might  be  referred  to  die  senate 
by  diflferent  m^strates  in  the  same  meeting,  Cic.  Phil.  vii.  1  • 
Liv.  XXX.  21. 
'    When  any  magistrate  made  a  motion,  he  was  said  Vbbba 

tACEBE  ;     REFERRE    vel     BEFERRB  AD  SXKATUlf,   Or   CoifSU^ 

LARE  8EKATUM  DE  ALiQUA  RE,  Cic.  in  Pis.  13.;  and  the 
senators,  if  they  approved  of  it,  Relationem  aocipere, 
Liv.  iL  39. 

When  different  opinions  were  delivered,  the  senators  ex« 
pressed  their  assent,  some  to  one  aad  some  to  another^  vari<- 
ously,  by  their  looks,  by  nodding  with  their  heads,  by 
stretching  out  their  hands,  &C.  Taeit.  Hist,  iv.  4. 
'  The  senators  who  spoke  usually  addressed  themselves  to  the 
wholeUiouse,  by  the  title  of  Patres  CoNSCRiPrr,  Cic.  et  Liv. 
passim  .*  sometimes  to  the  consul  or  person  who.  presidec^ 
Cic.  Phil.  viii.  i.  sometimes  to  both,  Liv*  vi.  15.  They 
commonly  concluded  their  speeches  in  a  certain  form :   Qva- 

RB  EGO  ITA  CENSEO;  or  n.ACET  lOITlTR,  &C.  SottuStm  Cat. 
li.  52.       QU0I>  C.  PaNSA   verba   fecit  DB  —  I>B    BA    RB   ITA 

CEHSEO ;  or  Qua  cum  fta  bint  ;  or  Quas  ob  rbs,  ita 
CBNSEo,  Cic.  Phil.  iii.  15.  v*  4.  ix»  7*  Sometimes  they  used 
to  read  their  opinion  {de  scripio  dicere)^  Cic«  Fam.  x»  13. 
and  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  made  according  to  it,  {in  sen* 
tentiam  aUcujuSy  vel  ita  id  ills  censebat.) 

When  a  senator  did  not  give  aa  entire  assent  to  the  opi- 
nion of  any  one^  but  thought  that  something  should  be  added^ 
he  said,  Serviuo  assentior,  bt  hoc  amflios  (»V8So  I 
Cic.  Phil.  xiii.  21.  which  was  called  addere  senientia^  velL  in 
sententiaMf  Sail.  Cat.  51. 


6.  THE  manner  of  MAKINC^  A  DBCRBB  OF  THB  SBVAnB. 

WHEN  several  different  opinions  had  been  offered,  and 
each  supported  by  a  number  of  senators,  the  concnll  or 
magistrate  presiding  might  first  {mt  to  the  vote  which  opi* 
nion  he  pleased,  {sententiam  prtmam  prmtamare^  mi  in  earn 
discessio  fieret :)  Cic.  £p.  Fam.  i.  2.  x.  12«  or  siq^prm  akiH 

5  gellier 
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gether  {n^gV^  ^  f^onundatwrum^  what  he  disapfurovedy  Cas. 
iU  BdL  CivUiy  i.  1.  And  herein  consbted  the  chief  power 
of  the  consul  in  tli^  senate.  But  even  this  was  sometimes 
oonteited  by  the  tribunes^  {ante  se  oportere  discemonem  fucere^ 
4judM  Connies^)  Cic  Fam.  i.  2« 

A  decree  of  the  senate  was  made  by  a  separation  {per  dis^ 
cessumem)  of  the  senators  to  different  parts  of  the  house.  He 
who  presided  said^  ^<  Let  those  who  are  of  such  an  opinion 
«  pass  over  to  that  side ;  those  who  think  differently,  to  this." 
(Qui  hoc  peksbtis,  iixuc  transite.  Qui  alia  omnia, 
IN  HA2IC  PABTSH»)  Hence  L-e  pedibus  in  senterUiam  aliagus^ 
to  apee  to  any. one's  opinion;  and  Discedere  v.  transire  in 
alia  omfdof  fi>r  Contrarvfun  sentir$^  Plin«  Ep.  viii.  14.  Fre» 
quotes  ierunt  in  alia  omnia^  a  great  minority  went  into  the 
coDtraiy  opinion,  Cfc.  Fani.  i.  '^.  ^equens  senaius  in  alia 
omnia  iit.  Id.  viii.  ^^  discemt^  x.  12.  The  phrase  Qui  alia 
OMNIA,  was  used  instead  of  Qui  non  CENSfiTis»  sc.  hoc^ 
from  a  motive  of  superstition  {ominis  causd\  Cestus* 

Those  senators  who  only  voted^  but  did  not  speak,  or,,  as 
9f3fso»,  say,  who  bad  the  right  of  votings  but  not  of  speaking, 
were  called  PEDAEII,  FeOui^  A.  GelL  iii.  18.  Cic  ad  Jtl.  u 
19,  20^  because  tbqr  sia»ii£ied  Uieir  opinion  by  their  &et,  and 
not  by  their  tongues:  Or,  according  to  others,  because,  not 
having  borne  a  curuk  magistracy,  they  went  to  the  senate  on 
foot,  A^  Odl.  ibid*  But,  according  to  PUny,  anciently  all 
the  senators  went  to  the  senate  on  foot;  and  the  privilege 
of  beJng  carried  thither  in  a  chariot  was  never  grated  to 
any  one  but  Meteilus,  who  had  lOat  his  sight  in  rescuiu  the 
PaOadiumy  or  image  of  Pallas,  from  the  temple  of  Yesta 
when  in  flames,  Hist.  Nat.  vii.  43.  s.  45. 

He  who  had  first  prc|>osed  the  opinion,  {qui  senterUiam  se^ 
natui  jprastitissetg  Cic  in  Pis.  32.)  or  who  had  been  the  prin* 
cipal  speaker  in  favour  of  it,  the  consul,  or  whoever  it  wa% 
CPRINCEPS  vel  AUCTOR  Sentenli<e,  Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  3. 31.) 
passed  over  first,  and  those  who  agreed  with  him  followed, 
PliiL  Bfpist.  ii.  H.  Those  who  differed  went  to  a  different  part 
of  the  bouse;  and  into  whatever  part  most  of  the  Senators 
went,  the  Consul  said  of  it,  **  This  seems  to  be  the  .majoi- 
rity,"  (H«c  PASS  MAjoa  tidstua.)  Then  a  decree  of  the 
Senate  was  made  according  to  their  opinion,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  12. 
and  the,  iwnes  of  those  who'  had  been  most  keen  for  the 
decree,  were  usually  prefixed  to  it,  which  were  called  AUC- 
TOBiyATES  perscripta  vel  prascripUe,  Cic  Orat.  iiL  2. 
because  they  stind  to  see  the  decree  made  out,  {scribendo 
a^fi^pyf^  i.e.  SauO^  cop$ulti  cor^iendi  testss  erant.)  Senatds 
cg^t^dfutH  ed  perscriptiane  est^  of  that  form,  to  that  effect^  Cic 

And&itly 
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Anciently  the  letter  T  was  subscribed,  if  the  IVibunes  did 
not  give  their  n^adve ;  for  at  first  the  Tribitnes  were  not 
admitted  into  the  Senate^  but  sat  before  the  Senate-house  on 
benches,  till  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  were  brought  to  them 
for  their  approbation  or  rejection,  Vol,  Max.  ii«  7-  This, 
however,  was  the  case  only  for  a  very  short  time;  for 
A.  U.  310,  we  find  Canuleius,  one  of  their  number,  speaking 
in  the.  Senate^  Z#ip.  iv.  1.  and  Dionysius  says  they  werea£ 
mitted  soon  after  their  institution,  vii.  49. 

When  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  made^  without  any 
opinions  being  asked  or  given,  the  fathers  were  said  Pedibus 
ferre  sentetUiam ;  and  the  decree  was  called  SENATUS  CON- 
SULTUM  PER  DISCESSIONEM,  A  GeU.  xiv.  7-  Cic. 
PAf/.iiL  9.  Suet*  Tib.  31.  But  when  the  opinions  of  the 
senators  were  asked,  it  was  simply  called  SENATUS  CON- 
SULTUM,  Cic.  in  Pis.  6.  Although  it  was  then  also  made 
per  discessionem ;  and  if  the  senate  was  unanimous,  the  dis^ 
cessio  was  said  to  be  made  sine  uUd  varietate^  Cic  pro  Sext  34. 
If  the  contrary,  in  magna  varietate  sententiarum^  Id. 

In  decreeing  a  supplication  to  any  general,  the  opinions  of 
the  senators  were  always  asked ;  hence  Cicero  blames  Antony 
for  omitting  this,  in  the  case  of  Lepidus,  PkU.  iiL  9.  Before 
the  vote  was  put,  {cmie  discessionemjactamy)  and  while  thede*> 
bate  was  goins  on,  the  members  used  to  take  their  seats  near 
that  person  whose  opinion  they  approved,  P/tn.  Ep.  viii.  14. 
and  use  opinion  of  him  who  was  joined  by  the  greatest  num- 
ber, was  called  SENTENTIA  maxime  frequens,  Id.n.  11. 

Sometimes  the  Consul  brought  firom  home  in  writing  the 
decree  which  he  wished  to  be  passed,  and  the  senate  readily 
agreed  to  it,  Cic.  Phil.  i.  1. 

When  secrecy  was  necessary,  the  clerks  and  other  attend* 
ants  were  not  admitted;  but  what  passed  was  written  out 
by  some  of  the  senators,  Cic.  pro  SUl.  14.  A  decree  made 
in  this  manner  was  called  Tacitum,  Ctqniolin.  Gordian.  12. 
Some  think  the  Senaiores  Pedarii  were  then  likewise  ex*« 
eluded,  firom  Valer.  Max.  ii.  2. 

Julius  Csesar,  when  consul,  appointed  that  what  was  done 
in  the  senate  (Dxurna  Acta)  should  be  published,  Suet. 
Jid,  20.  which  also  seems  to  have  been  done  formerly,  Cic. 
pro  SkfU.  14*  But  this  was  prohibited  by  Augustus,  Suet. 
Aug.  36.  An  account  of  their  proceedings,  however,  was 
always  made  out;  and  under  the  succeeding  'Emperors  we 
find  some  senator  chosen  for  this  purpose;,  {Actis  vel  com* 
mentariis  Smatds  conficiendisj)  Tacit  Ann.  v.  4. 

Public  r^sterd  (ACTA,  i.  e.  tabuke  vel  commentarii)  were 
also  kept  of  wfaatwas  done  in- the  assemblies  cS  the  people 
^nd^urts  of  justice;  also  of  births  and  fimerals,  of  marriages 

and 
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and  divorces,  &c.  which  served  as  a  fund  of  information  for 
historians;  hence  Diurna  Urbis  Acta,  Tadt.  AnnaL  xiii. 
31.  Acta  Popuu,  Suet.  Jtd.  20.  Acta  Pubuca,  Tacit. 
Ami,  xii.  24.  Suet.  Tib.  v.  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  83.  Urbana,  Id. 
ix.  15v  usually  called  by  the  simple  name  Acta,  Cic.  Fam.  xii. 
8.    Plin.  vii.  54. 

SENATUS  CONSULTUM  and  DECRETUM  are  used 
promiscuously  to  denote  what  the  senate  decreed ;  Cic.  Liv.  et 
SaUusi.  passim.  So  Consulta  et  Decreta  patrum,  Hof-at.  But 
they  were  also  distinguished  as  a  g&ius  and  species^  decretum 
being  sometimes  put  for  a  part  of  the  SCiumy  as  when  a  pro* 
vince,  an  honour,  or  a  supplication  was  decreed  to  any  one, 
Festtis.  Decretum  is  likewise  applied  to  others  besides  the 
senate;  as  Decreta  Consuhinij  Augwim^  Ponti/icuTn,  Decurio- 
num,  Gesarisj  Principis,  Judicis,  &c.  so  likewise  consultay  but 
more  rarely ;  as,  Consulta  Sapientum^  the  maxims  or  opinions, 
Cic.  de  Leg.i.  24.  Consulta  belli^  determinations,  Sil.  iv.  35. 
GraccfiL  la.  vii.  34. 

Id  writing  a  decree  cif  the  senate,  the  time  and  place  were 
put  first,  then  the  names  of  those  who  were  present  at  the 
ingrossing  of  it;  after  that  the  motion,  with  the  name  of  the 
magistrate  who  proposed  it;  to  all  which  was  subjoined 
what  the  senate  decreed.  T%us,  Sekatus  Consulti  Aucto- 
RITAS,  Pridie  Kal.  Octob.  in  w£de  Apoijjnis,  ScRibendo 

ADFUERUMT,  L.  DoMITIUS,  &C.  QuOD  M.  MaRCELLUS  CoS. 
verba  fecit  de  PbOVINCIIS   CoNfiULARlBUS,   BE  £A  RE  TTA 

CENStJiT,  V.  cENSUERiTKl*,  UTi,  &c.  Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  viii.  8. 

Hence  we  read,  De  ea  re  Senatus  comsultus  ita  cen- 
stJiTy  becrevit;  also  Placere  Senatui;  Senatum  vells 

ST  JEQUUM  CENSERS ;   SeNATUM  EXI8TIMARE,   ARBITRARI^  ET 

judicare;  Videri  Senatui,  Cic.  liv.  Sail.  Sec.  passim. 

If  the  tribunes  interposed,  it  was  thus  marked  at  the  end; 
Huic  Senatus  Consulto  intercessit  C.  Coelius,  C. 
Paksa,  Trib.  Pleb.  Cic.  ibid.  Sometimes  the  tribunes  did 
not  actually  interpose,  but  required  some  time  to  consider  of 
It,  and  thus  the  matter  was  delayed,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  84. 

When  the  satiate  ordered  any  thing  to  be  done,  these  Words 
were  commonly  added,  PRIMO  QUOQUE  TEMPORE, 
as  soon  as  possible.  When  th^y  praised  the  actions  of  any 
person^  they  decreed,  Eos  recte,  atque  o&binb  VIDERI 
TECI8SE,  Liv.  passim.  If  the  contrary,  E09  contra  rem- 
PUBLICAM  RC18SE  VIDERI,  Id. 

Orders  were  ffiven  to  the  consuls,  {NegoHwn  datum  est 
CorissdibttSj)  not  in  an  absolute  manner,  but  with  some  excep- 
tion ;  SX  YIPXRETUR,  81  E  REPUBLICA  ESSE  DUCERENT,  Hv. 
QUOD  CpMMODO  ReIPUBLICJ&  FIERI  POSSET,  CceS.  Ut  CoN- 
SULE8  ALTER^  AMBOVE,  SI   EIS  VIBEATUR,   AD   BEIXUM  PRO- 

C  riCISCERKNTUB, 
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FiciscERENTUR,  Cic.  When  the  consuls  obeyed  the  orders 
of  the  senate,  they  were  said  esse  vel  fore  in  patrum 
POTESTATE ;  and  the  senators,  when  they .  complied  with 
the  desires  of  the  people^  esse  in  populi  potestate^ 
Liv.  ii.  5S,  &c. 

When  the  senate  asked  any  thing  firom  the  tribunes,  the 
form  was,  Senatus  censuit,  ut  cum  Tribunis  ageretur, 

ZirfV.  XXVL  3S.   XXX.  41. 

The  decrees  of  the  senate,  when  written  out,  were  laid 
up  in  the  treasury,  (en  .barium  condebantWf)  where  also  the 
laws  and  other  writings  pertaining  to  the  republic  were  keptg 
Lit.  iiL  9.  Anciently  they  were  kept  by  the  iBdiles  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres,  LL  iii.  55.  .  The  place  where  the  public  re- 
covas  were  kept  was  called  TABULARILJM.  The  decrees 
of  the  senate  concerning  the  honours  conferred  on  Cassar  were 
inscribed  in  golden  letters  on  columns  of  silver,  Dto.  xlir.  7* 
Several  decrees  of  the  senate  still  exist,  engraven  on  tables 
of  brass ;  particularly  that  recorded,  Liv.  xxxix.  1 9. 

The  decrees  of  th6  senate,  when  not  carried  to  the  trea- 
sury were  reckoned  invalid.  Suet.  Aug.  94.  Hence  it  was 
ordained,  under  Tiberius,  that  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  es- 
pecially concerning  the  capital  punishment  of  any  one,  should 
not  be  carried  to  the  treasury  before  the  tenth  day,  Taeit. 
j(nn.  iii.  51.  that  the  £mperor,  if  absent  from  the  city,  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  considering  them,  and  if  he  thought 
proper,  of  litigating  them,  Dio.  IviL  20*  Suet.  Tib.  7^- 

Before  the  year  of  the  city  306,  the  decrees  of  the  senate  were 
suppressed  or  altered  at  the  pleasure  of  the  consuls,  Liv,  iii.  55« 
Cicero  accuses  Antony  of  forging  decrees,  Phil.  v.  4. 

Decrees  of  the  senate  were  rarely  reversed*  While  a 
ouestion  was  under  debate  (re  integrd),  every  one  was  at 
freedom  to  express  his  dissent  [cantradicere  vel  dissentire); 
but  when  it  was  once  determined  {reperactd\  it  was  look^ 
upon  as  the  common  concern  of  each  member  to  support  the 
opinion  of  the  majority,  {guod  jpluribus  placmsset^  cunctis  tuen^ 
Atm,)  PlinEp.vL  13. 

After  every  thing  was  finished^  the  magistrates  presiding 
dismissed  the  senate  by  a  set  form :  Non  amplius  vob  mo- 
RAMUR,  P.  C.  or  Nemo  vob  tenet;  Nihil  tos  moramur; 
Consul,  citatis  nominibus^  xt  feracta  discessione^ 
mittit  Senatum,  Plin.  En.  ix.  13. 

I 

7.  THE  POWER  OF  THE  SENATE  AT  DIFFXRSNT  FSRIOD8. 

THE  power  of  the  senate  was  different  at  different  times. 
Under  the  r^al  government,  the  senate  deliberated  upon  such 
pubUc  affitirs  as  trie  King  proposed  to  thorn ;  and  the  Kings 

were 
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were  said  to  act  according  to  their  counsd,  (ex  canaKo  Patnm^ 
Ubr^  L  9.)  as  the  consuls  did  afterwards  according  to  their  de- 
cree {ex  SCto.\  Liv.  ii.  2.  &c. 

Tarquin  the  Proyd  dropped  the  custom  handed  down  from 
bis  predecessors,  of  consulting  the  senate  about  every  thing; 
banished  or  put  to  death  the  chief  men  of  that  order,  and 
chose  <io  others  in  their  room,  Zio.  i.  49.  But  this  King 
was  expelled  from  .the  throne  for  his  tyranny,  and  the  regd 
government  abolished,  A.  U.  243. 

Af^  this  the  power  of  the  senate  was  raised  to  the  highest* 
Every  thing  was  done  by  its  authority.  The  magistrates  were 
in  a  manner  only  its  mifdsters,  {quasi  minishri  gravisumi  con^ 
€iUij  Cic  pro  Satio^  65.)  No  law  could  be  passed,  nor  as- 
sembly of  the  people Jheld,  without  their  consent;  nisi  Patribus 
auetoribusy  h.  e.  jubentibus  r.  permittentibu^  Liv.  vi.  42.  But 
when  the  patricians  began  to  abuse  their  power,  and  to  (exer- 
cise cruelties  on  the  plebeians,  ei^ecially  after  the  d^tb  of 
Tarquin,  A.  U.  257.  the  multitude  took  arms  in  thoLr  own 
defence,  made  a  secession  from  the  city,  seized  on  Mons  Sacer^ 
and  jcreated  tribunes  for  themselves,  who  attacked  the  autho* 
Elty  of  the  senate^  and  in  process  of  time  ^eatly  diminished 
it  by  various  means  ;jfrj/,  by  the  introduction  of  the  Comitia 
TfibukLy  and  the  exclusion  of  the  patriciajis  from  th^ro,  Zici*  ii* 
60.    Therij  by  a  law,  made  by  Lastorius  the  Tribun^^  that  the 

Jlebeian  magistrates  should  be  created  at  the  Comitia  Tributa^ 
ay.  ii  56,  57.  Dionys.  ix.  49.  Ajfterwards,  by  a  law  passed 
at  the  Comitia  CenturiatOj  by  the  consuls  Horatius  and  Vale-* 
rius,  that  the  laws  passed  at  the  Comitia  TribiUa  {Plebiscita)y 
should  also  bind  the  patricians,  Ldv.  iii.  55.  And  lastly,  by 
the  law  of  Publilius  the  Dictator,''A.  U.  414.  Liv.  viii.  12. 
and  of  Moenius  the  Tribune,  A.  U.  467*  Cic.  BruL  14.  that 
before  the  people  gave  their  votes,  the  fathers  should  aiitho* 
rise  whatever  the  people  should  determine  at  the  Comitia  Cen^ 
turiaUii  {fdjierent  auctores  epis  rei,  quam  pcpulus  Jussurus 
esseiy  v.  in  incerium  eventum  comitiorum,  Liv.)  Whereas  for- 
i^ierly^  whatever^ the  people  ordered  was  not  ratified  unless 
the  Senators  confirmed  it,  (nisi  palres  auctoresjierentf  Liv.  u 
17.  22.  iv.  3. 49.  Cic.  Plane.  3.)  But  the  power  of  the  se- 
nate was  most  of  all  abridged  by  the  right  of  thp  tribunes  to 
render  the  deci'ees  of  the  senate  of  no  effect  by  their  negative 
{inUrcedendo\  Still,  however^  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
continued  to  be  very  great;  for  as  power  and  majesty  pro- 
perly beloMed  to  the  people^  so  did  authority^  splendor,  and- 
digni^  to  the  senate.  {Potestas  inpopulo,  auctoriias  in  senatup 
Cic  L^B^.  iii  12.     L0CU99  auctoritaSt  domi  splendors  apud 

c^a^  nafianes  nomen  ep  gratia.  Id,  pro  Clueint.  56^) 

c  2  •  The 
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•  The  Seniitorian  order  is  called  by  Cicero^  Ordo  ampHssimui 
et  sanctitsmusj  suamumPopidiBomanij  pcpulorumque  et  gentium 
onrnium  ac  Begum  cansilnm :  pro  Dom.  28.*  And  the  Senate- 
house,  Temphim  ianetitatisj  amplitudinis  mentisy  eonsHii  ptMiciy 
caput  urbisy  ara  sociorumy  partus  omnium  genfrwnj  &c.  pro. 
Miloue,  33.  Hence  Senators  in  foreign  countries  were 
treated  with  the  highest  respect,  Cic.  in  Verr.  iy«  1 1.  And  as 
senators  were  not  allowed  to  leave  Italy  without  permission 
{sine  commeatu\  Cic.  Attic.  viiL  15«  ^uet*  Claud.  16.  23. 
Ner.  25.  unless  to  Sicily  tod  Gallia  Narbonensis,  Die.  IKi.  42. 
when  they  had  occasion  to  travel  abroad,  they  usually  ob- 
tained the  privilege  of  ajree  legdticny  as  it  was  usually  called, 
{sine  mandatisi  sine  vUo  reipubUcfit  munere ;  ut  tuereditates  aut 
sjfngraphas  suas  persequerentuty)  Cic.  de  'Legg.  iii.  8.  £p. 
Fam.  xi.  1.  Att.  xv.  12.  Suet.  Tib.  SI.  whi^gave  them  a 
right  to  be  treated  every  where  with  the  honours  of  an  ambas- 
sador. In  the  provinces  they  had  lictors  to  attend  them, 
Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  xii.  21.  And  if  thev  had  any  law-suit  there, 
they  might  require  that  it  should  be  remitted  to  Rome^ 
lb.  xiii.  26.  The  advantages  of  honour  and  respect  were  the  ~ 
only  compensaticm  which  senators  received  far  their  attention 
to  public  affkirs,  Cic.  Ciuent.  55. 

*  Although  the  supreme  power  at  Rome  belonged  to  the 
people,  yet  they  seldom  enacted  any  thing  without  the  autho- 
rity of  the  senate.  In  all  weighty  affiurs,  the  method  usually 
observed  was,  that  the  senate  should  first  deliberate  and  decree 
and  then  the  people  order.  Sekatus  censuit  v.  decrevit, 
PopuLUS  jussit,  Liv.  i.  17.  iv.  49.  x.  12.  45.  xxxvii.  55.  &c. 
But  there  were  many  things  of  great  importance,  whidi  the 
senate  always  determined  itself,  unless  when  they  were 
brought  before  the  people  by  the  intercessions  of  the  tribunes. 
This  right  the  senate  seems  to  have  had,  not  from  any  express 
law,  but  by  the  custom  of  their  ancestors,  Cic.  de  Oral.  i.  52. 

1.  Tlie  senate  assumed  to  themselves  the  guardiandiip  of 
the  public  religion ;  so  that  no  new  god  could  be  introduced, 
nor  altar  erected,  nor  the  sybilline  books  consulted^  without 
their  order,  Liv.  ix.  45.     Cic.  de  Div.  48.  54. 

2.  The  senate  had  the  direction  of  the  treasury,  and  distri- 
buted the  public  money  at  pleasure,^  Cic.  in  Vatin.  15.  lAv. 
xxxvii.  54.  They  appointed  stipends  to  their  g^ierals  and  offi- 
cers, and  provisions  and  clothing  to  their  armies,  Polyb.  vi.  1 1. 

3.  They  settled  the  provinces,  which  were  annually  assign- 
ed to  the  consuls  and  praetors,  and  when  it  seemed  fit  they 
prolonged  their  command,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  9. 

4.  They  nominated  out  of  their  own  body  all  ambassadors 
sent  from  Romc^  lAv.  ii.  15.  xxx*  26.  xliL  19.  ^  aliln  pas^ 
sim  i   and  gave  to  foreign  ambassadors  what  answers  they 

thought 


thoi^ht  proper^  Cic.  in  Vatin.  \S.  Dam.  9.  JLiv.  vu 26.  yii.  SO. 
xxx.  17* 

5.  Tbey  decreed  all  publie  thanks^nngs  for  yictorieff 
obtained ;  and  conferred  the  honour  of  an  ovation  or  triumph, 
mth  the  title  of  IMPER  ATOR,  on  their  victorious  generals^ 
Ge.  PkiL  xiv.  4,  5*  Idv.  v.  23.  jPo^.  vi.  I  i. 

6«  They  coald  decree  the  title  of  King  to  any  prince  whom 
they  pleased,  and  declare  any  one  an  enemy  by  a  vote,  Gbs, 
Ido.  et  Cic,  passim. 

7*  They  enquired  into  public  crimes  or  treasons,  either  in 
Rome  or  me  other  parts  of  Ifaly,  Liv.  xxx.  26.  and  heard  and 
determined  all  disputes  among  the  allied  and  dependent  cities^ 
Cie.  Off.  \.  10.  Potyh.  vi.  1 1. 

8.  They  exercised  a  power,  not  only  of  interj^reting  tbe 
laws,  but  of  absolving  men  from  the  obligation  of  them,  and 
even  of  abrogating  them,  Cic.pro  Dom.  16. 21.  pro  Lege  ManiL 
21.  de  Legg.  ii.  6.  Ascon.  in  Cicpro  Cornel.  Ptin.  Episi.  iv.  d. 

9.  Th^  could  postpone  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  Cic. 
pro  Mur.  2G.  Jit.  iv»  16.  and  prescribe  a  change  of  habit  to 
the  city  in  cases  of  any  imminent  danger  or  calamity,  Cie. 
pro  Sext.  12.  But  the  power  of  the  senate  was  chiefly  con- 
qncoons  in  civil  dissensions  or  dangerous  tumults  within  the 
oty,  in  which  that  solemn  decree  used  to  be  passed,  **  That 
*<  the  consuls  should  take  care  that  the  republic  should  receive 
^no  harm;''  Ui  consules  dareni  operam^  ne  quid  detrimenH 
respMica  caperet.  By  which  decree  an  absolute  power 
was  granted  to  the  omsuls,  to  punish  and  put  to  dieath 
whom  they  pleased,  without  a  trial ;  to  raise  forces,  and 
carry  on  war  without  the  order  of  the  people,  SaUust.  ^de  Bello 
Cat.  29. 

This  decree  was  caUed  ULTIMUM  or  EXTREMUM, 
Cdts.  de  BelL  Civ.  i.  4.  and  Forma  SCti  ultima  necessitatis^ 
Liv.  iii.  4.  By  it  the  rqiublic  was  said  to  be  intrusted  to  the 
consuls,  permitti  v.  commendari  constdibus  $  or  permUti  consu^ 
libus  lit  rempidAieam  defenderent^  Cic  Sometimes  the  other 
magistrates  were  added,  Qes.  ibid.  Uv.  vi.  19.  Sometimes 
only  one  of  tbe  consuls  is  named,  as  in  the  commotion  raised 
by  C.  Gracchus,  Ui  L.  Opimius  Consul  videret^  &c.  because 
his  colleague  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  was  absent,  Cic.  in  Cat.  L  2. 
So  Idv.  in.  4.  ^ 

Althouffh  tbe  decrees  of  the  s^ale  had  not  properly  the 
tarce  of  bws>  and  took  place  chiefly  in  those  matters  which 
vrcre  not  provided  for  by  the  laws;  yet  they  were  understood 
ahravs  to  have  a  binding  force,  and  were  therefore  obeyed 
fay  alliirders*  The  consuls  thanselves  were  obliged  to  sumnit 
to  them,  Im.  xv.  2B,  xlii.  2\.  They  could*be  annulled  or 
cancelled  {mduciy  i  e.  deleri,  poterant^)  only  by  the  senate 

c  3  itself, 
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iUelf,  CJc.  pro  Dom.  4.  Attic,  i.  IJ-^  Their  force,  howeYer,  lA^ 
certain  things  was  but  temporary;  and  the  magistrates  some^ 
times  alledged,  that  they  were  binding  but  for  one  year^ 
Diom/s.  ix.  37-  In  the  last  age  of  the  republic,  the  authority 
of  the  senate  was  little  r^arded  by  the  leading  men  and  their 
creatures,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  12.  who,  bV  means  of  bribery,  ob*^ 
tained  from  a  corrupted  popnlace  what  they  desired,  in  spite 
of  the  senate,  Appian^  de  Bell,  Cit>.  m  43d,  &&  Thus  Caesar^ 
by  the  Vatinian  law,  obtained  the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gau) 
and  niyricum,  for  five  yeaft  iVofn  the  people ;  and  soon  after 
Gallia  Comata  or  Ulterior,  from  the  senate ;  the  ikthers  being 
afraid,  that  if  they  refused  it,  the  people  would  grant  him 
that  too,  Suet.  Jul.  22.  Plutarch  in  Vita  Cas.  But  this  cor^ 
rupticm  and  contempt  of  the  senate  at  last  terminated  in-  the 
total  subversion  of  public  liberty^ 

Cicero  imagined,  that  in  hrs  consulships  he  had  established, 
the  authority  of  the  senate  on  a  soHd  basis,  by  uniting  it  with 
the  equestrian  order,  Cic.  Cat.  iv.  10.  Pis.  S.  thus  constitu* 
ting  what  he  calls  Optima  Respublica  ;  qua  sit  in  potesta^ 
tern  optimorumj  i.  e.  ncbUium  et  ditisHmortmy  de  Legg*  hi*  17* 
{aqurtoK^tio)  and  ascribes  the  ruin  of  the  republic  to  that 
ccMdition  not  being  preserved,  Att.  i.  14*  16.  But  it  wa^soon 
after  btoken,  {prdinum  concordia  disjuncta  est,  Cir^  Att.  i.  IS.) 
by  the  senate  refusing  to  release  the^^^iV^from  a  disadvonta^ 
geous  contract  concerning  the  Asiatic  revenues,  Cic.  Att.i.  IT* 
which  gave  Caesar,  when  consul,  an  opportunity  of  obliging 
that  order,  by  granting  their  request,  as  he  had  fonnerly 
obliged  the  populace  by  an  agrarian  law.  Suet.  Cos.  20.  Cie., 
Att.  i.  15.  and  thus  of  artfully  employing  the  wealth  of  th^ 
republic  to  enslave  it,  Dio.  xxxviii.  1.  7.  See  Leges  iviAXu 
The  senate  and  equites  had  been  formerly  united,  SaUust.  Jug. 
42.  and  were  afterwards  disjoined  from  similar  motives.  See 
Le&es  Sempronijs,  de  Judieiis. 

Augustus,  when  he  became  master  of  the  empire,  retained 
the  forms  of  the  antient  republic,  and  the  same  names  of  the 
magistrates;  but  left  nothing  of  the  antient  virtue  and  liberty 
(prisci  et  tntegri  maris).  Tacit  Ann.  i.  3.  While  he  pretended 
always  to  act  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  he  artfully  drew 
every  thing  to  himself. 

Tiberius  apparently  increased  the  power  of  the  senate,  t^ 
transferring  the  right  of  creating  magistrates  and  enacting 
laws  from  ue  comitia  to  the  senate.  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  15.  In  .con<^ 
sequence  of  which,  the  decrees  of  the  senate  obtained  the  force 
of  laws,  and  were  more  frequently  published.  But  this  wai^ 
only  a  shadow  of  power.  For  tli^  senators  in  giving  their 
opinions  depended  entirely  on.the  will  of  the  Prince;  and  it 
was  necessary  that  their  decrees  should  be  confirmed  by  him. 

An 


An  cH'atlQQ  of  the  Emperor  was  usuall;  prefixed  to  them^ 
which  was  not  always  aelivered  by  himseli^  but  was  usually 
read  by  one  of  the  qaasstorSy  who  were  called  Candidati,  SM: 
Tit.  6.  Ai4g.  65.  xlence  what  was.  appointed  by  the  decrees 
of  the  senate  was  said  to  be  oratiane  prindpts  cautum ;  and 
these  orations  are  sonetimes  put  for  the  decrees  of  the  senates 
To  such  a  height  did  the  flattery  of  the  senators-  proceed^ 
that  they  used  to  receive  these  speeches  with  loud  acclama- 
tions, Plifu  Paneg.  75.  and  never  failed  to  assent  to  them; 
which  they  commonly  did  by  crying  out,  Omnes,  Omenes^ 
Vapisc.  in  Tacit.  7. 

Tlie  mesMges  of  the  Emperors  to*  the  senate  were  called 
EPISTOLi£  or  LIBELLI ;  because  they  were  folded  in  the 
Ibrm  of  a  letter  or  little  book.  J.  Caesar  is  said  to  have 
first  introduced  these  UbeUi^  Plutarch,  in  Vita  Cses.  Suet. 
JoL  56.  which  afterwards  came  to  be  used  almost  on 
-every  occasion.  Suet.  Jid.  81.  Ax^*  53.  84.  Tacit.  An^ 
noL  iv«  S9. 

But  the  custom  of  referring  every  thing  to  the  senate 
{Suet.  Tib.  30.)  was  only  observed  till  the  Romans  beoame 
tiabituated  to  slavery. 

After  this,  the  Emperors  gradually  began  to  order  what' 
they  thought  proper,  without  consulting  the  senate;  toab^- 
nigate  old  laws  and  introduce  new  ones;  and,  in  short,  to 
determine  every  thing  according  to  their  own  pleasure;  by 
•  their  answers*  to  the  applications  or  petitions  presented  to  them 
(per  RESCRIPTA  ad  libellos) ;  by  their  mandates  and  laws 
iper  EDICTA  et  OONSTITUTIONES),  &c  Vespasiaa 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  made  use  of  these  rescripts, 
aad  edicts.  They  became  more  frequent  under  Hadrian:, 
finom  which  time  the  decrees  of  the  senate  ooncemitog^  private 
r^t  began  to  be  more  rare ;  and  at  length  under  Caracalla. 
were  entirely  discontinued. 

The  constitutions  of  the  Emperors  about  punishing  or 
rewarding  individuals,  which  were  not  to  serve  as  precedents^, 
wefe  jcalled  PRIVILEGIA  (qaasiprivalegis)^  A.  Gell.  x.  20. 
.lliis  word  anciently  used  to  be  taken  in  a  bad  sense;  for  a 
private  law  about  inflicting  an  extraordinary  punishment  on  a 
certain  perum  withdut  a  trial,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  19.  as  the  law 
of  Olodius  against  Cicero,  Cic.  pro  Dom..  17*  which  Cicero 
rsays  was  forbidden  by  the  sacred  laws  and  those  of  the^ 
twelve  tables,  L^es  privaiis  Aominibus  irrogari :  id  est  enim: 
privilegiiany  Ibid,  et  pro  Sext.  30. 

The  rights  or  advantages  {beneida)  granted  to  a  certain 
cxmdition  or  dass  of  men,  usea  also  to  be  called  PaiviLEOiik  ^ 
PUfi  ^  56,  57*  110.  as  the  privileges  of  soldiery,  parents^ 
piqnls,  creditors^  &c. 

c  4  Tfier 
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The  various  laws  and  decrees  of  the'  senate,  whereby  su- 
preme power  was  conferred  on  Augustus,  and  which  us^  to 
be  repeated  to  the  succeeding  Emperors  upon  their  accession 
to  the  empire,  {Turn  senatus  cuncfa,  PRiNCiPibtJS  SolitA,  Ves^ 
pasia?io  decrei^t^  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  3.)  when  taken  togethet,  are 
called  the  Btyal  Law,  (LEX  REGIA,  vel  LEX  IMPERU 
et  AUGUSTUM  PRIVILEGIUM ;)  probably  in  dJusioli 
to  the  law^  by  which  supreme  power  was  granted  to  Romulu^ 
Uv.  xxxiv.  6. 

1  THE  EQUITES. 

^HE  Equites  tX  first  did  not  form  a  distinct  brder  in  the 
.  state.  When  Rotnulus  divided  the  people  into  three 
tribes,  he  chose  ftom  eaoK  tribe  100  young  men,  .the  mott 
•distinguished  .for  their  rank,  their  wealthy  and  other  accom<- 
plishments,  who  should  serve  on  horseback,  and.  whose 
agststance  he  might  use  for  guarding  his  person.  These  800 
lionemen  were  called  CEL£H£S»  (rA;^f i^im  ra  ipyo,  adop^a 
vdocesj  Dionys.  ii.  13.  vel  a  xfX)}(,  eqtm  desuUorius  i  vel  a 
Celese,  eorum  pr^pfetHo^  Festus;)  ^ioAi  divided  into  three 
centuries  which  were  distinguished  by  the  same  names  with 
4h&  three  tribes;  namely,  RAMNENSES,  TATIENSES, 
wid  LUCERE& 

.  The  number  of  the  Equites  was  afterwards  increased,  first 
by  Tullus  Hostiliusy  who  chose  300  from  the  Albans,  {decern 
turmas  /  TURMA^  quasi  terma  dicta  es^,  quod  ter  dents  equiti" 
ims  cvnstarety  Varro  et  Festus,}  lAv.  i.  30.  then  by  Tarquinios 
.Friacus,  who  doubled  their  number  {nunuro  aUerum  tantum 
adjedt) ;  retaining  the  tfumber  and  names  of  the  centuries ; 
only  those,  who  were  added  were  called  Bamnenses^  Tatiensesj 
Liuceres^  posteriores.  But  as  Livy  says  there  were  now  ISOO 
in  the  three  centuries,  Tarquin  seems  to  have  done  more  than 
.doubled  them,  Idv.  L  30.* 

Servius  Tullius  made  etthteeo  centuries  of  Equites  9^  he 
xhose  twelve  new  centuries  from  the  chief  men  of  the  state, 
and  made  six  others  out  of  the  three  instituted  by  Romulus. 
Ten  thousand  .pounds  of  brass  were  given  to  each  of  tiiem  to 
purchase  horsed ;  and  a  tax  was  laid  on  widows^  who  Were 
exempt  from  other  contributions*  for  maintaining  thw  faorsesy 
Zm  L  43*  .Hence  the  origin  of  the  Equestrian  order,  which 
was  of  the  greatest  utility  in  the  state^  as  an  intermediate  bond 
"between  the  patricians  iuid  plebeians. 

*  R<HSVli|s  probaUy  added  two  huadred  to  each  century  of  £quit«t»^  9s 
lie  added  one  hundred  to  the  number  of  the  Senators,  upon  the  admission 
of  the  Sabines  into  the  dty,  Dionys.  ii.  47. 

At 


THS  EQUITEB.  2B 

At  what  particular  time  the  Eqtdtes  first  began  to  be  reck- 
oned a  distinct  order,  is  uncertain.  It  seems  to  haye  beeii 
before  the  expulsion  of  the  Kings,  Lit;,  i.  35.  ii.  !•  After 
this  all  those  who  served  on  horseback  were  not  prt>perly 
called  EQUITES  or  knights,  but  such  only  as  were  chosen 
into  the  equestrian  order,  usualhr  by  the  censor,  and  presented 
by  him  with  a  horse  at  the  public  expence,  and  with  a  gcdd 

The  Equites  were  dbosen  promiscuously  from  the  patricians 
and  plebeians.  Those  descended  from  ancient  fiunilies  were 
cafled  ILLUSTHES,  SPECIOSI,  and  SPLENDIDI.  They 
Were  not  limited  to  any  fixed  number.  The  age  requisite  was 
aboat  eighteen  years,  Dio.  lii.  20.  and  the  fortune  {census)^  at 
^  least  towards  the  aid  of  the  republic,  and  under  the  Emper* 

r  ors,  "WBs  400  Sestertioj  that  is,  about  jfiS,229  of  our  money, 

liorta.  Ep.  1. 1.  57-  Plin.  Ep,  i.  19.  According  to  somei  erery 
Roman  citizen  whose  entire  fortune  amount^  to  that  sum, 
was  every  lustrum  enrolled,  of  course,  in  the  list  oi  Equites. 
But  that  was  not  always  the  c^se^  Liv.  ▼.  7.  A  certain  for- 
tune seems  to  have  been  always  requisite,  lAv.  iii.  27* 

The  badges  oi  Equites  were,  1.  A  horse  giy^i  the^i  by  the 
'  pnhlic;  hence  called  legitimus.  Odd.  Fast.  S.  ISOJ  2w  A 
golden  ring,  whence  annulo  aureo  donari,  for  iftter  equites 
legt;  3.  Augri^us  CXavttSf  or  J\inka  angusttclavia ;  4.  A  sepa- 
rate place  at  the  public  spectacles,  according  to  the  law  mude 
i>y  L.  Roscius  Otho^  a  tribune  of  the  people,  A.  U;  6SS.  Dio. 
xxxtL  25.  Jitvemdf  m.  159.  xiv.  324.  that  the  Equites  should 
sit  in  14  rows  (tn'XIV  grcUUbus^  next  to  the  Orehestra^  where 
the  senators  sat;  whence  Seoere  in  Qitatuordecim,  or  in 
EguEsTRtBus;  or  Spectare  in  Equite,  for  Equitem  esse^ 
Suet. 

The  oflfice  (MUNUS)  of  the  Equites  at  first  was  only  to 
serve  in  the  army;  but  afterwards  also  to  act  as  judges  or 
jurymen  {ut  judicarent\  and  to  farm  the  public  revenues 
(vscTiGALTA  conoucere).  Judges  Were  chosen  from  the 
senate  till  the  year  of  the  city  631,  at  which  time,  on  account 
of  the  corruption  of  that  order,  the  right  of  judging  was 
transferred  from  them  to  the  Equites,  by  me  Sempronian  law, 
made  by  C.  Gracchus.  It  was  again  restored  to  the  senate 
by  Sulla ;  but  afterwards  shared  between  4he  two  orders. 

The  Equites  who  &rmed  the  revenues  were  divided  into 
certain  societies^  and  he  who  preilided  in  such  a  aodety  was 
billed  M AGISTER  SOCIETATIS,  Cie.  Fan.  xiu.  9.  These 
farmers  (PUBLICANI)  were  held  in  such  respect  at  Rome, 
that  Cicero  calls  them  Hbmines  ampUssimij  hofiestissimij  et 
crnatissimi  s  pro  Lege  ManiL  7*  fios  eqtdtum  Bomanorum, 
ffmamentum  civitatis^  Jlrinaimentum  re^puNiatf  pro  Fkncio,  9. 

But 
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JSut  this  was  far  from  being  the  case  in  the  provinces  where 
publicans  were  held  in  detestation,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Verr.  ii«  3. 
especially  their  servants  and  assistants* 

A  great  degree  of  splendor  was  added  to  the  Equestrian 
order  by  a  procession  (TRANSVECTIONE),  which  tHeiy 
made  through  the  city  every  year  on  the  15  th  day  of  July» 
{Idibus  OuinctilibuSf  Liv.  ix.  46.)  from  the  temple  of  Honour, 
or  of  Mars,  without  the  city,  to  the  Capitol,  riding  on  horse- 
back, with  wreaths  of  olive  on  their  heads,  drest  in  their 
Tpga  paltnata^  or  trabea^  of  a  scarlet  colour,  and  bearing  in 
tneir  hands  the  military  ornaments  which  they  had  received 
from  their  general,  as  a  reward  for  their  valour,  IHorys.  vi- 
13.  Plin.  XV.  As.  5.  At  this  time  it  was  not  allowable  to  cite 
.them  before  a  court  of  justice;  such  at  least  was  the  case 
under  Augustus,  SueL  Aug.  38. 

Every  fifth  year,  when  this  procession  was  made,  the 
JLquites  rode  up  to  the  Censor  seated  in  his  curule  chair^ 
before  the  Capitol,  and  dismounting  led  along  (traducebant) 
their  horses  in  their  hands  before  him,  Cic.  Cluent.  48» 
Q,uinctiL  5.  11.  13.  and  in  this  manner  they  were  reviewed 
(RECOGNOSCEBANTUR). 

If  any  Eqties  was  corrupt  in  his  morals,  or  had  diminished 
bis  fortune,  or  even  had  not  taken  proper  care  of  his  horse, 
GelL  iv.  20.  the  Censor  ordered  him  to  sell  his  horse,  Liv. 
xxix.  S7.  and  thus  he  was  reckoned  to  be  removed  from  the 
.Equestrian  order;  hence  ADIMERE  EQUUM,  to  degrade 
an  Eques :  But  those  whom  the  Censor  approved,  were  or- 
dered to  lead  aloug{traducerii)  their  horses.  Chid*  Trist,  ii.  89. 

At  this  time  also  the  Censor  read  over  a  list  of  the  Equites^ 
and  such  as  were  less  culpable  {qui  minore  cutpd  tenerentur) 
were  degraded  (ordine  e^uestri  moti  sunt),  only  by 
passing  over  their  names  in  the  recital.  Suet.  dai.  16.  We 
find  it  mentioned  as  a  reward^  that  a  person  should  not  be 
obliged  to  serve  in  the  army,  nor  to  maintain  a  public  horse^ 
(ne  tnvitus  militaret^  neve  Censor  ei  equum  publicum  assignaret ;) 
but  this  exemption  could  be  granted  only  by  the  people,.  Ldv^ 
xxxix*  19. 

The  Eques  whose  name  was  first  marked  in  the  Censor's- 
books,  was  called  EQUESTRIS  ORDINIS  PRINCEPS, 
Plin,  Ep.  I  14.  or  PRINCEPS  JUVENTUTIS ;  not  that  in 
reality  the  Equites  were  all  young  men,  for  many  grew  old  in 
that  order,  as  Maecenas  and  Atticus;  and  we  find  the  two 
Censors,  Livius  and  Nero^  were  Equites^  Liv.  xxix.  37*  but 
because  they  had  been  generally  so  at  their  first  institution.; 
y^A  among  the  Romans  men  were  called  Juoenes  till  near 
fifty.  Hence  we  find  JuUus  Csesar  called  Adclescenttdus, 
when  he  stood  candidate  for  being  high-priest>  although  he 

was 


Iras  then  thirty-six  years  old^  Sail.  Cat.  49.  And  Cicera  calls 
himself  Adolescens  when  he  was  Consul,  Phil.  ii.  5.  Under 
the  Emperors,  the  heirs  of  the  empire  were  called  Prinerpes 
JtivenhitiSj  Suet.  Calig.  15.  vel  jievenumj  Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  S» 
41.  We  find  this  name  also  applied  to  the  whole  Equestrian 
order,  Liv.  xlii.  61. 


THE  PLEBEUN  OR  POPULAR  ORDER, 

A  LL  the  other  Roman  citizens,  besides  the  Patricians  and 
"-  Eqmtesj  were  called  PLEBS  or  POPULUS.  Poptdm 
sometimes  comprehends  the  whole  nation;  as  Clementia 
RoMANi  PopuLi :  or  all  the  people  except  the  senate ;  as  Si>- 
Katus  populusque  Roman  us.  In  which  last  sense  pleH 
is  also  often  used ;  as  when  we  say,  that  tlie  Consuls  were 
created  from  the  plebeians^  that  is,  from  those  who  were  not 
Patricians.  But  plebs  is  usually  put  for  the  lowest  common 
people;  hence,  adpcpultimplebemquereferre,  Cic.  Fam«  viii.8. 
So  GeU.  X.  10.  Thus  Horace;  Plebs  erisj  i.  e.  unuseplebe^  a 
plebeian,  not  an  Eques^  Ep.  i.  1.  59.  who  also  uses  plebs  for 
the  whole  people,  Od,  iii.  14.  1. 

The  common  people  who  lived  in  the  country,  and  cnltf- 
vated  the  ground,  were  called  PLEBS  RUSTICA,  Liv. 
XXXV.  1.  Anciently  the  senatorsalso  did  tlie  same,  Cic.  deSsn. 
16.  but  not  so  in  after-times,  Ui).  iii.  26.  The  common 
people  who  live^  in  the  city,  merchants,  mechanics,  &c  Cic 
Off:  i.  42.  were  called  PLEBS  URBANA,  Sail.  Cat.  ST. 
Both  are  joined,  lb.  Jug.  73. 

The  PuEBS  xusTiCA  was  the  most  respectable.     {Optima  et 
wufdestissimaf  Cic.  RulL  ii.  3 1  •  lattdatissima,  Plin.  1 8. 3.)   The 
Plebs  urbana  was  composed  of  the  poorer  citizens,  many 
of  whom  followed  no  trade,  but  were  supported  by  the  pul>- 
lic  and  private  largesses.     {Eosptdflicum  malum  alebat ,-  Sallu8|» 
Cat.  370    ^^  the  latter  ages  of  the  republic  an  immense  quan- 
.tity  of  com  was   annually  distributed   among  them  at  d^ 
public  expence,  five  bushels  monthly  to  each  roan,  Saliim. 
,Fragm.  edit.  Cortii,  p.  974.     Their  principal  business  was  to 
.attend  on  the  tribunes  and  popular  magistrates  in  their  assem- 
blies ;  hence  they  were  called  turba  fobensis,  Liv.  ix.  46. 
and  bom  their  venality  and  corruption,  Opeks  conDUCTf 
.vel  mercenariif  in  allusion  to  mercenary  workmen,  Cic.  SexL 
.17.  27.  Qjjratr.  ii.  1.     Att.  i.  13.     Opi:bje  conductorum^ 
Seai.  50.    multitubo   conducta,    PhiL  i.   9.   concionbs 
coNBUCTf,   Sexl.  49.  53.      Concionalis   hirudo   mrarii^ 
saisera  ac  jyuna  plbbecula,  Att.  i.  16.      Fjex  et  sordes 

I^RBis,  lb.  V6^  Ubbana  et  perdita  Plebs,  Id.  vii.  3. 

Cicero 
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Cicero  often  opposes  the  popufaoe  {poptdus,  plebs^  muliitU'' 
dOf  tenmoresj  Sec)  tothepnncipal  nobility^  {principes  delectif 
Optimateset  Optimaiium  prtncipesj  honesti,  boni^  locupletes,  ^c.) 
Cia  Sext  48.  68,  Stc.  / 

There  were  leading  men  among  the  populace  (duces  miiUt" 
iudinum\  kept  in  pay  by  the  seditious  magistrates,  who  used 
for  hire  to  stimulate  them  to  the  most  daring  outrages,  Sal^ 
hat.  Cat.  50.  Cic.  Sext.  37*  46.  The  turbulence  of  the  com- 
mon people  of  Rome,  the  natural  effect  of  idleness  and  un- 
funded licentiousness,  is  justly  reckoned  among  the  chief 
causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  republic  Trade  and  manufactures 
being  t:onsidered  as  servile  employments,  Sattust.  Cat.  4. 
Dionys.  ix«  25.  they  had  no  encouragement  to  industry;  /md 
the  numerous  spectacles  which  were  exhibited,  particularly 
the  shews  of  gladiators,  served  to  increase  their  natural  fero- 
city. Hence  they  were  always  ready  to  join  in  any  conspi- 
racy against  the  state,  SaUust.  Cat.  37. 


OTHER  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  ROMAN  PEOPLE. 

1.'  PATRONS   AND   CLIENTS;     NOBILES,    N9VI,    AND    IGNOBILES 

OPTIMATES;  AND   POPULABES. 

''l^riAT  the  patricians  and  plebeians  might  be  connected  to- 
'''  gether  by  the  strictest  bonds,  Romulus  ordained  that  eveiy 
pleb^n  should  chuse  from  the  patricians  any  one  he  pleased, 
as  his  PATRON  or  protector,  whose  CLIENT  he  was  called 
{quod  ewn  cclebat).  It  was  the  part  of  the  Patron  to  advise 
fmd  to  defend  his  client,  to  assist  him  with  his  interest  and 
f substance,  in  short  to  do  every  thing  for  him  that  a  parent 
uses  to  do  for  his  children.  The  Client  was  obliged  to  pay 
all  kind  of  respect  to  his  patfon,  and  to  serve  him  with  his 
life  and  fortune  in  any  extremity, .  Dionys.  ii.  10. 

It  was  unlawfol  for  Patrons  and  Clients  to  accuse  or  bear 
'^tness  against  each  other ;  and  whoever  was  found  to  have 
acted  otherwise,  might  be  slain  by  any  one  with  impunity,  aa 
a  victim  devoted  to  Pluto  and  the  infernal  gods.  Hence  both 
Patrons  and  Clients  vied  with  one  another  in  fidelity  and  ob* 
aervance^  and  for  more  than  600  years  we  find  no  dissensions 
between  them.  Ibid.  Virgil  joins  to  the  crime  of  beating 
one's  parent  that  of  defrau<Sng  a  client,  JEn.  vi.  605.  It  was 
esteeined  hichly  honourable  for  a  patrician  to  have  numerovs 
clients,'  bom  nereditary,  and  acquired  by  his  own  merit, 
Herat.  Ep.  ii.  t.  103.    Juoenal.  x.  44. 

In  after-times,  even  cities  and  whole  nations  were  under 
the  protection  of  illustrious  Roman  fiimilies ;  As  the  Sicilians 
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under  th^  patronage  of  the  Msrcelli,  Cic.  in  QeciL  4*  Ferr. 
lu.  18.  Cyprus  and  Cappadocia  under  that  of  Cato,  Ctc. 
Fam.  XV.  4.  the  AUobroges  under  the  patronage  of  the  Fabii^ 
SaUusi*  Cat,  41.  the  Bononienses,  of  the  Antonii,  Suet.  Aug. 
17 .  Lacedaemon,  of  the  Claudii,  Id*  Tib.  6.  Thus  the  people 
of  Puteoli  chose  Cassius  and  the  Bruti'  for  tb^ir  patrons,  Cic. 
POL  ii.  4 1.  Capua  chose  Cicero,  Cic.  Pis,  11.  Fanu  xvi.  1 1. 
&C.  This  however  seems  to  have  taken  place  also  at  an  early 
period,  Liv.  ix.  20.  &c« 

Those  whose  ancestors  or  themselves  had  borne  any  CuruH 
magistracy,  tjiat  is,  had  been  Consul,  Praetor,  Censor,  or 
Curule  ^ile,  were  called  NOBILES,  and  had  the  right  of 
making  images  of  themselves  (JUS  IMAGINUM),  which 
were  kept  with  great  care  by  their  posterity,  and  carried 
before  them  at  funerals,  Plin.  xxxv.  2. 

These  images  were  nothing  else  but  the  busts  or  the  eflSgies 
of  persons  down  to  the  shoulders,  made  of  wax  and  painted; 
which  th^  used  to  place  in  the  courts  of  their  houses 
{airia)y  inclosed  in  wooden  cases,  and  seem  not  to  have 
brought  than  out  except  on  solemn  occasions,  Pofyb.  vL  51. 
There  were  titles  or  inscriptions  written  below  them,  point- 
ing out  the  honours  they  had  enjoyed,  and  the  exploits  they 
had  performed.  {Juvenal.  Sat  viiL  69.  PUn.  xxxv.  2.)  Hence 
vHogines  is  often  put  for  nobilitas,  Sallust.  Jug.  85.  Liv.  iiL 
58.  and  cera  for  imagines^  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  8.  Sb*  Anciently 
diis  light  of  images  was  peculiar  to  tlte  patricians ;  but  after- 
wards the  plebeians  also  acquired  it,  when  admitted  to  curule 
offices. 

Those  who  were  the  first  of  th^ir  family  that  had  raised 
themselves  to  any  curule  office^  were  called  Homines  NOVI, 
new  men  or  upstarts.  Hence  Cicero  calls  himself  Homo  per 
seecgnitusj  in  Cfit  i.  11. 

l^ose  who  had  no  images  of  their  own  or  of  their  ancestors, 
were  called  IGNOBILES. 

Those  who  favoured  the  interests  of  the  senate^  were  called 
OPTIMATES,  Liv.  ii.  39.  and  sometimes  Proceres  or  Prin* 
eifes  :  Those  who  studied  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  multitude^ 
were  called  FOPULARES,  of  whatever  order  thev  were^ 
Cic.  pf^o  Sext*  45.  This  was  a  division  of  factions,  ana  not  of 
rank  or  dignity,  Dionifs.  ix.  1.  The  contests  betwixt  these 
two  parties  excited  we  greatest  commotions  in  the  9tat^ 
which  finally  terminated  in  the  extinction  of  liberty.    ^  c 
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II.     GENTES   AND    FAMILTJE ;     NAMES    OF   THE     ROMANS; 

INGENUI   AND  LIB£RTINI,   &C. 

THE  Romans  were  divided  into  various  clans  (GENTES), 
snd  each  gens  into  several  families  (in  Familias  v.  Stirpes). 
Thus  in  the  Gens  Cornelia^  were  the  families  of  the  ScipioneSf 
Lentuli,  Cethegij  DolabeUce,  Cinme^  Sylla^  &c.  Those  of 
the  same  gens  were  called  GENTILES,  and  those  of  the 
same  lamiiy,  AGNATI,  Cic.  Top,  c.  6.  Fesius  in  Voce 
Gentiles.  But  relations  by  the  father's  side  were  also 
called  J/tgnatif  to  distinguish  them  from  Cognati^  relations 
only  by  the  mother's  side.  An  Agnatus  might  also  be  called 
CdgnatuSf  but  not  the  contrary.  Thus  patruuSj  the  father's 
brother,  was  both  an  agnatus  and  cognahis:  but  avunculus^ 
Ae  mother's  brother,  was  only  a  cognatus.  Digest. 

Anciently  Patricians  only  were  said  to  have  a  gens^  Liv.  x. 
8.  Hence  some  patricians  were  said  to  be  majonm  gentium^ 
and  others  minorum  gentium^  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  2 1 .  But  when  the 
plebeians  obtained  the  right  of  intermarriage  with  the  patri- 
cians, and  access  to  the  honours  of  the  state,  they  likewise 
received  the  rights  of  gentes^  (j^ra  gentium^  vel  gentilia ;) 
which  rights  were  then  said  to  be  confounded  by  these  inno- 
vations, ZAv.  iv.  1,  &c.  Hence,  however,  some  gentes  were 
patrician,  and  others  plebeian ;  and  sometimes  in  the  same 
gens  there  were  some  families  of  patrician  rank,  and  others 
of  plebeian,  Suet.  Tib.  1.  Hence  also  sine  gentej  for  libertinus 
et  nan  generosus,  ignobly  bom,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  5.  15. 

To  raiirk  the  different  ^^n^^s  ondjamili^e^  and  to  distinguish 
tibe  individuals  of  the  same  family,  the  Romans,  at  least  the 
more  noble  of  them,  bad  commonly  three  names,  the  Pneno- 
menj  Nomeny  and  Cognomenj  Juy&odX.  v.  126.  Quinctil.  8. 8.27. 

The  PRiGNOMEN  was  put  first,  and  marked  the  indivi- 
dual. It  was  commonly  written  with  one  letter ;  as  A.  for  j^Ur- 
lus :  C.  Caius ;  D.  Decimus ;  K.  Kaso ;  L.  Lucius :  M.  Marcus  i 
M\  Manius  f  N.Numerius;  P.  Publius;  Q.  Qtiintus:  T. 
Titus :  Sometimes  with  two  letters,  as,  Ap.  Appius;  Cn.  Cneius  ; 
Sp.  Spurius;  Ti.  Tiberius;  apd  sometimes  with  three,  as. 
Mam.  Mamercus;  Ser.  Servius  ;  Sex.  Sextus. 

Die  NOMEN  was  put  after  the  Pmnonieny  and  marked 
the^^n^,  and  commonly  ended  in  tus;  as,  Cornelius^  Fabius^ 
TuUiuSf  JidiuSf  Octavius,  Sec. 

The  COGNOMEN  was  put  last,  and  marked  the  familia  i 
as,  CicerOy  Casar^  tec 

Thus  in  Publius  Cornelius  ScipiOf  Publius  is  the  Pr^enomen  / 
Cornelius^  the  Nomen  j  and  Scipio^  the  Cognomen. 

6*  Some 
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Some  gentes  seem  to  have  had  no  Bimame;  as,  the  Marian : 
Thus,  C.  Marius,  Q^  Seriarius,  L,  MummiuSy  Plutarch,  in 
Mario.  Gens  Bxid/amilia  seem  sometimes  to  be  put  the  one 
for  the  other :  Thus  Fabta  gens^  y.Jamilia^  Liv.  ii.  4S>. 

Sometimes  there  was  also  a  fourth  name,  called  the  AG* 
NOM£N  or  Cognomen^  added  from  some  illustrious  action  or 
remarkable  event  Thus  Scipio  was  named  AfricanuSj  from 
the  conquest  of  Carthage  and  Africa.  On  a  similar  account, 
bis  brother  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  was  named  AsioHeus. 
So  Quinttts  Fabius  Maximus  was  called  Cunctatary  from  his 
checking  the  impetuosity  of  Hannibal  by  declining  battle. 
We  find  likewise  a  second  Agnomen  or  Cognomen  added; 
thus,  the  latter  PiMius  Cornelius  Scipio  A/ricemus  is  called 
JEmilianuSi  because  he  was  the  son  of  L.  ^milius  Paulus, 
and  adopted  by  the  son  of  the  great  Scipio,  who  had  no  male 
children  of  his  own.  But  he  is  commonly  called  by  authors 
Afiicttnus  Minor,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  former  Scipio 
Africanus. 

The  Romans  at  first  seem  to  have  had  but  one  name ;  as 
Botmdus,  BeimiSy  &c.  or  two;  as  Numa  Pompiliusy  Thdlus 
HosiUiuSj  Ancus  Martiusy  Tarquinius  Priscusj  Servius  TuUrus^ 
Sextus  Tarqmnius.  But  when  they  were  divided  into  tribes 
cr  clans  and  families  (in  gentes  etjamilias\  they  began  com* 
monly  to  have  three ;  as  L,  Junius  Brutus,  M.  Valerius  Popli' 
cola,  &c. 

'  The  three  names,  however,  were  not  always  used ;  com- 
monly two,'  and  sometimes  only  one,  namely,  the  simame, 
SaU.  Cat.\7'  Cic,  Bpist. passim.  But  in  speaking  to  any 
one,  the  pr€enomen  was  generally  used,  as  being  peculiar  to 
citizens;  for  slaves  had  no  jpr^rmTOT^.  Hence,  Gaudent prce-- 
nomine  TRoUes  auricula.  Her.  Sat.  iL  5.  32. 

Tlie  simames  were  derived  from  various  drcumstancesy 
either  from  some  quality  of  the  mind ;  as  Cato  from  wisdom, 
i.  e.  Caius,  wise^  Cic.  de  Sen.  2.  &c.  or  from  the  habit  of  the 
body,  as  Cahms,  Crassus,  Macer,  Sec  or  from  cultivating  par- 
ticalar  fruits,  as,  Lentulus,  Piso,  Cicero,  &c.  Certain  simames 
sometimes  gave  occasion  to  jests  and  witty  allusions ;  thus, 
AAia,  Hon  Ep.  i.  I:).  9.  Sio  Serranus  Calatinus,  Cic  pro 
Sext.  S3*  Hence  also  in  a  different  sense  Vii^ilsays,  Vel  i£ 
sulco,  Senane,  serefUem,  Mn.  vi.  844.  for  Q.  Cincinnatus  was 
called  Skrranus,  because  the  ambassadors  from  the  senate 
found  him  sawing,  when  they  brought  him  notice  that  he  was 
made  dictator,  Plin.  xviii.  3. 

Hie  Pranomen  used  to  be  given  to  boys,  on  the  9th  day, 

which  was  called  'ibVs  lustricus  or  the  day  of  pufification, 

when  certain  religious  ceremonies  were  perfo;nned,  Macrob^ 

Sat.:u  l^  Suet.  Ner.  Q.      The  ddest  son  <^theJL family 
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Uftttldly  got  the  Pranomen  of  his  father ;  the  rcot  were  named 
from  their  uncles  or  other  relations. 

When  diere  was  only  one  daughter  in  a  family,  she  used 
to  be  called  from  the  name  of  the  gens  i  tims  TulUa,  the 
daughter  of  Cicero ;  JuUof  the  daughter  of  CSaesar ;  Oc^nvor, 
the  sister  of  Augustus,  &c. ;  and  they  retained-  the  same  name, 
after  they  were  married.  When  there  were  two  daugbkers, 
diey  one  was  called  Major  and  the  other  Minor  $  thus,  Cbr- 
nelia  Major^  Cornelia  Minor*  If  there  were  more  than  two, 
they  were  distinguished  by  their  number ;  thus,  Prima^  8e^ 
cundOf  TertiOf  QsuLrta^  Qjdnia,  S^c.  Varro,  de  Lat.  Ling.  yiii. 
88.  Suet.' Jul.  50.  Or  more  softly,  Terttdla,  Qu^iUay 
OuiniiUoy  Sfc.  Cic.  Att.  xiv.  20.  Women  seem  anciently  to 
have  also  had  prsenomens,  which  were  marked  with  inverted 
letters;  thus,  q  for  Caia,  7  for  Lucia^  &c* 

During  the  flourishing  state  of  the  republic,  the  names  of 
the  genieSf  and  simames  of  the  familue  always  remained  fixed 
and  certain.  They  were  common  to  all  the  children  of  a  far 
mily,  and  descended  to  their  posterity.  But  after  the  subyer- 
fiion  of  liberty  they  were  changed  and  confounded. 

Those  were  called  LIBERi,  free,  who  had  the  powsr  of 
doing  what  they  pleased.  Those  who  were  bom  of  parents 
who  had  been  always  free,  were  called  INGENUI.  Slaves 
made  free  were  called  LIBERTI  and  LIBERTINL  Thejr 
were  called  lAberti  in  relation  to  their  masters,  and  Libertini 
in  relation  to  free-bom  citizens ;  thus,  Ldbertm  meus^  Ubertm 
CasariSf  and  not  Ubertinus  ;  but  liberHnm  homOf  i.  e.  non  in^ 
gemma.  ServuSf  cummanu  miUiiur^JU  libertinus  {non  libertus), 
QdinctiL  8.  3.  21. 

Some  think  that  Ubertini  were  the  sons  of  the  Idbertiy  from 
Suetonius,  Claud.  24*,  who  says  that  they  were  thus  called 
anciently :  so  hidor.  ix.  4. ;  but  this  distinction  neyer  occurs 
in  the  oaasics.  On  the  contrary,  we  fibad  both  words  applied 
to  the  salne  person  in  writers  who  flourished  in  different 
ajKS.  Pland.  MO.  Glor.  iv.  1.  15.  16.  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  47* 
Inose  whom  Cicero^  de  Oral.  i.  9.  calls  Libertini^  Livy  makes 
gid  seroikdem  servUientf  xlv.  15,  Henoe  Seneca  often  con- 
trasts Send  el  Liberia  higemd  et  IdberHnif  de  Vit  Beat.  24. 
£p.Sl*ftb« 


SLAVES. 

jRLf  EN  became  slayes  among  the  Roman^^y  being  taken 
^  m  war^  by  sale^  by  way  of  punishment,  or  oy  bdng  bom 
in  a  state  of  scryitude,  {^end  aut  nascdfontur  »xkt^^^nt.y 

1.  TI10M  tomak^  who  rolwttffily  laid  down  tbeir  ama 

and 
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and  sorrendered  themselves,  retained  tbe  rights  of  freedom^ 
and  were  called  DEDITITII,  Liv.  viL  8i.  Qes.  i.  27.  But 
tiiCMe  taken  in  tbe  field,  or  in  the  stonniog  of  cities,  were 
sold  by  auction  {sub  corona^  as  it  was  termed,  Liv.  v.  22,  &c* 
because  they  wore  a  crown  when  sold ;  or  sub  hasta^  because 
a  spear  was  set  up  where  the  crier  or  aucticHieer  stood.) 
Tbey  were  called  SERVI  [qxiod  essenf  beUo  servati),  Isidor.  ix. 
4  or  MANCIPIA  {quasi  manu  captt\  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  8. 

2.  There  was  a  continual  market  for  slaves  at  Rome. 
Thoae  who  dealt  in  that  trade  (MANGONES  vel  VENALI- 
TII,  Cic.  Orat.  70.  qui  venules  habebantf  Plaut*  Trin.  ii.  2* 
51.)  brouffht  them  thither  from  various  countries.  The  seller 
was  bound  to  promise  for  the  soundness  of  his  slaves,  and  not 
to  conceal  their  faults,  Herat*  Sat.  ii.  3.  2S5.  Hence  they 
were  commonly  exposed  to  sale  {producebantur)  naked  ;  and 
they  carried  a  scroll  {titulus  vel  inscriptio)  hanging  at  their 
necks,  on  which  their  good  and  bad  qualities  were  specified, 
GeUm  iv.  2.  If  the  selkr  gave  a  false  account,  he  was  bound 
to  make  up  the  loss,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  16.^  17.,  or  in  some  cases 
to  take  back  the  slave.  Ibid.  23.  Those  whom  the  seller 
woald  not  warrant  (pnestare)  were  sold  with  a  kind  of  cap  on 
their  head,  {pileati^  Gell.  vii.  4.) 

ITiose  brought  from  beyond  seas  had  their  feet  whitened 
with  chalk,  {cretatis  v.  gi/psatis  pedibusj  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xxxv. 
17.  18.  s.  58.  TibuU.  ii.  3.  64.)  and  their  ears  bored  {auribus 
perforatis\  Juvenal,  i.  104.  Sometimes  slaves  were  sold  on 
thayt  condition^  that  if  they  did  not  please,  they  should  be 
returned  {redhiberentur)  within  a  limited  time,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  24^ 
Plaut.  Most.  iii.  2.  tl3.  Festus.  Foreign  slaves,  when  first 
brought  to  the  city,  wef«  called  YEN  ALES,  or  Servi  novicii, 
Cic.'pro  Qjdnct.  6.  Hin.  Ep.  i.  21.  duinctilictn.  i.  12.  2.  vtii.' 
2.  8.  Slaves  who  had  served  long,  and  hence  were  become 
artftdy  v^eratares^  Terent.  Heaut.  v.  1.  16. 

It  was  not  lawful  for  free-bom  citizens  among  the  Romans, 
as  among  other  nations,  to  sell  themselves  for  slaves.  Much 
less  was  it  allowed  any  other  person  to  dell  free  men.  But 
as  this  gave  occasion  to  certain  frauds,  it  was  ordained  by  a 
decree  pf  the  senate,  that  those  who  allowed  themselves  to 
be  sold  for  the  sake  of  sharing  the  price,  should  remain  in 
slavery.  Fathers  might,  indeeo,  sell  their  children-  for  slaves, 
but  these  did  not  on  that  account  entirely  lo$e  the  rights  of 
cittzens*  For  when  freed  from  their  slavery,  they  were  held  as 
higemi^  not  Ubeftini.  The  same  was  the  case  with  insolvent 
debton,  who  were  given  up  as  slaves  to  their  creditors,  (m*  /^ 

seroUutem  creditoribus  addicti^)  Quinctilian.  vi.  3.  26.  y. 
IQ.60. 

3.  Criminals  were  often  rednced  to  slavery,  by  wfty  of  pu- 
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nishment.  Thus  those  who  bad  n^leoted  to  get  thenuelvei* 
enrolled  in  the  Censor's  books,  or  refosed  to  enlist»  {jm  centum 
out  militiam  subter/i^erant^)  had  their  goode  confiscated,  and 
after  being  scourged,  were  sold  beyond  the  Tiber,  Cic*  pro 
Cacinay  24.  Those  condemned  to  the  mines,  or  to  fight  iritb 
wild  b^sts,  or  to  any  extreme  punishment,  were  first  aeprived 
of  liberty,  and  by  a  action  of  law,  termed  slaves  of  punishment, 
(servi  parue  Jir^ebantur.) 

4.  The  children  of  any  female  slave,  became  the  slaves  of 
her  master.  There  was  no  regular  marriage  among  slaves, 
but  their  connection  was  called  CONTUBERNIUM,  aad 
themselves,  Qmiubemales.  Those  slaves  who  were  born  in  the 
house  of  their  masters,  were  called  VERN^  or  VemaeuU  t 
hence  lingua  vernacular^  v.  -am,  one's  mother  tcoigue.  These 
slaves  were  more  petulant  than  others,  because  they  were  com- 
monly more  indulged,  Herat.  Sat.  iL  6.  SB. 

The  whole  company  of  slaves  in  one  house,  was  eaUed  FA- 
MIL! A,  Nep^  Att.  IS.  Cic.  ^Paradox,  v.  2.  (Familia  constat  ex 
servUpluribiis,  Cic  C8Bcin«  19.  Q^Undecimliberi  homines^  pepw^ 
his  est;  totidem  seroi^Jbmilia  s  tciidem  mnctif  ergastidum^  Apu- 
lei«  ApoL)  and  the  slaves,  FamiUareSj  Cic.  pro  CaeL  23.  Pliiiiit* 
Amphit  Prol.  127*  Hencefamilia  philosophorvm^  sects,  Cie. 
Jin.  iv.  18.    Divin.  ii.  1.  AtL  ii.  16.    Sententia^  qudt  famSiam 

duett,    HOKESTUM    QUOD    SIT,     ID    ESSE    SOLUM    BOMUM,   the 

chief  maxim  of  the  Stoics,  Id.  Jin.  ii.  16.  Lucius  Jhaniliam 
ducitj  is  the  chief  of  the  sect,  Id.  PhU.  v.  11.  Accedit  etiam^ 
quodfamiliam  ducity  &c.  is  the  chief  ground  of  praise^  Ibm. 
\ii;  5. 

The  proprietor  of  slaves  was  called  Dominus,  Ter^..  Eun.. 
iii.  2.  23.  whence  this  word  was  put  for  a  tyrant,  Liv.  iL  60. 
On  this  account  Augustus  refused  the  name^  Suet.  Aug.  53. 
So  Tiberius,  Id.  27.     Tacit.  Annal.  n.  27. 

Slaves  not  only  did  all  domestic  services,  but  were  likewise 
employed  in  various  trades  and  manufactures.     Such  as  had  a 

(genius  for  it,  were  sometimes  instructed  in  literature  and  the 
iberal  arts,  {artibus  ingenuis^  liberalibus  v.  honestisy  Cic) 
Horat.  Ep.  ii.  2.  7*  Some  of  these  were  sold  at  a  great  price, 
Plin.  vii.  39.  s.  40.  Senec.  £p.  27-  Suet.  Jul.  47.  Cic.  Base. 
Com.  10.  Hence  arose  a  principal  part  of  the  immense  wealth 
of  Crassus,  Plutarch,  in  vita  gus^ 

Slaves  employed  to  accompany  boys  to  and  firom  school^ 
were  called  PiEDAGOOi ;  and  the  part  of  the  house  where 
those  young  slaves  staid  who  were  instructed  in  liteiatiire, 
{litera  serMeSy  Senec.  Ep.  88.)  was  called  PjBDA60Qiuif^i%'»* 
Ep.  vii.  27* 

Slaves  were  promoted  according  to  their  behaviour;  as  from 
being  a  drudge  or  mean  slave  in  town  {Mediastimigl^  to  be  an 
oveneer  in  the  country  {FiUicus)y  Horat  £p«  i.  14. 

The 
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Tbe  country  fann»  of  the  weakfay  Rpmatis  in  later  times 
were  cultivated  chiefly  by  slavey  Plin.  xviii.  3.  Bat  there 
were  also  free  men  who  wrought  for  hire,  as  among  us 
(MERCENARII),  Cic.  Off.  i.  13.  fro  Oeein.  59. 

Among  the  Romana,  masters  had  an  absolute  power  oVer 
their  slaves.  They  might  scourge  or  put  them  to  death  at ' 
pleasure,  Jvoenal.  Sat.  vi.  219.  This  right  was  exercised 
with  so  great  cruelty,  especially  in  the  corrupt  ages  of  the 
republic,  that  laws  were  made  at  difierent  times  to  restrain  it. 
The  lash  was  the  common  punishment  ;*  but  for  certain  crimes  * 
they  used  to  be  branded  in  the  forehead,  and  sometimes  were 
forced  to  carry  a  piece  of  wood  round  their  necks  wherever 
they  went,  which  was  caUed  FURCA;  and  whoever  had  been ' 
sobyected  to  this  punishment  was  ever  afterwards  called 
FURCIF  ER.  A<  slave  that  had  been  oftea  beaten,  was  called 
MASTIGIA,  Ter.  Addph.  v.  2.  6*  or  VERBERO,  Id. 
Phorm.  iv.  4.  3«  A  slave  who  had  been  branded  was  called 
8TIGMATIAS,  v*  ^ieus^  i.  e*  noiis  companctus^  Cic  OS.  ii.  7* 
JbmeHpiuSj  Mart  viii.  7^«  9*  Literatusy  Plaut.  Cas.  iL  G.  49. 
(L  e»  UieriM  ifiscr^pha  .*  as,  umaliteratOj  Plant.  Rud.  ii.  5.  21. 
emienim  liieratus^  &c»  Id.  iv.  4.  112.)  Slaves  also  by  way  of 
pmuahment  were  often  shut  up  in  a  work-house,  or  bridewell 
(In  ergashtloj  v.  PI  STRING),  where  they  were  obliged  to  turn 
a  mill  for  grinding  com,  PUad.  et  Ter.  passim^  et  Senee.  At 
Utiurf.  iv.  37* 

Paisoos  employed  to  apprdiend  and  bring  back  {retrahere, 
Ter.  Heaut.  iv.  2.  65.)  slaves  who  fled  from  their  masters 
(FkjoiTivi,  Ck.  Fam.  v.  9.)  were  called  Fogitivaeii,  fTor. 
ui.  19. 

When  slaves  were  beaten,  they  used  to  be  suspended  with 
a  wei^t  tied  to  their  feet,  that  they  might  not  move  them, 
Plaut.  Adn.  ii.  £.  34.  &c.  AuL  iv.  4.  16.  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  4. 
43.  To  deter  slaves  from  offending,  a-  thong  (kabena)  or  a 
lash  made  of  leather  was  commonly  hung  on  the  stair-case, 
{in  scalis)y  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  2.  15. ;  but  this  was  chiefly  applied  to 
younger  slaves.  Scholiast,  ibid.  Impuberes  habend  velfertdd 
fiectSMnttm-^  Ulpian.  D.  i.  38.  de  SC.  Silan.  Some  here  johi 
in  Mcalis  with  latuitj  as  Cic.  in  MiLlS.    Phil.  ii.  9. 

Slaves  when  punished  ci^itally  were  commonly  crucified, 
Juoenal.  vL  219.  Cic.  in  Ver.  v.  3.  64.,  &c.  but  this  punish- 
ment was  prohibited  under  Constantine. 

If  a  master  of  a  family  was  slain  at  his  own  bouse,  and  the 
moiderer  not  discovered,  all  his  domestic  slaves  were  liable  to 
be  put  to  death.  Hence  we  find  no  less  than  400  in  one 
fimaily  punished  on  this  account.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  48; 

Slaves  were  not  esteemed  as  persons,  but  as  things,  and 
might  be  transferred  from  one  owner  to  another,  like  any  oth^r 
efficts. 
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Slaves  C0UI4  not  appear  as  witnesses  in  a  court  of  justice^ 
Ter.  Phom.  ii.  1.  62.,  nor  make  a  will,  Plin.  Ep.  viiL  16.,  nor 
inherit  any  thing,  Id.  iv.  11. ;  but  gentle  masters  allowed  them 
to  make  a  kind  of  will  (quasi  testamerttafacere)j  Plin.  Ep.  viu. 
16.;  nor  could  slaves  serve  as  soldiers,  JtL  x.  39.  unless  first 
made  free,  Serv.  in  Firg.  JEn.  ix.  547.  except  in  the  time  of 
Hannibal,  when,  after  the  battle  of  Cannse,  8000  slaves  were 
•JfEJfl' without  beipg  freed,  Liv.  xxii.  57.  These  were  called 
VOLONES,  because  they  enlisted  voluntarily,  Festuss  and 
afterwards  obtained  their  freedom  for  their  bravery,  Liv. 
XXIV.  16. 

Slaves  had  a  certain  allowance  granted  them  for  theur  suste- 
nance (DIMENSUM),  commonly  four  or  five  pecks  (modii) 
of  gram  a^month,  and  five  denariiy  which  was  called  their 
MENSTRUUM,  DomU.  in  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  1. 9.  Senec.  Ep.  80. 
■gey  likewise  had  a  daily  aUowance^  (DIARIUM,  Horat. 
J^.  1. 14.  40.)  And  what  they  spared  of  this,  or  procured 
oy^nv  other  means  with  their  master's  consenty  was  called 
their  PECULIUM.  This  money,  with  their  master's  per- 
missi<m,  they  laid  out  at  interest,  or  purchased  with  it  a 
slave  for  themselves,  from  whose  labours  they  might  make 
profit  Such  a  slave  was  called  Setvi  VICARIUS,  Jabm/. 
SaU  u.  7.  79.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  S6.  Plaut.  Jsin.  ii.  4. 27.  Martial  ii. 
18.  7.  and  constituted  part  of  the  peadiunh  with  which  also 
slaves  sometimes  purchased  their  freedom.  Cicero  says,  that 
wber  and  industrious  slaves,  at  least  such  as  became  skves 
from  being  captives  in  war,  seldom  remained  in  servitude 
above  six  years,  Pkil.  viii.  11.  At  certain  times  slaves  were 
obliged  to  make  presento  to  their  masters  out  of  their  poor 

**^*°^i^*  ^  ^^  *  *wewo  suo  unciaiim  arnqmrserint^)  Te- 
tent.  ibid.  There  was  sometimes  an  agreement  between  the 
master  and  the  slave,  that  when  the  slave  should  pay  a  cer- 
tarn  sum,  the  master  should  be  obliged  to  give  him  hi^ 
liberty,  Plata.  JuL  v.  8.  Casin.  ii.  5,  6.  Sec.  BMid.  iv.  2.  28. 
Tacit,  xiv.  42. 

Aldiough  the  state  of  slaves  in  point  of  right  was  the  same, 
yet  their  .condition  in  families  was  very  di&rent,  according 
to  the  pleasure  of  their  masters  and  their  difierent  employ- 
ments. Some  were  treated  with  indulgence;  some  served  in 
chains,  as  janitors  and  door-keepers,  {oaiariif)  and  so  in 
the  country,  catenati  adtores,  Flor.  iii.  19.  Fincti  Jbssam, 
l^ucan.  vu.  402.  hi  l(sc.  qui  agrum  colunt)  vel  cokmi,  vel  servi 
suntsduti  autvincti,  Columell.  i.  7.  (see^iOf^titAGBicTOTOBE) 
others  were  confined  in  workhouses  below  mnrnd  (in  ereas- 
iults  mbterraneis).  So  Pliny,  FincH  pedes,  d^mmaim  minus 
mcnptique  vuUus,  aroa  eofercent,  xviii.  8.  CoUntra  ab  entas- 
tuUspessmum  est,  ib.  c.  6. 

At 
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At  c«rtai0  times  alaT«9  were  allowed  the  ^"eatest  freedom ; 
as  at  the  feast  of  Saturn  in  the  month  of  Deoember,  Horat'^ 
SaL  ii.  7*  ^  wbeathey  were  served  at  table  by  their  masters^ 
Amon.  de  Fer.  Bom.  iL  15.  and  on  the  Ides  of  Augost,  Esstm* 

The  number  of  slaves  in  Rome  and  through  Italy  was  im*- 
mense,  JuvenaL  iii.  140.  Some  rich  individuals  are  said  ta 
have  had  several  thousands,  Seneca  de  Tranq,  An.  viii.  Wars 
were  sometimes  excited  by  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves, 
Fhr.  iii..  19,  20. 

There  were  also  public  slaves,  who  were  used  for  variout 
public  services,  Uv.  i.  7.  and  especially  to  attend  on  the 
magistrates.  Their  condition  was  much,  more  tolerable  than 
that  erf*  private  slaves.  They  had  yearly  allowances  (annua) 
granted  them  by  the  public,  Plin.  Episi.  x.  SO.  40. 

There  were  also  persons  attached  to  the  soil  (ADSCKiPnn] 
vel  ^be  adscripti) ;  concerning  the  state  of  whom  writers  are 
not  agreed. 

Slaves  anciently  bore  the  praenomen  of  their  master ;  thus, 
Marcipdres,  Lucipdres,  Publipbresy  (quasi  Marci^  Luciiy  PubUi 
pueri^  Sec.)  Quinctilian.  i.  4.  26.  Afterwards  they  got  vari- 
ous names,  either  from  their  country,  or  from  other  circum* 
stances;  as,  Sifrusy  DavuSy  Geta^  ParmenOf  &c  in  comic 
writers;  TtrOy  Laurea^  Dionysiusj  &c.  in  Cicera  But  slaveik 
are  usually  distinguished  in  the  classics  by  their  different 
employments;  as  Medici^  Chirurgi^  Padagogij  Grammatici^ 
Scriba^  Fabric  Coqui^  &C 

Slaves  were  anciently  freed  by  three  ways,  Censu^  FindictOf, 
et  TestamentOi  Cic.  Topic  2.  seu  10. 

1.  Per  CENSUM,  when  a  slave,  with  his  master's  know- 
k^^  or  by  his  order,  got  his  name  inserted  in  the  Censor's 
rol£  Cic.  Ccesin.  34.  s..  99. 

2.  Per  VINDICTAM,  when  a  master  going  with  bis  slave 
in  his  hand  to  the  Praetor  or  Consul,,  and  in  the  prdvinces, 
to  the  Proconsui  or  Propraetov,  said,.  *^I  desire  that  this,  man 
*^  be  free  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Romans;''  Hunc 

HOMimSBf   LIBERUM  X86E   VOLO   MORE  Vel  JURE    QuiRITIUM ; 

and  the  Praetor,  if  he  approved^  putting  a  rod  on  the  head  of 
the  slavey  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  7*  76»  pronounced,  *^  I  say  that  this 
^  man  is  free  after  the  manner  of  the  Ibxnans."  Where> 
upon*  the  lictor  or  the  master  turning  him  round  in  a  circle, 
(which  was  called  VERTIGO,.  Pers.  Sat.  v.  75.)  and  giving 
him  a  blow  on  the  cheek,  {aidpa^  Isidor.  ix.  4.  whence^  nrnUo 
mq/oris  aUpae  mectan  'oenewit^.  Liberty  is  sold,  &c.  Phasdr.  ii. 
5..  22.)  let  him  go  {e  tnanu  emiUebat\  signifying  that  leave 
was  granted  him  to  go  where  he  pleased.  The  rod.  with 
tlie  skve  was  struck,  was  called  VINDICTA^  as  some 

D  S  think^ 
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think)  from  Vindicim  or  Vindex^  a  slave  of  the  VUelUi^  who' 
informed  the  senate  concerning  the  conspiracy  of  the  sons 
of  Brutus  and  others,  to  restore  the  Tarquins,  and  who  is 
said  to  have  been  first  freed  in  this  manner,  Liv,  ii.  5.; 
whence  also  perhaps  Vindicare  in  Ubertatem^  to  free.  Mu- 
UER,  Tnodo  quam  vindicta  redemitj  a  woman  lately  freed,  Odd* 
Art.  Am.  iii.  615. 

.  3.  Per  TESTAMENTUM,  when  a  master  gave  his  slaves 
their  liberty  by  his  will.  If  this  was  done  in  express  words 
(verbis  directi$)j  as  for  example,  Davus  servus  meus  liber 
SSTO;  such  freed  men  were  called  ORCINI  or  Charonita^ 
because  they  had  no  patron  but  in  the  infernal  regions.  In 
allusion  to  which,  those  unwdrthy  persons  who  got  admission 
into  the  senate  after  the  death  of  Csssar,  were  by  the  vulgar 
called  SENATORES  ORCINI,  Suet.  Aug.  35.  But  if  the 
Testator  signified  his  desire  by  way  of  request  {verbis  preca^ 
tivis)f  thus,  RoGO  heredem  meum,^  ut  Davum  manumit- 
tat;  the  heir  (Jueres  Jlduciarius)  retained  the  rights  of 
patronage. 
•    Liberty  procured  in  any  of  these  methods  was  called  Justa 

LrBERTAS. 

In  later  times  slaves  used  to  be  freed  by  various  other  me- 
thods ;  by  letter  {per  epistolam) ;  among  friends  {inter  amicos)^ 
if  before  five  witnesses  a  master  orderea  his  slave  to  be  free ; 
or  by  table  {per  mensam\  if  a  master  bid  a  slave  eat  at  his 
table,  Plin.  Epist.  vii^  1^.,  for  it  was  thought  disgraceftil  to 
eat  with  slaves  or  mean  persons,  and  benches  {subseUia)  were 
assigned  them,  not  couches.  Hence  imi  subseUii  vir^  a  person 
of  the  lowest  rank,  Ptaut.  Stick,  iii.  4^  32.  There  were  many 
other  methods  of  freeing  slaves,  but  these  did  not  confer  com- 
plete freedom.  They  only  discharged  them  from  servitude, 
but  did  not  entitle  them  to  the  privileges  of  oitizens :  unless 
afterwards  the  vindicta  was  superadded,  in  presence  of  a  ma- 
gistrate, Plin.  Ep.  vii.  16.  32. 

Anciently  the  condition  of  all  freed  slaves  was  the  same: 
they  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city  with  their  libard^,  Cic. 
pro  BalbOi  9.  according  to  the  institution  of  Servius  TuBius^ 
JDionys.  iv.  22.  &  123.  They  were,  however,  distributed  among 
the  four  city  tribes,  as  being  more  ignoble,  Uv.  Epit.  xx. 
But  afterwards,  when  many  worthless  and  profligate  person!!, 
being  freed  by  their  masters,  thus  invaded  the  rights  of 
citizens,  various  laws  were  niade  to  check  the  licence  of 
manumitting  slaves.  No  master  was  allowed  to  free  by  his 
will  above  a  certain  number,  in  proportion  to  the  number  he 
•had;  but  not  above  100,  if  he  bad  even  20,000,  which 
number  some  individuals  are  said  to  have  possessed,  Ath^. 
Deipnosoph.  vi.  20.    Hence  Seneca  speaks  of  vasta  spatia  ier^ 

rarum 
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per  vinctos  colenda  ,•  etjamilia  beUicosis  nationtbm  nu^or^ 
de  Bene£  tuL  10*  and  Pliny,  of  legions  of  slaves,  so  that  the 
master  needed  a  person  to  tell  him  their  names,  {nomenclator^) 
xxxiiL  1.  s.  6.  So  Petronius  Arbiter,  37-  117.  Augustus 
ordained  by  a  law,  called  JElia  Seniia^  that  no  slave  who  had 
ever  for  the  sake  of  a  crime  been  bound,  publiclv  whipt,. 
toitnred,  or  branded  in  tlie  face,  although  freed  by  his 
master,  should  obtain  the  freedom  of  the  city,  but  should 
always  remain  in  the  state  of  the  Dedititiiy  who  were  indeed 
free^  but  could  not  aspire  to  the  advantages  of  Roman  citizens^ 
Suet*  Aug,  40.  The  reason  of  this  law  may  be  gathered 
from  Ditmys,  iv.  24. 

Afterwards  by  the  law  called  Junta  Norbana,  because  it  was 
passed  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Junius  Norbanus,  A.  U.  771. 
those  freed  per  epistotam^  inter  amicosj  or  by  the  other  less 
solemn  methods,  did  not  obtain  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,, 
but  of  the  Latins  who  were  transplanted  into  colonies. 
Hence  they  were  called  LATINI  JUNIANI,  or  simply. 
LATINI,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  105. 

'    Slaves  when  made  free  used  to  shave  their  heads  in  the- 
temple  of  Feronia,  and  received  a  cap  or  hat,  as  a  ba^e  of 
liberty,  Serv.  ad  Virg*  JEn.  viii.  564.  Idv.  xIt.  44.      Hence^ 
Ad  pilevm  seroum  vocare^  for  ad  liberiatem,  Liv.  ibid.     Thw. 
also  were  presented  with  a  white  robe  and  a  ring  by  thenr 
master.    They  Aen  assumed  a  prtenomeny  and  prefixed  dfe- 
name  of  their  patron  to  their  own.     Thus,  Marcus  Tfdliuf> 
TVro,  thefreedman  of  Ocero.     In  allusion  to  which,  Persius 
says  Verterit  htmc  Dominus :  memento  turbinis  exit  MARCUS 
Daifkz,  Sat.  v.  77-     Hence,  Tanauatn  habeas  tria  nominOf  for 
tanquam  liber  sis,  JuvenaL  v.  120.      So  foreigners,  when  ad» 
mitted  into  the  freedom  of  the  city,  assumed  the  name  of 
that  person  by  whose  favour  they  obtained  it,  Cie.  Tarn.  xiii. 
85,  SG. . 

Patrons  retained  various  rights  over  their  freedmen.     If 
the  patron  was  reduced  to  poverty,  the  freedman  was  bound, 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  son,  to  support  him,  according  ta^ 
his  abilities.     And  if  a  patron  failed  to  support  his  freedmant. 
when  poor,  he  was  deprived  of  the  rights  of  patronage.. 

If  a  Ireedman  died  intestate^  without  heirs,  the  patron) 
succeeded  to  his  effects. 

'  Tlose  freedmen  who  proved  nngrateful  to  their  patrons* 
were  condemned  to  the  mines  [ad  bxutunUas) ;  and  the  Em- 
peror daudins  by  a  law,  reduced  them  to  their  former 
slavery  {in  servitutem  reoocavit)^  Suet  Cbmd.  25.  lAbertumf 
}pd  probatusjuerit  patrono  delatores  swnmisi^  qui  de  statu  ejus 
fiicereni  ei  quastionem^  setvum  paironi  essejussit.  lu  5.  Dig.  de 

jure  Patron. 
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RIGHTS  OF  ROMAN  CITIZENS, 

i 

ANn   OF   THE  DIFFERENT  INHABITANTS   OF   THE 

ROUAN  EMFFRE. 

,  \\/'HILE  Rome  was  but  small  and  thinly  inhabited,  who- 
-  ever  fixed  their  abode  in  the  jcity  or  Roman  territory^ 

obtained  the  rights  of  citizens. 

fTo  increase  the  number  of  citizens,  Romulus  opened  an 
nsyhtm  or  sanctuary  for  fugitive  slaves,  insolvent  debtors,  and 
malefactors,  whither  great  numbers  flocked  from  the  neigh* 
bouring  states,  Iav»  i.  8.  because  no  one  could  be  taken  from 
thence  to  punishment.  Id.  xxxv.  51.  Tac.  An.  iil.  60.  Even 
vanquished  enemies  v^ere  transplanted  to  Rome,  and  became 
citizens.  In  this  manner  the  freedom  of  the  city  was 
granted  by  Romulus  to  the  CceninenseSj  Camermi^  AntemnaleSj 
Crtistuminiy  and  at  last  also  to  the  Sabines.  This  example 
was  imitated  by  his  successors,  who  transplanted  the  Albans 
and  other  vanquislied  tribes  to  Rome,  Liv.  i.  29.  33.  Like- 
wise after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  freedom  of  the  city 
was  given  to  a  great  many,  especially  ailer  the  taking  and 
burning  of  the  city  by  the  G^uls;  at  which  time,  that  it 
might  be  rebuilt  with  more  splendor,  new  citizens  were  as- 
sumed from  the  VeierUeSj  Capenatesj  and  Falisciy  Liv.  vi.  4. 

Besides  those  who  had  settled  in  the  Roman  territory,  and 
who  were  divided  into  city  and  country  tribes,  the  freedom 
of  the  city  was  granted  to  several  foreign  towns,  which  were 
called  MUNICIPIA,  and  the  inhabitants  MUNICIPES,  be- 
cause tliey  might  enjoy  offices  at  Rome  {mmia  v,  munera 
capere  poterant).  When  any  of  these  fixed,  their  abode  at 
Rome,  they  became  Gives  Inctenui,  Cic  Brut.  75.  de 
Legg.  ii.  2.  Hence  it  happened,  that  the  same  person  might 
enjoy  the  highest  honours  both  at  Rome  and  in^is  own 
free  town.  Thus  Milo,  while  he  stood  candidate  for  the 
Consulship  at  Rome,  was  Dictator  in  his  own  native  city 
Lanuvium,  Cic.  pro  Mil.  Sj[.  The  firee  town  in  which  one 
was  born  was  called  patria  oermana,  naturae  vel  loci.  Rome^ 
{qua  exceptus  est\  patria  communis,  civitatis  vel  juris.  Cic. 
de  Legg.  ii.  2. 

But  when  the  Roman  empire  was  more  widely  extended, 
.and  the  disnity  of  a  Roman  citizen  of  course  began  to  be 
more  valu^  the  freedom  of  the  city  {jus  civitatis)  was  more 
sparin^y  conferred,  and  in  diflerent  degrees,  according  to 
the  dittereni  merits  of  the  allies  towards  the  republic  To 
some  the  r^ht  of  voting  {Jus  stfffragii)  was  given,  and  to 
others  not     The  people  of  Caere  were  the  first  who  obtained 
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the  freedom  of  the  city  without  the  ri^t  of  voting;  for 
having  received  the  sacred  things  of  the  Koman  peop^  the 
Vestal  Virgjps  and  priests,  when  they  fled  from  the  Gauls, 
A.  GelL  XVI.  IS.      The  freedom  of  the  city  was  soon  after 

S'ven  in  this  manner  to  the  people  of  Capua,  Fundi,  Forroi», 
umae,    and    Sinuessa,   Liv.  viii.  14.   to  the  inhabitants  of 
Acerra,  ibid.  17.  and  of  Anagnia,  &c. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lanuvium,  Aricia,  Nomentum,  Pedum, 
received  the  freedom  of  the  city,  with  the  right  of  voting, 
Liv.  viii.  14.  and  Privernum  {Privemates)y  c.  21.  But  several 
cities  of  the  Hermci  preferred  their  own  laws,  Ldv.  ix.  43. 
In  process  of  time,  this  right  was  granted  to  all  the  allies  of 
the  Latin  name ;  and  after  the  social  or  Italian  war,  it  was 
communicated  to  all  the  Italians  south  of  the  river  Rubioou 
on  the  upper  sea,  and  of  the  city  Luca  on  the  lower  sea. 
Afterwards  the  same  right  .was  granted  to  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
which  .hence  began  to  oe  called  Gallia  Togata.  Augustus 
was  very  sparing  in  conferring  the  freedom  of  the  city ;  but 
the  succeeding  emperors  were  more  liberal,  and  at  different 
times  eranted  it  to  different  cities  and  nations.  At  last 
CaracaUa  granted  the  freedom  of  Roman  citizens  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world. 

Those  who  did  not  enjoy  the  right  of  citizens  were  an- 
ciently called  HOSTES,  and  afterwards  PEREGRINI,  Cic. 
Offl  i.  12.  After  Rome  had  extended  her  empire,  first  over 
Latitim,  then  over  Italy,  and  lastly  over  great  part  of  the 
world,  the  rights  which  the  subjects  of  that  empire  enjoyed 
came  to  be  divided  into  four  kinds;  which  may  be  called 
Jui  QtdriHuMj  Jus  Latiiy  Jus  Italicum,  Jus  Provinciarum  vd 
Pi-ooinciale. 

JUS  QUIRITIUM  comprehended  all  the  rights  of  Roma^ 
citizens,  which  were  difierent  at  different  times.  The  righti» 
of  Romui  citizens  were  either  private  or  public :  the  former 
were  properly  called  Jus  Qjdrititan^  and  the  latter  Jus  Civitatis^ 
Plin.  Ep.  X.  4.  6. 22.  Cic.  in  Rull.  ii.  19.  as  with  us  there  i^ 
a  distinction  between  denization  and  naturalization. 


I.  PRIVATE  RIGHTS  OF  ROMAN  CITIZENS. 

^HE  private  rights  of  Roman  citizens  were,  1.  Jus  Ldbef' 
*  to/w,  the  right  of  liberty ;  2.  Jus  GenUUtatis  et  Familia^ 
the  right  of  family ;  3.  Jus  connubii^  the  riffht  of  marriage  \ 
4.  Jus  Fairiumf  the  right  of  a  father ;  5.  Ms  Dominii  Legi- 
timi^  the  right  of  legal  property ;  6.  Jus  Testamenti  et  Hare* 
ditatis^  the  right  of  mi^ng  a  will,  and  of  succeeding  to  an 
inheritance ;  7<  J^  Tutela^  the  right  of  tutelage  or  wardship. 
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].   THE   RIGHT  OF  LIBERTY. 

THIS  comprehended  LIBERTY,  not  only  from  the  power 
of  masters  {daminarum),  but  also  from  the  dominion  of  ty- 
rants, the  severity  of  magistrates,  the  cruelty  of  creditors,  and 
the  insolence  of  more  powerful  citizens. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  a  law  was  made  by  Bratus 
that  no  one  should  be  king  at  Rome,  and  that  whoever 
should  form  a  desiga  of  making  himself  king,  might  be 
slain  with  impunity.  At  the  same  time  the  people  were 
bonnd  by  an  oath,  that  they  would  never  suffer  a  king  to  be 
created. 

Roman  citizens  were  secured  airainst  the  t3rrannical  treat- 
ment of  magistrates,  first,  by  the  right  of  appealing  from  them 
to  the  people,  and  that  the  person  who  appealed  snould  in  no 
manner  be  punished,  till  the  people  determined  the  matter ; 
but  chieflv,  by  the  assistance  of  their  tribunes. 

None  but  the  whole  Roman  people  in  the  C(mitia  Cen^ 
turudOy  could  pass  sentence  on  the  Kfe  of  a  Roman  Citizen. 
No  magistrate  was  allowed  to  punish  him  by  stripes  or  capi- 
tally. The  single  expression,  <^  I  am  a  Roman  Citizen," 
checked  their  severest  decrees,  Cic,  in  Verr.  v.  54.  57*  &c. 
Hence,  QUIRITARE  diciiur,  qui  duiritium  Jldem  dttmans 
ifMflorat.  Varro.  de  Lat.  Ling.  v.  7*  Cic.  ad  Fam.  x.  32. 
Liv.  xxix.  8.  Acts,  xxii.  25. 

By  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  it  was  ordained,  that  in- 
solvent debtors  shoald  be  given  up  {addicereniur)  to  their 
creditors  to  be  bound  in  fetters  and  cords  {compedibus  et 
nervis\  whence  they  were  called  NEXI,  OBJERATI,  et 
ADDICTI.  And  although  they  did  not  entirely  lose  the 
riffhts  of  freemen,  yet  they  were  in  actual  slavery,  and 
men  treated  more  harshly  than  even  slaves  themselves,  Liv. 
ii.  28. 

If  any  one  was  indebted  to  several  persons,  and  could  not 
find  a  cautioner  {vindex  vel  expromissor)  within  sixty  days,  his 
body  {corpus)  literally,  according  to  some,  but  more  probably, 
according  to  others,  his  effects,  might  be  cut  into  pieces 
{sKari)f  and  divided  among  his  cr^itors,  A.  Gell.  xx.  1« 
Thus  seetio  is  put  for  the  purdiase  of  the  whole  booty  of  any 
pfaioe,  or  of  die  whole  erocts  of  a  proscribed  or  condemned 
person,  Cic.  Pkih  ii.  2G. ;  or  for  the  booty  or  goods  them- 
selves, C€Bs.  de  BelL  Gafl.  ii.  33.  Cic.  Inv.  L  45.,  and  sectores 
Soft  the  purchasers,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Verr.  i.  23.  because  they 
made  profit  by  selling  them  in  parts  (a  seco) :  Hence  Sectores 
eoUarwn  et  bonorum^  i.  e.  qui  proscriptos  occidebant,  et  bona 
wormn  emebani^  Cic  Rose.  Am.  29. 

To 
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To  check  the  cruelty  of  usurers  a  law  was  made^  A.  U. 
429^  whereby  it  was  provided,  that  no  -debtors  should  be  kept 
in  irons  or  in  bonds;  that  the  goods  of  the  debtor,  not 
his  person,  should  be  given  up  to  his  creditors,  Ltv.  viii.  28. 

But  the  people  not  satisfied  with  this,  as  it  did  not  free 
them  from  prison,  often  afterwards  demanded  an  entire 
abolition  of  debts,  which  they  used  to  call  NEW  TABLES. 
But  this  was  never  granted  them.  At  one  time,  indeed,  by 
a  law  passed  by  Valerius  Ilaccus,  silver  was  paid  with  brass, 
as  it  is  expressed,  Sallust.  Cat.  S3.,  that  is,  the  fourth  part  of 
the  debt  only  was  paid.  Veil.  ii.  23.,  and  as  for  a  sestetiiusy 
and  a  sesterttus  for  b:  denarius ;  or  25  for  100,  luid  250  for 
1000.  Julius  Caesar,  after  his  victory  in  the  civil  war, 
enacted  something  of  the  same  kind,  Qes.  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  I. 
Sae^.  M.  14. 


2.  THE  RIGHT  OV  FAMILY* 

EACH  ^ns  and  each  family  had  certain  sacred  rites  pecui- 
liar  to  itsell^  which  went  by  inheritance  in  the  same  manner 
as  eflfects,  lAv.  iv.  2.  When  heirs  by  the  father's  tide  of 
the  same  femily  {e^nati)  failed,  those  of  the  same  gens 
{geniUes)  succeeded,  in  preference  to  relations  by  the  mother's 
side  {cogmiti)  of  the  same  family  {familia).  No  oil^  could 
pass  from  a  Patrician  family  to  a  Plebeian,  or  from  a  Plebeian 
to  a  Patrician,  unless  by  that  form  of  adoption,  whidi  Could 
only  be  made  at  the  Comitia  Curiatfl.  Thus  Clodilis,  the 
enemy  of  Cicero,  was  adopted  by  a  Plebeian,  that  be  might 
he  created  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  Cic.  Dim.  15.  Ati.  u 
18.  19. 


3.   THE  RIGHT  OF  MARRIAGE. 

NO  Roman  citizen  was  permitted  to  marry  a  slave,  a  bar^ 
barian,  or  a  foreigner,  unless  by  the  permission  of  the  people; 
as  Lrv.  xxxviif.  8€.  CONNUBIUM  est  matrimontwn  ifOer 
cives  i  inter  servos  autemy  aut  inter  eivem  et  peregrina  condOionis 
iaminem,  aut  serviles^  non  est  Canntibiumy  sed  CONTUBER- 
NIUM,  Boetk.  in  Cic.  Top.  4.  By  the  laws  of  the  Ikcemwriy 
intermarriages  between  'the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  were 
prohibited.  But  this  restriction  was  soon  abolished,  lAv.  iv. 
6.  Afterwards,  however,  when  a  Patrician  lady  married  a 
Plebeian,  she  was  said  Patribus  emAere^  and  was  exduded 
from  the  pacred  rights  of  Patrician  ladies,  Ldv.  x.  23.  When 
any  woman  married  out  <^  her  daii^  it  was  called  Qentis 
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enuptio;  which  likewise  seems  aneiently  to  have  been  Ibr- 
bidden*  lAv.  xzxiz.  19.  The  different  kinds  of  marriage,  &c. 
will  be  treated  of  afterwards. 


4.   THE  RIGHT  OF  A  FATHER. 

A  FATHER)  among  the  Romans,  bad  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  his  children.  He  could  not  only  expose  them 
^when  infants,  which  cruel  custom  prevailed  at  Rome  for 
many  ages,  as  among  other  nations,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  6. 
Ter.  Heaut.  iv.  1.  Suet.  Octav.  65.  Calig.  5.  TaciL  Hist.  iv.  5. 
Senec  de  Ben.  iii.  Id.,  &c.  and  a  new-born  infant  was  not 
held  legitimate,  unless  the  father,  or  in  his  absence  some 
person  for  him,  lifted  it  from  the  ground  [terrd  leodssd)^ 
and  placed  it  on  his  bosom;  hence  taUere Jllium^  to  educate; 
non  toUere^  to  expose:  But  even  when  his  children  were 
grown  up,  he  might  imprison,  scourge,  send  them  bound  to 
work  in  the  country,  and  also  put  them  to  death  by  any 
punishment  he  pleased,  if  they  deserved  it,  SaU.  Cat.  89. 
Uv.  ii.  41.  viii.  7*  Diom/s.  viii.  79.  Hence  a  father  is  called 
a  domestic  judge^  or  magistrate^  by  Seneca;  and  a  censor  tfhis 
soHf  by  Suetonius,  Claud.  16.  Romulus  however  at  first 
permitted  this  right  only  in  certain  cases,  Diorgfs.  iil  15. 
ix.  22. 

A  son  could  acquire  no  property  but  with  his  father's  con* 
sent ;  and  what  he  did  thus  acquire  was  called  his  PECU- 
LIUM,  as  of  a  slave,  Uv.  ii.  41.  If  he  acquired  it  in  war, 
it  was  called  PECULIUM  CASTRENSE. 

The  condition  of  a  son  was  in  some  respects  harder  than 
that  of  a  slave.  A  slave  when  sold  once  became  free;  but 
a  son  not,  unless  sold  three  times.  The  power  of  the  fkther 
was  suspended,  when  the  son  was  promoted  to  any  public 
office,  but  not  extinguished,  Liv.  ib.  For  it  continued  not 
only  during  the  life  of  the  children,  but  likewise  extended 
to  grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren.  None  of  them 
beoime  their  own  masters  {sui  juris)  till  the  death  of  their 
firther  and  grandfather.  A  daughter  bv  marriage  passed  from 
the  power  of  her  lather  under  that  of  her  husband. 


EMANCIPATION  AND  ADOPTION. 

WHEN  a  father  widied  to  free  his  son  from  his  authority 
(EMANCIPARE),  it  behoved  him  to  bring  him  before  the 
Praetor,  or  some  magistrate  {ccpud  quern  kgis  actio  erat)j  and 
there  sell  him  three  times,  per  m&  et  libram,  as  it  was 

termied, 


temedt  to  some  friendy  who  was  called  Pater  FtovcAnivs^ 
because  he  was  bound  after  the  third  sale  to  sell  him  back 
{remancipare)  to  the  natural  father.  There  were  besides 
pTcsent,  a  Libbipens,  who  held  a  brazen  bahince;  five 
witnesses,  Roman  citizens,  past  the  age  of  puberty ;  and  an 
amUsUUus^  who  is  supposed  to  be  so  named,  because  he 
summoned  the  witnesses  by  touching  the  tip  of  their  ears. 
Hot*  Sal*  i.  9.  7S*  In  the  presence  of  these,  the  natural 
fiuher  gave  over  {mancipabatj  i«  e.  manu  tradebat^)  his  son 
to  the  purchaser,  adding  these  words,  Mancupo  tibi  hung 
nLiDV,  QUI  MEUS  EST.  Then  the  purchaser  holding  a 
brazen  coin  {sestertius\  said,  Hunc  ego  hominem  ex  Jure 
Qdibitium  meum  esse  aio,  isque  mihi  smptus  bst  hoc 
iBBE,  2CNEAQUE  LIBRA:  and  having  struck  the  balance 
with  the  coin,  gave  it  to  the  natural  rather  by  way  of  price. 
Then  he  manumitted  the  son  in  the  usual  form.  But  as  by 
the  principles  of  the  Roman  law,  a  son,  after  being  manu- 
mitted once  and  again,  fell  back  into  the  power  of  his  father, 
this  imaginary  sale  was  thrice  to  be  repeated,  either  on  the 
aame  day,  and  before  the  same  witnesses,  or  on  different 
days,  and  before  diiSerent  witnesses ;  and  then  the  purchaser, 
instead  of  manumitting  him,  which  would  have  conferred  a 
fits  jpafyvnatus  on  himself  sold  him  back  to  the  natural 
fiitbo*,  who  immediately  manumitted  him  by  the  same  for* 
malities  as  a  slave,  {Librd  et  cere  Uheraium  emitiebat^  Liv.  vi. 
14.)  Thus  the  son  became  his  own  master  {mi  juris  foetus  €St\ 
lAv,  vii.  16. 

The  custom  of  selling  per  as  vel  assem  et  lihrdm^  took  its 
roe  firom  this,  that  the  ancient  Romans  when  they  had  no 
coined  money,  Liv.  iv.  60.,  and  afterwards  when  they  used 
fsses  of  a  pound  weight,  weighed  their  money,  and  did  not 
count  it. 

In  emancipating  a  daughter,  or  grand-children,  the  same 
formalities  were  used,  but  only  once  {jxnica  numcipatio  si^i^ 
ciAat) ;  they  were  not  thrice  repeated  as  in  emancipating  a 
son.  But  Uiese  formalities,  like  others  of  the  same  kind,  in 
process  of  time  came  to  be  thought  troublesome.  Athana- 
sins,  therefore,  and  Justinian,  invented  new  modes  of  eman- 
cipation. Athanasius  appointed,  that  it  should  be  sufficient 
if  a  fisher  showed  to  a  judge  the  rescript  of  the  Emperor  for 
dnandpating  his  son;  ana  Justinian,  that  a  father  should 
go  to  any  magistrate  competent,  and  before  him  with  the 
coBsent  of  his  soq,  signify  that  he  freed  his  scm  from  his' 
power  by  sayings  Humc  sui  Jubis  esse  patiob,  meaque 

MANU  MITTO. 

When  a  man  had  no  children  of  his  own,  lest  his  sacred 
ritesand  naines  should  be  lost,  he  might  assume  others  {ex^ 
tnmeos)  as  his  children  by  adoption. 
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,  If  the  penon  adopted  was  his  own  master  {sidjwru)^  it  was 
called  ARROGATIO,  because  it  was  made  at  the  Oomitia 
CttriaiOj  by  proposing  a  bill  to  the  people  {pir  popMroga* 
iionem\  GelL  y.  19. 

If  he  was  the  son  of  another,  it  was  properly  called 
ADOPTIO,  and  was  performed  before  the  PrsDtor  or  Pre- 
sident of  a  province,  or  any  other  magistrate  (apud  quem 
Ugis  actio  erat).  The  same  formalities  were  used  as  in  eman-> 
cipation*  It  mi^ht  be  done  in  any  places  Suet.  Ai^*  64.  The 
adcqited  passed  mto  the  family,  the  name,  and  sacred  rites  of 
the  adopter,  and  also  succeeded  to  his  fortune.  Qcero  makes 
no  distinction  between  these  two  forms  of  adoption,  but  calls 
boCh  byvthe  general  name  of  Adoptio. 


5.   THE   BIGHT  OF  PROPERTY. 

THINGS^  with  respect  to  property  amone  the  Romans, 
were  variously  divided.  Some  things  were  said  to  be  of  DI- 
VINE RIGHT,  others  of  HUMAN  RIGHT:  the  former 
were  called  sacred  {res  SACR^) ;  as,  altarsj  temples^  or  any 
tiling  publicly  consecrated  to  the  gods  by  the  autliority  of 
the  pontiffs;  or  religious  (RELIGIOSJE) ;  as,  Sepulchres, 
&c.  or  inrndable  (SANCT^,  i.  e.  aliqua  sanctione  munita); 
as,  the  walls  and  gates  of  a  city,  Macrob.  Sat.  iiL  8. 

These  things  were  subject  to  the  law  of  the  pontiffs,  and 
the  property  of  them  could  not  be  transferred.  Temples 
were  rendered  sacred  by  inauguration,  or  dedication,  that  is, 
by  being  consecrated  by  the  augurs  {consecrata  inauguratague). 
Whatever  was  l^ally  consecrated,  was  ever  ailer  unapplicable 
to  profane  uses,  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  Sd.  x.  58,  59.  76.  Temples 
were  supposed  to  belong  to  the  gods,  and  could  not  be  the 
property  of  a  private  person.  Thmgs  ceased  to  be  sacred  by 
being  unhallowed,  {exauguraiione,  Liv.  i.  55.) 

Any  place  became  religious  by  interring  a  dead  body  in  it, 
1. 6.  $  4.  D.  dedivis.  rei. 

Sepulchres  were  held  religious  because  they  were  dedicated 
to  the  infernal  gods  (Diis  tnanibus  vel  inferis)-.  No  sepulchre 
could  be  built  or  repaired  without  the  permission  of  the  pon- 
tifis;  nor  could  the  property  of  sepulchres  be  transferred, 
but  only  the  right  of  burying  in  them  {jus  mortuum  inferendi). 
The  walls  of  cities  were  also  dedicated  by  certain  solemn  eer^ 
monies,  and  therefore  they  were  held  inviolable  {saneti\  and 
could  not  be  raised  or  rqudred  widiout  the  authority  of  die 
pontiffs. 

Things  of  human  right  were  called  Profane  {res  PRO- 
FANiE);  and  were  eiAer  PUBLIC  and  COMMON;  as, 
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dke  BfTf  nmning  toaietf  ihe  seoy  and  its  shores^  &c.  Virg.  JEn. 
▼ii.  229.  Cir.  Bosc.  Am.  26.,  or  PRIVATE,  which  might  be 
the  property  of  individuals. 

SoiQe  make  a  distinction  between  things  common  and  pub- 
lie,  but  most  writers  do  jiot*  The  things  of  which  a  whole 
society  or  corporation  had  the  property,  and  each  individual 
the  us^  were  called  RES  UNIVERSITATIS»  or  more  pro- 
perly  RES  PUBLIC^  (quasi  papidiccBy  a  populoj  (he  pro- 
perty of  the  people;)  as»  tiieaires,  bathsy  highways^  &c.  And 
those  things  were  called  RES  COMMUNES^  which  either 
coold  be  the  property  of  no  one,  as  the  air^  lights  &c.  Ovid. 
Met*  i.  1^.  vL  349.  or  which  were  the  joint  property  of 
more  than  one ;  as,  a  common  foailj  a  commonjieldf  flcc.  Com- 
mune, a  subst.  is  put  for  the  commonwealth,  Cic*  Fer,  iu 
46.  63*  69.  Horat.  Od.iu  15. 15.  Hence  in  commune  cofisuteref 
prodesse^  conferre^  metuere,  &c  for  the  public  good. 

Things  which  properly  belonged  to  nobody,  were  called 

RES  NULLIUS;  as,  parts  of  the  world  not  yet  discovered, 

animals  not  daimedy  &c.     To  this  class  was  referred  harediias 

jaeens,  or  an  estate'  in  the  interval  of  time  betwixt  the  demise 

of  the  last  occupier  and  the  entry  of  the  successor. 

Things  were  ^ther  MOVEABLE  or  IMMOVEABLE. 
The  moveable  things  of  a  iarm  were  called  Ruta  CiESA,  sc. 
€i  i  i.  e.  Bruta  et  aesag  as,  sand,  coals,  stones.  Sic  which  were 
commonly  excq>ted  {recepta),  or  retained  by  the  seller,  Cic* 
Top.  26.  Orat.  ii.  55« 

HuDgB  were  also  divided  into  CORPOREAL,  i.  e.  which 
might  he  touched,  and  INCORPOREAL ;  as,  rights,  seroi^ 
hides,  &c*  The  former  Cicero  called  ReSf  qua  sunt;  the 
latter,  Bes,  qua  inidliguniiir^  Topic  5.  But  others,  perhaps 
more  properly,  call  the  former,  RES,  things  :  and  the  latter, 
JURA,  rights;  Quinctilian.  v.  10.  116. 

The  division  of  things  Horace  briefly  expresses  thus : 

'Puit  hoc  sapientia  quondam^ 

PuUica  privatis  secemerCf  sacra  prqfanis. 

De  Art.  Poet.  »96. 
So  Com.  Nepos,  in  xnta  Themist.  6. 

Private  things  (res  PRrVAT-SE)  among  the  Romans,  were 
either  RES  MANCIPI,  or  NEC  MANCIPI. 

RES  MANCIPI  were  those  things  which  might  be  sold 
and  alienated,  or  the  property  of  them  transferred  from  one 
person  to  another,  by  a  certain  rite  used  among  Roman 
citizens  only;  so  that  the  purchaser  might  take  them  as  it 
were  witiii  his  hand  {manu  caperet)^  whence  he  was  called 
MANCEPS,  and  the  things  res  MANCIPI,  vel  Mancupi, 
eootracted  for  ilbmcipii.  And  it  behoved  the  seller  to  be 
answerable  for  them  to  the  purchaser,  to  seoure  the  possession, 
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{pertctdumjudicti,  vel  auctcritaUinj  vd  eoktionem prmtare^  &&) 
Ctc.  pro  Miirenoj  2. 

NEC  MANCIPI  r^5;  were  those  things  which  coold  not 
bethas  transferred;  whence  also  the  risk  of  the  thing  lay  on 
the  purchaser,  Platd.  Pers.  iv.  3.  55.  &c.  Thus,  mancipitm 
and  usus  are  distinguished:  Vitaquetnandpio  nuUi  datUTj  in- 
property  or  perpetuity,  omnibus  usuj  Lucret.  iiL  985.  So 
mancipium  sxid  Jructus,  Cic.  Epist  Fam.  vii.  29,  SO. 

The  rwMANCIPI,  were,  —  I.  Farms,  either  in  town  or 
country  within  Italy  [Pradia  urbana  et  rustica  in  solo  Italico) ; 
or  in  the  provinces,  if  any  city  or  pkce  had  obtained  the  Jus' 
Italicum.  Other  farms  in  the  provinces  were  called  posses^ 
sionesy  not  pradia;  and  because  proprietors  gave  in  an  account 
of  their  families  and  fortunes  tb  the  censors,  they  were  called 
Preedia  censui  censendo,  Cic.  pro  Flacc.  32.  —  2.  Slaves*  *— 
3.  Quadrupeds,  trained  to  work  with  back  or  neck  (dorso  vd 
cervice  domiti);  as,  horseSj  oxen^  asses,  nudes  i  but  not  wild 
beasts,  although  tamed  ;  as,  elephants,  camels.  —  4.  Peark 
(margariia),  Plin.  ix.  35.  s.  €0^  —  5.  The  rights  of  coonCry^ 
farms,  called  servitudes  (SERVITUTES),  Ulpian. 

The  servitudes  of  &rms  in  the  countrv  were^  —  1.  The 
right  of  going  on  foot  through  the  farm  'of  another  (ITER) ; 
' —  2.  Of  driving  a  beast  or  waggon  not  loaded  (ACTUS) ; 
—  3.  Of  driving  loaded  waggons  (VIA);  —  4.  Of  carrying' 
water  (AQUEDUCTUS) ;  either  by  canals  or  leaden  pipes 
(percanaleSf  v.Jistulas  phmbeas),  Vitruv.  viii.  7-  —  The  breadth 
of  a  Of  a,  when  straight,  was  eight  feet ;  at  a  turn  (in  anfrackim^ 
V.  inJUxu\  sixteen  feet;  the  breadth  of  anioc/ttf  fourfeet;  but 
the  breadth  of  an  iter  is  uncertain. 

To  these  servitudes  may  be  added,  the  drawing  of  water, 
[aquuB  haustus) ;  the  driving  of  cattle  to  water  {pecaris  ad 
aquam  appulsus);  the  right  of  feeding;  of  making  lime  {calcis 
coquenda) ;  and  of  digging  sand. 

Those  farms,  which  were  not  liable  to  any  servitude,  were 
called  PR^DIA  LIBERA,  Optimo  jure  v.  conditione  cptimdf 
those  which  were,  {qufe  serviebant,  seroitutem  debebant,  vel 
servituti  eranl  obnoxia,)  PRJEDIA  SERVA,  Cic.  in  Bull. 
iii.  2. 

.  Buildings  in  the  city  were  called  PRiEDIA  URBANA, 
and  .were  reckoned  res  mancipi,  only  by  tLCcemovM^jureJimii) ; 
for  all  buildings  and  lands  were  called  FUNDI ;  but  usually 
buildings  in  the  city  were  called  Mdes,  in  the  country  ViUee. 
A  place  in  the  city  without  buildings,  was  caUed  AREA,  in 
the  country  AOER.  A  field  with  buildings  was  properlgr 
called  FUNDUS. 

The  servitudes  of  the  Pradia  urbana,  were,  —  I.  ServUKS* 
ONERI8  FERENDI,  when  one  was  bound  to  support  the 
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hoose  of  another  by  hfs  pillar  or  wall;  —  2.  Seroiim  TIONI 
IMMITTENDI}  when  one  was  bound  to  allow.a  neiglibour 
to  drive  a  beam,  a  stone,  or  iron  into  his  wall;  for  iigmaa 
among  lawyers  signified  all  kind  of  materials  for  building. 

Anciently,  for  fear  of  fire,  it  was  ordo^  that  there  should 
be  an  interstice  left  between  houses  of  at  least  two  feet  and  a 
hal^  which  was  called  AMBITUS  (JFtete),  or  ANOIPOR- 
TUS  Vel  -iMiy  and  this  was  usually  a  Aoroughfiire^  but  son^e- 
times  not,  Ter.  Addph:  iv«  S.  S9.  For  when  RcMiie  came  to  be 
crrowded  with  houses^  these  interstices  were  only  left  betweei^ 
some  houses.  Nero^  after  the  dieadfol  fire  whidb  happened  in 
his  time,  restored  the  ancient  mode  of  building  houses  distinct 
ttook  one  another,  Tadf.  Ann.  xv.  48. 

Houses  which  were  not  joined  by  common  walls  with  the 
ndghbouring  houses,  were  ciGilled  INSULJfi,  Fesius*  Som^ 
times  -iomus  and  insula  are  distinguished,  Suet.  Ner»  16.  8S» 
where  donms  is  supposed  to  signify  the  houses  of  the  greal^ 
BsAinsuUe  those  cf  the  poorer  citizens.  But  anciently  this 
was  not  the  case,  rather  the  contrary ;  as.  Insula  Clodiiy  Lu^ 
ctdli^  &C.  Cic.  Under  the  emperors,  any  lodgings  {haapiiia^  or 
bouses  to  be  let  {JEdes  mercede  loanuUry  vel  domus  c(mducUUa\ 
were  called  insuke^  and  the  inhabitants  of  them,  InqtuUni^  -or 
InsutarUs  which  last  name  is  also  applied  to  those  who  were 
appointed  to  guhrd  the  genii  of  each  irmda.  The  propfiefors 
of  the  insulce  were  called  DOMINI  insularum,  Suet.  M.  41. 
Tib.  48.  rel  PRiBbiORUM,  Plin.  Bp.  x.  44,  45.  and  thdr 
agents  procuratores  insularum.  For  want  of  room  in  the  dty 
they  were  commonly  raised  to  a  great  height  by  st<n*ies 
{amtignationibus  v.  tabulatzs)^  which  were  occupied  bv  di€ferent 
families,  and  at  a  great  rent,  Juoenal.  iii.  166.  Tne  upmost 
stories  or  garrets  were  called  cctnaada.  He  who  rented 
{mercede  cimdncebai)  an  insula^  or  any  part  of  it,  was  ealled 
inquUinus.  Hence  Catiline  contemptuously  oslls  Cicer<^ 
InqtuUnus  civis  urbis  Bama^  Sallust.  Cat.  81. 

There  was  also,  —  3.  Semtus  STILLICIDII  ET  FLU- 
BflNISf,  wherdby  one  was  obliged  to  Jet  the  water,  which 
fell  firom  his  house,  into  the  garoen  or  area  of  his  neighbour : 
or  to  receive  the  water  which  fell  from  his  neighboon^  house 
Into  his  area.  —  4.  Sermius  CLOACA,  the  right  of  conveying 
a  private  common  shore  through  the  property  of  a  neigh-> 
bourinto  the  Cloaca  maxima  built  by  iWquin.  —  5.  StrMtss 
WON  ALTIUS  TOLLENDI,  whereby  one  was  bound  not 
to  raise  his  house  a]lxyve  a  certain  hdght;  so  as  not  to  ob- 
struct the  prospect  and  lights  of  his  neighbour.  The  Mfjbit 
of  houses  was  limited  by  law^  under  Augnstui^  to  70^-  feel. 
Strab.  V.  p.  162.  Suet.  Aug.  89.  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  48.  — 
Thbe  was  also  a  semtude,  that  one  should  not^mak^  new 
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windows  in  his  waU ;  Lumika  uti  nunc  suHt,   usa  siht^ 
Gc.  de  Orat.  u  39. 

These  servitudes  of  city  properties}    some  annex  to  res 
manciph  and  some  torci.nec  mancipi. 


isoina  d*  Acsuinina  »orbty« 

§ 

THE  transferring  of  the  properjty  of  the  res  mandpi^ 
(ABALIENATIO,  rA  trandatio  dominii  y.  prcpidaHs;)  W9» 
made  by  »  certain  act»  called  MANCIPATIO,  or  M ANCI- 
PIUM,  (Cic.  Off:  iii.  16.  4e  Orat.X  39.)  in  which  the  same 
formalities  were  observed  as  in  emancipating  a  son,  only  that 
it  was  done  but  once.  This  Cieero  calls  iraditio  aUeri  nexu^ 
Topic  5«  s.  28.  thus,  Dare  mancipio^  i.  e.  ex  forma  vd  Iq^e 
mandpiif  to  convey  the  property  of  a  thing  in  that  manner ; 
acciperef  to  receive  it,  Pktut.  Cure.  iv.  2*  8.  Trin.  ii.  4,  19* 
Juraif  — sejbre  mancgni  tempus  in  omne  tui^  devoted  to  you, 
Ooid.  Pont.  iv.  5.  39.  Sud  mancipti  esse,  to  be  one's  own 
master,  to  be  subject  to  the  dominion  .of  no  one^  Cic*  ad 
Bnd*  IS.  So  mandpare  agrtm  alicuif  to  sell  an  estate  to  anv 
one  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  18.  emancipare /u^dos^  to  divest  one's  self 
of  the  property,  and  convey  it  to  another,  Id.  x.  3. 

Cicero  commonly  uses  matwipittm  and  nexum  or  -itf,  as  of 
jthe  same  impcMrt;  pro  Mwren.  2.  pro  Place.  S2.  Cacin.  16. 
but  sometimes  he  distinguishes  them;  as,  de  Harusp.  7«  where 
maneipium  implies  complete  property,  and  nexus  only  the  riffht 
^obUgation,  as  when  one  recdves  any  thing  by  way  ot.a 
pledge.  Thus  a  creditor  had  his  insolvent  debtor  jure  nexif 
but  not  jure  mandpii^  as  he  possessed  his  slave. 

There  were  various  other  modes  of  acquiring  legal  property; 
as,  1.  JURE  CESSIO,  or  CESSIO  IN  JURE,  Cic.  Top.  5. 
when  a  person  gave  up  his  effects  to  any  one  before  the  praetor 
or  president  of  a  province,  who  adjudged  them  to  the  person 
who  claimed  them  {xindicanti  addieebat) ;  which  chiefly  took 
place  in  the  case  of  debtors,  who,  whai  they  were  insolvent, 
gave  up  their  goods  {bona  cedebant)  to  their  creditors. 

2,  USUCAPTIO  vel  USUCAPIO,  Cic.  Cacin.  26.  Legg. 
L  21.  and  also  usus  auctoritaSi  when  one  obtained  the  pn^>erty 
of  a  4hing,  by  possessing  it  for  a  certain  time  without  in- 
itemiptiim,  accordiog  to  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables;  for 
iwp.  years,  )£  it  was  a  &rm  or  inimoveable,  and  for  one  year 
if  the  tiling  was  moveable :  Ux  usus  auctokitas,  L  e.  jus 
donfimif  juod  $isu  paratUTj  fundi  bjeNnium,  cstsrabum 
BSBUic  annus  usus  EsaET,  PUu.  Ep.  V.  I.  But  this  took 
plaoe  only  among  citizens.  For  Advbbsus  hosteh,  i.  e. 
peregrifwMf  mtbbva  auctoritas  siiat;  bc  aUct^  rei^  Cic* 
0£  u  12.  i.  e.   res  semper  vindkari  poterat  a  peregrino^  et 
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nuiiquam  tau  tajpi.  Hence  Cicero  sajs,  Nihil  mortales  a  diis 
msuce^cre  passtmt.  .  If  there  was  any  interruption 'in  tbepoie 
.MCisioOf  it  was  called  USURPATIO,  which,  in.coantry  fann% 
seems  to  have  been  made  by  breaking  off  the  shoot  of  a  tree 
{surculo  defrifigendo)f  Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  28*  But  afterward^  a 
lopger  time  was  necessary  to  constitute  prescription,  espe- 
cially in  the  provinces,  namely,  ten  years  among  those  who 
were  present,  ai^d  twenty  years  among  those  who  were 
4ibsent.  Sometimes  a  length  of  time  was  required  beyond 
remembrance.  This  new  method  of  acquiring  property  by 
possession,  was  called  LONGA  POSSESSIONE  CAPia 
or  LONGiE  POSSESSIONIS  PR^ROGATIVA,  vel 
PR.«;SCRIPT10. 

3.  EMPTIO  SUB  CORONA,  l  e.  purchasing  captives 
in  war,  who  were  sold  with  chaplets  on  their  heads.  See 
|7.  SS.  ' 

4«  AUCTIO,  whereby  things  were  exposed  to  public  sale^ 
(MastOj  V.  voci j)raconis  subjiciebantuTf)  when  a  ^ear  being  set 
4ip»  and  a  public  crier  calling  out  the  price  {pracone  fretium 
pradamante%  the  magistrate  who  was  present  adjudged  them 
{addicebtU)  to  the  highest  bidder,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  26.  The  per- 
son who  bade,  held  up  his  6nger  {digitum  ioUebat),  Cic* 
Verr,  L  54.  digito  licitus  esif  iiL  11. 

The  custom  of  setting  up  a  spear  at  an  auction  seems  to 
have  been  derived  from  this,  that  at  first  only  those  things 
which  were  taken  in  war  were  sold  in  that  manner.  Hence 
hasia  is  put  for  a  public  sale,  and  sub  hastd  venire^  to  be  pub- 
licly sold.  • 

The  day,  sometimes  the  hour,  and  the  terms  of  the  .auction^ 
used  to  be  advertised,  cither  by  a  comvion  crier,  (a  pracone 
pradicari^  v.  concUmari^)  Plaut«  Men.  v.  9.  94.  or  in  -wnt^ 
ingf  tabuld  proscribij  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Fratr.  ii.  6.  Prpscribejbatur^ 
SG.  ^OMftf  seu  quis  emere,  sen  conducere  vellety  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  2T* 
JEdes  verndes  inscribU  Uteris^  Plant.  Trin.  i.  2.  131.  Hence 
tabula  is  put  for  the  auction  itself,  ib.  — r  Tabulam  proseribere^ 
for  auetionem  ccnstituere  f  proscribere  damum  v.  Jundum^  to 
advertise  for  sale^  Cic.  And  those  whose  goods  were  thus  ad« 
vertised,  were  said  ji^fu^^e.  Suet.  Claud.  9.  and  also  the  goods, 
bona  suspensa ;  because  the  advertisement  {libeUus  v.  tcJ)eUa) 
was  affixed  to  a  pillar  {pita  v.  cdumna)  in  some  public  places 
Setiic.  de  Benef.  iv.  12.  So  tabulas  auctionarias  prqferre  v. 
tai^idam^  to  publish,  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  8.  Phil.  ii.  29.  ad  tabulam 
adesse^  to  be  present  at  the  sale,  pro  Qjuinct.  6.  Thus  also  sub 
tifulum  nostras  misit  avara  lares^  i.  e.  domum,  forced  me  to 
expose  my  house  to  sal^  Ovid.  Bemed.  Amor.  802. 

It  behoved  the  auction  to  be  made  in  public,  Cic.  ib.  4*  con^ 
tra  BMU  i.  3.  and  there  were  courts  in  the  Forum  where 
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auctions  were  made  (ATRIA  AUCTIONARIA),  to  which 
Juvenal  is  thought  to  allude,  Sat,  viL  7*  -  A.money-brolunr 
(argeniarius)  was  also  present,  who  marked  down  what  wai 
hidden,  and  to  whom  the  purchaser  either  paid  down  the 
price,  or  gave  security' for  it,  Cic.pro  Cacin.  6.  QpinetU.  xL  i. 
The  sale  was  sometimes  deferred  \aucHo  prqferebaiur)^  CStc  ad 
ACtioam,  xiii.  12. 

The  seller  was  trailed  AUCTOR,  and  was  said  vendere 
ductionenij  Cic.  pro  QuincL  5.  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
general,  when  he  sold  the  whole  plunder  of  a  city,  was  said 
vendere  sectionem^  Cses.  de  Bell.  Gall.  ii.  33.  The  right  of 
property  convevcd  to  the  purchaser  was  called  AUCTORI- 
TAS ;  and  if  tliat  right  was  not  complete,  he  was  said  a  malo 
audore  emere^  to  buy  from  a  person  who  had  not  a  right  to 
sell,  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  22.    Plata.  Cure*  iv.  2.  12. 

5.  ADJUDICATIO,  which  properly  took  place  only  in 
three  cases;  infamilid  herciscunda^  vel  ercto  ciundoj  i.  e.  heere^ 
■ditaie  dividenda^  in  dividing  an  inheritance  among  co-hdrs, 
Cic,  Orat  i.  58.  Qecin.  3.  in  communi  dividendo^  in  dividing 
a  joint  stock  among  partners,  Cic.  Ep.  vii.  12.  ih  Jinibuk 
regunditj  in  settling  boundaries  among  neighbours,  Cic. 
'Legg.i,  21.  when  me  judee  determined  any  thing  to  any  of 
the  heirs,  partners,  or  neighbours,  of  which  they  ^t  im- 
molate property;  but  arbiters  were  commonly  appointed  in 
settling  bounds,  Cic.  Top.  10.  Sometimes,  however,  things 
were  said  to  be  adjudgeid  {adjudicari)  to  a  person,  which  he 
^obtained  by  the  sentence  of  a  judge  from  any  cause  what- 
ever. 

'  6.  DONATIO.  Donations  which  were  made  for  some 
caus^  were  called  MUNERA;  as  from  a  client  or  freed- 
man  to  his  patron,  on  occasion  of  a  birth  or  marriage.  Ter. 
Phorm.  i.  1.  13.  Those  things  which  were  given  without  any 
obligation,  were  called  DONA;  but  these  words  are  c^n 
contounded. 

*  At  first  presents  were  but  rarely  given  among  the  Romans ; 
but  afterwards,  upon  the  increase  of  luxury,  they  became 
very  fi^uent  and  costly.  Clients  and  freedmen  sent  pre- 
sents to  their  patrons,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  14.  slaves  to  their  masters, 
citizens  to  the  emperors  and  magistrates,  friends  and  relations 
to  one  another,  and  that  on  various  occasions ;  particularly  on 
the  Kalends  of  January,  called  STREN^;  at  the  feasts 
of  Saturn,  and  at  public  entertainments,  APOPHORETA ; 
to  ffuests,  XENIA;  on  birth^days,  at  marriages,  &c.' Plin. 
4t  martial,  passim. 

Those  things  which  were  acquired  by  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  methods,  or  by  inhentance,  by  adoption  {arrqga" 
Atone}*  or  by  law.  as  a  ^acy.  &c.    were  said  to  be  IN 

fi  DOMINIO 
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DOKINIO  QUIRITARIO,  i.  e,  Justo  et  leg&md :  OOier 
tbiDgs  were  said  to  be  IN  BONISi  and  the  proprietors  of 
them  were  called  BONITARII,  whose  right  was  not  so  good 
m  that  of  the  DOMINI  QUIRITARIl,  qui  optimo  jure 
possidere  dicebaniur^  who  were  secure  against  law  suits.  But 
Justinian  abolished  these  distinctions* 

.  When  a  person  had  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  a  things 
but  not  the  power  or  proper^  of  alienating,  it  was  called 
USUSFRUCTUS,  either  in  one  word;  thus,  Usumfrucim 
omnium  bonorum  suorum  Cdtsennue  legate  idjruerehtr  vnk  cum 
JHio^  Cic  Caeun*  4* :  or  in  two;  as,  lJsu&  enim  ejus  etfiuctm 
Jundi  testamento  mrijuerat  Qesermia,  lb.  7*  and  the  penoa 
^'RUCTUARIUS,  or  USUFRUCTUARIU& 


6.    THE   RIGHT  OF  TESTAMENT  AKD  INHERITANCES 

NONE  but  Roman  citizens  {sui  Juris)  could  make  a  wiU, 
or  be  witnesses  to  a  testament,  or  inherit  any  tiling  by  testa- 
m^it,  Cic,  pro  Arch.  5.  Dom.  32. 

Anciently  testaments  used  to  be  made  at  the  Comiiim 
Curiata^  which  were  in  that  case  properly  called  Ckimia^ 
GelL  xr.  27. 

The  testament  of  a  soldier  just  about  to  engage^  was  said 
to  be  made  IN  PROCINCTU,  when  in  the  camp,  while 
be  was  girding  himself  or  preparing  for  battle,  in  preaenoe 
of  his  fidlow-soldiers  without  writins,  he  named  his  heir 
{msnagKmt\  Cio.  de  Nat  D.  iL  3.  de  Orat  i.  53.  So  m, 
grodnctu  carmina  Jacta^  written  by  Orid  at  Tomif  where  he 
was  in  continual  danger  of  an  attack  firom  the  Getse^ 
Pant.  I  8.  10. 

But  the  usual  method  of  makinga  will,  after  the  laws  of  the 
iWdye  tables  were  enacted,  was  J?£R  ^S  ET  LIBRASl^ 
otperfamilia  emptionem^  as  it  was  called;  wherein  befistt 
five  witnesses,  a  libripens  and  an  antestatus^  the  testator,  by 
an  imaginary  sale^  disposed  of  his  family  and  fortunes  to 
one  who  was  called  FAMILIiE  EMPTOR,  who  was  not 
die  heir,  as  some  have ,  thought,  SueL  Ner.  4.  but  only 
admitted  for  the  sake  of  form  {dids  causi)^  that  the  testator 
might  seem  to  Have  alienated  his  effects  in  his  Ufe^time.  Thia 
act  was  called  FAMILI^  MANCIPATIO ;  which  being 
finished  in  due  form,  the  testator,  holding  the  testament  in 
his  hand,  said,  HiEc,  uti  in  his  tabitus  cbrisve  scbivta 

SUNT,    JTA  no,    ITA  LEOO,    ITA  TBSTOR,     rTAeUE  YOS,     Qur- 
RITEa,     TESTIMONIUM     PRJSBITOTE.         Upon     whlcb,     aS    WSS 

qsnal  in  like  oases^  he  gently  toudied  the  tip  of  the*  ears  of 
the  witnesses;  {auriadd  tacid  assUaUibatur^  ^tod  in  inA  tturt 
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tnemorue  locus  erat^  PKn.  xi.  45.)  this  act  was  called  NUN- 
CUPATIO  TESTAMENT!,  Plin.  JBp.'viii.  18-  Hence' 
nuncupare  hceredem^  for  nominare^  scribere,  or  facere^  SueU  & 
Flin.  passim.  But  sometimes  this  word  signifies  to  name 
one's  heir  vivA  voce^  wjthont  writing ;  as  Horrfce  just  before 
his  death  is  said  to  have  named  Augustus.  For  the  above- 
mentioned  formalities  were  not  always  observed,  especially, 
in  later  times.  It  was  reckoned  sufficient  if  one  subscribed 
his  will,  or  even  named  bis  heir  vvoA  voce,  before  seven 
witnesses.  Something  similar  to  this  seems  to  have  prevailed 
anciently,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  45.  whence  an  edict  about  that  matter 
is  called  by  Cicero^  Vetus  et  Translatiqium,  as  being  usual^ 
/ft.  44. 

Sometimes  the  testator  wrote  his  will  wholly  with  his  own 
hand,  in  which  case  it  was  diUed  hoU^aphm.  Soitietimes 
it  was  written  by  a  friend  or  by  others,  Plin.  Epist.  vi.  26. 
Thus  the  testament  of  Augustus  was  partly  written  by  him- 
self^ and  partly  by  two  of  his  freedmen.  Suet.  Aug.  1 02. 
Lawyers  were  usually  employed  in  writing  or  drawing  up 
wills,  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  6.  Suet.  Ner.  32.  But  it  was  ordained 
under  Claudius  or  Nero,  that  the  writer  of  another's  testa- 
mtet  (called  by  lawyers  testamentarius),  should  not  mark' 
down  any  legacy  for  himself,  Suet.  Ner.  17.  When  a  testa- 
tiient  was  written  by  another,  the  testator  wrote  below,  that 
he  had  dictated  and  read  it  over  (6iE  id  dictasse  et  recog-' 
kovisse).  Testaments  were  usually  written  on  tables  covered 
over  with  wax,  bteause  in  them  a  person  could  most  easily 
erase  what  he  wished  to  alter,  Quinetilian.  x.  3.  31.  Hence 
Cerje  is  put  for  tabula  ceratae  or  tabulae  testamenii^  Juvenal. 
i.  63.  Martial,  iv.  70.  Prima  cera,  for  prima  pars  tabtd^e, 
the  first  part  of  the  i^ill,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  5.  53.  and  cera 
BXTREMA,  or  ttna^  for  the  last  part,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  36.  Suet.  C<3es. 
83.  .But  testaments  were  called  Tabula,  altliough  written 
on  pnper  or  parchment,  Ulpian. 

Tettanents  were  always  subscribed  by  the  testator,  and 
DSualiy.  by  the  witnesses,  and  sealed  with  their  seals  or  rings 
{t^nis.'€orum  obsignabantur),  Cic.  pro  Cinent.  13,  14.  atid 
aIso>  with  the  seals  of  others,  Cic.  AU.  vii.  2.  Siiet.  Tib.  c.  ult. 
PUn.  Ep.  ix.  1,  They  were  likewise  tied  with  a  thread. 
Hence  nee  mea  subfectd  convicts  est  gemma  fabeffd  Mendaceni 
Unis  imposuisse  no/am,  Hor  is  my  ring,  i.  e.  nor  am  I  con- 
victed of  having  affixed  a  false  mark,  or  seal,  to  the  thread 
on  a  forged  deed  or  will,  Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  9.  69.  It  was  or- 
dained that  the  thread  should  be  thrice  drawn  through  boles, 
and  sealed.  Suet.  Ner.  IJ. 

The  testator  might  unseal  (resignare)  his  will,  if  he  wished 
to  alter  or  revise  it  {muiare  tel  recognoscere).     Sometimes  he' 

*iif  cancelled 
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canceUed  it  altogether';  'sometimes  he  only  erased  {inAtcAai 
■^fm  ddeiat)  one  or  two  names* 

Tei^taments,  like  all  Qther  civil  deeds,  were  always  written 
in  Latin.  A  legacy  expressed  in  Greek  was  not  valid.  Ulpianl 
JPragm.  xxv.  9* 

There  used  to  be  several  copies  of  the  same  testament. 
Thus  Tiberius  made  two  copies  of  his  will,  the  one  written 
by  himself,  and  the  other  by  one  of  his  freedmen,  Suet.  Tib* 
c.  ulL 

Testaments  were  deposited,  either  privately  in  the  hands 
of  a  friend,  or  in  a  temple  with  the  keeper  of  it  [apud 
JEdituum)*  Thus  Julius  Csesar  is  said  to  have  entrusted  his 
testament  to  the  eldest  of  tlie  Vestal  Virgins,  SueL  Jul.  8S.  * 

Id  the  first  part  of  a  will,  the  heir  or  heirs  were  wriUen 
thus:  TiTius  MiHi  HARES  ESTO,  Sit  V.  erit ;  or  tho% 
TiTiUM  HJEREOBBi  sssE  jUBEO,  vel  volo ;  ulso,  heredemfacio^ 
scribo^  instituo.  If  there  were  several  heirs,  their  different 
portions  were  marked.  If  a  person  had  no  children  of  his 
own,  he  assumed  others,  not  only  to  inherit  his  fortune,  but 
also  to  bear  his  name  {nomen  suum  f€rre\  as  Julius  Cassar 
did  Augustus,  (injamiliam  nomenque  adoptavitf  adscivit^  Suet* 
Assumpsit^  Pltn.) 

If  the  heir  or  bars  who  were  first  appointed  {instituti)  did 
not  chuse  to  accept,  {iareditatem  adire,  v.  cemere  noOent^)  or 
died' under  the  age  of  puberty,  others- were  substituted  ia 
their  room,  called  HiEREDES  SECUNDI ;  secundo  loco  r. 
gradu  scriptiy.  substUuti^  Cic  pro  Chient.  1 1.  Horat  Sat  iL 
5.  45.  Suet  Jul.  83. 

A  corporate  city  (respublica)  could  neither  inherit  an.  estate^ 
nor  receive  a  legacy,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  7*^  but  this  was.  afterwarda 
changed. 

A  man  might  disinherit  {eskaredare)  hifrown-childl^eBi,  (ma 
or  all  of  them,  and  ^point  what  other  persons  he  pleased  to 
hm  his  heirs;  thus,  TiTius  FiLiua  meus  exuarss  ssrOf 
JPUh.^  Ep.  V.  L  Hence  Juvenal^  Sat.  10.  Codice  smfo  harein 
petal  esse  suos.  Sometimes  the  cause  (ELOGiIUM,  L  ew 
eoMict  exkaredatianis)  was  added,  Cic*  pno:  Cluent.  48.  Qjdncti^, 
Umu  vii.  4»  20.  decU  2.  A  testament  of  this  kind  was  called 
INOFFICIOSUM,  and  when  the  children  raised  an  action 
lor  vescinding   it,    it  was  said  to  be  done  per    querdam 

INOFFIdOai. 

Sometimes  a  man  left  his  fortune  in  trust  {^ei  eommU^ 
ieiai)tOf  a  friend  on  certain  conditicms,  particularly  that  he 
fthorid  give  it  up  {ut  restitueret  v.  reddevet}  to  some  person  oB 
peraoiis.  ^  Whatever  was  left  in  this  maaner,  whether  that 
whdfe  estate  or  any  one  things  as,  a  farn^  Sic  was.  called 
FLDEICOMMISSUM,  a  trusty  aod  a  person  to  whom  it 

B  4  waa 
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was  thas  left,  waa  called  H^RES  FIDUCIARIUS;  wbo 
might  either  be  a  citizen  or  a  ibreigner,  L  8»  §  4.D.  de 
mocepiU. 

A  testfunent  of  this  kind  was  expressed  in  the  form  of  re* 
quest  or  intreaty  {perbU  precativis)  /  thus,  Rogo,  pkto,  volo, 
ilANDO)  tfiDEi  TUiB  coMMiTTO,  Ter.  And.  ii.  5. ;  and  not  by 
way  of  command  {verbis  imperaHvU\  as  all  testaments  were, 
and  might  be  written  in  any  laneoage. 

In  uie  last  part  of  the  wiU  {in  talndis  s€cundis\  tutors 
were  appointed  for  one's  children,  and  legacies  {h^aim)  left 
to  I^[atees  {l^atarUs\  all  in  direct  and  commanding  words : 
Thus,  Tutor  bsto,  vel  tutores  sunto  :  tutosbm  v.  -xs 
DO,  die.  Ep.  xiiL  61.  PUn.  Ep.  ii.  1.  And  to  their  protec- 
tion the  testator  recommended  his  children.  Ovid.  Trist.  iii. 
£6^.14. 

Legacies  were  left  in  four  different  ways,  which  lawyers 
hare  distinguished  by  ihe  following  names.  —  1.  Per  VIN- 
DICATIONEM;  thus.  Do,  lego;  also,  Capito,  sumito, 
V.  HABBTO,  to  which  Virgil  idludes,  .Xn.  v.  533.  This  fonn 
was  so  called  from  the  mode  of  claiming  property,  dc.  pro 
Mursen.  12.  — 2.  Per  DAMNATIONEM:  thus,  Ummes 
MEUS,  OAMNAS  E8TO  DAIUB,  &c  Lei  my  heir  be  bounds  &c. 
QidnctiU  viii.  9*  9. ;  and  so  in  the  plural,  damnas  sunto.  By 
this  form  the  testator  was  said,  damnare  haredem^  to  bind  hui 
heir.  Hence  damnare  aliquemvoHs^  Virgil.  iEn.  v.  80.  Cm* 
tas  damnata  voti^  bound  to  perform,  Im.  v.  25.  But  it  was 
otherwise  expressed  thus,  Harbs  ubus  dato,  facito  ;  Hsrs- 

SEM  MEUM  OARE  JVBEO.  —  3.  SINENDI  modo  s  thus,  HiBRES 
UMS  SINFTO,  vel  DAMNAS  BStO  AINBRB  IaJCIVM  TiTIUM 
aUMBRB   ILLAU   REM,  V.  8IBI   HABERE.  —  4.  Per    PR^GEP- 

TIONEM ;  thus,  L.  Titius  illam  rem  pracipito,  e  me-^ 

DIO,    vel    £    MEDIA    RBRBDITATE    SUMITO,   SlBIgUB    HABBTO, 

vel  Praeipiatj  &c.  when  any  thing  was  left  to  any  person,* 
which  he  was  to  get  before  the  inheritance  was  divided,  or 
when  any  thing  particalar  was  left  to  any  one  of  the  co-heirs 
besides  his  own  ware,  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  JEn.  ix.  27 1« 
Rfetace  PRficiPEBB,  to  receive  in  preference  to  odiers ;  and 
PRjuxPTio^  a  certain  legaqr  to  be  paid  out  of  the  first  part 
of  the  fortune  of  the  deceased,  PUn.  Ep.  v.  7*  ^  certain 
creditors  had  a  privilege  to  be  preferred  to  odiers,  (photo* 
PRAUA,  i.  e.  privilegium  quo  aeteris  creditoribus  pfmpcmaUwr^) 
Idx.  109,  110. 

When  additions  were  made  to  a  will,  they  were  called 
CODICILLI.  They  were  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  heirs,  sometimes  aJso  to  trustees  (arfjftfc»» 
wmmksarioi^  It  behoved  them  however  to  be  oonflnned  by 
Che  testament,  PUn.  Ep.  iL  16.  li 

After 
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After  the  death  of  the  testator,  \m  will  was  opened,  HoraL 
JEp,  L  7"  in  pre9eiiGe  of  the  wit&esaes  wha  had  sealed  it 
{coram  signaioribus)j  or  a  majority  of  them,  Suet.  Tib.  23. 
And  if  tiiey  were  absoiC  ot  dead,  a  copy  of  die  will  Vas 
taken  in  presence  of  other  respectable  persons,  and  the  authen* 
tic  testament  was  liud  up  in  the  public  ardiives,  that  if  the 
copy  were  lost  another  might  be  taken  irom  it  (essei  unde  peH 
p^tet).  Horace  ridicules  t  miser  who  ordered  his  heirs  to 
inscribe  on  his  tomb  die  sum  he  left,  Sat.  iL  3.  84* 

It  was  esteemed  honourable  to  be  named  in  die  testament 
of  A  firiend  or  reladon,  and  considered  as  a  mark  of  disrespect 
to  be  passed  over,  Cic.  pro  Domo,  19.  32.  pro  Sext.  52.  FkiL 
iL  le.  SuH.  Aug.  se. 

It  was  usuafly  required  by  die  testament,  that  the  heir 
should  enter  upon  the  inheritance  within  a  certain  time^  in 
€0  or  100  days  at  most,  Cic.  ad  AU.  xiii*  46.  ie  Orat.  I  22. 
FUn.  Ep.  X.  79.  This  act  was  called  HJEREDITATIS 
CRETIO,  {harei  am  contiituit  se  haredem  eue^  didtwr  c£it-» 
KBBS,  Varr.  L.  L.  ri.  5.)  and  was  performed  before  witnesses 
in  these  words:  Cum  mk  M^vius  subredbm  iNsrinnBRnv 
BAM  BJtasDiTATBM  CEBKO  ADEOQI7E.  After  Saying  idhidi 
{dictis  eretioms  verbis)^  the  heir  was  said  H/breditatem 
Aoisss.  But  when  this  formality  (cretionis  soLEBffvrrAs) 
was  not  required,  one  became  heir  dv  acting  as  such  {pro 
hctrede  sat  gsrekdo,  vd  oestionb),  almough  he  might  dso  if 
he  chose;,  observe  the  solenm  fi>rm. 

If  the  fadier  or  grandfather  succeeded^  dier  were  4saUed 
iaredei  ASCENDENTES;  ig  as  was  natural,  the  children  or 

g-andchildren,  DESGENDENTES;  if  brothers  or  sisters, 
OLLATERALE& 

If  any  one  died  without  making  a  will  {itUestaiuijy  his  soods 
devolved  on  his  neai'est  idations ;  first  to  his  diildreny  ftilinff 
them  to  his  nearest  relations  by  the  &dier^s  side  {agnatis)^  and 
fiuling  diem  to  diose  of  the  same  ffens  {gentilibtts).  At  Nice, 
the  community  daimed  the  estate  of  every  dtizen  who  died  in- 
testate.   PUn.  Ep.  z.  88. 

The  inheritance  was  commonly  divided  into  twelve  parts, 
called  uneia.  The  whole  was  called  AS.  Hence  ^eres  ex 
Assr,  heir  to  one's  whole  fixrtnne;  hares  ex  semisse^  ex  irienie^ 
doiremte^  txA.  to  the  hd^  tldrd,  diree  fourths,  &c. 

Tie  UNCIA  was  also  divided  into  parts ;  die  half  SEMUN- 
ClAy  die  tUid  DUELLA,  or  Unat  sext^da^  the  fourdi  SICI^ 
IJCUM^  V.  Hih  the  lixdi  SEXTULA,  Cic.  pro  Ceecfn.  6. 
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7.  THB  RIGHT  OV  TUTKLAQS  OR  WARDSHIP. 

ANY  father  of  a  family  m^ht  leave  whom  he  pleAsed  b» 
guardianB  {Mores)  to  his  children,  Liv.  i.  S4*  But  if  he  died 
mtesti^  this  chai^ge  devolved  by  law  on  the  nearest  relation 
hy  the  father's  side.  Hence  it  was  called  TUTEL  A  LEGI- 
TIMA.    TTiis  law  is  generally  blamed,  as  in  later  times  it 

Bve  occasion  to  many  mads  in  prgudice  of  wards  {pupiUi\ 
orat*  Sat.  ii.  5.  Juvenal.  Sat.  vi.  38. 

When  there  was  no  guardian  by  testament,  nor  a  legal  one, 
then  a  guardian  was  appointed  to  minors  and  to  women  by  the 
praetor,  and  the  majori^  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  by  the 
AtStan  law,  made  A.'  17.  44S.  But  this  law  was  afterwards 
changed. 

Amotig  the  ancient  Romans,  women  could  not  transact 
any  private  business  of  importance,  without  the  concurrence 
of  their  parents,  husbands,  or  guardians,  Iav.  xxxiv.  2.  Gc. 
Flacc.  S4„  35.  and  a  husband  at  his  death  might  appoint  a 
guardian  to  his  wife,  as  to  his  daughter,  or  leave  her  the  choice 
c/L  her  own  guardians,  Ufo*  xxxix.  19.  Women,  however, 
seem  sometimeB  to  have  acted  as  gudrdians,  Liv.  xxxix.  9. 

If  any  guardian  did  not  discharge  his  duty  prqserly,  or  de- 
frauded ms  pupil,  there  was  an  action  against  him  {judicmm 
tuteke).    Cic.  pro  Q.  Rose.  6.     Orat.  i.  36.     Qsecin.  3. 

Under  the  Emperors  guardians  were  obliged  to  give  security 
{saiisdare)  for  their  proper  condact  (rem  pupilli  fork  8A]> 
tam),  Digeti.  A  signal  instance  of  punishment  inflicted  on  a 
perfidious  guardian  is  recorded,  Sutt.  Oatb.  9« 


IL  PUBLIC  RIGHTS  OF  ROMAN  CITIZENS. 
T^HESE  were  Jiu  Cen^  Milituey    JVibutanm^  Stsffragii^ 

I.  JUS  CENSU&  The  right  of  being  inrolled  in  the 
censor^s  books.    Tibis  will  be  treated  of  in  another  place. 

II.  JUS  MILITIA  The  right  of  serving  in  the  aimy. 
At  first  none  but  dtiasens  were  enluted,  and  not  even  those 
of  the  lowest  dass.  But  in  after  times  this  was  altered;  and 
under,  the  emperors,  soldiers  were  taken,  not  only  fit>m  Italy 
and  the  provinces,  but  also  at  last  firom  barbarous  nations* 
2!osiiR.  iv.  SO,  31. 

III.  JUS 
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III.  JUS  TRIBUTORUM.  TRiBtmrti  pwpcrly  wa*^ 
money  publicly  imposed  on  the  people^  which  was  exacted 
from  each  individual  through  the  tribes  in  prc^rtion  to  the 
valuation  of  his  estate  {proportiane  censd$).  Money  publicly 
exacted  on  any  other  account,  or  in  any  other  manner,-  waa 
caUed  VECTI6AL,  Varro  de  Ling.  Lot.  iv.  36.  But  these 
words  are  not  always  distinguished. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  tribute ;  one  imposed  equally  on 
eadi  person  {in  capita)^  which  took  place  under  the  fii^t  king% 
Dioftys.  iv.  48. ;  another  according  to  the  valuation  of  their 
estate  (er  censu},  Liv.  i.  43.  iv.  60.  Dionys.  iv.  8.  19.;.  and  a 
third  which  was  extraordinary^  and  demanded  only  in  cases  of 
necessity,  aiid  therefore  depending  on  ,nQ  rule  {temererium^ 
Festus).  It  was  in  many  instances  also  voluntary,  Uv,  XRvi. 
36.,  and  an  account  of  it  was  taken,  that  when  the  trewuy 
was  again  enriched,  it  might  be  repaid,  as  was  done  after  the 
second  Punic  war,  Id. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  poor  were  for  some 
time  freed  from  the  burden  of  taxes,'  until  the  year  349,  whei^ 
the  senate  decreed,  that  pay  should  be  given  from  the  treasury 
to  the  common  people  in  the  army,  who  had  hitherto  served  «t 
their  own  expence ;  whereupon  all  were  forced  to  contribute 
annually  aocording  to  their  fortune  for  the  pay  of  the  soldiers, 
Uv.  iv.  59,  60.  , 

In  the  year  of  the  city  586  annual  tributes  were  remitted,  on 
account  of  the  immense  sums  brought  into  the  treasury  by  L. 
Panllns  ^milius,  after  the  deCeat  of  Perseus,  Cic.  Offic.  ii.  22. 
and  this  immunity  from  taxes  continued,  according  to  Piutarchf 
down  to  the  consulship  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa. 

The  other  taxes  (VECTIGALIA)  were  of  three  kindsf 
Partoriumi  Decuma^  and  Scriptura. 

1.  PORTORIUM  was  money  paid  at  the  port  for  gooda 
imported  and  exported,  the  collectors  of  which  were  called 
PORTITORES ;  or  for  carrying  good*  over  a  brictae^  where 
every  carriage  paid  a  certain  sum  to  the  exacter  of  the  toll, 
DigeO.  Vid.  Cas.  B.  G.  I.  18.  et  III.  1.  The  portcria  ware 
remitted  A.  U.  692.  the  year  in  which  Pompey  trumphed  over 
Mithridates,  Dia.S7.  51.  Cic.  Ati.  ii.  16.,  but  were  afterwards 
imposed  on  foreim  merchandise  by  Caesar,  Suet.  Jul.  43. 

2.  DECUM-ffi,  Tithes,  were  the  tenth  part  of  com,  and 
the  fifth  part  of  other  fruits,  which  were  exacted  from  tliose 
who  tilled  the  public  IsRids,  either  in  ItaW  or  without  it.  Those 
who  farmed  the  tithes  were  called  DECUMANI,  and  esteemed  . 
the  most  honourable  of  the  publicans  or  farmers  general,^  as 
agriculture  was  esteemed  the  most  honourable  wajr  of  making 
a  fortune  among  die  Romans,  Cic.  Verr.  ,ii.  13.  lii.  8.  The 
ground  from  which  ti^es  were  paid  was  also  called  DECU- 

^  ^  manDs, 
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MANUS,  CSe.  V&r.  iii.  6.  But  these  lands  whre  fdl  sold  or 
distributed  among  the  citizens  at  differ^it  times,  and  the  land 
of  Capua  the  last^  by  Ciesar,  Su^.  JuL  20.  Cic.  Ait.u,  16^ 

S.  SCRIPTURA  was  the  tax  paid  from  public  pastures 
and  woods,  so  called,  because  those  who  wished  to  feed  their 
cattle  there^  subscribed  their  names  before  the  farmer  of  them 
(coram  pecuario  vel  scriptuario\  Varro  de  Re  Rustica,  ii.  16» 
and  paid  a  certain  sum  for  each  beast;  Festus  in  Scriftuabius 
Agbr,  as  was  likewise  done  in  all  the  tithe-lands  {in  agris 
decumams)y  Cic.  Verr.  iii  52.  Plant.  True  i.  2.  44. 

All  those  taxes  were  let  publicly  by  the  censors  at  Rome 
{locabantur  sub  hastd\  Cic  Rull.  i.  3.  Those  who  farmed 
them  (reiimebant  v.  conducebant)  were  called  PUBLICANI  or 
MANCIPES,  CicproDamOf  10.  They  also  gave  securities 
to  the  people  (Prjeoes),  and  had  partners  who  shared  the 
profit  and  loss  with  them  (Socii). 

There  was  long  a  tax  upon  salt  In  the  second  year  after 
the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  it  was  ordained  that  salt  should  not 
be  sola  by  private  persons,  but  should  be  furnished  at  a  lower 
rate  by  the  public,  Liv»  ii.  9.  A  new  tax  was  imposed  on  salt 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  censors 
Claudius  Nero  and  Livius,  chiefly  the  latter,  who  hence  ffot 
the  simame  oiSaHnedor,  Liv.  xxix.  37-  But  this  tax  was  luso 
dropped,  although  it  is  uncertain  at  what  time. 

There  was  another  tax  whidi  continued  longer,  called 
VICESIMA,  i.  e.  the  twentieth  part  of  the  value  of  any  slave 
who  was  freed,  Cic.  Ait.  ii.  16*  It  was  imposed  by  a  law  <^ 
the  people  assembled  by  tribes,  and  confirmed  by.  the  senate. 
What  was  singular,  the  law  was  passed  in  the  camp,  Zm  vii. 
16.  The  money  raised  fi*om  this  tax  {aurum  xncesimarium) 
used  to  be  kept  for  the  last  exigencies  of  the  stat^  Ziv. 
XX  vii.  10. 

Various  other  taxes  were  invented  by  the  emperors ;  as  the 
hundredth  part  of  things  to  be  sold  {centesima^  Tacit  L 
78.),  the  twenty-fifth  of  slaves  {vigesima  quinta  fnancipiorum)^ 
and  the  twentieth  of  inheritances  (vigesima  1utrediiaium\  by 
Augustus,  Suet.  Aug.  49.  Dio.  Iv.  25.,  a  tax  on  eatables  {prQ 
edidiis)j  by  Caligula,  Suet.  40.,  and  even  on  urine,  by  Ves- 
pasian, Suet.  23.  &C. 

IV.  JUS  SUFFRAGII,  the  rightofvoting  in  the  different 
assemblies  of  the  people. 

V.  JUS  HONORUM,  the  right  of  bearing  public  offices 
in  the  state.  These  were  either  priesthoods  or  magistracies 
(gacerdatia  et  magistratus)^  which  at  first  were  conferred  only 

on 
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cm  Patrieiahv  but  ftfterwards  wdt^e  all,  exccpti  a  few",'  shared 
with  the  Plebeians. 

VL  JUS  SACRORUM.  SacSted  rites  were  either  public 
or  private.  The  public  were  those  performed  at  the  puUic 
expence:  the  private  were  those  which  every  one  privately 
ob^rved  at  home.  The  VestallVirsins  preserved  the  public 
hearth  of  the  city;  the  curiones  with  their  curiaks  kept  the 
hearths  of  the  thirty  curiae;  the  priests  of  each  village  kept 
the  fires  of  each  viUage  {Pagonan).  And  because  upon  the 
public  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  empire,  when  by 
the  decrees  of  Constantine  and  his  sons,  the  profiuie  wotship 
of  the  gods  was  prohibited  in  cities,  and  their  temples  shut, 
those  who  were  attached  to  the  old  superstition  fled  to  the 
country,  and  secretly  performed  their  former  sacred  rites  in 
the  vilWes ;  hence  Ir AGANS  came  to  be  used  for  Heathens, 
(Krfxoi,  Gentiles^)  or  for  those  who  were  $wt  Christians  s  as  an- 
ciently among  &e  Romans  those  were  called  PAGAN!  who 
were  not  soldiers,  JuoenaL  xvi.  32.  Suet,  Oalb,  19.  Plin.  Ep* 
vii.  25.  Thus,  Pagani  et  Montanij  are  called  Plebes  Urhana  by 
Cicero,  because  they  were  ranked  among  the  city  tribes,although 
they  lived  in  the  village6  and  mountains,  pro  Domo^  28. 

Each  gens  had  certain  sacred  rites  peculiar  to  itself  (genti" 
Utioj  Liv.  V.  52.)  which  th^  did  not  intermit  even  in  the  heat 
of  a  war,  Uv.  v.  46.  Every  father  of  a  family  had  his  own 
household-^ods,  whom  he  worshipped  privately  at  home. 

Those  who  came  from  the  free  towns,  and  settled  at  Rome, 
retained  their  municipal  sacred  rites,  and  the  colonies  re« 
tained  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Roman  people. 

No  new  or  fordgn  gods  could  be  adopted  by  the  Romans, 
unless  by  public  authority.  Thus  ^sculapius  was  publicly 
sent  for  from  Epidaurus,  and  Gyb^le  from  Phrygia,  Liv. 
xxix.  11,  12.  Hence  if  any  one  had  introduped  foreign  rites 
of  himself  they  were  publicly  condemned  by  the  senate,  Iav.  iv. 
30.  XXV.  1.  xxxix.  16.  But  under  the  emperors  all  ;the  super- 
stition of  foreign  nations  flocked  to  Rome ;  as  the  sacred  rites 
of  Isis,  Serapis,  and  Anubis  from  Egypt,  &c. 

These  were  the  private  and  public  rights  of  Roman  citi- 
zens. It  was  a  maxim  among  the  Romans,  that  no  one  could 
be  a  dtizen  of  Rome^  who  sufiered  himself  to  be  made  a  citi- 
zen of  any  other  city,  Cfc.  pro  Cacin.  36.  Nepos  in  vita 
Attici,  8.  which  was  not  the  .case  in  Greece,  Cic.  pro  Arch,  5. 
Balb.  12.  And  no  one  could  lose  the  freedom  of  the  city 
against  his  will,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  29,  30.  pro  Cadn.  33.  If  the 
riAu  of  a '  citizen  were  taken  fronk  any  one^  either  by  way 
01  punishpient^  or  for  any  other  cause,  some  fiction  always 

took 
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took  plaee;  Unttwhen  ddiens  were  baniidiecly  the/ did  not 
expel  them  by  foroe^  but  their  goods  were  confiscated,  and 
themselves  were  forbidden  the  use  of  ^e  and  water  (its  igne 
^.aqui  irderdichtm  est\  which  obliged  them  to  repair  to  sdme 
fiur^gn  place.  Augustus  added  to  this  form  of  banishmait 
what  was  called  DEPORTATIOy  whereby  the  condemned, 
being  deprived  of  their'  rights  and  fortunes,  were  conveyed 
to  a  certain  place,  without  leaving  it  lo  their  own  choice'^to 
go  where  ihey  pleased* 

When  any  one  was  sent  away  to  any  plaoe^  widiout  being 
depdved  of  his  righto  and  fortunes,  it  was  called  RELEGA- 
TIO.    Thus  Ovic^  Trist.  ii.  137-  v.  11.21. 

So  captives  in  war  did  not  properly  lose  the  tiAtA  of  citi- 
zens* Those  rights  were  only  suspended,  and  might  be 
recovered,  as  it  was  called,  jwre  postliminii^  by  the  right  of 
restoration  or  return,  Cic.  Top.  8.  de  Oral.  i.  40. 

In  like  manner,  if  any  foreigner,  who  had  got  the  free- 
dom of  Rome,  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  again  became 
a  citizen  of  it,  he  ceased,  to  be  a  Roman  /citizen,  Cic.  pro 
Balb.  12.  This  was  called  postliminium^,  with  r^prd  to  his 
own  country,  and  rejtctio  dvitatis  with  r^ard  to  Rome. 

Any  loss  of  liberty,  or  of  the  rights  of  citizens,  was  called 
DIMINUTIO  CAPITIS,  Cicpro  MiLSe^Juslibertatisim' 
mintdumy  Sallust.  Cat*  37-  Hence  Capitis  miftOTf  sc.  rationt 
vel  respectUy  or  capite  diminuhiSy  lessened  in  his  state,  or  d&- 
ffraded  firom  the  raink  of  a  citizen,  Horat.  Od*  ilL  5*  42.  *  The 
JOSS  of  liberty,  which  included  the  loss  of  the  city,  and  of 
one's  fiunily,  was  called  diminutio  capitis  m^muj  banish- 
ment, diminutio media:  ^^y  change  of  &mily,  minima^  Digest* 
ii,  de  capite  minutis* 


JUS  LATU. 
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'HE  JpS  LATH  or  LATINITAS,  SiieL  Aug.  4?.  Cic 

Att*  xiv.  12.  was  next  to  ih%jus  cwitatis* 
Latium  anciently  {Latium  Fehis)  was  bounded  by  the  rivers 
Tiber,  Anio,  Ufens,  and  the  Tuscan  sea*  It  contained  the 
Albans,  Rutuli,  and  Mq^ui.  It  was  afterwards  extaided 
{Latium  Novum)  to  the  river  Liris,  and  comprehended  the 
Osci,  Aus&nes,  and  Volsci,  Plin»  ilL  9.  The  inhabitants  of 
'  Latium  were  called  Latini  socii,  nom£n  Latinum,  et  socix 
Latini  nomikis,  &c*  Socii  et  Laiinum  nomen^  means  Uie 
Italians  and  Latins* 

The  JUS  LATH  was  inferior  to  the  jus  civitatiSf  and 
superior  to  tbe^  JOalicim.  But  the  precise  difference  is  not 
ascertained* 

The 
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Tba  Latins  used  their  own  kiv%  end  were  not  sofajeet  to 
the  edicts  of  the  Roman  prseton  Ths}^  were  permitted  to 
adopt  some  of  t^e  Roitian  laws,  if  th^  chose  it^  and  then, 
they  were  caUed  POPULI  FUNDI,  Cic.  pro  Balb.  8.  If 
any  state  did  not  chuse  it,  it  was  said  ei  LE91,  v.  de  ea  leg^ 
FUNDUS  FIERI  NOLLE,  i.  c*  ouctoT,  subscriptOT  €sse^  V.  eam  pro^ 
bare  et  reciperey  ib« 

The  Latins  were  not  inrotted  «t  Rdo^e,  but  in  their  own 
cities,  Liv.  xli.  9.  They  might  be  called  to  Rome  to  give 
th^  votes  about  any  ihisg,  Liv,  xxv.  3.  But  then  Ui«Qr 
were  not  included  in  a  certain  tribes,  and  used  to  cast  lots  to 
know  in  what  tribe  th^  should  vote^  ibiJL ;  and  when  the  con- 
suls chose,  they  ordered  them  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  ta 
leave  the  dty,  Cic  BnU.  :?6.,  which  however  rarely  happened, 
Cic.  pro  Sextio^  15* 

Such  Latins  as  had  borne  a  civil  office  in  their  own  state^. 
became  citizens  of  Rome^  Appian*  de  Bell.  Civ*  ii.  p.  443. ;  but 
could  not  enjoy  honours  before  the  lex  Julia  was  made,  Idv. 
Till.  4.  zxiii,  22.,  by  which  law  the  right  of  voting  and  of  en- 
joying honours  was  granted  to  those  who  had  continued  faith- 
ful to  Rome  in  the  Social  war,  A.  U.  663 ;  which  the  Latins 
liad  done.  The  distinction,  however,  betwixt  the  jus  Latii 
and  the  JUS  dvitatiSf  and  the  same  mode  of  acquiring  the  full 
right  of  citizendiip,  {per  Latium  in  civilalem  veniaidif)  was 
still  retained,  Plin.  Paneg.  37*  39.  Slrab.  iv.  p.  ld6L 

The  Latins  at  first  were  not  allowed  the  use  of  arms  ibr 
th^  own  defence,  without  the  order  of  the  people^  Uu.  ii. 
30.  iiL  19. ;  but  afterwards  they  served  as  allies  in  the  Roman 
army,  and  indeed  constituted  the  principal  part  of  itsstr^igth. 
They  sometimes  furnished  two  thirds  of  the  ^valry,  and  also 
of  the  infantrv,  Iav.  iii.  22.  xxi.  17-  el  alibi  passim.  But  thev 
were  not  emoodied  in  the  legions,  and  were  treated  witn 
more  severity  than  Roman  citizens,  being  punished  with 
stripes^  from^  which  citizens  were  exempted  by  the  Portian 
law,  Sallust.  Jug.  69. 

The  Latins  had  certain  sacred  rites  in  common  with  Ro- 
man dtizens;  as  the  sacred  rites  of  Diana  at  Rome,  (insti« 
tilted  by  Servius  Tullius,  Liv.  i.  45.  in  imitation  of  the 
Amphitlgfims  at  Delphi,  and  .of  the  Grecian  states  in  Asia  in 
the  temple  of  Diima  at  EphSsus,  LHomfs.  iv.  2S.)  and  the 
Latin  holy-days  kept  with  creat  solemnity  on  the  Alban  mQnn-. 
tain;  first  for  one  day,  the  27th  April,  and  afterwards  for 
several  days.  The  Romans  always  presided  at  the  sacrifices, 
Uv.  zxL  c.  yU.  XX.  1.  Diottys.  iv.  49.  Besides  theses  the 
Latins  had  certain  sacred  rites,  and  deities  peculiar  to  them- 
fldves,    which  they  worshipped;    as  Feronia  at  Terracina^ 

Jupiter  at  Zjanuviumy  Liv^  xxxii.  9, 

They 
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They  had  disc  soleoM  aBsemUies  in  the  grove  of  Feven* 
tfala^  Lw.  i.  50.  irfiich  appear  in  ancient  times  to  have  been 
employed  fi>r  political  as  well  as  religious  purposes.  From 
Ais  convention  all  those  were  exclodea  who  did  not  enjoy  the 


JUS  ITALICUM. 

A  LL  die  country  between  the  Tuscan  and  Hadriatic  seaSf 
'^  to  the  rivers  Rubicon  and  Macra,  except  Latiam,  was 
eaOed  Italy.  The  states  of  Italy  being  subdued  by  the  Ro* 
mans  in  diflferent  wars,  were  received  into  alliance  on  differ- 
ent conditions.  In  many  respects  they  were  in  the  same  state 
with  the  Latins.  They  enjoyed  their  own  laws  and  magisti-ates) 
and  were  not  subject  to  the  Roman  Prselor.  They  were  taxed 
{censi)  in  their  own  cities,  and  furnished  a  certain  number  of 
sokKers  according  to  treaty.  But  they  had  no  access  to  the 
freedom  of  Rome,  and  no  participation  of  sacred  rites. 
'  After  the  second  Punic  war,  several  of  the  Italian  states, 
for  having  revolted  to  Hannibal,  were  reduced  to  a  harder 
condition  by  the  Dictator  Sulpicius  Chilbai  A.U.  BSO ;  espe* 
cially  the  Brutiu  Picentini^  and  Lucanij  who  were  no  longer 
treated  as  allies,  and  did  not  furnish  soldiers^  but  public 
slaves,  A.  GeU.  x.  3.  Capua,  which  a  little  before  had  been 
taken,  lost  its  public  buildings  and  territory,  Z>tV.  xxiv.  16. 
But  flAer  a  long  and  violent  struggle  in  die  Social,  or  Marsic 
war,  all  the  Italians  obtained  the  right  of  voting  and  of  en* 
joying  honours  by  the  Julian  and  other  laws.  Sulla  abridged 
these  privileges  to  those  who  had  favoured  the  opposite  party ; 
but  this  was  of  short  continuance,  Cic.  pro  Domoj  30.    Au* 

Gstus  made  various  changes.  Jle  ordered  the  votes  of  the 
ilians  to  be  taken  at  home,  and  sent  to  Rome  at  the  day  of 
the  comitia,  Suet.  Aug.  4B.  He  also  granted  them  an  ex- 
emption from  furnishing  soldiers.  Herodian.  ii.  11. 

The  disdnction  of  the  jus  Latii  and  Italicumj  however,  still 
continued,  and  these  rights  were  granted  to  various  cities  and 
states  out  of  Italy,  PUn.  m.  8, 4.  In  cons^uence  of  wKkh^ 
fiirms  in  those  places  were  said  to  be  IN  SOLO  ITALICO^ 
as  well  as  those  in  Italy,  and  were  called  PR^DIA  CEN« 
SUI  CENSENDO,  {quod  in  censum  refirri  poterantj  vipote  res 
mancipi^  quie  venire  emique  poterani  Jure  civilij)  Cic  pro 
Place.  32.,  and  said  to  be  i Vi  corpare  censAsf  i.e.  to  constitute 
part  of  that  estate,  according  to  the  valuation  of  which  in 
the  censor's  books  every  one  paid  taxes,  Juvenal,  xvi.  53. 
Dio.  38.  1. 

PROVINCEa 
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nnHOSE  coimtties  were  called  Provinces^  which  the  Ro- 
man people  having  conquered  by  arms,  or  reduced  any 
other  way  under  their  power,  subjected  to  be  governed  by 
magistrates  sent  from  Rome,  {guod  eas  provicit,  i.  e.  ante  victim 
Festus.)  The  senate  having  received  letters  concerning  the 
redaction  of  any  country, .  consulted  what  laws  they  thought 
proper  should  be  prescribed  to  the  conquered,  and  sent  comr 
monly  ten  ambassadors,  with  whose  concurrence  the  general^ 
who  had  gained  the  conquest,  might  settle  every  things  Liv. 
xlv.  17,  18. 

These  laws  were  called  the  FORM  or  formula  of  the  pro-* 
vince*  Whatever  the  general,  with  the  advice  of  the  ten 
ambassadors,  determin^  used  to  be  pronounced  publicly  by 
him  before  an  assembly,  after  silence  was  made  by  a  herald, 
Zfo.  xlv.  29.  Gc.  in  Vert.  ii.  IS.  Hence,  Injbrmulam  socio^ 
nam  referri^  to  be  enroUed  among,  Zdv.  xliv.  16.  XJrbem  for^ 
mtda  sid  jtffis  Jacere,  to  hold  m  dependence  or  subj^tion, 
xxxviiL  9.  In  antifui  Jbrmulam  juris  restittdf  to  be  brought 
into  their  former  state  of  dependence  on,  &c.  xxxii*  33.  So 
xxir.  26. 

The  first  country  which  the  Romans  reduced  into  the  form 
of  a  province  was  Sicily,  Cic.  Vert*  iL  1  • 

The  condition  of  all  the  provinces  was  not  the  same,  nor 
of  ail  the  cities  in  the  same  province,  but  different  according 
to  their  merits  towards  the  Roman  people ;  as  they  had  either 
spontaneously  surrendered,  or  made  a  long  and  obstinate  re- 
sistance. Sraie  were  allowed  the  use  of  their  own  laws,  and 
to  chtise  their  own  magistrates ;  others  were  not*  Some  also 
were  deprived  of  part  of  their  territory. 

Into  each  province  .was  sent  a  Roman  governor  (PRES- 
SES), Ooid.  Pent.  iv.  7.  S.  to  command  the  troops  in  it,  and 
to  administer  justice;  together  with  a  qusestor,  to  take  care 
of  the  paUic  money  ana  taxes,  and  tp  keep  an  account  of 
what  was  received  and  expended  in  the  province.  The  pro- 
vinces were  grievously  cmiressed  with  taxes*  .  The  Romans 
imposed  on  une  vanquished,  either  &n  annual  tribute,  which 
was  called  CENSUS  CAPITIS,  or  deprived  them  of  part  of 
their  grounds;  and  either  sent  planters  thither  from  the  city, 
or  restored  them  to  the  vanquished,  pn  condition  that  they 
diould  give  a  certain  part  m  the  produce  to  the  republic, 
which  was  called  CENSUS  SOLI^  Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  6.  v.  5. 
Tbe  former,  i.c  those  who  paid  their  taxes  in  money,  were 
called  STIPENDIARII,  or  Tribuiarii,  9S  Qattia  comata. 
Suet.  JuL  15.    The  latter,  VECTIGALES ;  who  are  thought 
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to  have  been  in  a  better  condition  than  the  former.    Bat 
these  words  are  sometimes  confounded. 

The  sum  which  the  Romans  annually  received  from  the 
stipendiary  states  was  always  the  same ;  but  the  revenues  of 
the  vectigales  depended  on  tne  uncertain  produce  of  the  tithes, 
ef  the  taxes  on  the  public  pastures  {scriptural  and  on  goods 
imported  and  exported  {portorium).  Sometimes  instead  of 
the  tenth  part,  if  the  province  was  less  fertile,  the  twentieth 
only  was  exacted,  as  from  the  Spaniards,  Liv.  xliii.  2.  Some- 
times in  cases  of  necessity  an  additional  tenth  part  was  ex- 
acted above  what  was  due;  but  then  money  was  paid  for  it 
to  the  husbandmen,  Cic.  Verr,  iii.  3K;  whence  it  was  caHed. 
JrumentumTmptumf  also  decUfnanum^  or  imperatum^  Liv.  xxxvi.  2. 
xxxvii.  2.  50.  xlii.  31. 

Asconius  in  his  commentary  on  Cicero,  Verr.  ii.  2.,  men- 
tions three  kinds  of  payment  made  by  the  provincials;  the  ro- 
gular  or  usual  tax,  a  voluntary  contribution  or  benevolence, 
and  an  extraordinary  exaction  or  demand :  {Omne  genaspensi^ 
tationis  in  hoc  capite  positwn  est^  canonis,  quod  deberetur; 
OBLATiONis,  quod  opus  asset;  et  i^Hicrionis^qiiodimperareiur.) 
In  which  sense  Indictio  is  used  by  Pliny,  Paneg.  29. 

Under  the  Emperors  a  rule  was  made  out,  called  Canon 
VRUMENTARius,  in  which  was  comprised  what  corn  each 
province  ought  yearly  to  furnish.  The  corn  thus  received 
was  laid  up  in  public  granaries,  both  at  Rome,  and  in  the 
provinces,  whence  it  was  given  out,  by  those  who  had  the 
care  of  provisions,  to  the  people  and  soldiers. 

Under  the  Emperoi^  besides  a  certain  sum  paid  for  the 
public  pastures,  the  people  of  the  provinces  were  obliged  to 
furnish  a  certain  numlier  of  cattle  from  their  flocks,  Vopisc. 
in  Prcb.  15*'  And  besides  the  tax  paid  at  the  port,  as  in  Si- 
cily,  Cic.  Verr.  iL  72. ;  in  Asia,  Cic.  Agrar.  ii.  29. ;  in  Brttarn, 
.Tacit.  Vit.  Agric.  31.;  they  also  paid  a  tax  for  iourneys.  Suet. 
Vitell.  14.,  especially  for  carrying  a  corpse,  which  could  not 
be  transported  from  one  place  to  another  without  the  permi^^ 
sion  of  the  High  Priest  or  of  the  Emperor.  But  this  tax  was 
abolished. 

There  was  also  a  tax  on  iron,  silver^  and  gold  mines,  as  in 
Spain,  Liv.  xxxiv.  21.;  on  marble  in  Africa;  on  various  mines 
in  Macedonia,  lUyricum,  Thrace,  Britain,  and  Sardinia;  and 
also  on  salt  pits,  as  in  Macedonia,  Liv.  xhr.  29. 


MUNICIPIA,  COLONIC,  ET  PRiEFECTURiE. 

l^rUNIClPIA  were  foreign  towns  which  obtained  the  right 
^  *  of  Roman  citizens.    Of  these  there  were  different  kinds. 

Some 
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Some  possessed  all  the  rights  of  RoBiin  citizens,  except  sticlf 
as  could  not  be  enjoyed  without  residing  at  Rome.  Others 
eofoyed  the  right  of  serving  in  the  Romanr  legion,  (MUNE- 
RA  miliUtria  CAPERE  poterantj)  but  had  not  the  right  of 
irothig  and  of  obtaining  civil  offices. 

The  Municipia  used  their  own  laws  and  customs,  which 
were  called  LEGES  MUNICiPALES;  nor  were  they  ob- 
liged to  receive  the  Roman  laws  unless  they  chose  it:  {nisi 
TUKDi  FIERI  vettent.)  A.nd  some  chose  to  remain  as  c»nfe- 
derate  states  icmtcUesfc^deratai),  rather  than  become  Roman 
citizens;  as  the  people  of  Heraclea  and  Naples,  Cfc.jpra 
JSalba^B. 

There  were  anciently  no  such  firee.  towns  except  in  Italy, 
bat  afterwards  we  find  them  also  in  the  provinces.  Thus 
Pliny  mentions  eight  in  Boetica,.  and  thirteen  in  hither  Spain, 
IE9t.'NaU iii.  2. 

COLONIES  were  cities  or  lands  which  Roman  ckissens 
were  sent  to  inhabit  They  were  transplanted  commonly  by 
three  commissionersy  {per  triunroiros  cciania  dedueenda  agro^ 

¥iedivUundo^  Liv.viii.  16.)  sometimes  by  five,  ten,  or  more, 
weoty  were  appointed  to  settle  the  colony  at  Capna,  by  the 
Julian  law,  Dio»  xxxviii.  1.  The  people  determined  in  what 
manner  die  iMids  were  to  be  divided,  and  to  whom.  The  new 
colony  marched  to  their  destined  pUtce  in  Ibrm  of  an  army,' 
with  colours  flying  {sub  vexitto).  The. lands  were  marked 
round  with  a  jplough,  and  his  own  portion  assigned,  to  every 
one^  Virg.  JEn,  i,  425.  v.  755.  All  which  was  rdone  after 
takjnff  the  auspices,  and  o&ring  sacrifices,  Cic.  PhiL  .1^.  40..  Ai. 
Wnen  a  dtywas  to  be  built,  the  founder,  dressed/ in  a 
Oabinian  garb,  {Qdbino  cindu  omatuSf.  v.  QaUno  ctitu  in* 
€f fKAis, '  Liv.  v.  46.  i.e.  with.  his.  fqga  tucked  up,  wid'the' 
lappet  of  it  thrown  back  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  brought 
rouBd  moidjer  the  right  arm  to  the  breast;  sa  that.it.gipaed 
Um,  and  made  the  ti^a  shorter  and  closer,)  yoking  a  cow 
and  a  bull  to  the  plough,  the  coulter  whereof  was  of  ..brass, 
marked  out  by  a  deep  furrow  the  whole  compass  of  .the 
city ;  and  these  two  animals  with  other  victims  were  sacrificed 
on  the  altars.  AU  the  people  or  phmten  followed,  and  turned 
inwards  the  clods  cut  by  the  plough.  Where  they  wanted  a 
Mte  to  be^  they  took  up  the  plough  and  left  a  space.  Hence 
PORTA,  a  gaU,  {a  portando  aratrwk.)  And  towns  are.  said 
to  have  been  called  URBES  from  bebg  surrounded  by  the 
plougbi  {ak  ORBJB,  vel  ab  urvo,  i.  e.  buri^  m^^arairi  eurvaturoj 
Varror  de  Lat.  Linff.  iv.  2.  Festus.)  The  .form  of  founding 
cities  among  llie  ureeks,  is  described  by  Piiusanias,  y.  27^ 
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wbo  tays  that  the  ^rrt  dty  bnOt  was  LjftMQra  in  Arcadia^ 
?iii.  38. 

Wheii  a  city  was  solemnly  destroyed^  the  plongh  was'  al|o 
drawn  along  {jMMcAatur'^  where  the  waHs  had  stood^  Horat* 
Od.  I  \S.  Henoe^  Et  seges  estj  uU  TrcfafitU^  Ovid.  Her.  u 
1.  5S;  We  read  in  the  sacred  writings  of  salt  being  sown 
on  the  ground  where  cities  had  stodd,  tXi%.  ix.  45*  Mtc. 
ni.  12. 

The  waUfl  of  cities  were  looked  upon  by  the  ancients  as 
sacred*  but  not  the  gates,  Pbd.  Quest.  26.  The  gates,  how- 
ever, were  reckoned  inviolable  {sancUe). 

A  space  of  ground  was  left  free  from  buildings  both  within 
and  without  die  walls,  which  was  called  POMCEBIUM, 
(i.  e.  locm  circa  fmtrwti^  vel  poU  murum  intus  et  extra,)  and  was 
likewise  held  sacred,  Lh.  i.  44.  Scxnetiipes  put  only  for  the 
open  space  without  the  walls,  Flor.  \.  9.  When  the  city 
was  enlarged,  the  pomcerium  also  was  extended,  {hi  consecrati 
Jines  prqferebaniurj  Liv.  ibid.) 

These  oeremonies  used  in  building  cities  are  said  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Hetrurians,  ibid. 

It  was  unlawful  to  plant  a  nefw  colony  where  one  had 
been  planted  before^  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  40. ;  but  sujqplies  might  be 


The  colonies  solemnly  kept  the  anniversary  of  their  firet 
seCtlemenC,  (diem  nataim  cobmia  religitx^  celmttdj)  Cic*  ad 
Attic  iv.l.  Sext  es. 

Some  colonies  consisted  of  Roman  citizens  only,  some  of 
Latins,  and  others  of  Italians,  Liv.  xxxix.  55.  Hence  their 
ti^^  were  different  Some  think  that  the  Roman  colonies 
enjoyed  all  the  ri^ts  of  citizens,  lis  they  are  often  called 
Roman  cidsens,  and  Were  once  enrolled  in  the  censor^ 
books  at  Rome,  Id.  xxix.  37*  But  most  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  colonies  had  not  the  right  of  votuu;,  nor  of  bearing 
offices  at  Rome,  from  Dibj  xliii.  39.  50.  The  rights  of  I^iktin 
colonies  were  more  limited ; '  so  that  Rmnan  citizens  who  gave 
their  names  to  a  Latin  oolony,  sufiered  a  diminution  of  rank. 
Cic.  pro  Cacin.  33.  pro  Domo^  30.  The  Italian  colonies  were 
in  a  still  worse  condition.  The  difference  consisted  chiefly  in 
theiT  different  immunity  fit>m  taxes. 

Sulla,  to  reward  his  veterans,  first  introduced  the  custom 
of  settling  MILITARY  COLONIES,  which  was  imitated  - 
by  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus,  and  others.  To  those  colonies 
whcde  legions  were  sent  with  their  officers,  their  tribunes* 
and  centurions ;  but  this  custom  afterwards  fell  into  disuse, 
Tacit.  Annal.  xiv.  7^-  For  the  sake  of  distinction  tht  other 
colonies  were  caUed  CIVILES,  PLEBEIJE,  or  TOGATiE* 
because  they  consisted  of  citizens,  or,  as  they  were  afterwards 
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Mined,  PAOANI,  mPnvtOi,  who  were  oppoied  to  soldiers 
See  p.  61. 

The  colonieB  differed  firom  the  free  towns  in  this,  that  they 
used  the  laws  prescribed  them  by  the  Romany  but  they  had 
almost  the  same  kmd  of  maffistrates*    Their  two  chief  ma- 

S*itrates  were  called  DUuMVIRI,  and  their  senatovs^ 
ECURIONES ;  because^  as  some  say,  when  the  colony 
was  first  planted,  every  tenih  man  was  made  a  senator.  The 
finrtuoe  reqnisite  to  be  chosen  a  Decurioy  under  the  emperors^ 
was  a  hundred  diousand  sestertii^  Plin.  £p.  i.  19. 

The  senate  or  general  council  of  Grecian  cities,  under  the 
Roman  empire,  was  called  BULE  (/SouAij,  consilium)^  Plin.  Ep. 
-X.  65.  its  members,  BULEUT^,  Id.\\b.;  tlie  place  where 
it  met  at  Syracuse^  Buleuterium,  Cic.  Verr.  i\.  21. ;  an 
assoibly  of  the  people,  ECCLESIA,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  3.  In  some 
ddes,  Uiose  who  were  chosen  into  the  senate  by  their  censors, 
paid  a  certain  sum  for  their  admission,  {kimorarwm  decuri^na^ 
i6s^)  Id.' I  \4.  and  that  even  although  chosen  contrary  to  their 
own  inclinations^  Ibid.  In  Bithynia,  they  were  subjected  to 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  senators,  similar  to 
those  at  Romc^  Id.  83.  115.  An  act  passed  by  the  senate  or 
peoplfl^  was  called,  PsBPHisMik,.  Id.  x.  52,  53.  It  was  there 
customary,  upon  a  person's  taking  the  manly  robe^  solemaiaiog 
his  marriage^  entering  upon  the  office  of  a  magistrate,  or  dedi» 
caiis^  any  public  worl^  to  invite  the  whole  senate^  tosether 
with  a  considerable  part  of  the  commonal^,  to  the  number  of 
a  thousand  or  more^  and  to  distribute  to  each  of  the  company 
m  dole  (spartula)  of  one  or  two  denarii.  Thk,  as  having  tlie 
appearance  of  an  ambitious  largess  {duumtne)^  was  disapproved 
of  by  Trajan,  PUn.  Ep.  x.  117, 118. 

£adi  colony  had  oommonly  a  patron,  who  took  care  of  their 
interests  at  Rome,  Dionjf^  \\.  11. 

PRJCFECTUR^  were  towns  to  which  prsefiscts  were 
annually  sent  from  Rome,  to  administer  justice,  chosen  partly 
hy  the  people,  and  partly  by  the  praetor,  Fettm..  Towns 
were  reduced  to  this  form,  which  had  been  ungratefiil  to  the 
Romans;  as  Calatia^  liv.  i.  38.  Dionys.  iii.  50.  Capua, 
Liv.  xzvL  16*  and  others.  They  neither  enjoyed  the  rights 
of  free  towns  nor  of  colonies,  rad  di£kred  httle  from  the 
fiurm  of  provinces.  Their  private  right  depended  on  the 
edicts  of  their  prsefects,  and  their  public  right  on  the  Roman 
aenate^  who  imposed  on  them  taxes  and  service  in  war^  at 
pleasure.  Some  Prcefectura  however  possessed  greater  privi- 
hqges  than  others. 

Places  in  the  country  or  towns  where  markets  were  held, 
aAd  justice  admiaistered,   were   called    FORA ;  as  Ibnm 
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AvniLixJWf  Cic.  Cat.  i*  9*  FlOrmi  Appii»  Cic.  AU.  ii.  \0. 
Forum  Comelii^  JuUiy  LivU-^  &c. 

Pllu)to  where  aseembliea  were*  held,  and  justice  administeredy 
were  caUed  CONOILIAULA,  Xfv.  xl.  87. 

AQ  other  cities  which  were  neither  Mwiicipia^  CoUmue,  nor 
Pr^edura,  were  called  Confederate  States  (CIVITATES 
FGBDERAT^).  ITiese  were  quite  free^  unless  that  th^ 
owed  the  Romans  certain  things  according  to  treaty.  Such 
was. Capua  before  it  revolted  to  Hannibal.  Such  were  also 
Tarentum,  Naples,  Tibur,  and  Pneneste.  - 


FOREIGNERS. 

ALL  those  who  'were  not  citizens  were  called  by  the 
•^^  ancient  Romans,  foreigners  (PEREGRINI),  wherever 
they,  lived,  whether  in  the  city  or  elsewhere.  But  after 
Caracaila  granted  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  all  freebom  men 
in  the  Roman  world,  and  Justinian  some  time  after  granted 
it  also  to  freedmen,  the  name  of  foreigners  fell  into  disuse; 
and.  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  world  were  divided  into 
Romans  and  Barbarians.  The  whole  Roman*  empire  itself 
was  called  ROMANIA,  which  name  is  still  given  to  Thrace, 
as  being  the  last  province  which  was  retained  by  the  Romans, 
almost  until  the  taking  of  Con Aantinople- by  tlie:  Turks, 
A.  IX  1458.  1 . 

While  Rome  was  free,  the  condition  of  foreigners  was 
very  disagreeable.  '  They  might  indeed  live  in  the  city,- but 
they  enjoyed  none  of  the  privileges  of  citizens.  They  were 
also  subject  to  a  particular  jurisdiction,  and  sometimes  were 
-expelled  from  the  city  at  the  pleasure  of  the  magistrates. 
Thus  M.  Junius  Pennus,  A.  U.  627,  and  C.  Papius  Celsus, 
A«  .17.  688,  both  tribunes  of  the  people,  passed  a  law  ordering 
foFetgners  to  leave  the  city,  Cie.  Off.  iii.  11.  Brut.  8.  So 
Augustus,  Suet.  Aug.,  42.  But  afterwards  an  immoise  num- 
ber of  foreigners  flocked  to  Rome  from  all  parts,  Jwo.  Sat. 
ill.  58.  Seneca  ad  Helv.  c.  8.  So  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  common  people  consisted  of  them ;  hence  Rome  is  ^said  to 
*  be  wuniiface  repleta^  Lucan.  vii.  405. 

Foreigners  were  neither  permitted  to  use  the  Roman  dress. 
Suet.  Claud.  25.^  nor  had  they  the  right  of  l^;al  property,  or 
of  making  a  will.  When  a  foreigner  died,  his  goods  were 
either  r^uced  into  the  treasuiy,  as  having  no  heir  {guasi 
bona  vacantia),  or  if  he  had  attached  himsdf  {se  ajjpUcuisset) 
io  any  person,  as  a  patron,  that  person  succeeded  to. his 
ifit^ects  JURE  APPLICATIONIS,  as  it  was  called^  Ctc.  de 
prat.  I  39.     . 

But 
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Bat  in  pToc«s%of  time  these  inconyenienoes  were  remoTed^ 
aad  (or&ffiets  were  not  only  advanced  to  the  highest  honours 
innhe  states  bnt  some  of  them  even  made  emperors. 


THE  ASSEMBLIES  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

AN  assembly  of  the  whole  Roman  people  to  give  their  vote 
'^^  about  any  thing,  was  called  COMITI A^  {a  coeundo  vel 
cometmdo.)  When  a  part  of  the  people  only  was  assembled,  it 
was  called  CONCILIUM,  A.  GelL  xv.27.  But  these  words 
were.not  always  distinguished,  Uv.  vi.  20. 

In  the  Gomitia^  every  thing  which  came  under  the  power  of 
the  people  was  transacted ;  magistrates  were  elected,  and  lawa 
passed^  particularly  concerning  the  declaration  of  war,  and  the 
making  of  peace.  Persons  guilty  of  certain  crimes  were  also 
tried  in  the  ConuHoj  Polyb.  vL  12. 

The  QmtUia  were  always  smnmoned  by  some  magistrate^ 
who  presided  in  them,  and  directed  every  thin^  which  caq^ 
before  them ;  and  he  was  then  said,  habere  comitia.  AVheu 
he  laid  any  thing  before  the  people,  he  was  said  ageke  cum 
POPDLo^  (t^S.  ^ii.  14*  As  we  votes  of  all  the  people  could 
not  be  taken  together,  they  were  divided  into  parts. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  Comitia  §  the  CuriaiOj  institute 
by  Romulus ;  the  Centuriata^  instituted  by  Servius  Tullius  the 
sucth  king  of  Rome;  and  the  TributOj  said  to  have  been  £rst 
introduced  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people  at  the  trial  of  Corio- 
laaus,  A.  U.  263. 

The  Comitia  Curiata   and  Centuriata   could  not  be  held 
without  takiDff  the  auspices  {nisi  auspicatb\  nor  without  the  . 
anthority  of  t£e  senate  but  the  Tribmta  might,  Diomp*  ix» 
41  •  49. 

The  days  on  which  the  Comitia  could  be  held  were  called 
DIES  COMITIALES»  (i.e.  quilms  cum  fcpulo  agere  licebat^y 
Liv.  iii.  11.  Cic  Q.  Fn  i.  2.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16. 

As  in  the  senate^  so  in  the  Comitia,  nothing  could  be  dona 
before  the  rising  nor  after  the  setting  of  the  sun,  Dio.  zxxix.. 

The  Comitia  for  creating  magistrates  were  usually  held  ia 
the  Campus  Martiuss  but  for  making  laws,  and  for  hoIdin|; 
trials,  sometimes  also  in  the  forum,  and  sometimes  in  tho; 
ciqpitol. 

■        * 

THE  COMITIA  CURIATA. 

f 

IN  the  Comitia  Curiata  the  people  ^ve  their  votes^  divided 
^   into  thirty  curia^  {ita  dicta  quod  iis  rerum  pubUearum  curm 

¥  4  gommissa 
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doimmmiiti  Pest,  velpotiusaxvgtaj  sc.  bcxXijo-Mi, comfeniuspopidi 
dpud  Gracos  ad  jubendum  vel  vetandum  quod  e  repiMka  censeret 
esse*)  And  what  a  majority  of  them,  namely  sixteen,  deter-^ 
mined,  was  said  to  be  the  order  of  the  people.  At  first  there 
were  no  other  Cbmitia  but  the  Curiata,  and  therefore  every 
thinff  of  importance  was  determined  in  them. 

The  Comitia  Curiaia  were  held,  fir6t  by  the  kings,  and 
afterwards  by  the  consuls  and  the  other  greater  magistrates, 
that  is,  they  presided  at  them,  and  nothing  could  be  brought 
before  the  people  but  by  them.  They,  met  in  a  part  of  the 
totnmy  called  the  COM ITIUM,  where  the  pulpit  or  tribu- 
Vk2l  {suggestum)  stood,  whence  the  orators  u^  to  harangue 
^  people.  It  was  afterwards  called  ROSTRA,  because 
it  was  adorned  with  the  beaks  of  the  ships  taken  from  the 
Atitiates,  Lvo.  viii.  14.,  and  also  Temphan,  because  consecrated 
by  the  augurs.  Ibid*  ft;  35.,  which  was  its  usual  name  before 
the  Antiates  w^e  subdued,  Idv*  ii.  56.  The  Comtiten  was 
first  covered  the  year  that  Hannibal  came  into  Italy^  Ldv. 
xxvii.  38.  Afterwards  it  was  adorned  with  pillars,  statues, 
and  paintings. 

Those  citizens  only  had  a  right  to  vote  at  the  Comitia 
Cmiata^  who  lived  in  the  city,  and  were  included  in  some 
curia^  or  parish.  The  curia  which  voted  first,  was  called 
I^RINCIPIUM,  Liv.  ix.  38. 

After  the  institution  of  the  Comitia  Cenhariaia^  and  Tribida^ 
ihe  Comitia  Curiata  were  more  rarely  assembled,-  and  that  only 
for  passing  certain  laws,  and  for  the  creation  of  the  Curio 
MaximuSf  Liv.  xxvii.  8.,  and  of  the  Flaminesy  A.  Gell.  xv.  27. 
Each  curia  seems  to  have  chosen  its  own  curio  ,•  called  also 
magister  ctmtBj  Plant.  Aul.  li.  2,  3. 

A  law  made  by  the  people  divided  into  curi€^  was  called 
LEX  CURIATA.     Of  these^  the  chief  we  read  of,  were^ 

1.  The  law  by  which  militaiy  command  (utpfeRiuM)  was 
conferred  on  magistrates,  ldv.  ix.  38.  Without  this  they 
were  not  allowed  to  meddle  with  military  afiairs  {rem  milita^ 
rem  attingere\  to  command  an  army,  or  carry  on  war,  Cie. 
PhiU  ▼.  16.  Ep.  Fam.  L  9. ;  but  only  had  a  civil  power  (PO- 
TESTAS),  or  the  right  of  administering  justice.  Hence  the 
Comitia  Curiata  were  said  rem  miUtarem  continere^  Liv.  ▼.  52., 
Md  the  people,  to  give  sentence  twice  {bis  sententiam  ferre^  r. 
bffiis  comitih  judicare\  concerning  their  magistrates,  Ge.  de 
Lege  Agr.  ii.  11.  But  in  after-times  this  law  seems  to  have 
been  passed  only  for  form's  sake,  by  the  suffrage  of  the  thirty 
uctors  or  Serjeants  who  formerly  used  to  summon  theoirtite,  and 
attend  on  them  at  the  Comitia,  Cic.  ibid.  {PopuU  sifffragiis^ 
ad  spedem  atgue  ad  usurpationem  ijetmiatis,  per  triginta  Kctores 
auspiciortm  causa  adumbratiSf  cap.  12.) 

2.  The 
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'  2.  The  law  about  recalling  CamiUus  from  baiikhment, 
ZAtk  y.  4C. 

S.  That  ferm  of  adoption  called  arrogatioj  (see  p»  47.)  was 
made  at  the  Comitia  Curiata,  because  no  one  could  change  his 
state  or  sacra  without  the  oider  of  the  people,  C/c  pro  Sext. 
pro  Dom.  15,  &c.  Sitet,  Aug*  65*  Dio.  xxxvii.  51. 

4.  Testaments  were  luiciently  made  at  these  Comitia. 
And  because  in  time  of  peace  they  were  summoned,  (ealaiaf  i.e. 
convocatOf)  by  a  liccor  twice  a-year  fo»  this  purpose;  hence 
they  were  also  called  COMITIA  CALATA,  which  name  is 
likewise  sometimes  applied  to  the  Comitia  Centuriata^  because 
they  were  assembled  by  a  ComUcen,  who  was  also  called 
ClassicttSf  {quod  classes  comitiis  ad  comitahan  vocabat^)  A.  6elL 
XV.  27.  Varro  de  Lat  Ling,  iv,  1 6. 

5.  What  was  called  DFTESTATIO  SACRORUM,  was 
also  made  here:  as  when  it  was  denounced  to  an  heir  or 
lq;atee  that  he  must  adopt  the  sacred  rites  which  followed 
the  inheritance,  Ci€.  de  L^.  ii.  9.  Whence  an  inheritance 
without  this  requisite  is  called  by  Plautus  hanreditas  sine  sacrisj 
Captir.  iv.  1 .  {cum  aliquid  obienerit  sine  aliqua  incommoda 
etppenikef  Festi]^) 


THE  COMITIA  CENTURIATA  AND  THE  CENSUS. 


rrtHE  principal  QmnUa  were  the  Centuriata^  called  also 
^  moforOf  Cic  post  red.  in  Senat.  2.  in  which  the  people^ 
divided  into  the  centuries  of  their  classes,  gave  their  votes ; 
and  what  a  majority  of  centaries  decreed,  {jmd  ftures  centurim 
jttssissentj)  was  considered  as  finally  determined,  {fro  raio 
kabeifatm'.)  These  Comitia  were  held  according  to  the  Census 
instituted  by  Serviiis  Tnllius. 

The  CENSUS  was  a  numbering  of  the  people  with  a 
▼ahiation  of  their  fortunes  {astimatio,  MorifMjri;)* 

To  ascertain  the  number  of  the  people,  aoid  the  fortunes  of 
each  individual,  Servius  ordained  that  all  the  Rcnnan  dd* 
zens,  both  in  town  and  country,  should  upon  oath  take  an 
estimate  of  thefar  fortunes^  (fcrn^  sua^o/i  censerent,  ie  asti'^ 
marent^)  and  publicly  dedave  that  estimate  to  him,  {apud  se 
prcfitereniur ;)  that  they  should  also  tell  the  place  of  their 
abode,  the  names  of  their  wives  and  children,  and  their  own 
'ase  and  that  of  their  children,  and  the  number  of  thar 
Aves  and  freedmen :  That  if  any  did  otherwise,  their  mods 
should  be  confiscated,  and  themselves  scourged  and  sold  for 
slaves,  as  persons  who  had  deemed  themsdves  unworthy  of 
liberty,  {fui  siU  Ubertatem  abptdicdesent^  Cic  pro  Cssdn.  S4.) 
He  likewise  appointed  a  festival^  called  PAGANALIA,  to 

be 
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be  held  every  year  in  each  pagus^  or  viUagey.  to  th^r  tatelaiy 
gods,  at  which  time  the  peasants  should  every  one.pay  into 
the  hapds  of  him  who  presided  at  the  sacrifices,  a  piece  of 
money ;  the  men  a  piece  of  one  kind,  the  women  of  another, 
andj:ne  children  of  a  third  sort,  Dionys*  iv.  51. 

Thep,  according  to  the  valuation  of  th^r  estates,  he  divided 
all  the  citizens  into  six  CLASSES,  and  each  class  into  a 
ceitain  number  of  CENTURIES. 

The  division  by.  ceniuriesj  or  hundreds,  prevailed  every 
where  at  Rome;  or  rather  by  tens,  from  the  number  of 
fingers. on  both  hands,  Chid.  Fast.  iii.  123,  4^c.  The  in- 
fantry and:  cavalry,  the  curia  and  tribes,  were  divided  in  this 
mainner;  and  so  even  the  land :  hence  centenarius  agxr, 
Ovid.  ibid.  &  Festus.  At  first  a  century  contained  a  hun-> 
dred ;  but  not  so  afterwards.  Thus  the  number  of  men  in 
the  centuries  of  the  different  classes  was  without  doubt  very 
di£ferent 

The  first  class  consisted  of  those  whose  estates  in  lands  and 
efiects  wei^e  worth  at  least  100,000  asses^  or  pounds  of  brass; 
or  lO^QQ,  drachma  according  to  the  Greek  way  of  comput- 
ing; which  sum  is  commonly  reckoned  equal  to  3221.  18s.  4d« 
of  our  money ;  but  if  we  suppose  each  pound  of  brass  to 
contain  24  asses,  as  was  the  case  afterwards,  it  will  amount  ta 

7,7501. 

This  first  class  was  subdivided  into  ei|;hty  centuries  or 
companies  of  foot,  forty  of  young  men  {jtmiorum\  that  is, 
fix>m  seventeen  to  forty-six  years  of  age^  Cic.  de  Sen.  17* 
A.,  GelL  X.  28.  who  were  obliged  to  take  the  field  {utjbris. 
beHa  gererent\  and  forty  of  old  men  (senioruin\  who  should 
guard  the  city  {ad  urbis  custodiam  ut  pr^estb  essent).  To  these 
were  added,  eighteen  centuries  of  Equites,  who  fought  on 
horseback ;  in  all  ninety-eight  centuries. 

.The  second  dass  consists  of  twenty  ceHturies,  tesi  of  young 
men,  and  ten  of  old,  wh^se  estates  were  worth  at  least 
75,000  asses.  To  these  were  added  two  centuries  of  artificers 
{JabrUm),  carpenters,  smiths,  &c  to  manage  the  engines  of 
war.  These  Livy  joins  to  the  first  das^ 
.  It  is  hardly  to  oie.  im^ined  that  those  artificers  were  com- 
posed of  the  members  ofeither  the  first  or  the  second  class,  but 
of  tb^ir  servants  or  dependants ;  for  not  only  the  mechanic 
arts,  but  likewise  every  kind  of  trade  was  egsteemed  dishonour- 
able among  the  ancient  Romans. 

The  third  class  was  also  divided  into  twenty  centuries  ;  tl^r 
estate  was  50,000  assess 
.  The  .fourth  doss  likewise  contained  twenty  centuries;  their 
cstiite  was  25,000  ossfs.    To  these  Dionysius  adds  two  cen- 
turies of  trumpetetsy  vii.  59. 

The 
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The  fifth  daa  was  dhrJded  into  thirty  eenhtries  ;  their  estate 
1 1,000  asseSf  but  according  to  Dionysius,  1 2,500.  Among 
theses  according  to  Livy,  were  included  the  trumpeters  and 
cometers,  or  mowers  of  the  horn,  distributed  into  three 
centuries,  whom  Dionysius  joins  as  two  distinct  centuries  to 
the  fourdi  class. 

The  sixth  doss  comprehended  all  those  who  either  had  no 
estates,  or  were  not  worth  ijo  much  as  those  of  the  fifth 
dost,  The  number  of  them  was  so  great  as  to  exceed  that  of 
any  of  the  other  classes,  yet  they  were  reckoned  but  as  one 
century. 

Thus  the  number  of  centuries  in  all  Xhe-dasses  was,  accord^- 
ing  to  I^Ty,  191 ;  and  according  to  Dionysius,  19$. 
*  Some  make  the  number  of  Livy  to  amount  to  194»  by 
sii^p6sing)that  the  trumpeters,  &c.  were  not  included  in  tlie 
thirty  centuries,  of  the  fifth  class,  but  formed  three  distinct 
centuries  by  themselves. 

Each  elau  had  arms  peculiar  to  itself,  and  a  certain  place  in 
the  anny  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  fortunes. 

By  this  arrangement  the  chief  power  was  vested  in  the 
ridiest  citizens  who  composed  the  first  dass,  which,  altbouffh 
Jeast  in  number,  consisted  of  more  centuries  than  all  the 
rest  put  together ;  but  thqr  likewise  bore  the  charge  of  peace 
and  war  {munia  pacts  et  belli)  in  proportion,  Liv.  i.  42.  For 
as  the  votes  at  the  ComiHa,  so  likewise  the  quota  of  soldiers 
and  taxes,  depended  on  the  number  of  centuries.  Acocyrd- 
in^y,  the  fiirst  class,  which  consisted  of  ninety-eig'ht,  or, 
according  to  Livy,  •  of  one  hundred  centuries,  fumis)ied 
mdre  meii/and  money  to  the  public  service^  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  state  besides.  But  they  had  likewise  the  chief  influence 
in  the*  assemblies  of  the  people  by  centuries.  For  the  Equites 
and  the  centuries  of  this  class  were  called  first  to  give  their 
votes,  and  if  they  were  unanimous,  the  matter  was  determined ; 
but  if  not,  then  the  centuries  of  the^  next  class  were  called^ 
and  so  on,  till  a.majority  of  centuries  had  voted  the, same 
thing.  And  it  hardly  ever  hi^pened  that  they  came  to  the 
.lowest,  Uv.  u  43.-  Dionys*  vii.  59. 

- '  Jn  after-times  some  aJteration  was  made,  as  is,  commonly 
suj^posed,  in  iavour  of  the  Plebeians,  by  including  the  cen- 
turies in  the  tribes ;  whence  mention  is  often  made  of  tribes 
intheComf/ta  Ceniuriata,  Liv.  v.  18.  Cic.  in  RuU.  ii.  2. 
pro  Plane.  20.  In  consequence  of  which,  it  is  probable, 
^that  the  number  of  centuries  as  well  as  of  tribes  was  increased, 
Cic.  Phil.  ii.  82.  But  when  or  how  this  was  done  is  not  suf- 
ficiently ascertained,  only  it  appears  to  hare  taken  place  before 
Iheyear  of  the ci^  358,  Ldv.  v.  18. 

lliose  of  the  first  class  were  called  CLASSICI,  all  the 

rest 
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rest  were  said  to  be  INFRA  CLASSEM,  A.  Gill.  viL  13. 
Hence  classid  auctores,  for  the  most  approved  authors,  UL 

xiXk  8. 

Those  of  the  lowest  class  who  had  no  fortune  at  all,  wer« 
called  CAPITE  CENSI,  rated  by  the  head ;  and  those  who 
had  below  a  certain  valoation,  PROLETARII,  GWlLxvi.  1^ 
whence  S0rmo  proletarius  for  tn7»,  low,  Plaui.  MiliL  Glcr^  iii. 
].  157*  This  properly  was  not  reckoned  a  class  g  whence 
sometimes  only  five  classes  are  mentioned,  Liv*  \\u  SO.  So 
Quiniie  ckissis  videntur,  of  the  lowest,  Cic,  Acad,  iv*  23. 

This  review  of  the  pedicle  was  made  {census  habitus^  v.  aehu 
est)  at  the  end  of  every  five  years,  first  by  the  kings,  then 
by  the  consuls,  but  after  the  year  310,  by  the  censors,  wba 
were  magistrates  created  for  that  very  purpose.  We  do  not 
find  however  that  the  census  was  always  held  at  certain  in- 
tervals of  time.  Sometimes  it  was  omitted  altogether,  Cic. 
pro  Arck»  5. 

After  the  census  was  finished,  an  expiatory  or  purifying 
sacrifice  {sacrificitm  Imtrale)  was  made,  consistinff  of  a  sow, 
a  sheep»  and  a  bull,  which  were  carried  ronna  the  whole 
assembly,  and  then  slain ;  and  thus  the  people  were  said  to  be 
purified  {lu^ari).  Hence  also  lustrare  signifies  t^  go  rounds 
to  survey f  Virg.  EccL  x.  55.  Mu.  viii.  231.  x.  224>«  and  «*tv 
cumferre^  to  purify,  Ptaut.  Amph.  ii.  2*  144.,  Vitg.  ASn,  vi. 
229.  This  sacrifice  was  called  SUOVETAURILIA  or 
SOLITAURILIA,  and  he  who  performed  it  was  said 
CONDERE  LUSTRUM.  It  was  caUed  bisirum  a  luenda, 
i.  e.  solvendo^  because  at  that  time  all  the  taxes  were  paid  by 
the  farmers-general  to  the  censors,  Varr*  JL.  Ij.v.2.  And 
because  this  was  done  at  the  end  of  every  fifth  year,  hence 
LUSTRUM  is  often  put  for  the  space  of  five  years;  espe- 
cially by  the  poets,  Herat,  Od,  ii.  4.  24.  iv.  1.  6.,  by  whom  it 
is  sometimes  confounded  with  the  Greek  Olympiad,  which  was 
only  four  years,  Ovid,  Pont,  iv.  6,  5.  Martial,  iv.  45.  It  is 
also  used  for  any  period  of  time,  PUn,  ii.  48. 

The  census  anciently  was  held  in  the  Jorumy  but  after  the 
year  of  the  city  320,  in  the  villa  public  which  was  a  place 
in  the  Cixmvus  Martiusj  Liv.  iv*  22.  fitted  up  for  public 
uses;  for  tne  reception  of  foreign  ambassadors,  8cc,  IAO0 
xxxiii.  9.  Varro  de  Be  Rtistiaz^  iii.  2.  Luean.  ii.  196.  Tlie 
purifying  sacrifice  was  always  made  {lustrum  conditum  est)  in 
the  Campus  Martiusj  Liv.  i.  44.  JHomfs,  iv.  22,  The  census 
was  sometimes  held  without  the  lustrum  being  performed, 
Liv.  iii.  22, 
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1.   TRB  CAU0BS  OF  AflSEBfBLINQ  THE  COVITIA  CfiNTURIATA. 

THE  COMITIA  CENTURI ATA  vere  held  for  creating 
laagislrates  for  pamng  laws,  and  for  trials. 

In  ihese  comitia  were  created  the  consulsi  praetors,  cen-^ 
scNTs,  and  sometimes  a  proconsul,  Liv.  xxvi*  18.,  also  the 
ifr»sii»mri,  military  tribunes,  and  one  priest,  n&mely  the  r^*^ 
sacromm.  Almvist  all  laws  were  passed  in  them  which  were 
proposed  by  die  greater  magistrates,  and  one  kind  of  trial 
was  hdd  there^  namely  for  high  treason,  or  any  crime  against 
the  stale,  which  was  called  JUDICIUM  PERDUEL- 
LIONIS ;  as  when  any  one  aimed  at  sovereignty,  which  waa 
ealled  crimen  regnu  Liv.  vL  20.,  or  had  treatra  a  citizen  as  an 
enemy,  Cic,  in  Verr.  i.  5. 

War  was  also  declared  at  these  comitia^  lAv.  xxxi«  6,  7* 
xlii.  30. 


2,  THE  WAOIftTBATSS  WHO  PRESIDED  AT  THE  COMrriA  CEN- 
TDBlAtA;  THE  PLAGE  WHERE  THEY  WERE  HELD;  THE 
MANNER  Of  SI7MtfONINa  THEM;  AMD  THE  PERSONS  WHO 
JikA  A  RIGHT  TO  VOTE  AT  THEM. 

THE  ComiUa  Centutiaia  could  be  held  only  by  the  superior 
magistrates,  L  e.  the  consuls,  the  prsetor,  and  dictator,  and  in* 
ianrtm :  But  the  last  could  only  bold  the  comitia  for  creating 
nuunatratesy  and  not  for  passing  laws. 

The  editors  assembled  the  people  by  centuries,  but  this 
assemUy  was  not  properly  called  comitia,  as  it  was  not  to 
vote  about  any  thing.  The  prsetors  could  not  hold  the  comitia 
if  the  coitfuls  were  present,  without  their  permission, 
Lh.  xxviL  5. ;  but  they  might  in  their  absence,  Id.  xliii.  1 6. 
xiv.  21.9  especially  the  j^rATor  urbunusf  find,  as  in  the  instance 
last  quoted^  without  the  authority  of  the  senate. 

Tb0  cotiMils  h^ld  the  comitia  for  creating  the  consuls,  and 
abo  ftr  creating  the  prsetors ;  (for  the  praetors  could  not  hold 
the  eamitia  for  creating  their  successors,  Cic.  ad  Att.  ix.  9.) 
and  for  creating  the  censors,  Liv.  vii.  22.  Cic.  Alt.  iv.  2.    - 

The  consuls  determined  which  of  them  should  hold  these 
comitia^  «ther  by  lot  or  by  agreement  \sorte  vel  consen&i ; 
HftHebaniur  rel  comparabant),  Liv.  passim. 

The  comitia  for  creating  ihe  first  consuls  were  held  by  the 
praafect  of  the  city,  Spurius  Lucretius,  Liv.  u  60.,  who  was 
aiao  interrexy  Dionys.  iv.  B4, 

When  arer  sacrorymwss  to  be  created,  the,  comilia  arc 

thought 
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thought  to  have  been  held  by  the  pontifex  maximus.     But  this 
is  not  quite  certain. 

The  person  presiding  in  the  comitia  had  so  great  influence, 
that  he  is  sometimes  said  to  have  himself  created  the  magis- 
trates who  were  elected,  Liv.  u  60.  ii.  2.  iii.  54.  ix.  7* 

When,  from  contention  between  the  Patricians  and  H^ 
beia&s,  or  between  the  magistrates,  or  from  any  other  cause, 
the  comitia  for  electing  magistrates  could  not  be  held  in  doe 
time,  and  not  before  Uie  end  of  the  year,  the  Patricians  rntt 
and  named  {sine'suffragiopoptdi  auspicatd prodebant)  an  inter'^ 
rex  but  of  their  own  number,  Cic*  pro  Domo^  14.  and  Ascotu 
in  Cie.y  who  commanded  only  for  five  days,  Liv,  ix,  34.;  and 
in  the  same  manner  di£Perent  persons  were  always  created 
every  five  days,  till  consuls  were  elected,  who  entered  imme- 
diately on  their  office.  The  comitia  were  hardly  ever  held 
by  the  first  interrex :  Sometimes  by  the  second,  lAv.  ix.  7* 
X.  11.;  sometimes  by  the  third,  7<2.  v.  81.;  and  sometimes  not 
till  the  eleventh.  Id.  vii.  21.  In  the  absence  of  the  ccmsuls,  a 
dictator  was  sometimes  created  to  hold  the  comitia^  Id.  vii.  22. 
viiL  23.  ix.  7«  ^cxv.  2. 

'  The  Comitia  Centuriafa  were  always  held  without  the  city, 
usually  in  the  Campus  Martius:  because  anciently  the  people 
went  armed  in  martial  order  {sub  signis)  to  hold  these  asseioci- 
blies;  and  it  was  unlawful  for  an  army  to  be  marshalled -in 
the  city,  Liv.  xxxix.  15.  Gett.  xv.  27*  But  in  latter  times  a 
body  of  soldiers  only  kept  guard  on  the  Janiculum,  where  *aii 
imperial  standard  was  erected  {vexittum  positum  erat)^  tht 
taking  down  of  which  denoted  the  conclusion  of  the  comitia^ 
^  Dio.  xxxvii.  27>  28. 

The  Comitia  Centuriata  were  usually  assembled  by  an  edict. 
It  behoved  them  to  be  summoned  \edici  v.  indici)  at  least 
seventeen  days  before  they  were  held,  that  the  people  might 
have  time  to  weigh  with  themselves  what  they  should  deter* 
mine  at  the  comitia.  This  space  of  time  was  called  TRI^ 
NUNDINUM,  or  TRINUM  NUNDINUM,  i.  e.  trws 
nundtn^f  three  market-days,  because  the  people  from'  the 
country  came  to  Rome  every  ninth  day  to  buy  and  sell  thehr 
commodities,  Uv,  iii.  35.  {Nundititg  a  Bomams  nono  quoque 
die  ceUArata  s  intermediis  septem  diebus  occupabantur  ruHi 
Dionys.  ii.  28.  vii.  58.  /  reliquis  septem  rnra  colebant^  .Varro  de 
Re  Rust,  preef.  11.)  But  ti^e- comitia  were  not  held  on  the 
market-days  {nundinis\  because  they  were  ranked  among  the 
Jeria  or  holy  days,  on  which  no  business  could  be  done  with 
the  people,  Macrob.  i.  16*  {neplebs  rtisticaavocaretuTy  lest  they 
should  be  called  off  from  their  ordinary  business,  of  buying 
and  selling,)  Plin.  xviii.  3.  This  however  was  not  always 
observed,  Cie.  Att,  i,  14.  * 

10  But 
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Bat  the  comitia  for  crelEiting  magis^trates  were' sometimes 
SDminoned  against  the  first  lawful  day  \in  primum  eomitiatem 
diem)f  Liv.  xxiv.  7- 

AU  those  might  be  present  at  the  Comitia  Centuriaia  who 
had  the  full  right  of  Roman  citizens,  whether  they  lived  at 
Rome  or  in  the  country. 


3.   CANDIDATES. 

I 

THOSE  who  sought  preferments  were  called  CANDI- 
DATI,  from  a  white  robe  {a  toga  Candida)  worn  by  them,  which 
was  rendered  shining  {candens  vel  Candida)  by  the  art  of  the 
fuller;  for  all  the  wealthy  Romans  wbre  a  ffown  naturally 
white  {toga  alba).  This,  however,  was  ancientfy  forbidden  by 
law,  (ne  ad  albums  i.  e.  cretam,  in  vestimtntum  addere^  petitionis 
causi  liceret^ )  Liv.  iv.  25. 

The  candidates  did  not  wear  tunics  or  waistcoats,  either 
that  they  might  appear  more  humble,  or  mi^ht  more  easily 
shew  the  scars  they  iiad  received  on-  the  breast  or  fore-part  of 
their  body  {adverso  corpot-e),  Plutarch,  in  Coriolano. 

In  the  latter  ages  of  the  republic,  no  one  could  stand  can- 
didate who  was  not  present,  and  did  not  declare  himself  with- 
in the  legal  days,  that  is,  before  the  comitia  were  summoned^ 
Salt.  Cat.  18.  Cic.  Fam.  xvi.  12.,  and  whose  name  was  not  re^ 
odved  by  the  magistrates ;  for  they  might  refuse  to  admit  any 
one  they  pleased,  {nomen  accipere,  vel  rationem  ejus  habere\ 
bat  not  without  assigning  a  just  cause,  Liv,  v.  iii.  15.  xxiv. 
7,  8.  Vah  Max.  iiL  8.  3.  Veil.  ii.  92.  The  opposition  of  the 
consuls,  however,  might  be  over*ruled  by  tlie  Senate,  Liv. 
ill  21.  .  :  (    y  .,^ 

For  a  long  time  before  the  time  of  election,  the:  catiditfSf^s 
endeavoured  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people  by  every  popular 
art,  Cic.  Attic,  i.  1. ;  by  going  round  their  houses  {ainbiendo% 
by  shaking  hands  with  those  they  met  (prensendo)^  by  address^ 
ing  them  in  a  kindly  manner,  and  naming  them,  &e.  on 
wmcb  account  they  commonly  had  along  with  them  a  mo- 
nitor or  NOMEN  CLATOR,*  who  whispered  in  their  ears, 
every  body's  name,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  6.  50,  &c.  Hence  Cie^ro 
calb  candidates  natio  cfficiosissimay  in  Pis.  28.  On  the  market- 
days  they  used  anciently  to  come  into  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  and  take  their  station  on  a  rising  ground  {in  coUe 
consistere),  whence  they  might  be  seen  by  all,  Macrob.  Sat.  i. 
IS.  When  they  went  down  to  the  Campus  MariiuSy  at  certain 
times,  they  were  attended  by  their  friends  and  dependants, 
who  were  called  DEDUCTORES,  Cic.  de  pet.  cons:  9.  They 
had  likewise  persons  to  divide  money  arpong  the  peo{49,  (DL- 
VISORES,  Cic.  M.  i.  17.  Suet.  Aug.  3.)    For  this,  although 
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forbidden  by  laW|  was  often  done  openly,  and  once  agsinst 
Caesar,  even  with  the  approbation  of  VelUs  SueL  Jul.  I9t 
There  were  also  persons  to  bargain  with  the  people  for  their 
votes,  called  INTERPRETES,  and  others  in  whose  hands 
the  monejr  promised  was  deposited,  called  SEQUESTRES» 
Cic.  Act.  in  Verr.  L  8.  12.  Sometimes  th^  candidates  formed 
combinations  (coitiones)  to  disappoint  {ut  dejicerent)  the  other 
competitors,  Cic.  AU.  ii.  18.  Liv.  iii,  35. 

Tnose  who  opposed  any  candidate,  were  said  ei  refragpriy 
and  those  who  fiivoured  him,  st^agari  vel  stsffiragatores  esse  : 
hence  stgffragatio^  their  interest,  Iav.  x.  13.  Those  who  got 
one  to  be  elected  were  said,  ei  prahiram  gratid  campestri  ca^ 
pere^  Liv.  viL  1.,  or  eum  trahere^  thus  Pervicii  Jgppius^  Ut 
ijgecto  Fabio^  fratrem  trakeret^  Liv.  xxxix.  32.  Those  who 
hindered  one  from  being  elected,  were  said,  a  consulatu 
repelleref  Cic  in  Cat.  i.  10. 


4.  THE  MABTNER   OF    PHOPOSINa  A    LAW,    AND    OF    NAlfflKa    A 

DAY  FOR  one's  TRIAL. 

WHEN  a  law  was  to  be  passed  at  the  Comitia  Centwriata^ 
the  magistrate  who  was  to  propose  it  {laturus  v.  rcgaturus^ 
having  consulted  with  his  friends  and  other  prudent  men, 
whether  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  the  republic,  and  agree- 
able  to  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  wrote  it  over  at  home : 
and  then  having  communicated  it,  to  the  senate,  by  their  au- 
thority {ex  SemtAs  eonsuUo)^  he  promulgated  it,  that  is,  he 
pasted  it  up  in  public,  {ptMici  v.  in  pubhco  proponebat;  pro- 
widgabat^  quasi  prcvulgabaty  Festus,)  for  three  market-days, 
that  so  the  pieople  might  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  and 
considering  it,  Cic.  f^tr.  5.  69.  In  the  mean  time  he  himself 
(legislator  vel  inventor  legis^  Liv.  ii.  56.)  and  some  eloquent 
friend,  who  was  caUed  AUCTOR  legiSf  or  SUASOR,  every 
market-day,  read  it  over  (recitabat),  and  recommended  it  to 
the  people  (simdebat)f  while  others  who  disapproved  jt,  spok?e 
against  it  {diseitadeiant).  But  in  ancient  times  all  these  for- 
nudities  were  not  observed ;  thus  we  find  a  law  passed,  the 
di^  after  it  was  proposed,  IJv.  iv.  24. 

Sometimes  the  person  who  proposed  the  law,  if  he  did  it 
by  the  authority  ik  the  senate^  and  not  according  to  his  own 
opinion,  spoke  against  it,  Gc.  Att.  i.  14^ 

In  the  same  manner,  when  one  was  to  be  tried  for  treason, 
(cum  dies  per Aidlioms  dicta  est^  cum  actio  perduellionis  inteftde- 
batuTf  Cic  vel  cum  alifuis  capitis  v.  *te  anquireretttr^  Liv*)  it 
behoved  the  accusation  to  be  published  for  the  same  space  of 
time^  (promulgatur  rogatio  de  mea  pemicie^  Cic.  pro  S^  20.) 

aqd 


and  the  day  fixed  when  the  trial  was  to  be,  {prodiid  die^  qud 
judicium  ^Jutwrum  52/,  Qc.)  In  the  mean  time  the  person  ao- 
cosed  (REUS),  changed  his  dress,  laid  aside  every  kind  of 
ornament,  let  his  hair  and  beard  grow  {'promittebal)9  and  in 
this  mean  garb  {sordidatus\  wen^  round  and  solicited  the 
fiivoor  of  the  people  (homines  prensabat).  His  nearest  rela« 
tions  and  friends  also  did  the  same^  Liv.  passim.  .  This  kind 
of  trial  was  generally  capital,  Ltv,  vi.  20.,  but  not  always  so. 
Id.  zliiL  16.     Cic  pro  Dom,  32,     See  Xf&r  Porcia. 


5.  THE  MANNER  OF  TAKING  THE  AUSPICES. 

ON  the  day  of  the  comitia,  he  who  was  to  preside  at  them 
{jpd'iis  prafiumvs  erat\  attended  by  one  of  the  augurs  {au^ 
gure  adhibito),  pitched  a  tent  {tabemactdum  cepit)  without  the 
city  to  observe  the  omens  {ad  auspicia  captanda^  vel  ad  auspi" 
candum).  These  Cicero  calls  AUGUSTA  CENTURIA- 
RUM  AUSPICIA,  pro  Mil.  16.  Hence  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins is  said  to  be  corwdaribus  auspiciis  consecratm^  Cic  in  Cat. 
iv.  1.,  and  the  comiiia  themselves  were  called  AUSPICATA, 
XioL  xxvi*  2. 

If  the  TABERNACULUM,  which  perhaps  was  the  same 
with  templum  or  arx,  the  place  which  they  chose  to  make  their 
obseiTations  {ad  inaugurandumf  Liv.  i*  6.  s.  7-  18.)>  had  not 
been  Jtakeu  in  due  form  {parum  recti  capttim  essei)y  whatever 
was  done  at  the  comitia  was  reckoned  of  no  effect  {pro  irrito 
habtbaiur)^  Liv.  iv.  7.  Hence  the  usual  declaration  of  the 
augurs  {augunan  soletmis  pronunciatio) ;  Vitio  tabernacu- 
LDM  captum;   vitio   magistratus   creatos  vel   viTiosos; 

VITIO     LEGEM     LATAM ;     VITIO     DIEM     DICTAM,     Cic.    <$*    Liv. 

passim.  And  so  scrupulous  were  the  ancient  Romans  about 
this  matter,  that  if  the  augurs,  at  any  time  afterwards,  upon 
recollection,  declared  that  there  had  been  any  informality  in 
taking  the  auspices  {vitium  obvenissCf  Cic.  in  auspicio  vitium 
Jmsu^  Iav.\  the  magistrates  were  obliged  to  resign  their  office, 
{utpoie  viliosi  v.  vitio  creatif  as  having  oeeu  irregularly  chosen^) 
even  several  months  after  they  had  entered  upon  it,  Liv.  ibid. 
Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  i\.  4.     . 

When  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  the  auspices,  the  ma- 
^strates  were  said  to  be  salvis  auspiciis  creatiy  Cic.  PhiL 
U.3S. 

When  the  consul  asked  the  augur  to  attend  him  {in  auspi^ 
cium  adhibebaty)  he  said,  Q.  Fabi,  te  mihi  in  auspicio  esse 
voLO.    The  augur  replied,  Aunivr,  Cic.  Divin.  ii.  34. 

Tlere  were  two  kinds  of  auspices  which  pertained  to  the 
Comitia  Centuriata.    The  one  was,  observing  the  appearances 
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of  the  faea^eng  {iermre  de  etdo  vel  cixbm)^  as  lightning 
thunder,  8tc.  which  was  chiefly  attended  to.  Hie  ewer  was 
the  inspection  of  birds.  Those  birds  which  gave  omens  by 
flight,  were  called  PRiEPETES;  by  singing,  OSCINES; 
hence  the  phrase,  si  aoh  oecinuerii,  Liv.  vi.  41.  x.  40.  When 
the  omens  were  favourable^  the  birds  were  said,  addicere  vel 
ADMiTTERE;  whto  unfavourable,  abdicere,  nok  addicere, 

▼el  REFRAGARI. 

Omens  were  also  taken  from  the  feeding  of  chickens*  The 
person  who  kept  them  was  called  PULLARIUS.  If  they 
came  too  slowly  out  of  the  cage  {ea  caioed)^  or  would  not 
feed,  it  was  a  bad  omen,  Uv.  vi.  41.;  but  if  l^ey  fed  greedily^ 
so  that  something  fell  jfrom  their  mouth,  and  struck  the 
^HHind  (ierram  paviretf  i.  e.  feriret),  it  was  hence  called 
TRIPUDIUM  SOLISTIMUM,  {fuasi  terripadum  vel  ter^ 
ripudiumj  Cic.  Div.  ii.  84.  Festus  in  Puis.)  Liv.  x.  40.  Flin^ 
X.  21.  s.  24.,  and  was  reckoned  an  excellent  omen  {auspieittm 
tgr^ium  vel  cptinttan%  ibid. 

When  the  augur  declared  that  the  au^Mces  were  unexoep- 
tionaUe  {omni  vitio  earere),  that  ii,  that  there  was  nothing 
to  hinder  the  comiiia  from  being  held,*  he  said  Si^LEiiTiinii 
ESSE  viDETUR,  Ctc.  de  Div.  ii.  34. ;  but  if  not,  he  said  ALIO 
DIE,  Cic^  de  Legg.  IL  12.,  on  which  account  the  comiiia  could 
not  be  held  that  day.  Thus,  Pajririo  legem  ferenti  triste  omen 
diem  diffidit,  i.  e.  Mem  in  diem  fosterum  rejicere  cofgitj  Liv.  ix. 
S8. 

This  declaration  of  the  augur  was  called  NUNTIATIO, 
or  ohnmiiatio.  Hence  Cicero  says  of  the  augurs,  Nos  nun* 
rriATioNEM  SOLUM  habemos;  kt  Oonsules  bt  reliqui 
MAGISTRATU8  ETiAM  SPECTI0ME1V,  V.  inspectionemj  Cic.  Phil, 
is.  S2. ;  but  the  contrary  seems  to  be  asserted  by  Festus  {in 
wee  SPECTIO),  and  commentators  are  not  agreed  how  they 
should  be  reconciled.  It  b  supposed  there  should  be  a  dif- 
ferent reading  in  both  passages,  Vid.  Ahram.  in  dc^^Scaligjer. 
tn  Festm 

Any  other  ma^rate,  of  equal  or  greater  authority  than  he 
who  presided,  miffht  likewise  take  ttie  auspices ;  especially  if 
he  wished  to  hinder  an  eiection,  or  prevent  a  law  from  being 
passed.  If  such  magistrate  therefore  declared,  Se  de  ccblo 
SERVAUSE,  that  he  had  heard  thunder,  or  seen  lightning,  he 
was  said  OBNUNTIARE,  {m^r  augw%  consia  considi  6b' 
maaiavisti,  al.  nuntidsti^  Cic  Phil.  ii.  S3.)  which  he  did  by 
saying,  ALIO  DIE :  whereupon  by  the  Lex  Mlia  et  Fusia^ 
the  oomiHa  were  broken  ofi*  {dirimebantur\  end  deferred  to 
another  day.  Hence  obmmtinre  eoncilio  aut  comitiisy  to  pre- 
vent, to  a<§oum ;  and  this  happened,  even  if  he  said  that  he 
had  seen  what  he  did  not  see  {si  atiqncia  ementittts  esset\  be- 
cause 
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cause  lie  was  thought  to  have  bound  the  people  by  a  religious 
oblation,  which  must  be  expiated  by  their  calamity  or  his 
owi^  Cic*  PhiL  ii,  33.  Hence  in  the  edict  whereby  the  comitia 
were  sumiDoned,  this  Jcrmida  y/ss  commonly  used,  Ne  quis 
MiKOB  MAaisTBATus  BE  C(SLo  SERVASSE  viSLiT:  which  prohi- 
bition Clodius,  in  his  law  against  Cicero,  extended  to  all  the 
mfljgstrates)  Dio.  xxxviii.  13. 

The  comitia  were  also  stopped,  if  any  person,  while  they 
were  holdings  was  seized  with  the  falling  sickness  or  epilepsy^ 
whfch  ^raa  hence  called  MORBUS  COMltlALIS ;  or  if  a 
tribune  of  the  commons,  interceded  by  the  solemn  word 
V£TO,  Ldv*  y'u  35.,  or  any  magistrate  of  equal  authority  with 
him  who  presided  interposed,  by  wasting  the  day  in  speak- 
ingf  or  by  appointing  holy  days,  &c.  Cic.  ad  Fratr,  ii.  6.  \ 
and  also  if  the  standard  was  pulled  down  from  the  Janiculura, 
«B  in  the  trial  of  Rabirius,  by  Metellus  the  prsetor,  Dio.  lib. 
zzxTiL  2T. 

The  comtia  were  also  broken  off  by  a  tempest  arising ;  but 
80^  that  die  election  of  those  magistrates  who  were  already 
created}  was  not  rendered  invalid  {ut  jam  creati  non  vitiosi 
redderentur)^  Li  v.  xL  59.  Cic.  de  Divin.  ii.  18.,  unless  when 
the  comitia  were  for  creating  censors. 


6.  THE  MANNKE  OP  HOLUIKe  THE   COMITIA  CENTURIATA* 

WHEN  there  was  no  obstruction  to  the  comitia^  on  the  day 
appointed^  the  people  met  in  the  Campus  Martius. ,  The  ma^ 
eiiArate  who  was  to  preside)  sitting  in  his  curule  chair  on  a  tri- 
bunal {pto  1iribvnalt)i  Liv.  xxxix.  32.,  used  to  utter  a  set  form 
of  prayer  before  he  addressed  the  people,  Liv.  xxxix.  15.,  the 
aognr  repeating  over  the  words  before  him  {atigure  v^ba  pra- 
ewUe,  Cic)  Then  he  made  a  speech  to  the  people  about  what 
was  to  be  done  at  the  comiiia. 

If  magistrates,  were  to  be  chosen,  the  names  of  the  can<^ 
didatea  were  read  over.-  But  anciendy  the  people  might 
cfaiise  whom  thoy  pleased,  whether  present  or  absent,  al- 
though they  had  not  declared  themselves  candidates,  Liv. 
passim. 

If  a  law  was  to  be  passed,  it  was  recited  by  a  herald^  while 
a  secretary  dictated  it  to  him  {subjicierUe  seribd)^  and  dif- 
^rent  persons  were  allowed  to  speak  for  and  against  it,  Liv. 
^  2T.  A  similar  form  was  observed  at  trials,  because  ap- 
pticaticMi  was  made  to  the  people  about  the  punishment  of  any 
OD^  in  the  same  manner  as  about  a  law.  Hence  irrogarepce^ 
nam^  vd  widUamt  to  inflict  or  impose. 

llie  osoil  bfginning  of  all  applications  to  the  people'  {om- 
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niwn  rtigaiimum),  was  VELITIS,  JUBEATIS,  QUIRI- 
TESy  and  thus  the  people  were  said  to  be  consulted,  or  asked 
{consult  vel  rogari),  and  the  consuls  to  canstdi  or  eA  theiUy 
Cic.  4"  -ti».  passim.  Hence  jubere  legem  vel  rogatianem^  also 
Decernere,  to  pass  it,  Sail.  Jug.  40. ;  vetarey  to  reject  it ; 
rt^are  magistratusj  to  create  or  elect.  Sail*  Jug.  29^  Borate 
qucssUoreSy  to  appoint  judges  or  inquisitors,  ib*  40,  So  justo 
et  vetita  populi  in  jubendis  v.  sdscendis  legibus,  Cie*  de  Legg. 
ii.  4.  Quibus.^  sc.  Sikmo  et  Mursenae,  constdaHis,  me  rogante^ 
i.  e.  prsesidente^  datus  est.  Id.  pro  Mur.  1.     Then  the  ma- 

f;istrate.  said.    Si  vobis  viDETim,  bisceditb,   quirites;    or 
TE  IN  SUF^RAGIUM,    BENE  JUVANTIBUfl     DlW,     ET  gUJB  PA- 
TRES    CENStJERUNT,   V08   JUBETE,   LtV.  XXXI.  7-       WhereupOD 

the  people,  who,  as  usual,  stood  promiscuously,  separated 
every  one  to  his  own  tribe  and  century,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Corn. 
Bawo.  Hence  the  magistrate  was  said  miitere  populum  in 
si0ragium  /  and  the  people^  inire  vel  ire  in  sigffragitan,  Cic.  St 
*Liy.  passim. 

Anciently  the  centuries  were  called  to  give  their  votes 
according  to  the  institution  of  Servius  TuUius;  fint  the 
'EquiUs,  and  then  the  centuries  of  the  first  class,  ftc  but 
afterwards  it  was  determined  by  lot  (SORTITIO  Jlebat)j  in 
what  order  they  should  vote.  When  this  was  first  done  is 
uncertain.  The  names  of  the  centuries  were  thrown  into  a 
box  (in  sitellam ;  sitella  ddertur,  Cic.  N.  D.  i.  88.  SiteUa 
allata  est,  ui  sortirentur,  Liv.  xxv.  3.),  and  then  the  box  being 
shaken,  so  that  the  lots  might  lie  equaUy  {sortibits  aquaiis), 
the  century  which  came  out  first  gave  its  vote  first,  and 
hence  was  called  PRiBROGATIVA,  Liv.  y.  18.  Those 
centuries  which  followed  next,  were  called  PRIMO  VO- 
CATiE,  Uv.  X.  16.  22.  The  rest  JURE  VOCAT^ 
XfV,  xxvii.  6.  But  all  the  centuries  are  usually  called  Jure 
\)ocata,  except  the  pnerqgativa.  Its  vote  was  held  of  the 
greatest  importance^  {ut  nemo  unjuam  prior  earn  Uslerit,  quin 
renunciatus  sit,  Cic.  pro  Plane.  20.  Divin.  ii.  40.  Mur.  18^) 
Liv.  xxvL  22.  Hence  PRiSRooATiVA  is  put  for  a  sign  or 
pledge,  a  firvourable  omen  or  intimation  of  any  thing  fiitore ; 
Stip^icatio  est  pnerogativa  triumphi,  Cic  Fam.  xv.  5.  So 
Act.  Verr.  9.  ^  Plin.  vii.  1 6.  xxxvii.  9.  s.  46.,  for  a  prece- 
dent or  example,  lAv.  iii.  51.,  a  choice.  Id*  xxi.  3.,  or  favour. 
Id.  xxviii.  9.,  and  among  later  writers  for  a  peculiar  or  exclu-> 
sive  privilq;e. 

When  tribes  are  mentioned  in  the  Comitia  CentwitUa, 
Liv.  X.  13.  it  is  supposed,  that,  after  die  centuries  were  in- 
cluded in  the  tribes,  the  tribes  first  cast  lots;  and  that  the 
tribe  which  first  came  out  was  called  PRiBROOATl VA 
TRIBUS ;  and  then  that  the  centuries  of  that  tribe  cast  loU 
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which  ahoidd  be  the  pneirogativa  eenturia.  Others  thinkdiftt 
in  this  case  the  names  of  tribes  and  centuries  are  put  proinis* 
cooosly  the  one  ibr  the  other.  But  Cicero  calls  centuna^ 
pars  tribds :  and  that  which  is  remarkable^  in  the  Comitia 
TVilmta,  pro  Pknc.  2Q. 

Anciently  the  eitisens  gave  their  votes  *  by  word  of  mouth ; 
sod  in  creating  magistrates,  they  seem  each  to  have  used  thi§ 
fonn,  CoNSULESy  ^c.  nomino^  vel  dico,  Liv*  xxiv*  8,  9. ;  in 
Wttsing  laws,  Uti  booas,  volo  vel  jubeo,  Ctc.  de  Legg.  iL  10. 
The  will  or  command  of  the  people  was  expressed  by  vxux^ 
and  that  of  the  senate  by  CENa£R£,  SalL  Jug.  21.  hence  l^es. 
mag^akisque  ROaARE,  to  make,.  Liv.  i.  1 7« 

Sometimes  a  person  nominated  to  be  consul,  &c.  by  the 
praerogative  century,  declined  accepting,  Zriv*.  v.  18.  xxvi.22» 
or  the  magistrate  presiding  disapproved  of  their  choice,  and 
fflsde  a  qieech  to  make  them  alter  it.  Whereupon  the  cen- 
tury was  recalled  by  a  herald  to  give  its  vote  anew,  {in  suffra^ 
givm  revocaia  i  thus,  Redite  in  suffragium,  Liv.  ibid.)  and 
the  rest  usually  voted  the  same  way  with  it,  {aucforitatem  pra^ 
rqgatifxe  secuUe  sunt ;  eosdem  consules  cetera  centuria  sine  varia-- 
tione  vUa  dixervnt\  Liv.  xxiv.  8,  9.  In  the  same  manner  after, 
a  bill  had  been  rejected  by  almost  all  the  centuries,  on  a  subset 
qu€ot  day  {alieris  comitiis)f  we  find  it  unanimously  enacted ; 
as  aboot  declaring  war  on    Philip,   Ab   hag   orations   in 

SUFFRAaiUM   MISSI,   UT  ROGARAT,    BELLUM  JU8SERUNT,    Uv. 

xxxi.  8. 

But  in  later  times,  that  the  people  might  have  more  liberty 
in  votings  it  was  ordained  by  various  laws,  which  were  called 
LEGES  TABELLARLE,  that  they  should  vote  by  ballot ; 
first  in  conferring  honours,  by  the  Gabinian  law,  made  A.  U. 
614.  Cic.  de  Jmk*  12.  Plin.  Ep.  iii*  20.,  two  years  after,  at  all 
trials  except  foi;  treason,  by  the  Cassian  law,  Cic.  Brut.  25. 27* ; 
in  passing  laws,  by  the  Papirian  law,  A.  U.  622.^  and 
lastly,  by  the  Codian  law,  A.  U.  630.;  also  in  trials  foB 
treason,  which  had  been  excepted  by  the  Cassian  law,  Cie.  de 
Legg*  ilL  16.  The  purpose  of  these  laws  was  to  diminish  the 
influence  of  the  nobility,  Ibid,  Sf  Cic.  Plane.  6. 

Hie  centuries  being  called  by  a  herald  in  their  order,  moiRed 
from  the  place  where  they  stood,  and  went  each  of  them  into 
an  inclosure  (SEPTUM  vel  OVILE),  which  was  a  place 
sorrounded  with  boards  {locus  tabulatis  inchisuijy  and  near  the 
tribunal  of  the  consul.  Hence  they  were  said  to  be  intrd  vo^ 
catesj  sc  in  ooile^  liv.  x.  IS.  There  was  a  narrow  passage  to 
U  raised  from  the  ground,  caUed  PONS  or  PONTICULUS, 
by  which  each  century  went  up  one  after  another,  Suet.  Jul. 
80.  Hence  old  mea  at  sucty  (SEX AGENARII)  were  sud, 
n  PONTJB  Dfijic] ;  and  were  called  DEPONTAMI,  because 
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after  that  age  they  were  exempted  from  public  businessy 
Varro  4r  Festus ;  to  which  Cicero  alludes.  Mosc.  Am.  35.  But 
a  very  different  cause  is  assigned  for  this  phrase,  both  by  Varro 
and  Festus. 

There  were  probably  as  many  Pontes  and  Septa,  or  OoUia^ 
as  there  were  tribes  and  centuries^  Hence  Cicero  usually 
qpeaks  of  them  in  the  plural ;  thus,  Pontes  Lex  Maria  fecit 
anmstos,  de  Leg.  iii.  1 7*  Operee  Clodiafuje  ponies  oceupAitnt, 
Attic,  i.  14.  Coepio  cum  bonis  viris  impetumjaeit,  pontes  deficit j 
ad  Herenn.  i.  12.  Cum  Clodius  in  septa  trruisset,  pro  Mil.  15. 
So  misera  maculavit  ovilia  JRnma^  Lucan.  Pharsal.  ii.  197^ 

Some*  think  that  each  tribe  and  century  voted  in  its  own 
cvile,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Eccl.  i.  34.  But  this  does  not  seem  con- 
sistent with  what  we  read  in  other  authors. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  pons^  each  citizen  received  from 
certain  officers,  called  DIRIBITORES^  or  distributores,  bal- 
lots {tabula  vel  tabella)^  on  which,  if  magistrates  were  to  be 
created,  were  inscribed  the  names  of  the  candidates,  not  the 
whole  names,  but  only  the  initial  letters,  Cic.  pro  Ikmi.  43. ; 
and  they  seem  to  have  received  as  many  tablets  as  there  were 
candidates.  We  read  of  other  tables  being  given  in  than 
were  distributed,  which  must  have  been  brought  from  homd, 
Suet.  Jul.  80. ;  but  as  no  regard  was  paid  to  them,  this  seldom 
happened.  The  same  thing  took  place,  also,  under  the  Em- 
perors, when  the  right  of  electing  magistrates  was  transferred 
from  the  people  to  the  senate,  Plin.  Ep  iv.  25. 

If  a  law  was  to  be  passed,  or  any  thing  to  be  ordered,  as  in 
'di  trial,  or  in  declaring  war,  &c.  they  received  two  tablets ; 
on  the  one  were  the  letters  U.  R.  i.  e.  UTI  ROGAS,  sc.  volo 
YfAjubeOf  I  am  for  the  law ;  and  on  the  other,  A.  for  ANTI- 
QUO,  ].  e.  Antiqua  probo,  nihil  naoi  statui  why  I  like  the  old 
way,  I  am  against  the  law.    Hence  antiquarelegem^  torgectit. 

Of  these  tablets  every  one  threw  which  he  pleased  into  a 
chest  {in  cistam)  at  the  entrance  of  the  or/fe,  which  was  point- 
ed out  to  them  by  the  ROGATORES,  who  asked  for  the 
ballots,  and  anciently  for  the  votes,  when  they  were  given 
viifd  voce,  Cic  de  Divin.  i.  1?.  li.  95.  Nat.  D.  ii.  4.  Then 
certain  persons,  called  CUSTODES,  who  observed  that  no 
fraud  should  be  committed  in  casting  lots  and  voting  {in  sor* 
tdtione  et  suffragiis),  took  out  {educebant)  the  ballots,  and 
counted  the  votes  by  points  marked  on  a  tablet,  whidi  was 
called  DiRiMBRE  stfffragia,  or  Diremptio  st^agiorum,  Lucan. 
V.  393. ;  whence  omne  punctum  Jerre,  for  omnibus  st^ffragiis 
rennnciarif  to  gain  every  vote;  and  what  pleased  the  majo- 
rity, was  declared  by  a  herald*  td  be  the  vote  of  that  century. 
The  person  who  told  to  the  consul  the  vote  of  his  ccntnry 
^gui  cenlHxriam  suam  rogavit^  et  ejus  suffragium  retidit;   vet 
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Ctmsfiles  a  cerUurii  sud  creaiof  renunciavii^  retuUf)  was  cailecl 
ROOATOR,  Cic  ib.  4*  de  Orat.  ii.  64.  Tbus^  the  centu- 
ries were  called  one  after  another,  till  a  majority  of  centuries 
agreed  in  the  same  opinion ;  and  what  they  judged  was  held  to 
be  ratified.  ' 

The  DiribitoreSf  Bogatare^  and  CuHodeSf  were  commonly 
persons  of  the  first  rank,  and  friends  to  the  candidate$|  or 
fiivoorers  of  the  law  to  be  passed*  who  undertook  these  of* 
fices  voluntarily,  Ctc*  in  Pis.  15.  post  red.  in  Sen.  U.  Augus* 
tuft  is  supposed  to  have  selected  900  of  the  equestrian  order 
to  be  Cudodez  or  JRogatores  {ad  custoditndascistas  suffragiorwn\ 
Plin.  zxziii.  2.  s.  J. 

If  the  points  of  any  century  were  equal,  its  vote  was  not 
declared)  but  was  reckoned  as  nothing,  except  in  trials,  where 
tbe  oentury  which  bad  not  condemned,  was  supposed  to  have 
acquitted. 

The  candidate  who  had  most  votes,  was  immediately  called 
by  the  magistrate  who  presided :  and  after  a  solemn  prayer,  and 
taking  an  oath^  was  declared  to  be  elected  {renunciaius  est)  by 
a  henldt  Cic^pro  Leg.  ManiL  I.  pro Muran.  \.  in  Bull.  ii.  2. 
VdL  iL  92.  Then  he  was  conducted  home  by  his  friends  and 
<k|pendanto  with  great  pomp. 

it  was  esteemed  very  honourable  to  be  named  first,  Cic.  pro 
JLm,  ManiL  1« 

Those  who  were  elected  consuls,  usually  crowned  the  images 
of  their  ancestors  with  laurel,  Cip.  Mm.  41. 

When  one  gained  the  vote  of  a  century,  he  was  said  ferv 
cetUuriam^  tmdnonjerre  vAperdere,  to  lose  it;  sojerre  reptd* 
SMI9  to  be  rejected;  hut Jerre  si^agium  ybI  iahellam^  to  vote; 
tkiis,  Meis  comitiis  non  tabeUam  vindicem  tadta  liberiatiSf  sed 
vacemvivam  Udistis^  Cic  in  RulLii.  2. 

Tbe  magistrates  created  at  the  Ccmitia  Centwriaia  were  said 
Jleri^  creari^  dedarari^  nominarij  didy  renunciari^  designarij  ro^ 
gari^  &c* 

In  creating  magistrates  this  addition  used  to  be  made^  to 
denote  the  fullness  of  their  right :  Ut  qui  optima  lege  pue- 
rikt;  OPTIMO  jure;  eo  jure,  quo  qui  optimo^  Festus  in 
Optima  lex.  Cic.  in  Bull.  i.  11.  PhiL  xi.  12.  Uv.  ix.  34. 

When  a  law  was  passed,  it  was  said  perferri  ;  the  centuries 
which  voted  for  it,  were  said  Legem  jubere,  v.  rogationxm 
AGCiPERE,  Liv,.  ii.  57.  ill*  IS.  63.  ^  alibi  passim;  those  who 
▼oted  against  it,  Antiquare,  vetare,  v.  non  accipere.  Lea 
BOGATUR,  dumfertur  s  ^rogatub^  dum  tolHtur :  nEROGATUR 
legi^  V*  de  Uge^  cum  per  novam  legem  aliquid  veteri  legi  detrahi* 
tur:  8UBR0GATUR,  cum  aliqtdd  adjicitur ;  obrogatur,  cum 
fUfod  lege  i$tfirmatvr^  Ulpian  and  Festus.  IJbi  dua  cantrarue 
legm  9untf  semper  antiqua  obrcgat  ncva^  the  new  law  invalidates 
thi^  ald|  Liv.  ix«  34« 
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Two  clauses  commonly  used  to  be  added  to  all  laws:  1.  Sf 

QUID  JUS  NOjr  rUIT  ROGARI9  UT  EJUS  HAG  XEGE  NIHIL  ESSST 
R06ATUM  :f  2.  Si  quid  contra  alias  leges  ejus  LEGIS  ERGO- 
LATUM  ESSET)  UT  EI,  QUI  EAM  LEGEM  ROGAsSET,  IMPUNE  ESSET,  ' 

Cic.  Alt  iii.  23.,  which  clause  (captd)  Cicero  calls  TRANS- 
LATITIUM,  in  ^he  law  of  Clodius  against  himself,  because 
it  was  transferred  from  ancient  laws,  ibitL 

This  sanction  used  also  to  be  annexed,  Ne  qtjIs  per  satu* 
RAM  ABROGATO ;  1.  e.  per  legem  in  qua  conjunctim  T/mltis  de  rebus 
tmd  rogatione  popultis,  constdebatur^  Festus.  Hence  Exquirere 
sententias  per  saturam^  i.  e.  passim^  sine  certo  ardine,  by  the 
gross  or  lump,  SaL  Jug.  29.  In  many  laws  this  sanction  was 
added,  Qui  aliter  velsEcus  faxit  v.  fecerit,  sacer  esto; 
i.  e.  ut  caput  ejus^  cum  bonis  yeljamilid^  aliaii  deorum  eonsecro'- 
retur  v.  sacrum  esset:  that  it  might  be  lawful  to  kill  the  trans- 
gressor  with  impunity,  Liv,  ii.  8.  iii.  55.  Cic.  pro  Balb.  14. 

When  a  law  was  passed,  it  was  engraved  on  brass^  and  car- 
ried to  the  treasury.  It  used  also  to  be  fixed  up  in  public,  in 
a  place  where  it  might  be  easily  read  {unde  de  jkano^  i.  e.  from 
the  ground,  legi  posset).  Hence  In  capitolio  legum  cera  lique^ 
Jacia^  Cic.  Cat.  iii.  8.  Nee  'verba  minada  Jixo  cere  legebantuTy 
Ovid.  Met.  i.  3.  Fixit  leges  pretio  atque  refixity  made  and  unr 
made,  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  622.  Cic.  Phil,  xiii.  3.  Tarn,  xii.  I. 

Afler  the  year  of  the  city  598,  when  the  consuls  first  began 
to  enter  on  their  office  on  the  first  day  of  January,  the  comiiia 
for  their  election  were  held  about  the  end  of  July,  or  the 
beginning  of  August,  unless  th^y  were  delayed  by  the  inter- 
cession of  the  magistrates,  or  by  inauspicious  omens.  In  the 
time  of  the  first  Punic  war,  the  consuls  entered  on  their  office 
on  the  ides  of  March,  and  were  created  in  January  or  February, 
Liv.  passim.  The  praetors  were  always  elected  afber  the  con- 
suls, sometimes  on  the  same  day,  Liv.  x.  22.,  or  the  day  after^ 
or  at  the  distance  of  several  days,  Id.  From  the  time  of  their 
election,  till  they  entered  on  their  office,  they  were  called 
DESIGNATI. 

The  comiiia  for  enacting  laws  or  for  trials,  might  be  held  on 
any  legal  day. 


COMITIA  TRIBUTA. 

|N  the  Comkia  Tributa  the  people  voted  divided  into  tribe«, 
•■■  according  to  their  regions  or  wards  {tx  rmonibus  et  loeis\ 
A.  Gell.  XV.  27. 

The  name  of  tribes  was  derived  either  from  their'  ori^nal 
nQmber  three  («  numero  temario)^  or  from  paying  tribute  {a 
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tributo\  Lir*  i*  45.,  or,  as  others  think,  from  rfitrh^^  terHaparp 
triOs  apud  jStltenienses^  Malid  rom&f ,  vnde  tribus. 

The  first  three  tribes  were  called  R  AMNENSES  or  JZamfi^j^ 
TATIENSES  or  Titienses,  and  LUCERES.  The  first  tribe 
was  named  from  Romulas,  and  included  the  Roman  citizens  who 
occupied  the  Palatine  bill ;  the  second  from  Titus  Tatius,  and 
included  the  Sabines  who  possessed  the  Capitoline  hill;  and 
the  third  from  one  Lucumo  a  Tuscan,  or  rather  from  the  grove 
(a.  luco)  which  Romulus  turned  into  a  sanctuary  {asifiwn  rehiii^ 
Virg.  ^n.  viii.  342.)  and  included  all  foreigners  except  the 
Sabines.  Each  of  these  tribes  at  first  had  its  own  tribune  or 
commander  (Tribumts  vA  fritfectus)^  Dionys.  iv.  14.,  and  its 
own  augur,  Liv.  x.  6. 

Tarquinius  Priscus  doubled  the  number  of  tribes,  retaining 
die  samejiames;  so  that  they  were  called  Bamnenses  primi  and 
B/anmenses  scctmdij  or  posterior es^  &&  Uv*  L  36. 

But  as  the  Luceres  in  a  short  time  greatly  exceeded  the  rest 
in  number,  Servius  TuUius  introduced  a  new  arrangement, 
aad  distributed  the  citizens  into  tribes,  not  according  to  their 
estractioo,  but  from  their  local  sitnation. 

He  divided  the  city  into  four'  regions  or  wards,  called  PA- 
LATINA,  SUBURRANA,  COLLINA,  and  ESQUILINA,  ^ 
the  inhabitants  of  which  ccmstituted  ^  many  tribes,  and  had 
their  names  from  the  wards  n^ich  they  inbabitt.l.  No  one 
was  permitted  to  jemove  from  one  ward  to  another,  that  the 
tribes  might  not  be  confounded,  Dionys.  iv.  14^  On  which 
account  certain  persons  w^re  appointed  to  take  an  account 
where  every  one  dwelt,  also  of  their  age,  fortune,  &c  These 
were  cailed  city. tribes  (TRIBUS  URBANE),  and  their 
number  always  remained  the  same. 

Servius  at  the  same  time  divided  the  Roman  territory  into 
fifteen  parts,  (some  say  sixteen,  and  some  seventeen,)  which 
were  called  country  tribes,  (TRIBUS  RUSTICS),  Diamfs. 
iv«  15. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  258,  the  number  of  tribes  was  made 
twenty-one,  Idv.  ii.  21.  Here,  for  the  first  time,Xivy  directly 
takes  notice  of  the  number  of  tribes,  although  he  alludes  to 
the  original  institution  of  three  tribes,  x.  6.  Dionysius  says, 
that  Servius  instituted  31  tribes,  iv.  15.  But  in  the  trial  of 
Coriolanus,  he  only  mentions  21  as  having  voted,  vii.  64.,  the 
nondber  of  Livy,  riii*  64. 

The  number  of  tribes  was  afterwards  increased  on  iiccount 
6i  the  addition  of  new  citizens  at  different  times,  Ldv.  vi.  5. 
▼ii«  15.  viiL  \*J»vl.  20*  x.  9.  Epit.  xuc.,  to  thir^«five^  lAv. 
jam.  13.  A$amm  in  Cic.  Verr.i.  5.,  which  number  oontinued 
to  the  end  of  the  republic,  Im.  \.  43« 

After  the  admisiion  of  the  Italian  stales  to  the  freedom  of 

the 
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the  city,  eight  or  tea  new  tribes  are  said  to  have  been  added^ 
but  this  was  of  short  continuance;  for  they  were  all  soon  dis- 
tributed amonff  the  thirty-five  old  tribes* 

For  a  considerable  time,  according  to  the  institution  of 
Servius  Tullius,  a  tribe  was  nothing  else  but  the  inhabitants  of 
a  certain  region  or  quarter  in  the  city  or  country ;  but  after* 
ti^ards  this  was  altered ;  and  tribes  came  to  be  reckoned  parts 
not  of  the  city  or  country,  but  of  the  state  {non  iirbis,  sed  dvi^ 
tails).  Then  every  one  leaving  the  city  tribes  wished  to  be 
ranked  among  the  rustic  tribes.  This  was  occasioned  chiefly 
by  the  fondness  of  the  ancient  Romans  for  a  country  lifi^  and 
from  the  power  of  the  censors,  who  could  institute  new  tribes* 
and  distribute  the  citizens,  both  old  and  new,  into  whatever 
tribes  th^  pk^aed,  without  regard  to  the  place  of  their  habi* 
tation.  But  on  this  subject  writers  are  not  agreed*  In  the 
year  449,  Q.  Fabius  separated  the  meaner  sort  of  people  firom 
all  the  tribes  through  which  they  had  been  dispersed  by  App. 
Claudius,  and  included  them  in  the  four  city  tribes.  Lip*  iz» 
46.  Among  these  were  ranked  all  those  whose  fortunes  were 
below  a  certain  valuation,  called  PROLETARII ;  and  thtme 
who  had  no  fortune  at  all,  CAPITE  CENSI,  GdL  xvi.  10. 
From  this  time,  and  perhaps  before,  the  four  dty  tribes  bc^an 
to  be  esteemed  less  honourable  than  the  thirty-one  rustic  tribes; 
and  some  of  the  latter  seem  to  have  been  thought  more  honour- 
able  than  others^  Cic.  pro  Balbo,  2&«  Pitia.  xviL  S.  Hence 
when  the  censors  judged,  it  proper  to  degrade  a  citizen,  they 
removed  him  from  a  more  honourable  to  a  less  honourable  tribe 
{Iribu  movebani);  and  whoever  convicted  any  one  of  bribery, 
upon  trial,  obtained  by  law  as  a  reward,  if  he  chose,  the  tribe 
of  the  person  condemned,  Gc.  ibid. 

The  rustic  tribes  had  their  names  firom  some  place;  as, 
7W^  JniensiSi  Amiensis^  Cluoia^  Crustuminoy  Falerina^  JLe^ 
moniOf  Maxioy  Pomptinoy  Qjdrina^  Bomlia,  Soapiioj  &c.  or 
from  some  noble  family ;  as,  Aimilioy  daudioy  CluentiOf  Cor^ 
neUoy  Fabiaf  Horatio^  Mia,  Minucta,  PapmOy  Sergio^  Tererir 
tinoy  Veturioy  &c» 

Sometinoes  the  name  of  one's  tribe  is  added  to  the  name  of 
a  person,  as  a  simame ;  thus,  L*  Albiia  Sesa.  K  Qmrhuh  Cic 
Quint.  6.  M.  Oppmsy  M.  JFl  Tereniinay  Cie.  Fam.  viii.  8*  AtL 
iv.  16. 

The  Comitia  Tribtda  began  first  to  be  held  two  years  after 
the  creation  of  the  tribunes  of  the  pemle,  A.  U.  268.,  at  the 
trial  of  Ckkriolanu%  Diot^s*  vii«  59.  Bot  thOT  were  more  fire* 
quentiy  assembled  after  the  year  282,  when  the  Publilian  law 
was  passed,  that  the  Plebeian  magistrates  shoidd  be  created  aC 
the  Comitia  TribidOy  Liv.  ii.  56. 

The  ComiHa  THbma  were  held  to  create  mamstratesy  to 
elect  certain  priests^  to  nuike  laws,  and  to  hold  triius. 
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At  the  Comitia  Tributa  were  created  all  the  irifkrior  city 
magistrates^  as  the  .^Ekliles,  both  curule  and  plebeian,  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  commons,  quaestors,  8tc.  All  the  provincial 
magistrates^  as  the-  proconsuJs,  proprastors,  &c.  also  commis- 
sic»iers  for  settling  colonies,  8tc.  The  Pontifix  Maximtts^sSLnA 
after  the  year  650,  the  other  pont^es^  at^ures,  feciales^  &c. 
hj  the  Domitian  law,  Suet.  Ner.  2.  For  before  that,  the 
inferior  priests  were  aU  chosen  by  their  respective  colleges 
{a  coBegiis  suis  cooptabantur).  But  at  the  election  of  thepo»« 
tifex  maximuSf  and  the  other  priests,  what  was  singular,  only 
aerenteen  tribes  were  chosen  by  lot  to  vote,  and  a  majority  of 
them,  namdy  nine,  determined  the  matter,  Cic.  BM.  ii.  7* 

The  laws  passed  at  these  c&mitia  were  called  PLEBI8CITA, 
{qua  plebs  suo  st^agio  sine  patribus  Jussii^  plebeio  magistratu 
rogantey  Festus,)  which  at  first  only  bo^nd  the  Plebeians,  but 
after  the  year  306,  the  whole  Roman  people,  Iav.  iii.  55. 

Plebiseita  were  made  about  yarious  things ;  as  about  making 
peace,  Ijiv.  xxxiii.  10.,  about  granting  the  freedom  of  the  dty^ 
about  ordering  a  triumph  when  it  wa»  refused  by  the  senate, 
Iav.  iii*  69.,  about  bestowing  command  on  generals  on  the 
day  of  their  triumph,  Liv.  xxvi.  21.,  about  absolving  from  the 
laws,  which  in  later  times  the  senate  assumed  as  its  prerc^tive, 
Aseon,  in  Cic.  ad  ComeL^  &c. 

There  were  no  capital  trials  at  the  C&mitia  Tributa  ;  diese 
were  held  only  at  the  CenturiatA ;  but  about  imposing  a  finei, 
Liv.  iv.  41.  And  if  any  one  accused  of  a  capital  crime  did 
not  appear  on  the  day  of  trial,  the  Tributa  Comitia  were  suf- 
ficient to  decree  banishment  against  him  (id  eijustum  eviUum 
esse  seivit  plebs)^  Liv.  xxvi.  3.  xxv.*4. 

All  those  might  vote  at  the  CakiHa  TVibuta,  who  had  the 
foil  right  of  Roman  citizens^  whether  ihej  dwelt  at  Rome  or 
not.  For  every  one  was'  ranked  in  some  tribe,  in  which  be  had 
a  right  to  vote,  Liv.  xlv,  1 5.  Some  bod  two  tribes ;  one  in 
whidi  they  were  born,  and  another,  either  by  right  of  adop(i<m, 
as  Augustus  had  the  Fabian  and  Scaptian  tribes.  Suet.  Aug.  40., 
or  as  a  reward  for  accusing  one  of  bribery,  {legis  de  ambitu 
pramio),  Cic.  pro  Balbo,  25. 

At  the  Comitia  Tributa  the  votes  of  all  the  citizens  were  of 
equal  force,  and  therefore  the  patricians  hardly  ever  attended 
them.  On  which  account,  as  some  think,  they  are  said  to 
have  been  entirely  excluded  from  them,  Liv.  ii,  5<5.  GO.  But 
about  diis  writers  are  not  agreed. 

The  comitia  for  creating  tribunes  and  plebeian  se^es,  were 

held  by  one  of  the  tribunes  to  whom  that  charge  was  given, 

either  by  lot  or  by  the  consent  of  hh  colleagues,  Info.  iii.  64. ; 

bnt  for  creating  t;urule  aediles  and  other  inferior  magistrates* 

by 
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by  the  consul,  dictator,  or  military  tribunes  t  for  electtng* 
priests,  by  the  consul  only,  Cic*  ad  Brut*  5. 

The  Comitia  Tributa  for  passing  laws  and  ibr  trials,  were' 
held  by  the  consuls,  prsBtors,  or  tribunes  Jbf  the  commons. 
When  the  consul  was  to  hold  them,  he  by  hi«  edict  sum- 
moned the  whole  Roman  people;  but  the  tribunes  summcxied 
only  the  plebeians,  GeU.  xv.  1 7*  Hence  they  are  sometimes 
called  comitia  pcpuli^  and  sometimes  concilium  plebis :  In  the 
one  the  phrase  was  pcpulus  jussitj  in  the  oth^  flebt  $civit^ 
But  this  distinction  is  not  always  observed. 

The  Comitia  Tributa  for  electing  magistrates  were  usually 
held  in  the  Campus  Martius,  Cic.  Att.  i.  K  iy.  ^»  Ep.  Fanu 
viL  SO. ;  but  for  passing  laws  and  for  trials  commonly  in  the 
fofum;  sometimes  in  the  Capitol,  Ldv*  xxxiii.  10.^  and  some- 
times in  the  circus  Flaminius^  Liv.  xxvii.  21.,  aocieistly  called 
jpraia  Flaminia^  or  circus  AppoUinaris^  Id.  iii.  63.,  where  also 
Q.  Furius,  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  held  the  comitia  for  elect- 
ing the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
JJecenivirij  Liv.  vk  54. 

In  the  forum  there  were  separate  places  for  each  tribe 
marked  out  with  ropes,  Dionys.  viL  59. 

In  the  Campus  Martius,  Cicero  proposed  building  in  Cassar^s 
name,  marble  inclosures  {septa  marmorea)^  for  holding  the 
Comitia  Tributa^  Cic.  Att.  iv.  \S^  which  work  was  prevented 
by  various  causes,  and  at  last  entirely  dropped  upon  die  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  wars;  but  it  was  afterwards  executed  by 
Agrippa,  Dio.  liij.  23.  Fiin.  xvi.  40. 

The  same  formalities  almost  were  observed  in  summoning 
and  holding  the  Comitia  IVibuia  as  in  the  other  coputioj  only  it 
was  not  requisite  for  them  to  have  the  authority  of  the  senate^ 
or  that  the  auspices  should  be  taken.  But  if  there  had  been 
thunder  or  lightning  {si  tomtisset  out  Jidgur&sset)^  they  could 
not  be  hdd  that  day.  For  it  was  a  constant  rule  from  the 
beginning  of  the  republic,  Jove  fulgente,  cum  populo  aox 
NEFA8  ESSE,  Cfc.  in  Votin,  8.  Comitiorum  solum  xntium  estjulmefi^ 
Id.  de  Div.  ii.  IB. 

The  Comitia  Tributa  for  electing  magistrates,  after  the  year 
598,  were  held  about  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of 
August;  for  electing  priests,  when  there  was  a  vacancy,  and 
for  laws  and  trials,  on  all  comidal  days. 

Julius  Caesar  first  abridged  the  liberty  of  the  comitia*  He 
shared  the  right  of  creating  magistrates  with  the  people ;  so 
that,  except  the  conqsetitors  for  the  consulship,  whose  choice 
he  solely  determined  himself,  the  people  chose  one  half,  and 
he  nominated  {edebat)  the  other.  This  he  did  by  billets,  dis- 
persed through  the  several  tribes,  to  this  effect,  Cjbsar  Dicta- 
tor. 
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TDK  ILLI  TBIBU.I.      CoMMENDO  VOBIS   ILLUM,   ET    IlXUtf^  UT 
VE8TRO  SUFFBA6IO  8UAM  DIGNITATEM  TENEANT,  S^et*  CteS.  41. 

Augustus  restored  this  manner  of  election 'after  it  had  been 
dropped  for  some  time  during  the  civil  wars,  which  followed 
CflBsar's  death,  Suet.  Jug.  40.  Dio.  liii.  21. 

Tiberius  deprived  the  people  altogether .  of  the  right  of 
dection,  Juvenal,  x*  77*f  Bnd  assuming  the  nomination  of  the 
consuls  to  himself  Chid.  Pont.  iv.  9.  67.f  he  pretended  to  re- 
fer the  choice  of  the  other  magistrates  to  the  senate,  but  in 
&ct  determined  the  whole  according  to  his  own  pleasure, 
Tacit.  Jbm.  L  15.  Dio.  Cos.  Iviii.  20.  Caligula  attempted  to 
restore  the  right  of  voting  to  the  people,  but  without  any  per* 
manent  effect,  Suet.  Xiilig.  16.  The  comitia^  however,  were 
itill  for  form's  sake  retained.  And  the  magistrates,  whether 
nomioated  by  the  senate  or  the  prince,  appeared  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martins,  attended  by  their  friends  and  connections,  and 
were  appointed  to  their  office  by  the  people  with-  the  usual 
soieianities,  P/in.  Paneg.  6S. 

But  the  method  of  appointing*  magistrates  under  the  £m- 
perorsy  seems  to  be  involved  in  uncertainty.  Suet.  Cas.  40.  76. 
80.  Aig.  40.  56.  Ner.  43.  Vit.  11.  Vesp.  5.  Dom.  10.  Tadt. 
Am.  I.  15.  Hist.  i.  77*>  as  indeed  Tacitus  himself  acknow- 
lec^ges,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  consuls,  Annal.  i»  81* 
Sometimes,  especially  under  good  emperors,  the  same  frec>- 
dom  of  canvassing  was  allowed,  and  the  same  arts  practised 
to  «i8ure  success  as  under  the  republic,  Plin.  Ep.  vL  6.  9. 
▼iil  23.  Trajan  restrained  the  infiimous  largesses  of  candi- 
dates by  a  law  against  bribery  (ambitis  lege) ;  and  by  ordaining^ 
that  no  one  phould  be  admitted  to  sue  for  an  office,  who  had 
not  a  third  part  of  his  fortune  in  land,  which  greatly,  raised 
the  value  of  estates  in  Italy,  Id.  vi.  19.  When  the  right  of 
creating  magistrates  was  transferred  to  the  senate,  it  at  first  ap- 
pointed them  by  open  votes  {aperiis  stfffragiis)j  but  the  noise 
and  disorder  which  this  sometimes  occasioned,  made  the 
lenate,  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  adopt  the  method  of  ballot-  ' 
ing  {ad  tacita  suffragia  decwrrere\  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  20.,  which  also 
was  found  to  be  attended  •  with  inconveniences,  which  Pliny 
tavs  the  Emperor  alone  could  remedy,  Id.  iv.  25.  Augustus 
fallowed  the  mode  of  Julius  Caesar  at  the  ComitiOy  Dio.  liii* 
21.,  although  Maecenas,  whose  counsel  he  chiefly  followed, 
advised  him  to  take  this  power  altogether  from  the  people^ 
Dio.  lii.  30.  As  often  as  he  attended  at  the. election  of  ma- 
gistrates, he  went  round  the  tribes,  with  the  candidi^e^ 
whom,  he  recommended  (otm  suis  candidatis\  and  solicited  the 
votes  of  the  people  in  the  usual  manner.  He  himself  gave  his 
vote  in  his  own  tribe^  as  any  other  citizen  {fU  unus  e.populo)^ 

Suet.  Aug»  56* 
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ROMAN  MAGISTRATES. 

DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  GOVERNMENT,  AND 
DIFFERENT  MAGISTRATES  AT  DIFFERENT 
TIMES- 

D  OME  wan  ftt  first  governed  by  kings ;  but  Tttrquin,  th« 
-  ^  7th  king,  being  expeli«d  for  his  tyranny,  A.  U.  24f4, 
the  regal  government  was  abolished,  and  two  supreme  magis- 
trates were  annnaily  created  in  place  of  a  king,  called  CON* 
SULS.  In  dangerous  conjunctures,  a  DICTATOR  waa 
created  with  absolute  authority:  and  when  there  waa  a 
vacancy  of  magistrates,  an  INTERREX  was  appomted  to 
elect  new  ones. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  SOI,  Idv.  iii.  S3.,  or  according  to 
others,  S02,  in  place  of  consuls,  ten  men  (DECEMVIRI) 
were  chosen  to  draw  up  a  body  of  laws  {ad  leges  scribendas). 
But  their  power  lasted  only  two  years;  and  the  consular 
gOTemment  was  again  restored. 

As  the  consols  were  at  first  chosen  only  from  the  pa^<- 
dans,  and  the  pldMians  wished  to  partake  of  that  dignity ; 
after  great  contests  it  was  at  last  determined,  A.  U.  SIO. 
that  instead  of  consuls,  six  supreme  magistrates  should  be 
annually  created,  three  from  the  patricians,  and  three  firom 
the  plebeians,  who  were  called  MILITARY  TRIBUNES, 
{Tr^mm  militum  consuUm potestate\  Dionys.  xi.  60.  Th^ce 
were  not,  however,  always  six  tribunes  chosen;  sometimes 
only  three,  Lav.  iv.  6.  !(»•  25.  42.,  sometimes  four,  ib.  31. 
S5.  44«,  and  sometimes  even  eight.  Id.  v.  1.  Nor  was  one 
half  always  chosen  from  the  patridans  and  another  half  firom 
the  plebeians.  They  were,  on  the  contrary,  usually  all  patri*- 
dans,  U^  iv.  25.  44.  56,  &c.,  seldom  the  contrary,  Lto.  t. 
\%  18.  18.  td.  80.  For  upwards  of  seventy  years,  some* 
times  consuls  were  created,  and  sometimes  military  tribunes, 
as  the  influence  of  the  patridans  or  plebeians  was  superior, 
or  the  public  eirigendes  required ;  till  at  last  the  plebeians 
prevailed,  A.  U.  387,  that  one  of  the  consuls  should  be 
chosen  from  their  order,  and  afterwards  that  both  consuls 
might  be  plebdans  \  which  however  was  rarely  the  case,  but 
the  contrary*  From  this  time  the  supreme  powet  remained 
in  the  liands  of  the  OHisuls  till  the  usurpation  of  Sylla, 
A.  U.  672,  who  having  vanquished  the  party  of  Marius,^ 
assuuMd  to  himself  amohite  authority,  under  the^  title  ^ 
Didatcr^  an  ofllce  which  had  been  disused  above  120  years. 
But  Sylla  having  voluntarily  rci»igned  his  power  in  icd;>  than 

three 


three  years,  the  consular  authority  was  again  restored*  and 
continued  till  Julius  Caesar,  having  defisated  Pompey  at  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  having  subdued  the  rest  of  his  oppo- 
neots,  in  imitation  of  Sylla,  caused  himself  to  be  created 
perpetual  dictator,  and  oppressed  the  liberty  of  his  country, 
A.  U.  70S*  After  thii  the  consular  authcxity  was  never 
M;ain  completely  restored.  It  was  indeed  attempted,  after 
the  murder  of  Caesar  in  the  senate-house  on  the  ides  of 
March,  A.  U.  7>0,  by  Bmttis  and  Cassius  and  the  other 
conspirators;  but  M«  Antonius,  who  desired  to  rule  in  Caesar's 
room,  prevented  it.  And  Hirtins  and  Pansa,  the  consuls 
of  the  following  year,  being  slain  at  MutXna,  Octavius,  who 
was  afterwards  called  Augustus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus  shared 
between  them  the  provinces  of  the  republic,  and  exerdsed  ' 
absolute  power  under  the  tide  of  TRIUMVIRI  retpubUae 
coiHitttu€tkUt» 

The  combination  between  Pompey,  Cnsar,  and  Craasus, 
commonly  called  the  Jlrst  tnumotraie,  which  was  formed  by 
the  contrivance  of  Caesar,  in  the  consulship  of  M etellus  and 
Afraaius,  A.  U.  693.,  Fell  Pat.  ii.  44.  Horat.  Od.  ii.  1.,  is 
jusdv  reckoned  the  original  cause  of  this  revolution,  and  of 
all  the  calamities  attendmg  it.  For  the  Romans,  by  submitting 
to  their  usurped  authority,  shewed  that  they  were  prepared 
for  servitude.  It  is  the  spirit  of  a  nation  alone  which  can 
preserve  liberty.  When  that  is  sunk  by  general  conniption  of 
morals,  laws  are  but  feeble  restraints  against  the  encroachments 
of  power.  Julius  Ceesar  would  never  bave'attempted  what  he 
cfEscted,'  if  he  had  not  perceived  the  character  c^  the  Roman 
pec^le  to  be  fevonrable  to  his  designs. 

Aftrar  the  overthrow  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  A.  U.  712.,  Augustus  aa  a  slight  pretext  deprived 
Lepidos  of  his  command,  and  having  vanquidied  Antony  in 
I  sea-fight  at  Acttum,  became  sole  master  of  the  Roman 
eaipire^  A.  U.  72Z.y  and  ruled  it  for  many  years  under  the 
tide  of  PRINCE  or  EMPEROR  {Princeps  vel  Imperaior). 
The  liberty  of  Rome  was  now  entirely  extinguished;  and 
although  Augustus  endeavoured  to  establish  a  civil  monarcby, 
the  ffovemment  perpetually  tended  to  a  military  despotism, 
equally  fatal  to  me  characters  and  happiness  of  prince  and 
people. 

m  Ae  b^innmg  of  the  republic,  the  consuls  seem  to  have 

been  the  -only  stated  magistrates,  Uv.  iv.  4. ;  bvt  as  therir> 

being  engaged  almost  in  continual  wars,  could  not  properly 

attend  toeivil  affiun,  various  other  magistrates  were  appointed 

at  diftrent  times,  praetors,  censors,  sediles,  tribunes  of  the 

conmena,  %Ui.  ib.    Unda*  the  emperors  various  new  tnagis- 

trales  were  instituted. 

OF 
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OF  MAGISTRATES  IN  GENERAL. 

A   MAGISTRATE  is  a  person  invested  with  public  autho* 
rity,  {Magisiraka  est,  qui  prosit ^    Cic  de  Legg«  iii*  1* 
jymtox  magistraius  a  magidra*    Magisier  sutem  est,  qui  plus 
uUispoUstf  Festus.) 

The  office  of  a  magistrate  in  the  R<unan  republic  was  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  among  us.  .  The  Romans  had  not  the 
same  discrimination  betwixt  public  employments  thai  we 
haye.  The  same  person  might  regulate  the  police  of  the  ci^^ 
and  direct  the  affairs  of  the  empire^  propose  laws,  and 
ezecnte  them,  act  as  a  judge  or  a  priest,  and  command  an 
army,  Idv.  x.  29.  et  alibi  passim.  The  civil  authori^  of  a 
magistrate  was  called  magistratus  or  potestas^  his  judicative 
power  jurisdiciiOf  and  his  military  command  iTnpmum*  An- 
ciently all  magistrates  who  had  the  command  of  an  army  were 
called  PRiETGRES;  {vel  qudd  cateros  pradrent,  velquodaliis 
prdeessenif  Ascon.  in  Cic.) 

MAGISTRATUS  eitt^r  signifies  a  magistrate  $  as,  Magis- 
iraimjussit :  or  a  magistracy/  ;  as,  Titio  magistratus  datus  esty 
Festus.  So  POTESTAS;  as,  Habere  potestatem^  gerert 
potestates^  esse  in  v.cwnpatestate,  to  bear  an  office;  Gabiorum 
esse  potestaSf  to  be  magistrate  of  Gabii,  Juvenal*  x.  99.  Jwis^ 
dictionem  tantiHn  in  wbe  delegari  magistratibus  soUtam^  etiam 
per  pravinciaSf  PoTsaxATiBUS  demandavit^  Suet.  Claud.  24^ 
MAQinRATVa  was  properly  a  civil  magistrate  or  magistracy 
in  the  city ;  and  Potestas  in  the  provinces,  {Magistratus^  vel 
iiSf  qui  in  potestate  aliqud  sit^  utputdproconsuly  velprator^  vel 
aiiif  qui provincias  reguntj  Ulpian.)  But  this  distinction  is 
not  alwayrobserved,  Sallust.  Jug.  63. 

When  a  magistrate  was  invested  with  military  command  by 
the  people,  for  the  people  only  could  do  it,  he  was  said  esse  in 
V.  cmn  imperia,  in  Judo  v.  summo  imperio.  (Cum  imperio  esse 
didtUTf  ad  naminatimestapqpulo  mandatum  imperiumy  Festus.) 
Thus,  Abstinentiam  neque  in  imperiis,  neque  in  magistratibus 
pnestititf  i.e.  neque  cum  exerdiui praesset  S^jus  belli  gerendi 
haberet^  neque  cum  munera  civilia  inurbe  gereret^  Suet.  Caes.  54. 
Uemine  cum  imperio  (military  command)  aut  magistratu  (civil 
authori^),  tendente  qtidquam,  quin  Bhodum  diverterety  Id.  Tib. 
12.  So  magistratus  4*  iif^peria  capere^  to  enjoy  offices  civil 
and  military.  Id.  Cos.  /5.  But  we  find  Esse  in  imperio^ 
•imply  for  Esse  consuiemj  IA9.  iv.  7* ;  and  all  those  magistrates 
were  said  Habere  imperiumt  who  held  great  authorit^Mand 
power,  {qui  et  coircere  aliquem  possent^  et  jubere  in  carcerem 
Judy  PaoU.  L  8.  jBT.  de  in  jus  vocando,)  as  the  dictators,  consuls^ 
and    prctors.      Hence    they    were    said    to  do  any  thing 

pro 
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ffro  imperio^  Liv.  ii.  56.,  to  which  Terence  alludes,  Phorm.  i. 
4.  19.;  whereas  the  inferior  magistrates,  the  tribunes  of  the 
commons,  the  «diles,  and  quaestors,  were  said  esse  sine 
imperioj  and  to  act  only  pro  potestate^  Liv.  ii.  56.  iv.  26. 
Sometimes  potestas  and  imperium  are  joined ;  thus,  Togaius 
in  republicd  cumpotestate  imperioque  versatus  est,  Cic«  Phil.  i.  7. 


DIVISION  OF  MAGISTRATES. 

'T^HE  Roman  magistrates  were  variously  divided ;  into  ardi" 
nary  and  extraoriinary^  greater  and  less^  cwnde  and 
not  eurtde  i  also  patrician  and  plebeian,  city  and  provincial 
magistrates. 

The  MAOISTRATUS  ORDINARII  were  those  who 
were  created  at  stated  times,  and  were  constantly  in  the  re- 
pablic ;  the  EXTRAORDINARII  not  so. 

The  MAOISTRATUS  MAJORES  were  those  who  had 
what  were  called  the  greater  auspices,  (jua  minaribus  magis 
rataessent^  Gell.ziii.  15.)  The  magistratus  majores  ordinarii 
-were  the  consuls,  prstors,  and  censors,  who  were  created  at 
the  Camitia  Centuriata :  The  extraordinarii  were  the  dictator, 
the  master  of  the  horse  {magister  equitum)^  the  inte^rex,  the 
prefect  of  the  city,  &c. 

The  MAOISTRATUS  MINORES  ORDINARII  were 
€t\e  tribunes  of  the  commons,  the  aediles,  and  quasstors: 
EXTRAORDINARII,  the  prafectus  annona,  duumviri  na-- 
valeSy  &c 

The  MAGISTRATUS  CURULES  were  those  who  had 
Ae  right  of  using  the  sella  curtdis  or  chair  of  state,  namely, 
the  dictator,  the  consuls,  praetors,  censors,  and  curule  aediles. 
All  the  rest,  who  had  not  that  right,  were  called  NON  CU- 
RULES. {Cttrules  magistratus  appellati  sunt,  quia  curru 
vehebantUTj  Festus :  In  quo  cutru  sella  cuntis  erat^  sitpra  quam 
ccnsiderent^  Gell.  iii.  18.)  The  sella  curulis  was  anciently 
made  of  ivory,  or  at  least  adorned  with  ivory ;  hence  Horace 
calls  it,  curule  ebur^  Ep.  i.  6.  53.  The  magistrates  sat  on  it  in 
their  tribunal  on  all  solemn  occasions. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  the  magistrates  were 
chosen  only  from  the  patricians,  but  in  process  of  time  also 
from  the  plebeians,  except  the  interrex  alone,  {quern  et  ipsum 
patricium  esse,  et  a  patriciis  prodi  necesse  erat,  Cic.  pro  Domo, 
14.)  The  plebeian  magistrates  were  the  aediks  and  tribunes  of 
the'bommons. 

Anciently  there  was  no  certain  age  fixed  for  enjoying  the 
different  offices,  Cit.  PhiL  v.  17*  A  law  was  first  made  for 
diis  purpose  (LEX  ANNALIS)  by  L.  ViUius,  (or  L.  Julius), 

H  a  tri- 
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a  tribune  of  the  common^  A.  U.  573,  whence  his  family  got 
the  sirname  of  ▲knales,  Iav.  xl.  43.9  although  there  seems 
to  have  been  some  regulation  about  that  matter  formerly.  Id, 
XXV.  2.  What  was  ^e  year  "fixed  for  enjoying  each  office  is 
not  fully  ascertained.  See  p.  4%  It  is  certain  that  the  praetor- 
ship  used  to  be  enjoyed  two  years  after  the  asdileshipi  CHc. 
FanuL  x.  25.,  and  Jiiat  the  43d  was  die  year  fixed  for  the  con- 
sulship, Cic.  PhiL  ▼•  17-  If  we  are  to  judge  from  Cicero,  who 
fi^uentJy  boasts  that  he  had  enjoyed  every  office  in  its  proper 
year  {se  suo  quemque  magistratwn  anno  gessisse\  the  years  ap- 
pointed for  the  different  offices  by  the  lex  villia  were,  for  the 
qusestordip  thirty-one^  for  the  cedileship  thirty-seven,  for  the 
prsetorship  forty,  and  for  the  consulship  forty-three.  But  even 
■  under  the  republic  popular  citizens  were  freed  from  these 
restrictions,  ilnd*f  and  the  emperors  granted  that  indulgence 
(atmas  remHtebant)  to  whomsoever  they  pleased,  PUn*  Ep.  vii. 
16.,  or  ilie  senate  to  gratify  them,  Dio.  liiL  28.  The  lex 
armalis,  however,  was  stul  observed,  Plin.  Ep*  iii*  20. 

It  was  ordained  by  the  law  of  Romulus,  diat  no  one  should 
enter  on  any  office^  unless  the  birds  should  give  favourable 
omens,  (nisi  aves  addixisserU  vel  admisisserUy  Liv.  1.  36.)  And 
by  the  CORNELIAN  LAW,  made  by  Sulla,  A.  U.  673, 
^at  a  certain  order  should  be  observed  in  obtaining  prefer- 
ments; ^^t  no  one  should  be  praetor  before  being  quaestor, 
nor  consul  before  being  prajtor;  nor  should  enjoy  the  same 
office  witliin  ten  years,  nor  two  diiBferent  c^ces  in  the  same 
year,  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.\.p.  412.  Liv.  xxxii.  7-  Cie.  Phil. 
xi.  5.  lAv.  vii.  40.  But  diese  regulations  also  were  not 
strictly  observed. 

All  magistrates  were  obliged,  within' five  days  after  entering 
on  their  office^  to  swear  that  they  would  observe  the  laws 
(m  leges  jurare\  Liv.  xxxi.  5. ;  and  after  the  expiration  of 
their  office,  they  might  be  brought  to  a  trial  if  they  had  done 
any  thing  amiss,  Lm.  xxxvii*  bl.  Suet.  Jul.  23. 


KING& 

DOME  was  at  first  -governed  by  kings,  not  of  absolute 
'*'  power  nor  hereditary,  but  limited  and  elective.  They 
had  no  legislative  author!^,  and  could  neither  make  war  nor- 
peace  without  the  concurrence  of  the  senate  and  people^ 
Dionys.  iL  IS.  Sallusf.  Catilin.  6. 

The  kings  of  Rome  were  also  priests,  and  had  the  chief 
•direction  of  sacred  things,  Dionys.  ii.  14.,  as  among  the 
Greeks.     Firg.  JBn.  iii.  80.     Cic.  Divin.  L  40. 

The  badges  of  the  kings  were  the  Trabea^  L  e.  a  white  robe 
adorned  wiu  stripes  of  purpl^  or  the  U^a  praUxta^  a  ^hite 

robe 
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Kibe  fringed  with  purple,  a  golden  crauon^  an  ivory  scepirej 
the  sdla  cundis,  and  twelve  lictars,  with  the  fasces  and  secures^ 
ie.  carryiaff  each  of  them  a 'bundle  of  rod%  with  an  axe  stuck 
in  the  middle  of  them. 

The  badges  of  the  Roman  magistrates  were  borrowed  from 
the  Tuscans,  JUv.  i.  8.  Flor.  i.  5.  SaU.  Cat.  51 /jn.  Dionys. 
iii.  61.    Strab.  v.  p.  220. 

According  to  Pliny,  Romulus  used  only  the  trabea.  The 
togaynetexta  was  introduced  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  also  the 
latm  davus^  after  he  had  conquered  the  Tuscans,  Plin.  ix.  39. 
s.  eS.  viii.  48.  s.  74. 

The  regal  govemm^it  subsisted  at  Rome  for  243  years 
mder  seven  kings,  Bamulusy  Numa  Pompilius^  Tullus  Hostilius^ 
Jncus  MarchiSf  L.  Tarquinius  Priscusy  Servius  TuUius^  and 
L  TarquiniuSf  simamed  SUPER  BUS  from  his  behaviour ; 
all  of  whom,  except  the  last,  so  reigned,  that  they  are  justly 
thought  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Roman  great- 
ness, Liv.  ii.  1.  Tarquin  being  universally  detested  for  his 
^wmy  and  cruelty,  was  expelkd  the  city  with  his  wife  and 
nmily,  on  account  of  the  violence  offered  by  his  son  Sextus 
to  Lncretia,  a  noble  lady,  the  wife  of  Collatinus.  This  re« 
volution  was  brought  about  chiefly  by  means  of  L.  Junius 
Brotus. 

Tlie  haughtiness  and  cruelty  of  Tarquin  inspired  the  Ro- 
msQs  with  the  greatest  aversion  to  regal  government,  which 
they  retained  ever  afterwards.  Hence  r^e/acere,  to  act 
tyrannically,  regit  spiriiuSf  r^a  sttperbia^  &c. 

The  next  in  rank  to  the  king  was  the  TRIBUNUS,  or 
PR^FECTUS  CELERUM,  who  commanded  the  horse 
mider  the  king,  as  afterwards  the  mobster  equitum  did  under 
the  dictator. 

When  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  throne  (INTERREG- 
NUM), which  happened  for  a  whole  year  after  the  death  of 
Ronmlus,  on  account  of  a  diqpute  betwixt  the  Ronuins  and 
Sabines,  about  the  choice  of  a  successor  to  him,  the  senators 
shared  the  government  amon^  themselves.  They  appointed 
one  of  their^  number,  who  should  have  the  chief  direction 
of  affiurs,  with  the  title  of  INTERREX,  and  all  tl)e  ensigns 
of  royal  dignity  for  the  space  of  five  days ;  after  him  another, 
And  then  another,  till  a  king  was  created,  Liv.  i.  17.  Diomfs. 
fi.  57. 

Afterwards  under  the  republic  an  interrex  was  created  to 
bold  the  elections  when  there  was  no  consuls  or  dictator, 
liv.  uL  55.,  which  happened  either  by  their  sudden  death,  or 
when  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  hindered  the  elections  by 
^lieir  intercession.  Liv.  vi.  35. 

H  2  ORDINARY 
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ORDINARY  MAGISTRATES. 


1.  CONSULS. 


1.   TH£   FIRST  CREATION,   DIFFERENT  NAUES^   AND  BADGES 

OF  CONSULS. 

A  FTER  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  A.  U.  244,  two  su- 

preme  magistrates  were  annually    created   with-   equal 

authority;    that  they  might  restrain  one  anodier^,   and  not 

become  insolent  by  the  fength  of  their  command,    Cic*  post 

red.  in  Sen.  4.  Eutrop.  i.  9. 

They  were  anciently  called  PR^TORES,  Liv.  iii.  55. 
Festus:  also  Imperatores,  SaUust.  Cat.  6.  or  JUDICES^ 
Varro  de  Lot.  Ling.  v.  7.  Liv.  iii.  55.,  afterwards  CON- 
SULES^  either  from  their  consulting  for  the  good  of  the 
state  (a  reipuhUcce  consulendo)^  Cic.  Pis.  10.  Flor.  i.  9.,  or  from 
consulting  the  senate  (a  canstdendo  senattan)^  Cic  de  Leigg. 
iii.  3.,  and  people^  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  14.,  or  from  thdr  acting  as 
judges  [ajudicando)y  Quinctilian.  i.  9.  From  their  possessing 
supreme  command  the  Greeks  called  them  TIIATOL 

If  one  of  the  consuls  died,  another  was  substituted  (subro^ 
gatus  vel  suffectttsi  est)  in  his  room  for  the  rest  of  the  year ;  but 
he  could  not  hold  the  comitia  for  electing  new  consuls^ 
Liv.  xIL  18. 

The  insignia  of  the  consuls  were  the  same  with  those  of  the 
kuigs,  except  the  crown  ;  namely,  the  toga  pratexta^  sella 
cmvlis^  the  sceptre  or  ivory  stisiff  {scipio  ebumeus)j  and  twelve 
lictors  with  the  Jasces  and  secures. 

Within  the  city  the  lictors  went  before  only  one  of  the 
consuls,  Uv.  ii.  1.,  and  that  commonly  for  a  month  alternately 
{mensibus  aliemis).  A  public  servant  called  accensusy  went 
before  the  other  consul,  and  the  lictors  followed;  which 
custom,  after  it  had  been  long  disused,  Julius  Csesar  restored 
in  his  first  consulship.  Suet.  Jul.  20.  He  who  was  eldest^ 
or  had  most  children,  or  who  was  first  elected,  or  had 
most  suffrages,  had  the  ^^^5  first,  Gell.iu.  15.  JUv.ix,.  8*. 
According  to  Dionysius  the  lictors  at  first  went  before  both 
consuls,  and  were  restricted  to  one  of  them  by  the  law  of 
Valerius  Poplicola,  lib.  'V.  2«  We  read  in  Livy,  of  24 
lictors  attending  the  consuls,  iu  55.,  but  this  must  be  un-. 
derstood  without  the  city. 

2.  TUR 
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2*  THE  POWER  OF  THE  CONSULS. 

AS  the  consuls  at  first  had  almost  the  same  badges  with  the 
icings,  so  they  had  nearly  the  same  power,  Liv.  ii.  1.  But 
Valerius,  called  POPLICOLA,  (apopuio  colendo^)  took  away 
-the  s^cuns  from  the  fasces  {secttrim  fascibus  ademit\  i.  e.  he 
took  from  the  consuls  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  only 
left  them  the  right  of  scourging,  at  least  within  the  city, 
JDionys.  v.  19.;  for  without  the  city,  when  invested  with  mili- 
<tary  command,  they  still  retained  the  secunsy  i.  e.  the  right  of 
punishing  capitally,  Liv.  xxiv.  9.  Dionys,  5.  59. 

When  the  consuls  commanded  different  armies,  each  of  them 
had  the  fasces  and  secures ;  but  when  they  both  commanded 
the  same  army,  they  commonly  had  them  for  a  day  altematciy 
{alternis  imperUabant\  Liv.  xxii.  41. 

Poplicola  likewise  made  a  law,  granting  to  every  one  the 
liberty  of  appealing  from  the  consuls  to  the  people;  and  that 
no  magistrate  should  be  permitted  to  punish  a  Roman  citizen 
'who  thus  appealed,  Liv.  ii.  8. ;  which  law  was  afterwards  once 
«nd  again  renewed,  and  always  by  persons  of  the  Valerian 
&mily,  Id.  iii.  55.  x.  9.  But  this  privilege  was  also  enjoyed 
wider  the  kings,  Liv.  i.  2f>.  viii.  35. 

Poplicola  likewise  ordained,  that  when  the  consuls  came 
into  an  assembly  of  the  people,  the  lictors  should  lower  the 
yasces  in  token  of  respect,  Liv.  ii.  7»j  and  also  that  whoever 
usurped  an  office  without  the  consent  of  the  people  might  be 
slain  with  impunity,  Diam/s.  v.  1 9*  But  the  power  of  the 
consuls  was  chiefly  diminished  by  the  creation  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  commons,  who  had  a  right  to  give  a  negative  to  all  their 
proceedings  {omnibus  actis  intefcedere).  Still,  however,  the 
power  of  the  consuls  was  very  great,  and  the  consulship  was 
considered  as  the  summit  of  all  popular  preferment  fjionorem 
popuUftnis\  Cic.  pro  Plane.  25. 

The  con?ulfl  were  at  the  head  of  the  whole  republie,  Cicm 
jnro  Mur.  35.  All  the  other  magistrates  were  subject  to  them» 
except  the  tribunes  of  the  commons.  They  assembled  the 
people  and  the  senate,  laid  before  them  what  they  pleased,  and 
executed  their  decrees..  The  laws  which  they  proposed  and 
got  passed,  were  commonly  called  by  their  name.  They 
received  all  letters  from  the  governors  of  provinces,  and  from 
foreign  kings  and  states,  and  gave  audience  to  ambassadors. 
The  year  was  named  after  them,  as  it  used  to  be  at  Athena 
from  one  of  the  Archons,  Cic.  de  Fat.  9.  Thus,  M.  TuUio 
Cicerone  et  L.  Antonio  ConsulibuSf  marked  the  690th  year  of 
Rome.  Hence  numerare  multos  constdes,  for  annosj  Sen.  £p.  4. 
JBis  Jam  posne  hibi  consul  trigesimus  instate  You  are  near  sixty 
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years  old.  Martial,  i.  16.   S.    .  And  the  consuls  were  said 
Aperire  annum^  fastosque  reserare^  Plin.  Pan.  68. 

He  who  had  most  suffrages  was  called  CONSUL  PRIOR, 
and  his  name  was  marked  first  in  the  calendar  {in  fastis). 
He  also  had  the  fasces  first,  and  usually  presided  at  the  ele<s 
tion  of  magistrates  for  the  next  year. 

Every  body  went  out  of  the  way,  uncovered  their  beads, 
dismounted  firom  horseback,  or  rose  up  to  the  consuls  as  they 
passed  by,  jS^  Ep,  64.  If  any  one  failed  to  do  so,  ana 
the  consul  took  notice  of  it,  he  was  said  to  order  the  lictor 
ANIMADVERTERE,  Liv.  xxiy.  44.  Suet.  M.  80.  AciUw 
the  consul  ordered  the  curule  cliair  of  LucuUus  the  Praetor 
to  be  broken  in  pieces,  when  he  was  administering  juntice^ 
because  he  had  not  risen  up  to  him  when  passing  by, 
Dio.  xxxvi.  ,10.  24.  When  a  Praetor  happened  to  meet  a 
consul,  his  lictors  always  lowered  their  fasces,  Hicnys.  viii.  44. 

In  the  time  of  war  the  consuls  possessed  supreme  command. 
They  levied  soldiers,  and  provided  what  was  necessary  for  their 
support.  They  appointed  the  military  tribunes,  or  tribunes  of 
the  legions,  (in  part ;  for  part  was  created  by  the  people.  See 
Lex  Attilia),  the  centurions,  and  other  officers,  Cic.  de  Legg* 
iii.  3.  Polyb.  vi.  34. 

The  consuls  had  command  over  the  provinces^  Cic.  Phil* 
iv.  4.,  and  could,  when  authorized  by  the  senate,  call  persona 
firom  thence  to  Rome,  (Bamam  evocare^  excire^  v.  accirej)  and 
punish  them,  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  S3.  Liv.  iii.  4.  xxix.  15.  Tkejr 
were  of  so  great  authority,  that  kings,  and  foreign  nations,  in 
alliance  with  the  republic,  were  considered  to  be  under  their 
protection,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  SO. 

In  dangerous  conjunctures  the  cotisuls  Were  armed  with 
absolute  power  by  the  solemn  decree  of  the  senate^  Ut 
viDE&ENT,  vel  Dabent  operam,  4^c.  Liv.  iii.  4-.  vi.  19. 
See  p«  21.  In  any  sudden  tumult  or  sedition,  the  consuls 
called  the  citizens  to  arms  in  this  form:  Qui  rempubligam 

SXLVAM   ESSE  VELIT,  ME   SEQUATUR,    CtC.  prO  Robir.  7.  •  TUSC.^ 

QMoesi.  iv.  23. 

Under  the  emperors  the  power  of  the  consuls  was  reduced 
to  a  mere  shadow;  their  office  then  only  was  to  consult  the 
senate,  and  lay  before  them  the  ordinances  {piadta)  of  the 
emperors,  to  appoint  tutors,  to  manumit  slaves,  to  let  the 
public  taxes,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  elisors, 
Ooid.  Pont.  iv.  5.  18.  &  3p.  ix.  47*,  to  ewibit  certain  public 
games  and  shews,  which  they  also  sometimes  did  under  the 
repulidic  Cic.  Offi  ii.  17-9  to  mark  the  year  by  their  name^  &c. 
They  retained^  however,  the  badges  of  the  ancient  consuls, 
and  even  greater  external  pomp.  'For  they  wore  the  toga 
picia  orpalmala,  and  had  their  j^asc€9  wreathed  with  laurel^ 

12  which 
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vhich  used  formerly  to  be  done  onk  by  those  who  triumt>hed. 
Tbey  also  added  the  securis  to  the jasces. 


3.    THE  DAY    OK  WHIGK   THE    CONSUU    EKTEREB.  ON   THEIR. 

OFFICE. 

IN  the  beginning  of  the  republic  the  consuls  entered  on 
their  office  at  different  times;  at  first  on  the  2Sd  or  24th 
February,  (VII.  vel  VL  Kal.  Mart.)  the  day  on  which  Twr- 
I  quin  was  said  to  have  been  expelled,  Ooid,  Fast.  ii.  685.,^ 
i  which  was  held  as  a  festival,  and  called  REGIFUGIUM, 
I  Feshis  I  afterwards  on  the  first  of  August,  {Kal.  Sext.) 
which  was  at  that  time  ^he  beginning  of  the  year,  (i.  e.  of 
the  consular^  not  of  the  civil  year,  which  always  began  with 
Januanr,)  Iav.  iii.  6.  In  the  time  of  the  Decemvirij  on  the 
15th  of  May  {Id.  Matt),  ib.  36.  About  fi%  years  after,  on 
the  1 5th  December,  {Id.  Decern^.}  Liv.  iv,  37.  v.  11.  Then 
on  the  first  of  July,  {Kal.  Qidnctil.)  Liv»  v.  32.  viii.  20.,  which 
contnmed  till  near  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
A.  U.  530,  when  the  day  came  to  be  the  15th  of  March,  {Id. 
Mori.)  At  last,  A.  U.  596  or  600,  (Q,  Ftdvio  4r  T.  Annioy 
Om.)  it  was  transferred  to  the  first  of  Januarv,  (tn  KaL  Jan.) 
which  continued  to  be  the  daj^  ever  after  (DIES  SOLEN- 
NIS  magisiratibtis  ineundis^)  lay.  Epit.  47.. Ovid.  Fast  i.  81. 
iii.  147. 

After  this  the  consuls  were  usually  elected  about  the  end 
of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August.  From  their  election  to 
the  1st  of  January,  when  they  entered  on  their  office^  they 
were  called  CONSULES  DESI6NATI ;  and  whatever 
they  did  in  public  aflbirs,  they  were  said  to  do  it  by  their 
duthmty^  not  by  their  jxno^^  {Giuod  poiestaXe nondumpoteratj. 
obtinuit  anctoritate,)  Crr.  in  Pis.  4.  Sext.  32.  They  mi^ht 
however  propose  edicts,  and  do  several  other  things  pertain- 
ing to  their  office,  Di(K  xl.  66.  Among  other  honours  paid 
to  them,  they  were  always  first  asked  their  opinion  in  the 

soiate.      See  p.  11. The  interval  was   made   so   long, 

that  they  might  have  time  to  become  acquainted  with  what 
pertained  to  their  office ;  and  that  enquiry  might  be  mad^ 
whether  they  had  ffained  their  election  by  bril^ry.  If  the^ 
were  convicted  of  that  crime  upon  trials  they  were  derived 
of  the  consulship,  and  their  competitors,  who  accused  them,, 
were  nominated  in  their  place,  Cic.  pro  S^U.  17.  32.  They 
were  also,  besides  being  fined,  declared  incapable  of  bearing 
any  office,  or  of  coming  inta  the  senate,  by  the  Calpumian 
and  other  kws,  Ck.  pro  Cornel.  Muren.  23^  ftc  as  happened 
to  Autronius  and   Sylla,   Sail.  Cat.  18.     Cicero  m^de  the 

H  4  punish- 
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punishment  of  bribery  still  more  severe  by  the  TuUian  hw^ 
which  he  passed  by  the  authority  of  the  senate^  with  the  addi- 
tional penalty  of  a  ten  years'  exQe^  pro  Mar.  32.  in  Vatin.  15* 
pro  Sext.  64. 

The  first  time  a  law  was  proposed  to  the  people  concern* 
ing  bribery  was  A.  U.  397>  by  C.  Paetilius  a  tribune  of  the 
commons^  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  {auctoribus  patribus  s 
ut  novorum  muximi  hominum  awbitioy  qui  nundinas  et  concilia^ 
bula  obire  soliti  erantj  comprimeretw^i)  Uv.  vii.  15. 

On  the  first  of  January  the  senate  and  people  waited  on 
the  new  consuls  (saluiabant\  at  their  houses,  (which  in  afler 
times  was  called  OFFICIUM,  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  37.)  whence 
being  conducted  with  great  pomp,  (which  was  called  PRO- 
CESSUS CONSULARIS,)  to  the  Capitol,  they  offwed  up 
their  vows  (vota  nuncupabant\  and  sacrificed  each  of  them 
an  ox  to  Jupiter;  and  then  began  their  office  {mtmus  suurn 
auspicabantur)^  by  holding  the  senate,  consulting  it  about  the 
appointment  of  the  Latin  holidays,  and  about  other  things 
concerning  religion,  Ooid.  Pont.  iv.  4.  9.  Liv,  xxi.  63. 
xxii.  1.  xxvi.  26.  Cic.  post  red.  ad  Quir.  5.  RuU.  ii.  34. 
Dio.  Fragm.  120.  Within  five  day;s  they  were  obliged  to 
swear  to  observe  the  laws,  Liv.  xxxi.  50.,  as  they  had  done 
when  elected,  Plin.  Pan.  64,  ^B.  And  in  like  manner 
when  they  resigned  their  oflSce,  they  assembled  the  people^ 
and  made  a  speech  to  them  about  what  they  had  performed 
in  their  consulship,  and  swore  that  they  had  done  nothing 
against  the  laws,  ibid.  But  any  one  of  the  tribunes  might 
hmder  them  from  making  a  speech,  aad  only  permit  them 
to  swear,  as  the  j;ribune  Metellus  did  to  Cicero,  Dio.  xxxvii. 
38.,  whereupon  Cicero  instantly  swore  with  a  loud  voice, 
that  he  had  saved  the  republic  and  the  city  from  ruin; 
which  the  whole  Roman  people  confirmed  with  a  shout, 
and  with  one  voice  cried  out,  that  what  he  had  sworn  was 
true;  and  then  conducted  him  from  the  forum  to  his  house 
with  every  demonstration  of  respect,  Cic.  in  Pis.  3.  Ep. 
Fam.  V.  2. 


4.    THE   PROVINCES   OF  THE   CONSULS. 

DURING  the  first  days  of  their  office  the  consuls  cast  lots, 
or  agreed  among  themselves  about  their  provinces  {protdn^ 
etas  inter  se  sortiebanttdr^  out  parabant^  vel  comparabant :  pro^ 
vincias  partiti  sunt)^  Lav.  ii.  40.  iii.  10.  22.  57.  et  alibi  passim. 

A  province  (PROVINCIA),  in  its  general  acceptation,  is 
metaphorically  used  to  signify  the  office  or  business  of  any 

ID  one^ 
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one,  whether  private  or  public ;  thus  O  Geta,  provincidm 
cepisH  duraniy  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  2.  22.  So  Heant.  iiL  2«  5. 
Before  the  Roman  empire  was  widely  extended,  the  province 
of  a  consul  was  simply  a  certain  charge  assigned  him,  as  a  war 
to  be  carried  on,  &c.,  or  a  certain  country  in  which  he  was  to 
act  during  his  consulship,  Liv.  iu  40.  54,  58.  iii.  10.  22.  25* 
V.  32.  vii.  6.  12.  viii.  1.  29.  ix.  41.  x«  12.  xxvi.  29.  xliii.  14, 
15.  Flor.i.  11. 

Anciently  these  provinces  used  to  be  decreed  by  the 
senate  after  the  consuls  were  elected,  or  had  entered  on  their 
office,  Ltv.  xxxii.  8.  xxxiii.  29.  et  alibi  passim.  Sometimes 
the  same  province  was  decreed  to  both  consuls^  Id*  x.  32. 
xxxiv.  42.  xl.  1,  &c.  Thus  both  consuls  were  sent  against 
the  Samnites,  and  made  to  pass  under  the  yoke  by  Pontius 
general  of  the  Samnites,  at  the  Furca  CatuLirugj  Li  v.  ix.  1, 
&c  So  Paulus  ^milius,  and  Terentius  Varro  were  sent 
against  Hannibal,  at  the  battle  of  Cannes,  Id,  xxii.  40.  xxv.  3« 
xxvii.  22^  &c. 

Bat  by  the  Sempronian  law,  passed  by  C.  Sempronius  Grac- 
chus, A.  U.  631,  the  senate  always  decreed  two  provinces 
for  the  future  consuls  before  their  election,  Cic,  pro  Dom.  9« 
de  Proo,  Cons.  2.  Sail.  Jug.  27*,  which  they,  after  entering  on 
their  office,  divided  by  lot  or  agreement,  (sorte  tel  compare 
atione  pariiti  sunt)  In  latter  times  the  province  of  a  consui 
was  some  conquered  country,  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  pro- 
vince, (see  page  65.)  which  each  consul,  after  the  expiration 
of  his  office  £ould  command ;  for  durinff  the  time  of  their 
consulship,  they  usually  remained  in  the  city.  Hence  Cicero 
say9»  Turn  beUa  gerere  nostri  duces  ineipiuntj  cum  auspicia^  i.  e. 
conadaiwtt  et  praturam^  posueruntj  Nat.  D.  ii.  3.  For  propne* 
tors  and  proconsuls  had  not  the  right  of  taking  the  auspices 
(auspicia  nori  habebani)^  Cic.  Divin.  ii.  36. 

The  provinces  decreed  to  the  consuls,  were  called  PRO- 
VFNCLflE  CONSULARES;  to  the  pr^tors,  PRiETORIJSL 

Sometimes  a  certain  province  was  assigned  to  some  one  of 
the  omsuls ;  as  Etruria  to  Fabius,  both  by  the  decree  of  the 
senate,  and  by  the  order  of  the  people,  Liv.  x,  24.  Sicily  to 
P.  Scipio,  xxviii.  38.  Greece,  and  the  war  against  Antio- 
chus,  to  L.  Scipio,  bv  the  decree  of  the  senate^  Id.  xxxvii.  1. 
This  was  said  to  be  done  extra  ordinem,  extra  sortem  vel  sine 
sorte^  sine  comparatione.  Id.  iii.  2.  vi.  30,  4*^. 

It  properly  belonged  to  the  senate  to  determine  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  consuls  and  prsstors.  In  appointing  the  pro-^ 
Tinces  of  the  praetors,  the  tribunes  might  interpose  their 
negativi^  but  not  in  those  of  the  consuls,  Cic.  de  Prao.  Cans.  S. 
Sometimes  the  people  reveised  what  the  senate  had  decreed 
concerning  the  provinces.     Thus  the  Prax  against  Jugurtba, 

which 
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which  the  senate  had  decreed  to  Metellus,  was  given  by  the 
people  to  Mariusi  Sail.  Jug.  ^3.  And  the  attempt  of  Marios, 
by  means  of  the  tribune  Sulpicius,  to  get  the  command  of 
the  war  against  Mithridates  transferred  mm  Sylla  to  himself 
by  the  suffrage  of  the  people,  save  occasion  to  the  first  civil 
war  at  Rome,  Plutarch,  in  Mar.  4"  SyU.  Appian.  de  BelL 
Civ.  I. J  and  in  iact  gave  both  the  occasion  and  the  example 
to  all  the  j-est  that  followed.  So  when  the  Senate,  to  mortify 
Cassar,  had  decreed  as  provinces  to  him  and  his  colleague^ 
Bibulus,  the  care  of  the  woods  and  roads.  Suet.  JuL  19«t 
Cassar,  by  means  of  the  tribune  Vatinius,  procured  from  the 
people,  by  a  new  and  extraordinary  law,  ttie  grant  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  with  the  addition  of  Illyricum,  for  £e  term  of  five 
years,  /Af(2.  22.  Cic.pro  Horn.  9.  in  Vatin.  15.,  and  soon  after 
also  Transalpine  Oaul  firom  the  Senate^  &iet.  ib.  Die.  xxxviii.  B.y 
which  important  command  was  afterwards  prolonged  to  him 
for  other  five  years  by  the  Trebonian  law,  Liv.  Epit.  105» 
Cic.  de  Prao.  Cons.  8.  Epist.  Fam.  i.  7-  (See  page  20.) 

No  one  was  allowed  to  leave  his  province  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  Senate,  Liv.  xxix.  19.,  which  r^ulation  however 
was  sometimes  violated  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  Lixh  x. 
18.  xxvii.  43. 

If  any  one  had  behaved  improperly,  he  might  be  recalled 
firom  his  province  by  the  senate,  but  his  military  command 
could  only  be  abolished  {abr^^ari)  by  the  people,  Liv.  xxix.  19* 

Th6  senate  miji^ht  order  the  consuls  to  exchange  their  pro- 
vinces, Liv.  XXVI.  29.,  and  even  force  them  to  resign  their 
command.  Id.  v.  82. 

Pompey  in  his  third  consulship,  to  check  bribery,  passed  a 
law  that  no  one  should  hold  a  province,  till  five  years  after 
the  expiration  of  his  magistracy,  Dio.  xl.  46.,  and  that  for 
these  five  years,  whOe  the  consuls  and  praetors  were  disqua- 
lified, the  senators  of  consular  and  praetorian  rank,  who  had 
never  held  ■  any  foreign  command,  should  divide  the  vacant 
provinces  among  themselves  by  lot.  By  which  law  the  go- 
vernment of  Ciucia  fell  to  Cicero  against  his  will,  Cie.  lip.. 
Fam.  ill.  2.  Ceesar  made  a  law,  that  the  praetorian  provinces 
should  not  be  held  longer  than  a  year,  nor  the  consular  more 
than  two  years.  But  this  law  which  is  much  praised  by  Cicero^ 
was  abrogated  by  Antony,  Cic.  Phil.  i.  8. 


5.  FROM  WHAT  ORDER  THE  CONSULS  WERE  CREATED. 

THE  consuls  were  at  first  chosen  only  firom  amongthe 
patricians,  but  afterwards^  also  firom  the  plebeians.  x*his 
important  change^  although  in   reality  owing  to  weightier 

causes. 
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causes,  was  immediately  occasioned  by  a  trifling  circnmstanc^. 
M.  FaUiis  AmbustUiB,  a  nobleman,  btid  two  daughters,  the 
elder  of  whom  was  married  to  Sulpicius,  a  patrician,  and  the 
younger  to  C«  Licinius  Stolo,  a  plebeian.  While  the  latter 
was  one  day  visiting  her  sister,  the  lictor  of  Snlpicius,  who 
was  then  military  tribune^  happened  to  strike  the  door  with 
his  rod,  as  was  nsual  when  that  magistrate  returned  home 
from  the  forum.  The  younger  Fabia,  unacquainted  with  that 
custom^  was  frightened  at  the  noise^  which  made  her  sister 
laugh,  and  express  surprise  at  her  ignorance.  This  stung  her 
to  tne  quick;  and  upon  her  return  home  she  could  not  conceal 
her  uneasiness.  Her  father  seeing  her  dejected,  asked  her  if 
all  was  well ;  but  she  at  first  would  not  give  a  direct  answer ; 
and  it  was  with  difficnltyhe  at  last  drew  from  her  a  confes- 
aio%  that  she  was  chagrined  at  being  connected  with  a  man 
who  could  not  enjoy  the  same  honours  with  her  sister's  hus- 
band. For  although  it  had  been  ordained  by  law,  that  the 
military  tribunes  should  be  created  promiscuously  from  the 
patricians  and  plebeians,  fJv.  iv.  6.,  yet  for  forty-four  years 
after  their  first  institution,  A.  U.  311,  to  A.  U.  355,  no  one 
plebdan  had  been  created,  lAv.  v.  12.  vi.  37*,  and  very  few 
afterwards.  Ziv.  v.  13.  18.  vi.  30.  Ambustus,  therefore,  con- 
acded  his  daughter  with  assumnces,  that  she  should  soon  see 
the  same  honours  at  her  own  house,  which  she  saw  at  her 
sistor's.  To  efiect  this  he  concerted  measures  with  his  son-in- 
law,  and  one  L.  Sextius,  a  q[>irited  young  man  of  plebeian  rank, 
who  had  every  thing  bqt  birth  to  entitk  him  to  the  highest 
preferments. 

Licinius  and  Sextius  being  created  tribunes  of  the  commons, 
Imk  vL  85.,  got  themselves  continued  in  that  ofifioe  for  ten 
yean,  ibid*  42.,  for  five  years  they  su£fered  no  curule  magistrates 
to  be  created,  Und.  35.,  and  at  last  prevailed  to  get  one  of  the 
consuls  created  from  among  the  plebeians,  ihid.  42. 

L>.  SEXTIUS  was  the  first  plebeian  consul,  lAv*  vii.  1., 
and  the  second  year  after  him,  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  Hid.  2.,  fi^m 
whom  the  law  ordaining  one  of  the  consuls  to  be  a  plebeian, 
was  called  LEX  LIClNIA,  iUd.  21.  Sometimes  both 
consuls  were  plebeians,  Id.  xxiii.  31.,  which  was  early  allowed 
by  law,  vii.  42.  But  this  rarely  happened ;  the  patricians 
for  the  most  part  engrossed  that  honour,  lAv.  viL  1 8,  19.  it 
am  passiMy  SaO.  S^.  63.  Cic.  in  BuO.  ii.  1.  The  Latins 
once  xvquiied,  that  one  of  the  consuls  should  be  chosen  from 
among  tibem,  Liv*  viiL  4,  5.,  as  did  afterwards  also  the  people 
of  Capua,  Id.  xzxiiL  6. ;  but  both  these  demands  were  rejected 
with  disdain. 

The  first  foieu^ner,  who  obtained  the  consulship  was  Cor^ 
nelius  Bdibus,  Flin.  viii.  43.  s.  44.    Vett.  &  51.,  a  native  of 

Cadiz; 
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CiUliz;  >vho  became  so  rich,  that  at  hie  death,  he  left  each 
oF  the  Citizens  residing  at  Rome,  25  drachmesy  or  denarii^  i.  e. 
16^*  \i.  Sq.  Dio.  xlviii.  32. 


6.    THE   LEGAL  AGE,    AND   OTHER   REQUISITES   FOR   ENJOYING 

THE   CONSULSHIP* 

*  THE  legal  age  for  enjoying  the  consulship,  (^tas  CONSU- 
LARIS)  was  forty-three,  Cic.  Phil.  v.  17.;  and  whoever  was 
made  consul  at  that  age,  was  said  to  be  made  in  his  own  year 
{suo  anno)y  Cic.  in  Rull.  ii.  2. 

Before  one  could  be  made  consul,  it  was  requisite  to  have 
gone  through  the  inferior  offices  of  quaestor,  sBdile,  and  pr8&^ 
tor.  It  behoved  candidates  for  this  office  to  be  present,  and 
in  a  private  station  (see  p.  79.),  and  no  one  could  be  created 
consul  a  second  time  till  after  an  interval  of  ten  years,  Uv. 
vii.  42.  X.  13. 

But  these  regulations  were  not  always  observed.  In  an- 
cient times  there  seem  to  have  been  no  restrictions  of  that 
kind,  and  even  after  they  were  made,  they  were  often  violated. 
Many  persons  were  created  consuls  in  their  absence,  and 
without  asking  it,  Cic.  Amic.  3.,  and  several  below  the  l<%al 
age ;  thus,  M.  Valerius  Corvus  at  twenty-three,  Uv.  vii.  26. 
Scipio  Africanus  the  elder,  at  twenty-eight.  Id.  xxv.  2.  xxvi. 
18.  xxviii.  38.,  and  the  younger  at  thirty-eight.  Id.  Epit. 
xlix.  T.  Quinctius  Flaminius,  when  not  quite  thirty,  Phir 
tarch.  Pompey,  before  he  was  full  thirty-six  years  old,  {Ex. 
&  C.  legibus  sdidus  consul  ante  JUhat^  qudm  uUtan  -magistratunt 
per  leges  capere  licmsset^  i.  e.  before  by  law  he  could  be  made 
aedile,  which  was  the  first  office  properly  called  Magistrahts^ 
although  that  title  is  often  applied  also  to  the  quaestorship  and 
tribuneship,  Cic.  pro  Leg.  MarUl.  21.) 

To  some  the  consulship  vras  continued  for  several  years 
without  intermission ;  as  to  Marius,  Liv.  Epit.  67.^  who  was 
seven  times  consul,  and  once  and  again  created  in  his  ab- 
sence^ ibi(L  et  68.  80.  Several  persons  were  made  consuls 
without  having  previously  borne  any  curule  office^  Liv.  xxv. 
42.  xxxu.  7*  Dio.  xxxvi.  2S*  Many  were  re-elected  within 
a  less  interval  than  of  ten  years,  Liv.  passim.  And  the  re- 
fusal of  the  senate  to  permit  Csesar  to  stand  candidate  in  his 
absence,  or  to  retain  his  province,  gave  occasion  to  the  civil 
war  betwixt  him  and  Pompey,  which  terminated  in  the  entire 
extinction  of  liberty,  Qes.  de  BelL  Civ.  i.  2,.  3. 
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7*  ALTERATIONS  IN  THE   CONDITION  OP  THE   CONSULS   UNDER 

THE  EMPERORS. 

JULIUS  CiESAR  reduced  the  power  of  the  consuls  to  a 
mere  name.  Being  created  perpetual  dictator.  Suet.  76.,  all 
the  other  magistrates  were  subject  to  him.  Although  the 
usual  form  of  electing  consuls  was  retained,  he  assumed  the 
nomination  of  them  entirely  to  himself,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  32.  SueL 
Jul.  41.  76.  He  was  dictator  and  consul  at  the  same  time, 
IHo.  xliii.  1.,  as  Sylla  had  been  before  him ;  but  he  resignecl 
the  consulship  when  he  thought  proper,  and  nominated  whqm 
he  chose  to  succeed  him.  When  about  to  set  out  against  the 
Parthians,  he  settled  the  succession  of  magistrates  for  two 
years  to  come,  {Consules  et  tribtmos plebis  in  biennium^  quosvo--^ 
luttf)  Cic.  Att.  xiv.  6.  Dio.  xliii.  51.  He  introduced  a  cus-, 
torn  of  substituting  consuls  at  any  time,  for  a  few  months  or 
weeks;-  sometimes  only  for  a  few  days,  or  even  hours, 
Zdican.  V.  397*  Suet.  Jul.  76.  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  30.  Dio.  xliii.  36. ; 
that  thus  the  prince  might  gratify  a  greater  number  with 
honours..  Under  Commodus,  there  were  twdnty-^five  consuls 
in  one  year,  Lamprid.  6.  The  usual  number  in  a  year  was 
twelve.  But  the  consuls  who  were  admitted  on  the  first 
day  of  January  gave  name  to  the  year,  and  had  the  title  of 
ORDINABII,  the  others  being  stiled  SUFFECTI,  or  JIfi- 
fwres^  Dio.  xlviii.  35. 

The  consuls,  when  appointed  by  the  emperor,  Plin.  JSp. 
ix.  13.,  did  not  use  any  canvassing,  but  went  through  almost 
tbe  same  formalities  in  other  respects  as  under  the  republic, 
Plin.  Pan.  63,  64,  65.  69.  77.  92.  In  the  first  meeting  of 
the  senate'  after  their  election,  they  returned  thanks  to  the  em- 
peror in  a  set  speech,  Plin.  Ep*  iii.  13.  18.  Paneg.  2.  90,  91. 
S3.,  when  it  was  customary  to  expatiate  on  his  virtues ;  which 
was  called,  Honore,  vel  in  honorem  principis  censere, 
IcL  Pan.  54.,  because  they  delivered  this  speech,  when  they 
were  first  asked  their  opinion  as  consuls  elect.  {See  p.  11.  4* 
Plin.  Ep.  vi.  27.)  Pliny  afterwards  enlarged  on  the.  general 
heads,  which  he  used  on  that  occasion,  and  published  them 
under  the  name  of  PANEGYRICUS,  (i.  e.  Aoyoj  irayiiyvfix^f, 
tnratio  in  conveniu  AabitOj  a  iraviiyv;!^,  conventusy  Cic  Att.  i.  14.) 
NervdB  Trajano  Augusto  dictus. 

Under  the  emperors  there  were  persons  dignified  merely 
with  the  title,  without  enjoying  the  office  of  consuls  (CON- 
SULES HONORARII);  as,  under  the  repubUc,  persons 
who  had  never  been  consuls  or  praetors,  on  account  of  some 
public  service,  obtained  the  right  of  sitting  and  speaking  in 
'  the  seuate,  in  the  place  of  those  who  had  been  consuls  or 

praetors,  [loco  consulari  vel  prtjetorio^  Cic  Phil.  L  6.  v.  17. 

Liv. 
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Liv.  Epit.  118.)  which  was  called  itucioriias  vel  sententia  con^ 
suUaris  ant  pr^ptaria^  Cic«  in  Vatin.  7*  in  Balb.  25.  So  Attectus 
inter  pratorios^  Plin.  Ep.  i.  14«  PaUanti  senatus  omametiUt 
pratoria  decrevitj  Id.  vii.  29.  viii.  6« 

Those  who  had  been  consols  were  called  CONSULARES9 
Cic*  Fanu  xii.  4,  &c. ;  as  those  who  had  been  pnetors,  were 
called  PRJETORII;  aediles,  iEDlLITII;  quaestors,  QUiB- 
STORIL 

Under  Justinian,  consuls  ceased  to  be  created,  and  the  year, 
of  consequence,  to  be  distinffoished  by  their  name,  A.  U. 
122^3.  But  the  emperors  stiU  continued  to  assume  that  of^ 
fice  the  first  year  of  their  soyereiffnty.  Constantino  created 
two  consuls  annually;  whoae  office  it  was  to  exercise  su-* 
pfeme  jurisdiction^  uie  one  at  Rome^  and  the  other  at  ^ 
Constantinople. 


II.  PRiETORS. 

« 

].   INSTITUTION  AND  POWEB  OT  THS  PEATOIU 

npHE  name  of  PILSTOR  {is  qid  prceit  jure  et  exerciin, 
^  Varro,  0Tc«m)y9;,)  was  anciently  common  to  all  the 
magistrates,  Ltv,  iii.  55.  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Thus  the  dictator  is 
calkd  Prcetor  mcunnms,  Liv.  vii.  3.  But  when  the  consuls^ 
being  engaged  in  almost  continual  wars  could  not  attend  to 
the  raministration  of  justice^  a  magistrate  was  ci^ated  for  that 
purpose,  A.  U.  389.,  to  whom  the  name  of  PR^TOR 
was  thenceforth  appropriated.  He  was  at  first  created  only 
firom  among  the  patricians,  as  a  kind  of  compensation  for  the 
consulship  being  communicated  to  the  plebeians;  but  after- 
wards, A.  U.  418,  also  firom  the  plebeians.  Lit},  fiiu  15. 
The  praetor  was  next  in  dignity  to  the  consuls,  and  was 
created  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata  with  the  same  auspices  as 
the  consuls,  whence  he  was  called  their  ccUeague^  Liv.  viL  1. 
viiL  32,  GeD.  xiii.  14.  Plin.  Pan.  77*  The  first  praetor  was 
%>•  Furius  CamilluS)  son  to  the  great  M.  Furius  Camillus,  who 
died  the  year  that  his  son  was  praetor,  Uv.  viL  1. 

When  one  praetor  was  not  snfficimit,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  foreigners  who  flocked  to  Romei  another  praetor 
was  added,  A.  U.  510,  to  administer  justice  to  them,  or  be- 
tween citizens  and  them,  {qui  inter  does  Bomanos  etperemnos 
jus  diceretf  Liv.  Epit.  icix.  —  xxii.  36.)  hence  called  FR.& 
TOR  PEREGRINUS. 

The  two  praetors,  after  their  dection,  determined  by 
casting  lot%  whidi  of  the  two  jurisdictions  each   should 

The 
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The  praetor  who  administered  justice  only  between  citizens^ 
was  called  PR^TOR  U  KB  ANUS,  and  was  more  honoar- 
able;  whence  he  was  called  Pr^tor  honoratus,  Otnd. 
Fast.  L  52.  Major,  Festus  in  voce  Major  Consul;  and  the 
law  derived  from  him  and  his  edicts  is  called  JUS  H0NO» 
RARIUM.  In  the  absence  of  the  consuls  he  supplied  their 
place  {munus  consulare  sustinebat)y  Cic.  Fam.  10.  12.  He 
presided  uithe  assemblies  of  the  people^  and  might  convene 
ihe  senate:,  but  only  when  something  new  happened,  Cic* 
Fam,  xii.  28«  He  likewise  exhibited  certain  public  games,  as 
x\ieLudi  ApoUinareSf  Liv*  xxvii.  23.;  the  Circensian  and  Me- 
galensian  games,  JuvenaL  xL  192«;  and  therefore  had  a  parti- 
cular jurisoiction  over  players,  and  such  people ;  at  least  under 
the  emperors.  Tacit.  Arm.  i.  77«  When  there  was  no  censor^ 
he  took  care,  according  to  a  decree  of  the  senate,  that  the 
public  buildings  were  k^pt  in  proper  repair  {sarta  tecta  exige* 
M)i  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  50.  On  account  of  these  important 
ofiBces,  he  was  not  allowed  to  be  absent  from  the  city  above 
ten  days,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  13. 

The  power  of  the  praetor  in  the  administration  of  Justice 
was  expressed  in  these  three  words,  DO,  DICO,  ADDICQ. 
Pr<ttor  dabat  actionem  etjudices  s  the  praetor  gave  the  form 
of  a  writ  for  trying  and  redressing  a  particular  wrong  com- 
plained of,  and  appointed  judges  or  a  jury  to  judge  in  the 
cause ;  picEBAT  jusj  pronounced  sent^ce ;  addicsbat  bona 
vel  damna^  adjudged  the ,  goods  of  the  debtor  to  the  cre- 
ditor, &c. 

The  days  on  which  the  praetor  administered  justice  were 
called  DIES^  FASTI,  (a  fando,  quod  iis  diebus  hoc  tria  verba 
&ri  Ucebat.) '  Those  days  on  which  it  was  unlawful  to  admi- 
nister justice,  were  called  NEFASTI. 

lUe  NEFASTUS  eritj  per  quern  tria  verba  sileniur : 
Fastus  eritj  per  quern  kge  licebit  agi. 

Ovid.  Fast.  i.  47. 


2.  EDICTS  OF  THE  PR2BT0B. 

THE  Prator  Urbanus,  when  he  entered  on  his  office^  after 
haviiw^swom  to  the  observance  of  the  laws,  published  an 
edict  (EDICTUM),  or  system  of  rules  {Fonmila\  according 
to  which  he  was  to  administer  justice  for  that  year ;  whence 
it  is  caUed^by  Cicero,  LEX  ANNUA,  Cic  in  Verr.  i.  42. 
Having  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  peopl%  he  publicly 
declared  (EDIC!EBAT)  firom  the  Bostroy  {cumin condonem 

adscendisset^]  what  m^od  he  was  to  obaenre  (quce  obmva^ 
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turtis  esset)^  in  administering  justice,  Cic.  de  Fin*  li.  22.  Thi^; 
edict,  he  ordered  not  only  to  be  recited  by  a  herald,  Plaut^ 
in  Prolog,  Pomtdiy  IL,  but  also  to  be  publicly  pasted  up  in 
writing,  (Scriptum  in  ALBO,  (i.  e.  in  tabuld  dealbatd^  vel,  ut 
alii  dicuntf .  aUfis  Uteris  notati^)  p^blice  proponi,  unde  de 
PLANO,  (i.  e.  de  humo,)  recti  legi  posset ;)  in  large  letters 
(liieris  mqfusctdis)y  Suet.  Calig.  41.  These  words  used  com- 
monly to  be  prefixed  to  the  edict,  BONUM  FACTUM, 
Suet.  Jul.  80.  Fitel.  14.  Phut.  ibid. 

Those  edicts  which  the  prsetor  copied  from  the  edicts  of 
his  predecessors,  were  cailled  TRALATITIA;  those  which 
he  framed  himself,  were  called  NOVA ;  and  so  any  clause  or 
nart  of  an  edict,  CAPUT  TR AL ATITIUM  vel  NOVUM^ 
Vic.  in  Verr.  \.  45.  But  as  the  praetor  often,  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  altered  his  edicts  through  favour  or  enmity,  Cic.  in 
Verr.  i.  41.  46.,  this  was  forbidden,  ikst  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  A.  U.  585,  and  afterwards,  A.  U.  686,  by  a  law 
which  C.  Cornelius  got  passed  to  the  great  offence  of  the 
nobility,  Ux  Piustores  £x  £dictis  suis  peapetujs  jus 
DicERENT,  i.  e.  That  the  praetors,  in  administering  justice, 
should  not  Tdeviate  from  the  form  which  they  prescribed  to 
themselves  in  the  beginning  of  their  office,  Ascon.  in  Oral* 
Cic.  pro  Com.  —  JOio.  Cass.  36.  c.  22,  23.  From  this  time 
the  law  of  the  praetors  {Jus  PR-ffiTORIUM),  became  more 
fixed,  and  lawyers  began  to  st(idy  their  edicts  widi  particular 
attention,  Cic*  de  hegg.  \.  5.,  some  also  to  comment  on  them, 
Gell.  xiii.  10.  By  order  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  the  various 
edicts  of  the  praetors  were  collected  into  one,  and  properly 
arranged  by  the  lawyer  Salvius  Julian,  the  great  grandfather 
of  the  Emperor  Didius  Julian ;  which  was  thereafter  called. 
EDICTUM  PERPETUUM,  or  JUS  HONORARIUM, 
and  no  doubt  was  of  the  greatest  service  in  forming  that 
famous  code  of  the  Roman  laws  called  the  CORPUS  JURIS, 
compiled  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Justinian. 

Beside  the  general  edict  which  the  praetor  published  When 
he  entered  on  his  office,  he  frequently  published  particular 
edicts  as  occasion  required,  (Edicta  feculiaria  £t  repen^ 
TINA.)     Cic.  in  Verr.  iii»  14. 

An  edict  published  at  Rome  was  called  EDICTUM 
URBANUM,  fWrf.  43.;  in  the  provinces,  PROVINCIALE, 
ibid.  46.    SictliensCi  45,  &c. 

•  Some  think  that  the  Prcetor  Urbanus  only  published  an 
annual  edict,  and  that  the  Prator  Peregrinus  administered 
justice,  either  according  to  it,  or  according  to  t^e  law  of 
nature  and  nations.  But  we  read  also,  of  the  edict  of  the 
Prsstor  Peregrimis,  Cic.  Fan.  xiii.  59.  And  it  appears  that 
in  certain  cases  he  might  even  be  appeaiwl  to^  for  rebef 
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leftist  the  decrees  of  the  Preeior  Urbamts^  Cic.  V«t.  i,  46. 
Ascon.  in  Cic.  Gses.  de  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  20.  Dio.  xlii.  22. 

The  other  magistrates  ptiUished  edicts  as  well  as  the  praB-* 
tor :  the  kings,  Liv.  i.  82.  44. ;  the  consuls,  Lh.  ii.  24.  viii^  6. ; 
the  dictator,  Liv.  ii.  SO.  Tiii.  34.;  the  censor,  lAxk  xliii«  14. 
Nep.  in  Cat.  \.  G^U.  xv.  i  1. ;  the  cunile  aediles,  Oic.  PhiL  ix.  7. 
Plant.  Captiv.  iv.  2.  43. ;  the  tribunes  of  the  €ommons,  Cic* 
in  Verr.  ii.  41.;  the  quaestors,  ibid.  iii.  7*  So  the  provincial 
magistrates,  Cic.  Epist.  passim^  and  under  emperors,  the 
prffifect  of  the  city  of  the  pr^toriaa  coh<)rt8,  &c.  So  like^ 
wise  the  priests,  as  the  pontifices  and  decei^viri  sacrorum^ 
Liv.xl.'37« ;  the  augurs,  Valer.  Max.  viti.  2.  L,  and  in  parti- 
cular, the  pontifex  maximtis,  Tacit  Hist.  ii.  91*  6elL  ii.  28. 
All  these  vere  called  HONORATI»  Liv.  xxv.  5.  Ooid.  Porul 
IT.  5.  2.;  or  Honors  h&nedatij  Sail.  Cat.  S5v,  koncrikus  honqrait^  ' 
VelleL  ii.  124.,  hmore  vel  konoribus  uei^  Flor.  L  13.  Cic. 
Flacc.  1 9. ;  and  therefore  the  law  which  was  derived  fnom  ' 
tktr  edicts  was  also  called  JUS  HONORARIUM.  But  of 
all  these,  the  edicts  of  the  praetor  were  the  most  important. 

The  brdei^  and  decrees  of  the  emperors  "were  sometimes 
also  ealled  edictay  but  usually  rescripta.     See  p.  23. 

Tbe  ipagistrates  in  composing'  their  edicts  took  the  advice 
cfthe  chief  men  of  the  state;  thiis.  Consoles  cum  xAros  prima'- 
rios  aique  amptissimoe  civitdtis  midtos  in  consilium  advocdssent^ 
^cansiia  senlenttd  protnmcidr^ti  8^  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  *!.;  and 
sometimes  of  one  another;  thus.  Cum  collegium  pnelorium  tri'^ 
bmi  pleb.  adhibuisserU,  ut  res  nummaria  de  communi  sententid 
consUtueretur :  cotiscripserunt  communiter  edictum^  Cic.  Offi^ 
iiik  20.  Marius  quod  communiter  compositum  fuerat^  sdus 
ediMti^  ihUL 

The  summoning  of  any  one  to  appt^r  in  court,  was  Hke^ 
wise  called  Edichm.  If  a  person  did  not  obey  the  first  sum- 
mCMM,  it  was  repeated  a  second  and  third  time;  and  then 
what  "was  calkd  ft  peremptory  summons  was  given,  (EDICTUM 
PEREMPTORIUM  dabatur^  quod  disceptaiiofiem  perimeret^ 
i.  e.  uUri  tergiversari  non  pateretur^  which  admitted  of  no 
fiulher  delay';}  and  if  any  one  n^ected  it,  he  was  called 
corUumaciouSj  and  lost  his  cause.  Sometimes  a  summons  of 
this  kifid  was  given  all  at  once,  and'  was  called  Umubc  pro 
oMNmus,  or  unum  fro  tribus.  We  read  of  the  senators 
bemg  summoned  to  Rome  from  all  Italy  by  an  edict  of  the 
pnetor,  Liv.  xliii.  11. 

Certain  decrees  of  tbe  praetor  were  called  INTERDICTA; 
as,  about  acquiring,  retaining,  or  recovering  the  possession  of 
a  Uifng,  Cic.  Cadn.  3. 14.  SI.  Orat.  i.  10.,  to  which  Cicero 
alludes, '  Urbanitatis  possessionem  quibusvis  interdictis  defen^ 
^^nHfe,  Fam.  vii.  32.,  ako  about  restoring,    exiHbiling,  or 

I  pro- 
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prohibiting  a  thing;  whence  Horace,  Sat.  iu  3.  217*  Inteii' 
DicTo  huic  (fic.  insano)  amne  adimat  jus  pratOTf  i.  e.  bonis 
ifUerdioitf  the  praetor  by  an  interdict  would  take  from  him 
the  managemeiit  of  his  fortune,  and  appoint  him  a  curator. 
Id.  Epist.  i.  1.  102.  according  to  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
Uata  furiom  et  male  rem  gerentibus  bonis  interdici  jvbebaU) 
die.  de  Senect.  7- 


3.   THE   INSIGNIA  OF   THE  PRiBTOR. 

THE  pivetor  was  attended  by  two  lictors,  in  the  city,  who 
west  before  him  with  the  fascesy  Plaut.  Epid.  i.  1 .  26.,  and 
by  six  lictors  without  the  aty.  He  wore  Uie  t(^a  fratexta^ 
which  he  assumed,  as  the  consuls  did,  on  the  first  day  of  hia 
office^  after  having  offered  up  vows  {votis  nuncupatis),  in  the 
Capitol. 

When  the  praetor  heard  causes,  he  sat  in  the  Forum  or 
Comitium,  on  a  TRIBUNAL  (tn,  or  oftener  pro  tribunali)^ 
which  was  a  kind  of  stage  or  scafibld,  {suggestum  v.  -us,)  in 
which  was  placed  the  SeOa  Curulis  of  th^  pcsetor,  Cic. 
Verr.  iL  38.  Mart.  xL  99«,  and  a  sword  and  a  spear  (GLA- 
DIUS  et  HASTA)  were  set  upright  before  him.  The 
Tribimal  was  made  of  wood,  and  moveable,  Cic.  in  Vat.  14. 
Suet.  Get.  84.,  so  large  as  to  contain  the  ASSESSORES, 
or  flounsel,  of  the  praetor,  Cie.  de  Oral.  i.  37.,  and  others^ 
Brut*  84.  in  the  form  of  a  souare,  as  appears  from  ancient 
coina.  But  when  qpacious  naOs  were  erected  round  the 
Forum^  for  the  administration  of  justice,  caUed  BASILIC^ 
or  Begia  sc  ades  yel  porticus.  Suet.  Aug.  31.  Calig.  37.  Stat. 
Silv.  L  I.  ^9.  (Bflto-iAfxai  foeu)  Zosim.  v.  2.  Joseph.  A.  xvii.  1 1. 
from  their  larseness  and  magnificence,  the  TVHunal  in  them 
seems  to  have  been  of  stone,  and  in  the  form  of  a  aeroicirde^ 
Fitnw*  ▼.  1.,  the  two  ends  of  which  were  called  Comuoj 
Tacit.  AnnaLi.  75.,  or  Partes  PrimareSf  Suet  Tib.  33.  The 
first  Basilica  at  Rome  appears  to  have  been  built  by  M.  Por* 
cius  Cato^  the  censor,  A.  U.  566,  hence  call^  Porcia^ 
Liv*  xxxix.  44. 

The  JUDICES  or  jury  appointed  by  the  Preetor,  sat  on 
lower  seats,  called  SUBSELLI A,  Cic.  Base.  Am.  11.,  as  also 
did  the  advocates,  IcL  de  Orat.  L  62.,  the  witnesses.  Id.  Flacc. 
10.,  and  hearers,  Brut.  84.  Suet.  Aug.  56.  Whence  Subsellia 
h  put  for  the  act  of  judging.  Suet.  Ifer.  17.,  or  of  pleading, 
Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  8.  ii.  33. ;  thus,  Versatus  in  utrisljue  subs^Uiisy 
cum  summa  fama  etjide;  i.  e.  judicem  et  patronum  ^t,  Cic. 
Fam.  xiiL  10.  A  subselliis  Alienus,  &c.  i.  e.  eausidicusy  a 
pleader,  in  CcmI.  15.     For  such  were  said^o^'^^e  in  subset- 

His, 
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,      ,  .  .    . 

Uisj  Oral.  i.  62.  A  subselUis  in  otium  se  conferre,  to  retire 
from  pleading.  Id,  Orat.  ii.  33. 

The  inferior  magistrates  when  they  sal  in  judgment 
[jvdiciaexercebani\  did  not  use  a  Tribunal^  but  only  subseUiag 
as  the  tribunes,  plebeian  aediles,  and  quaestors,  &c.  Ascon.  in 
die.  Suet.  Claud.  23. 

The  benches  on  which  the  senators  sat  in  the  senate-house 
wpre  likewise  called  subsellia,  Cic.  in  Cat.  i.  J.  Hence  Longi 
subsellii  judication  the  slowness  of  the  senate  in  decreeing, 
Cic.  Fam.  iii.  9.  And  so  also  the  seats  in  the  theatres,  circus, 
ftc. ;  thus,  senatan'a  subsellia,  Cic.  pro  Corn.  1.  Bis  septena 
stAsellia^  the  seats  of  the  Eguites,  Mart.  y.  28.  « 

In  matters  of  less  importance  the  prcetor  judged  and  passed 
sentence  without  form,  at  any  time  or  in  any  place^  whether 
sitting  or  walking ;  and  then  he  was  said  COGNOSCERE, 
intedcqui^  discutere,  E  vel  DE  PLANO ;  or,  as  Cicero  ex- 
presses it,  ex  aquo  loco^  Fam.  iii.  8.  Caecin.  17.  de  Orat.  6. 
nonproj  yel  €  tribunali^  aut  ex  iuperiore  loco ;  which  expres- 
sions are  opposed :  So  Suet.  Tib.  33.  But  about  all  important 
sffiiirs  he  judged  in  form  on  his  tribunals  whence  atque  hoc 
dgebantur  in  canventu  pqlam,  de  sella  ac  de  loco  superior e^  Cic 
Verr.  4.  40. 

The  usual  attendants  (MINISTRI  vel  apparitores)  of  the 

Eetor,  besides  the  lictors,  were  the  SCRIB  j^  who  recorded 
proceedings  {qui  acta  in  tahdas  referrent\  Cic.  Verr.  iii. 
78,  79.,  and  the  ACCENSI,  who  summoned  persons,  and 
proclaimed  aloud  when  it  was  the  third  hour,  or  nine  o'clock 
before  noon;  when  it  was  mid-day,  and  when  it  was  the 
ninth  hour,  or  three  o'clock  afternoon,  Varr.  de  Ling, 
lot.  V.  9. 


4.  THE   KUMBER  OF  PRiBTORS   AT  DIFVKRKNT  TIMES. 

WHILE  the  Roman  Empire  was  limited  to  Italy,  there 
were  only  two .  prsBtors.  When  Sicily  and  Sardinia  were 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province,  A.  U.  526,  two  other 
ph&tors  were  added  to  govern  them,  Uv*  Epit.  20.,  and  two 
more  when  Hither  and  Farther  Spain  were  subdued.  Id.  xxxii. 
27,  28.  In  the  year  571  only  four  priors  were  created 
by  the  Bfebian  law, '  which  ordained,  that  spc  prstors  and 
four  should  be  created  alternately,  Liv.  xl.  44. ;  but  this  regu- 
lation seems  not  to  have  been  long  observed. 

Of  these  six  praetors  two  only  remained  in  the  city ;  the 

other  four,  immediately  after  having  entered  on  their  office^ 

set  6ut  for  their  provinces,     llie  prsetors  determined  their 

province,  as  tl)e  consuls,  by  casting  lots,  or  i)y  agreement, 

ISv.  passim. 

I  2  Some- 
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Sometimes  one  praetor  administered  ji]^tice  laoth  he^om 
citizens  and '  Torewiers,  Lzv.  xxv.  3.  xxvii.  SS.  x^lxL  1. 
XXXV.  41.,  and  in  chngerous  conjunctures,  none  <rf  the  praetors 
were  exempted  from  military  service,  Id.  xxiii.  32. 

The  praetor  Urbanus  and  Peregrinus  administered  ju8tiQ& 
only  in  private  or  lesser  causes;  but  in  puolic  and  importaat 
causes,  the  people  either  judged  themselves,  or  appointed 
persons,  one  or  more,  to  preside  at  the  trial,  (qtd  quastioni. 
praesseniy  CSc.  pro  Cluent.  2%  qwjsrerentt  qtuestumes  publicas 
veijudida  exercerenty  Liv.  iv.  51.  xxxviii.  55.  Sallust.  Jugf. 
40.)  who  were  called  QU.aESlTQRES,  or  Quastores  parri", 
ddiiy  whose  authority  lasted  only  till  the  trial  was  over. 
Sometimes  a  dictator  was  created  for  holding  trials,  Liv.  ix. 
26.  But  A.  U:  604  it  was  determined,  that  the  Ptietor 
Vrbahus  and  Peregrinus  should  continue  to  exercise  their 
usual  jurisdictions ;  and  that  die  four  other  praetors  should 
d'cfring  their  magistracy  also  remain  in  the  city,  and  preside 
at  public  trials.;  one  at  trials  concerning  extortion  {de  repe^ 
tundis);  anodier,  concerning  bribery  {ae,  atnbttu);  a  thirds 
conteming  crimes  committed  against  the  state  {de  majestate)i 
and  a  fourth,  about  defrauding  the  public  treasury  {de 
pectdatu).  These  were  called  QUiESTIONES  PERPE- 
TU^,  Cic.  Brut.  26.,  because  they  were  annually  assig^ied 
[mandabanttcr)  to  particular  praetors,  who  always  conducted 
them  for  the  whole  year  {qui  perpetub  exercerent\  according 
to  a'  ceftain  form  prescribed  by  law;  so  that  there  was  no 
need,  as  formerly,  of  making  a  new  law,  or  of  appointing 
extraordinary  inquisitors  to'  preside  at  them,  who  should 
resign  their  authority  when  the  trial  was  ended. ,  But  still, 
when  any  thing  unusual  or  atrocious  happened,  the  people 
or  senate  judged  about  the  matter  themselves,  or  appointed 
inquisitors  to  preside  at  the  trial;  and  then  th^  were  said 
extra  ordinem  quterere :  as  in  the  case  of  Clodius,  for  violating 
the  sacred  rites  of  the  Bona  l)eay  or '  Good  Goddess,  Cic. 
Att.  i.  13,  14.  16.,  and  of  Milo,  for  the  murder  of  Clodiosy 
Cic.  pro  Mil.  &c. 

L.  Sulla  encreased  the  number  of  the  qwestiones  pefpefyue, 
by  adding  those  de  FALSO,  vel  de  criminejalsif  concerning 
forgers  of  wills  or  6ther  writs,  coiners  or  makers  of  base 
money,  &c  de  SICARIIS  et  VENEFICIS,  about  such  as 
killed  a  {>erson  with  Weapons  or  poison ;  e£  de  FARRICIDISy 
on  which  account  he  created  two  additional  pr^tors,  A.  U* 
672;  some  say  four.  Julius  Caesar  encreased  the  number 
of  prae^rs,  first  to  ten,  A.  U.  707,  Dio.  xliL  51.,  then  to 
fourteen.  Id.  tMW.  4*1  .y  afterwards  to  sbcteen,  lb.  49.  Tacit.  , 
JFM/.  iii.  37.  Utlder  the  ^numvfW,  there  were  67  praetors 
in  one  year,  Dio.  xlvili.  43.  53.     Augustus  reduced  the 

nimiber 
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number  to  lS;relVe^  Dio  says  ten,  xliii.  32. ;  but  aftenyards 
made  them  sixteen,  Pompon,  de  Orig.  Jur.  ii.  2B.  According 
to  Taeitiis,  there  were  no  more  than  twelve  at  his  deatb, 
AnnaLL  14.  Under  Tiberius,  there  were  sometimes  fifte^i 
and  sometimes  sixteen,  Dio.  Iviii.  20.  Claudius  added  tw6 
prstors  for  the  cognizance  of  trusts,  {qui  dejideicommissis  jus 
dicerent.)  ,The  number  then  was  eighteen;  but  afterwards 
Ttvariied. 

Upon  the  decline  of  the  empire  the  principal  functions, 
of  the  pmtora  were  conferred  on  the  frctfectus  j^^etmio^  and 
other  magistrates  instituted  by  the  emperors.  The  praetors 
of  course  sunk  in  their  importance;  under  Valentinian  th«ir 
iramber  was  rediirced  to  three;  and  this  magistracy  having 
become  a&  empty  name  {inane  nomen)y  Boeth.  de  Consol. 
Vi&lbs.  iii.  4.,  was  at  last  entirely  suppressed,  as  it  is  thought, 
imde^  Justinian. 


Iir.  CENSORS. 

'JpWO  milgistrates  were  first  created,  A.  U.  812,  for  taking 
an  flccburit  of  the  number  of  the  people,  and  the  value 
of  their  fortunes  {censui  agendo);  whence  they  were  called 
CENSOK&S,  Liv.  et  FesU  (Censor,  ad  cujus  censionem,  i^ 
e^  arSitriuniy  censereiur  populusy  Varr.  L.  L,  iv.  14,)  As  the 
consulsiy  bein^  engaged  in  wars  abroad  or  commotions  at 
borne,  had  not  leisure  for  that  business,  {non  consulibus  opene 
^  erat.^  pretium,  i.  e.  iis  non  vacabat  id  negotium  agere,)  the 
f«n5i»Iiad  been  intermitted  for  17  years,  Ziv.  iii.  22.  iv.  8. 

The  censors  at  first  cohtinued  in  office  for  five  years,  IbicL 
But  afterwards,  lest  they  should  abuse  their  authority,  a  law 
was  passed  by  Mamercus  ^milius  the  dictator,  ordaining,  that 
they  should  be  elected  every  five  years;  but  that  their  power 
should  contifitie  only  a  year  and  a  hal^  {Ex  quinquamali  an^ 
nua  ac  seinestris  censura facta  est^)  Liv.  iv.  24.  ix.  33.  ^ 

The  Censors  had  all  the  ensigns  of  the  consuls,  except  the 
lictors. 

^The  censors  were  usually  chosen  from  the  most  respectable 
persons  of  consular  dignity ;  at  first  only  from  among  the 
patriciai^s,  but  afterwards  likewise  from  the  plebeians.  The 
first  plebeian  censor  was  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  A.  U.  404,  who 
also  had  been  the  first  plebeian  dictator,  Liv.  v\u  22.  After- 
wards a  law  ^as  made,  that  one  of  tbe  censors  should  always 
b6  a  plebeiap.  Sometimes  botb  cenisors  were  plebeians,  Liv. 
Epii.  59.;  and  sbmetimes  those  were  created  censors  who  had 
neither  been  consuls  nor  praetors,  ZrrV*  xxvii.  6.  11.;  but 
not  so  after  tb^  second  Pniiic  war. 

1. 3.  The 
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The  last  censors,  namely  Paulas  and  Plancus,  under  Au- 
gustus, are  said  to  have  been  private  persons  (PRIVATI), 
J[Ho,  liv.  2. ;  not  that  they  had  never  borne  any  public  office 
before,  but  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Emperor;  all  besides 
him  being  called  by  that  name.  Fell.  ii.  99.  Suet.  Tacit,  et 
Plin.  passim. 

The  power  of  the  censors  at  first  was  small;  but  after- 
wards it  became  very  great.  All  the  orders  of  the  state  were 
subject  to  them,  (censoribus  siibjecti^  Liv.  iv.  24.)  Hence  the 
censorship  is  called  by  Plutarch,  the  summit  of  all  prefer- 
ments {omnium  honortan  apex^  yei Jbstigium^)' in  Cat.  Maj.,  and 
by  Cicero  magistra  pudoris  et  modestuBy  in  Pis.  4.  The  title 
of  Censor  was  esteemed  more  honourable  than  that  of  Con- 
sul; as  appears  from  aocient  coins  and  statues:  a[nd  it  was 
reckoned  the  chief  ornament  of  nobility  to  be  sprung  from  a 
oensorian  family,  Valer.  Max.  viiL  13.  Tadt.  Ann.  iii.  28. 
Hist.  iii.  9. 

The  office  of  the  censors  was  chiefly  to  estimate  the  fortunes, 
aod  to  inspect  th^  morals  of  the  citizens,  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  S. 

The  censors  performed  the  census  in  the  Campus  Martius. 
Seated  in  their  curule  chairs,  and  attended  by  their  clerks 
and  other  officers,  they  ordered  the  citizens,  divided  into 
their  classes  and  centuries,  and  also  into  their  tribes,  Ziv. 
xsax.  37., '  to  be  called  {citari)  before  them  by  a  herald,  and 
to  give  an  account  of  their  fortunes,  family,  &c.  according 
to  the  institution  of  Servius  TuUius.  {Seep.  73.)  At  the 
same  time  they  reviewed  the  senate  and  equestrian  order, 
supplied  the  vacant  places  in  both,  and  inflicted  various 
marks  of  disgrace  {notas  inurebant)  on  those  who  deserved 
it.  A  senator  they  excluded  from  the  senate-house  {seiuitu 
mavebant  vei  eficiebant)^  (see  p.  6.)  an  eques  they  deprived  of 
his  public  horse  {equum  adimebant)^  /see  p.  26.)  and  any  other 
citizen  they  ifemoved  from  a  more  nonourable  to  a  less  ho- 
nourable tribe  {tribu  mavebant) ;  or  deprived  him  of  all  the 
privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen,  except  liberty,  {(srariumfacir 
ebantf  JLiv.  Qui  per  hoc  non  esset  in  albo  centwiae  suc^  sedad 
hoc  esset  civis  tantum^  utpro  capite  sua  tributi  nomine  asvapen' 
derety  Ascon.  in  Cic.)  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  expressed,  in  tabidas 
Caritumy  vel  inter  Qeritas  rrferebant^  i.  e.jure  Sfiffragii  priva- 
bantj  GelLxvi.  13.  Strab.Y.  p.  220.  Hence  Carite  cerddigni^ 
worthless  persons,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  6. 63.  But  this  last  phrase 
does  not  often  occur.  Cicero  and  Livy  almost  always  use 
.Mrarium  facere ;  in  vel  inter  cerarios  ref'erre.  This  mark  of 
disgrace  was  also  inflicted  on  a  senator  or  an  equesy  and  was 
then  always  added  to  the  mark  of  disgrace  peculiar  to  tbar 
order;  thus,   Censores   Mdmercumy   quijuerat  dictatOTy  tribu 

mofoerunty   octvplicaioque  censu\ue.  having  made   the  valu- 
ation 
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ation  of  his  estate  eight  times  more  than  it  ought,  that  thus 
he  might  be  obliged  to  pay  eight  times  more  tribute,)  terarium 
Jecerunl,  Liv.  iv.  24.  Ofknes  qws  senatu  m&oerunt^  qmbusque 
^qtios  adememni,  ararios  fecerunt^  et  tribu  maoerunty  xlii.  10. 
The  censors  themselves  did  not  sometimes  agree  about  their 
powers  in  this  respect;  Claudius  negabat,  Si^agii  lationem 
ifyussu populi  censcrem  cuiquam  homini  adimere  posse.*  Neque 
enim  si  tribu  maoere  posset,  quod  sit  nihil  fdiud  quam  mutare 
juhere  iribum,  ideo  omnibus  v.  et  xjoc.  tribubus  emooere  posse :  id 
esit  eivitatem  libertatemque  eripere,  non  ubi  eenseaiur  finrrey  sed 
censu  exdudere.    Hcec  inter  ipsos  disceptata,  &c.  Liv.  xlv.  15. 

The  censors  could  inflict  these  marks  of  disgrace  upon 
what  evidence,  and  for  what  cause  they  judged  proper ;  but, 
when  they  expelled  from  the  senate,  they  commonly  annexed 
a  reason  to  their  censure,  Liv.  xxxix.  42.,  which  was  called 
SUBSCRIPTTO  CENSORIA,  Cic.  pro  Ouent.  48,  44. 
Sometimes  an  appeal  was  made  from  their  sentence  to  the 
jpeople^  Plutarch,  in  T.  Q,  Flamin. 

The  censors  not  only  (jould  hinder  one  another  irom  inflict- 
ing any  censure,  {ut  alter  de  senatu  nuweri  velit,  alter  retineat ; 
id  niter  in  ar0rios  referri,  aut  tribu  moveri  Jubeat,  alter  vetet, 
Cie.  ibid.  Tresgecti  de  senatu ;  retinuit  quosdam  fsepidus  a 
edlega  prateritosy  Liv.  xl.  51.)  but  tiiey  might  even  stigmatize 
one  another,  Liv.  xxix.  37. 

The  citizens  in  the  colonies  and  iree  towns  were  there  in- 
rolled  by  their  own  censors,  according  to  the  form  prescribed 
by  the  Roman  censors  (exjbrmuld  ablSomanis  censoribus  dati\ 
and  an  account  of  them  was  transmitted  to  Rome,  Liv. 
xxix.  15.  So  that  the  senate  miaht  see  at  one  view  the  wealth 
and  condition  of  the  whole  empu^  ibid.  87. 

When  the  censors  took  an  estimate  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
citizens,  they  were  said,  censum  agere  vel  habere;  Censere 
popuU  €eoitateSy  ^sobclesy  familiasy  pecuniasque,  Cic.  Leg.  iii.  3. 
Jteferre  in  censuaij  Liv.  xxxix.  44.  Flor.  i.  6.,  or  censtd  ascri- 
berej  Tacit  AnnaL  xiii.  51.  The'  cltizensr  when  they  gave 
in  to  the  censors  an  estimate  of  their  fortunes^  &c.  were 
said,  Censeri  modum  agri,  mancipiay  pecuniaSf  Sec  sc.  seam" 
dum  vd  quod  ad,  Cic.  Flacc  32.  s.  80.  Pr^eri ;  in  censum 
deferre  vel  dedicare.  Id.  Arch.  4.  Senec  Ep.  95.  annos  drferre 
vd  censeri :  thus,  CL.  annos,  (i.  e.  1 50  years  old)  census  est 
Gmudii  Casaris  censurd  T.  JPkdlonius  Bononiensis  ;  idque  cdlatis 


isquos  ante  detuleratf  verumapparuit,  PUni  vii.  49.  s.  50. 

times  also  censere;  thus,  Pradia  censere  to  give  in  an 
estimate  of  one^s  iarms,  Cic.  Flac.  32.  Liv.  xlv.  15.  Pradia 
censui  censendo,  sc  apta ;  *!.  e.  quorum  census  censeri,  pretium 
asHmari  ordinis  et  tributi  causi  potest :  farms,  of  which  one  is 
the  just  proprietor,  ibid.  Hence  censeri,  to  be  valued  or 
esteemed,  to  be  held  in  estimation;  Ck.  Arch.  6.  VaL  Max. 
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y.  a,  ext.  3.  Odd.  Am.  ii.  15-  2.  Senec.  Ep.  76.  Plin^  Pan.  15. 
2^  quo  censerisf  amicus^  from  whom  or  on  whose  account  you 
are  valued,  Omd.  Poni.  ii.  5.  73.  Privatus  iUis  CENSUS  erat 
irevi$  their  private  fortune  was  small,  Horat.  Od.n.  15*  13., 
exiguus^  Ep.  i.  1.  43^  tpiuis,  Id,  7.  76.^]EqueslriSf  v.  -tery  the 
fortune  of  an  Equesj  CCCC.  mUia  nummdnty  400,000  se&p 
tercea,  Plin..Ep.\.  19.  Senatarms^  of  a  senator,  Suet.  Vesp.  \7* 
Homo  sine  censuy  Qc.  Flacc.  52.  Ex  censutributafiot^errey  Id. 
Verr.  ii.  63.  Cw&ttf  ;?uj[^  censu^  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3. 323*  Dai 
census  honores^  Ovid.  Amor.  iiL  8.  56.  Census  partus  per  vul- 
heroj  a  fortune  procured  in  war,  ibid.  9.  Demittere  eensum  in 
viscera^  i.  e.  bona  obligtirire^  to  eat  up.  Id.  Met.  viii.  846.  Ro^ 
mani  census  popuiiy  the  treasury^,  Ijican.  iii.  157.  Breves  ex^ 
iendere  census,  to  make  a  small  fortune  go  far.  Martial.  xii»  6. 

The  censors  divided  the  citizens  into  closes  and  centuries, 
according  to  their  fortunes.  Hiey  added  new  tribes  to  the 
old,  when  it  was  necessary,  Liv.  x.  9.  Epit.  19.  They  let  the 
public  lands  and  taxes,  (seep.  60.)  and  the  regulations  which 
they  prescribed  to  the  farmers-general  {manicipibus  v.  public 
canis)  were  called  Leges  vel  Tabula  Censoria,  Cic  Ver..  iii.  6. 
in  RuU.  ].  2.  Polyb*  vi.  15. 

The  censors  ^reed  with  undertakers  about  building  and 
repairing  the  public  works,  such  as  temples,  porticoes,  &c. 
{opera  ^lica  cedificanda  et  reficienda  REDEMPTORIBUS 
locabant) ;  which  they  examined  when  finished,  (probaverunt, 
i*  e.  recti  et  ex  orditie facta  esse  pronunciaverunt i)  and  caused 
to  be  kept  in  good  repair,  (sarta  tecta  exigebant,  sc  •«/.)  Liv. 
iv.  22.  xl.  51.  xlii.  3.  xlv.  15.  The  expences  allowed  by  the 
public  for  executing  these  works,  were  called  Ultrotbi- 
BUTA,  Uv.  xxxix.  A4.  xliii.  16.  Senec.  Benef.  iv.  1.  Hence 
UUrotributa  locare^  to  let  them,  or  to  promise  a  certain  sum 
for  executing  them ;  conducere,  to  undertake  them,  ibid. 

The  censors  had  the  charge  of  paving  the  street^  and 
making  the  public  roads,  bridges,  aqueducts.  Sec  Uv.  ix.  29. 
43.  siu  27.  They  likewise  made  contracts  about  furnishing 
the  puUic  sacrifices,  Plutarch,  in  Cat.,  and  horses  for  the  use 
of  die  curule  magistrates,  Ziz^.xxiv.  IS.  Fest.  in  Voc.  Equi 
CuRUjLES :  also  about  feeding  the  geese  which  were  kept  in  the 
Capitol,  in  commemoration  of  their  having  preserved  it,  when 
the  dogs  bad  fidled  to  give  the  alarm,  CicprpBosc.  Am*  20. 
Piin.  X.  22.  s.  26.  xxix.  4.  s.  14. 

They  took  care  that  private  persons  should  not  occupy  what 
belonged  to  the  public,  Uv.  iv.  8.  And  if  any  one  refused  to 
obey  tlieir  sentence,  they  could  fine  him,  and  distraii)  hi» 
effects  tilllie  made  payment^  Liv.  xliii.  16. 

The  imposing  of  taxes  is  often  ascribed  to  the  censors; 

but  this  was  dpne  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  and  the  order  of 

the  people;  without  which  the  censors  had  not  evea  the  xighl 

^  of 
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of  iayiD^  OQt  the  public  moiiey»  nor  of  letting  the  public 
Iwdii,  Im.  xxviit  11.  xL  46.  xli*  27.  xliv.  16.  i^dyb,  mu  10* 
£ence  the  ^nate  sometimes  cancelled  their  leases  {lootttiones 
inducebant)j  when  they  disa{q)roved  of  them.  Id.  xxxix.  44. 
F^r  the  senate  had  the  chief  direction  in  all  these  matters,  ibid^ 
The. censor  had  np  right  to  propose  laws,  or  to  lay  any 
.thing  before  the  senate  or  people,  unless  by  means  of  the 
con^  or  prsetor,  or  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  Plin.  Hisim 

The  power  of  the  censors  did  not  extend  to  public  crimes^ 
or  to  such  things  as  came  under  the  cognizance  of  the  ciidl 
magistrate,  and  were  punishable  by  law ;  but  only  to  mattens 
of  a  private  nature,  and  of- less  importance;  as,  if  one  did 
not  cultivate  his  ground  properly,  Geli.  iv.  12.,  if  wa^eques  did 
not  take  proper  care  of  his  horse,  which  was  called  Incuria. 
or  Impolitia,  ibid.,  if  one  lived  too  long  unmarried,  (the  fine 
£nr  which  was  called  ma  uxoBiuif,  Fesiusj)  or  contracted 
debt  widiout  cause,  &c.  Fider.  Maa.  iu  9»;  and  particulariy^ 
if  any  one  had  not  behaved  with  sufficient  bravery  in  war, 
Liv.  xxiv.  18.,  or  was  of  dissolute  morals,  Cic.  Cluent.  41.  i 
abov^  all,  if  a  person  had  violated  his  oath,  Liv.  ibid,  et  Cicm 
Of.  iii.  31.  Gell.  vn.  18. 

The  accused  were  usually  permitted  to  make  their  defence 
{causwn  dicere%  Liv.  Joe.  cit. 

The  sentence  of  the  censors  (ANIMADVERSIO  GENU 
SORIA  yel  judicium  censoris%  onlv  affected  the  rank  and 
ehara<^r  of  persons.  It  was  therefore  properly  called 
IGNOMINIA,  {piod  in  nomine  tantum^  i.  e.  dignitate  versa^ 
batuTy)  and  in  later  times  had  no  other  effect,  than  of  put- 
ting a  man  to  the  blush,  {nihil/ere  damnato  (ifftrebat  prdcttr 
rmorem^  Cic.) 

It  was  not  fixed  and  unalterable,  as  the  decision  of  a  court 
of  a  law,  {tyonfTO  rejudicatd  babebatuTy)  but  nik[ht  be  either 
taken  off  by  the  next  censors,  or  rendered  ineroctnal  by  the 
verdict  of  a  jury,  or  by  the  suffrages  of  the  Roman  people. 
Thus  we  find  C  Gaeta,  who  had  been  extruded  the  senate  by 
the  censors,  A.  U.  63!^,  the  very  next  lustrum  hiknsdf  maik 
censor,  Cic.  pro  duerU.  42.  See  p.  6.  Sometimes  the  senate 
added  force  to  the  feeble  sentence  of  the  censors  (inerti  censoridt 
noUe^)  by  their  decree^  which  imposed  an  additional  puiash- 
ment,  Liv.  xxiv.  18. 

The  ofice  of  censor  was  once  exercised  by  a  dictator,  Liv. 
xxiii.  22, 23.  After  Sylla,  the  election  of  censors  iras  inter- 
mitted for  about  17  years,  Ascon.  in  Cic. 

When  the  censors  acted  improperly,  they  night  be  brought 
to.  B  trial;  as  they  sometimes  were  by  a  tribune  of  the  cora- 
VXQOB^  Im.  xxiv.  43«  xUii*  1 5|  16*    rf ay,  we  find  a  tribune 

ordering^ 
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ordering  a  censor  to  be  seized  and  led  to  prison,  Id,  ix.  84.9 
add  even  to  be  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  Id.  EpU.  59. 
Plin.  yii.  44»  «•  45. ;  but  both  were  prevented  by  their  col- 
leagues, PUn.  ibid.  43.  s.  45. 

Two  things  were  peculiar  to  the  censors. —  I.  No  one 
could  be  elected  a  second  time  to  that  office,  according  to 
the  law  of  C.  Martius  RutHus,  who  refused  a  second  censor- 
ship when  conferred  on  him,  hence  sirnamed  CENSORINUS^ 
Veder.  Max.  iv.  1.  —  2.  If  one  of  the  censors  died,  another 
was  not  substituted  in  his  room ;  but  his  surviving  colleague 
was  obliged  to  resign  his  office,  lAv.  xxiv.  43.  xxvii.  6. 
Plutarch,  q.  Horn.  50. 

The  death  of  a  censor  was  esteemed  ominous,  because  it 
bad  hi^pened  that  a  censor  died,  and  another  was  chosen  in 
his  place,  in  that  lustrum  in  which  Rome  was  taken  by  the 
Gauls,  Liv,  V.  31.  vi.  27* 

The  censors  entered^  on  their  office  immediately  after  their 
election.  It  was  customary  for  them,  when  the  comitia  were 
over,  to  sit  down  on  their  curule  chairs  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins before  the  temple  of  Mars,  Liv.  ;|d.  45.  Before  they 
began  to  execute  their  office,  they  swore  that  they  would  do 
nothing  through  favour  or  hatred,  but  that  they  would  act 
uprightly;  and  when  they  resigned  their  office,  they  swore 
that  they  had  done  so.  Then  going  up  to  the  treasury  {in 
ararium  ascendentes),  they  left  a  list  of  those  whom  they  had 
made  lerariiy  Liv.  xxix.  37- 

A  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  censors  {memoria  publica 
recettsionisj  tabtdis  ptMicis  impressa)  was  kept  in  the  temple 
of  the  Nymphs,  Ctc.  pro  Mil.  27. ^  and  is  also  said  to  have 
been  preserved  with  great  care  by  their  descendants,  Diomfs. 
i.  74. 

One  of  the  censors,  to  whom  it  fell  by  lot,  Varr.  Lot.  L.    - 
v.  9.,  afler  the  census  was  finished,  offered  a  solemn  sacrifice 
{lustrum  condidit)  in  the  Campus  Martins.     See  p.  *J9, 

The  power  of  the  censors  continued  unimpaired  to  the 
tribuneship  of  Clodius,  A .  U.  695,  who  got  a  law  passed, 
ordering  that  no  senator  should  be  desraded  by  the  censors, 
unless  he  had  been  formally  accused  and  condemned  by  both 
censors,  Dio.  xxxviii.  13.;  but  this  law  was  abrogated,  and 
the  powers  of  the  censorship  restored  soon  .after  by  Q.  Metel- 
lus  Scipio,  A.  U.  702.    Ascon.  in  die.  Dio.  xl.  57* 

Under  the  emperors  the  office  of  censor  was  abolished; 
but  the  chief  parts  of  it  were  exercised  by  the  emperors 
themselves,  or  by  other  magistrates. 

Julius  Caesar  made  a  review  of  the  people  {recensun^  popuU 
egjit)  after  a  new  manner,  in  the  several  strecttiy  by  means-  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  houses  {vicahm  per  dominos  MMuIoytMi), 

Suet. 
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Suet.  Jul.  41. ;  but  this  was  not  a  review  of  the  whole  Roman 
people^  but  only  of  the  poorer  sort,  who  received  a  montMy 
^^tuity  of  corn  from  the  public,  ibicLj  which  used  to  be  given 
tbem  in  former  times,  first  at  a  low  price,  Liv.  ii.  34.).  and 
afterwards,  by  the  law  of  Clodius,  for  nought,  Cic.  pro  SexL 
25.  Ascan.  in  Cic. 

Julius  Caesar  was  appointed  by  the  senate  to  inspect  the 
morals  of  the  citizens  for  three  years,  Dio.  xliii.  14.,  under 
the  title  of  PRJEFECTUS  MORUM  vel  moribus.  Suet. 
JuL  76*  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  15.,  afterwards  for  life^  under  the  title 
of  censor,  Dio.  xliv.  5.  A  power  similar  to  this  seems  to 
have  been  conferred  on  Pompey  in  his  third  consulships 
(corrigendis  moribus  dekctuSf)  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  28. 

Augustus  thrice  made  a  review  of  the  people;  the  first  and 
last  time  with  a  colleague,  and  the  second  time  alone^  Suief^ . 
Aug.  27. 

He  was  invested  by  the  senate  with  the  same  censorian  power 
as  Julius  Caesar,  repeatedly  for  five  years,  according  to  Dion 
Cassius,  liii.  17*  Liv.  ii.  10.  30.,  according  to  Suetonius  for 
life,  {recepit  et  tnanm  legumque  regimen  perpetuum^)  Suet/ Aog. 
27.  under  the  title  of  MAOISTER  MORUM,  Fast.  Qms, 
Hence  Horace,  Epist.  ii.  1. 

Cum  tot  sustineas^  ac  tanta  negoiia  solus^ 
Bes  Italas  armis  tuterisy  moribus  omes^ 
Jjegibus  emendes,  &c. 

Augustus,  however,  declined  the  title  of  censor,  SueL  27.9 
although  he  is  so  called  by  Macrpbius,  Sat.  ii.  4. ;  and  Ovid 
says  of  him,  sic  agitur  censura,  &c.  Fast.  vi.  (>47.  Some  of 
the  succeeding  emperors  assumed  this  title,  particularly  those 
of  th^  Flavian  family,  but  most  of  them  rejected  it,  as  Trajan, 
Pliri  Paneg.  45.,  after  whom  we  rarely  find  it  mentioned, 
1X0.  liii.  18. 

Tiberius  thought  the  censorship  unfit  for  his  time  {non  id 
tempus  CCTI««r^^),  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  33.  It  was  therefore  inte^-^ 
mitted  during  his  government;  as  it  was  likewise  during 
that  of  his  successor.  < 

A  review  of  the  people  was  made  by  Claudius  and  L.  Vi- 
teUj^  the  father  of  the  emperor  A.  Vitellius,  A.  U.  800*. 
Sud.daud.  16.  Vit.  2.,  by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  A.  U.  827. 
Suet.  Vesp.  8.  Tit.  6. ;  but  never  after.  Censorinus  de  die  not. 
18.  says,  that  this  review  was  made  only  seventy-five  times 
during  650,  or  rather  630  years,  from  its  first  institution 
under  Servius  to  the  time  of  Vespasian ;  after  which  it  was 
totally  discontinued,  ibid.  . 

Decius  endeavoured  to  resUnre  the  censonhip  in  the  person, 

of 
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of  Valerian,  but  without  efl^t*      The  corrupt  morals   of" 
Rome  at  that  period  could  not  bear  such  a  magistrate.  Trebelli. 
PdUio  in  Voter. 


IV.  TRIBUNES  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

npi^E  plebeians  being  oppressed  by  the  patricians  on  account 
^  of  debt,  Liv.  ii.  23,  &c  at  the  itistigation  of  one  Sieinins^ 
miade  a  secession  to  a  mountain,  afterwards  ealled  Mom  Sacer^ 
tl^ree  miles  from  Rome,  A.  U.  260,  ibid.  32. ;.  nor  could  they 
be  prerailed  on  to  return,  till  they  obtained  from  the  patri— 
cians  a  remission  of  debts  for  those  who  were  insolvent,  and 
bberty  to  sudi  as  bad  been  given  up  ^o  serve  their  creditors  p 
and  likewise  that  the  plebeians  should  have  proper  magistrates^ 
of  their  own  to  protect  their  rights,  whose  persons  should  be 
sacred  and  inviolable  {sacrosancti\  Li  v.  iii.  33.  55.     Dionys. 
vi.  89.     They  were  called  TRIBUNES,  according  to  Varro^ 
de  Ling.  Lot.  L  iv.  14.,  because  they  were  at  first  created  frbm 
the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers. 

Two  tribunes  were  lit  first  created,  Cic.  pro  Com,  1.  lit  the- 
assembly  by  curiay  who,  according  to  Livy,  created  three 
colleagues  to  themselves,  ii.  33.  In  the  year  283,  they  were 
first  elected  at  the  Comitia  Tributa^  r.  58.,  and  A.  U.  297,  teit^ 
tribunes  were  created,  lAv.  iii.  30.,  two  out  of  each  class^ 
which  number  continued  ever  after.  * 

No  patrician  could  be  made  tribune,  unless  first  adopted 
into  a  plebeian  family,  as  was  the  case  with  Clodius  the 
enemy  of  Cicero,  pro  Dom.  16.  Suet.  Jul  20.  At  one  titae,. 
however,  we  find  two  patricians  of  consular  dignity  elected 
tribunes,  Liv,  iii.  65.  And  no  oiie  could  be  made  tribune 
or  plebeian  aedile,  whose  fiither  had  bdme  a  curule  office^ 
and  was  alive,  Lro.  xxx.  19.,  nor  whose  father  was  a  ci^tive^ 
xxviii.  21. 

The  tribunes  were  at  first  chosen  indiscriminittely  from 
among  the  plebeians ;  but  it  was  ordained  by  the  Attinian  laW^. 
some  think  A.  U.  623,  that  no  one  should  be  niad^  tribune 
who  was  not  a  senator,  GeU.  xiv.  8.  Suet.  Aug.  10.  And  we 
read,  that  when  there  were  no  senatorial!  candidates,  6h  ac- 
count of  the  powers  of  that  office  being  diminished,  Augustus 
chose  them  from  the  BquiteSi  Suet.  Aug.  40.  Dio.  liv.  26.  30. 
But  others  think,  that  the  Atinian  law  only  ordained,  th^t 
limse  who  were  made  tribunes  should  of  course  be  senators, 
and  did  not  prescribe  any  restriction  concerning  their  elec- 
tion. See  ManuHus  de  Legg.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
under  the  emperors,  no  one  but  a  senator  had  a  right  to  stiaiid 
candidate  for  the  triboaeAi^  {Jus  tribunatUs  patndi\  Ptin. 
Sp.  IL  9. 

One 
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One  of  the  tribunes  chosen  by  lot^  presided  at  the  comitia 
tcft  electing  tribunes,  Liv.  iii.  64.,  which  charge  was  called 
son  comitionmiy  ibid.  After  the  abdication  of  the  decemviri^ 
when  there  were  no  tribunes,  the  Pontifex  Maaimus  presided 
at  their  election,  c.  54.  If  the  assembly  was  broken  off  {si 
comitia  dirempta  essent),  before  the  ten  tribunes  were  elected, 
those  who  were  created  might  chuse  {cooptare)  cc^eagues  for 
themselves  to  complete  the  number^  c.  65.  But  alaw  was 
immediately  passed  by  one  Trebonius  to  prevent  this  for  the 
iuture,  which  enacted^  ^'  That  he  who  presided  should  continue 
^  the  comitia^  and  recal  the  tribes  to  give  their  votes,  till  ten 
**  were  elected,**  ibid. 

T}ie  tribunes  always  entered  on  their  o£Buce  the  10th  of 
December  {ant^  diem,  quartum  Idus-  De<ccmbris^  because  the 
first  tribmies  were  elected  on  that  day,  Liv.  xxxii^.  52.  Dionys. 
vi.  89.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  however,  Asconius  says,  it* 
was  on  tbe  5th  {norUs  Decembris\  in  procem.  Verr.  10.  But 
this  seems  not  to  have  been  so ;  for.  Cicero  himself  on  that 
day  calls  Cato  tribimtis  designatus,  pro  Sext.  28, 

The  tribunes  wore  no  toga  pretexta^  nor  had  they  any  ex- 
ternal mark  of  dignity,  except  a  kind  of  beadle  called  viator j 
who  went  before  them.  It  is  thought  they  were  not  allowed 
to  use  a  carriage,  Cic^  Phil.  ii.  24.  PhU.  Qjsast.  JRonu  81. 
^en  they  administered  justices  they  had  no  tribunal^  but 
sat  on  subseUia  or  benches,  Ascon*  in  Cic.  They  had,  how* 
ever^  on  all  occasions,  a  right  of  precedency ;  and  eveiy  body 
was  obliged  to  rise  in  their  presence,  Pliiu  Ep*  i.  23. 

The  power  of  the  tribunes  at  first  was  very  limited.  It 
coDsisted  in  hindering,  not  in  acting,  Dionys*  vii.  17-9  and  was 
expressed  by  the  word  VETO,  I  forbid  it.  They  had  oi^ly 
the  right  of  seizing,  but  not  of  9Xkmmonmfr^{prehensionem  . 
sed  non  vocatioHem  habebantj)  Gell.  xiii.  12.  Their  oflSce  was 
only  to  assist  the  plebeians  against  the  patricians  and  magis- 
trates, {Afixiliii  non  pceacs  jus  datum  Hit  potestati^)  Li  v.  ii.  35w 
vi.  37.  Hence  they  were  said,  esse  privatif  sine  impeftO,  sine 
nagistraiUj  ii.  56.,  not  being  dignified  with  the  name  of  ma« 
gistrates,  Plutarch,  in  Coriw.  et  Quast.  Mom.  8K,  sis  they  were 
afterwards,  Liv.  iv.  2.  Sail.  Jug.  37*  They  were  not  even 
allowed  to' enter,  the  senate.    See  p.  16. 

But  in  proc^  of  time  they  increased  their,  influence  to  such 
a  degree  that  under  pretext  of  defending  the  rights  of  the 
peojje,  they,  did  almost  whatever  .they  pleased.  They  hindered 
the  co1t|?ction  of  tribute^  Liv,  v.  12.,  the  enlisting  of  soldiers^ 
iv.  1.,  and  the  creation  of  magistrates,  which  they  did  at  one 
time  for  five  years,  Liv.  vi.  35.  They  could  put  a  negative 
{intenedere)  upon  all  the  decrees  of  the  senate  and  ordinances 
of  the  people,  Cic,  pro^  Mil*  6.   Liv.  xlv.  21.  Poh/i.  vi.  14., 
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and  a  single  tribune  by  his  VETO,  could  stop  the  proceeding 
of  ail  the  other  magistrates,  which  Caesar  calk  extremum  jus 
tribunonim^  de  Beli.  Civ.  i.  4.  Liv.  ii.  44.  iv.  6.  4S.  vi.  35. 
Such  was  the  force  of  this  word,  that  whoever  did  not  obey 
it,  whether  magistrate  or  private  person,  was  immediately 
ordered  to  be  led  to  prison  by  a  viator j  or  a  day  was  appointed 
for  his  trial  before  the  people,  as  a  violator  of  the  sacred 
power  of  the  tribunes,  the  exercise  of  which  it  was  a  crime 
to  restrain  (m  ordinem  cogere)^  Plin.  Ep.  i.  23.  Liv.  xxv.  3,  4. 
PUdarch.  in  Mario,  They  first  began  with  bringing  the  chief 
of  the  patricians  to  their  trial  before  the  Comitia  Tribtda  ;  as 
th^  did  Coriolanus,  Dionys.  vii.  65. 

If  any  one  hurt  a  tribune  in  word'  or  deed,  he  was  held 
accursed  (sacer)^  and  his  goods  were  confiscated,   Liv.  iii.  55^ 
Diomfs,  vi.  89.  viii.  17-      Under  the  sanction  of   this  law, 
they  carried  their  power  to  an  extravagant  height.     They 
claimed  a  right  to  prevent  consuls  from  setting  out  to  their 
provinces,  Plutarch,  in  Crass.  Dio.  xxidx.  39.,  and  even  to 
pull  victorious  generals  from  their  triumphal  chariot,  Cic.  pro 
CaiL  14.     They  stopped  the  course  of  justice  by  putting  off. 
trials,  Liv.  iii.  25.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  2.  in  Vatin.  1 4.,  and  hinder- 
ing the  execution  of  b  sentence,  Cic.  de  Prao.  Cons.  8.     Liv. 
xxxviiL  60.     They  sometimes  ordered  the  military  tribunes,, 
and  even  the  consuls  themselves  to  prison,  Liv.  iv.  26.  v.  9. 
Epit.  48.  55.  Cic.  in  Vatin.  9,  10.     Dio.  xxxvii.'  50.  (as  the 
EphM  at  Lacedaemon  jdid  their  kings,  Nep.  in  Pans.  3.,  whom 
the  tribunes  at  Rome  resembled,   Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  7*  9-) 
Hence  it  ^as  said.  Datum  sub  Jugum  tribunitue  potestatis  con-- 
stdqtum  Juisse^  Liv.  iv.  26'. 

The  tribunes  usually  did  not  give  their  native  to  a  law,, 
till  leave  had  been  granted  to  speak  for  and  against  it,  Liv. 
xlv.  21. 

The  only  effectual  method  of  resisting  the  power  of  the 
tribunes  was  to  procure  one  or  more  of  their  number  (e  coir 
legio  tribunorum\  to  put  a  negative  on  the  proceedings  of  die 
rest,  Liv.  ii.  44.  iv.  48.  vi.  35. ;  but  those,  who  did  so,  might 
afterwards  be  brought  to  a  trial  before  the  people  by  their 
colleagues,  Liv.  v.  29. 

Sometimes  a  tribune  was  prevailed  on  by  entreaties  or 
threats,  to  withdraw  his  n^ative  {intercessione  desistere)^  or  he 
demanded  time  to  consider  it,  {nociem  sibi  ad  deliberandum 
postulavit :  sepostero  die  moram  nuUam  essefacturum^)  Cic  pro 
Sext.  34.  Attic,  iv.  2.  Fam.  viii.  8. ;  or  the  consuls  were  armed 
with  dictatorial  power  to  oppose  him,  Cces.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i*  5. 
Cic.  Phil.  ii.  21,  22.  (see  p.  21.);  from  the  terror  of  which, 
M.  Antonius  and  Q.  Cassias  I^onainus,  tribunes  of  the  com- 
mons, together  with  Curio  and  Ccelius,  fled  from  the  city  to 
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Cossar  into  Graul,  and  afibrcTed  bim  a  pretjext  for  crotting  the 
river  Rubicon,  whlcb  was  the  boundary  of  his  proyinee, 
and  of  leading  his  army  to  Rome,  Cic.  PhiL  \u  21,  22.  Dio4 
xL  13.  Appian,  Civil,  ii.  p.  448.  Plutarch,  in  Cas.  jp.  727. 
Lucan,  i.  273. 

We  also  find  the  senate  exercising  a  right  of  limiting  the 
power  of  the  tribunes,  which  was  called  CIRCUMSCRIP- 
TIO,  dc.  Att.  vii.  9.  pro  Mil.  33.'  Ca$.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  32., 
and  of  removing  them  from  their  office,  (a  republicd  removendi^ 
i.  e.  curid  et  foro  irUerdicendi)^  Caes.  de  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  21.  Suet. 
Jul.  16.,  as  they  did  likewise  other  magistrates,  ibid*  Cic. 
Phil,  xiiu  9.  On  one  occasion  the  senate  even  sent  a  tribane 
to  prison,  Dio.  xl.  45. ;  but  this  happened  at  a  time  when  all 
order  was  violated,  ibid.  46. 

The  tribuneship  was  suspended  when  the  decemviri  were 
created,  Liv.  iii.  32.,  but  not  when  a  dictator  was  appointed, 
vi.38. 

The  power  of  the  tribunes  was  confined  to  the  city,  Dionys. 
viu.  87.,  and  a  mile  around  it,  {neque  enim  provocationem  esse 
longius  ab  urbe  mille  passuum^)  Liv.  iii.  20.,  unless  when  they 
were  sent  any  where  by  the  senate  and  people ;  and  then  they 
m^t,  in  any  part  of  the  empire,  seize  even  a  proconsul,  at 
the  head  of  his  army  and  bring  him  to  Rome^  {jtire  sacro* 
sancUe  potestatis^)  Liv.  xxix.  20. 

The  tribunes  were  not  allowed  to  remain  all  night  (pemoc^ 
tare)  in  the  country,  nor  to  be  above  one  whole  day  out  of 
town,  except  during  the  FeruB  Latina^  Dionys.  viii.  87. ;  and 
their  dcx>rs  were  open  day  and  night  that  thev  might  be 
always  ready  to  receive  the  requests  and  compLBdnts  of  the 
wretched,  GeU.  iii.  2.  xiii.  12.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  3. 

The   tribunes  were  addressed    by    the  name,    TRiBurHi. 

Those  who  implor^  their  assistance  {eos  appeUabant  vel  auxi- 

litan  ifigJorabantysoidp  A  vobis,  Tribuni,  tostvuh  ut  mmii 

Auxiuo  aiTis.      The  tribunes  answered,  Auxiuo  EaiMU% 

'  lA  NON  ERIMUS,  Liv.  iv.  26.  xxviii.  45. 

'When  a  law  was  to  be  passed,  or  a  decree  of  the  senate  to 
be  made,  after  the  tribunes  had  consulted  together  {cum  in 
consilium  secessissent)^  one  of  their  number  declared,  {ex  sud 
cUlegarumque  sententid  vel  pro  collegio  pronunciavit^)  Se  inteb^ 

CEJDSRE,  vel  NON  INTERCEDSRE,  qtd   MORAM    FACERE  ,(Omstiis^ 

delectuif  Sec.  Also,  se  non  passuros  legem  Jerri  vel  abrogarii 
rdationem  fieri  de^  &c.  Pronunciant  placere,  &c.  This  was 
cidled  DECRETUM  iribunorumy  Liv.  iiL  IS.  4*  alibi  passim. 
Hius,  Medio  decreto  jus  auxilii  sui  expediunt^  exert  their  rij 
of  intercassion  by  a  moderate  decree^  ibid. 

Sometimes  the  tribunes  sat  in  judgment,  and  what  th^y 
decreed  was  called  their  EDICTUM,  or  degretum^  Cic.  Verr. 
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iL  41.    If  any  one  differed  from  the  rest,  he  likewise  pro^ 
aotinced  his  decree;  thus,  Tib.  Gracchus  ita  decrevit :   Quo 

MINUS  EX  BONIS   L.    SCIPIONIS    QUOD    JUDICATUM    SIT,    REDI- 

OATUJE^  8E  NON  INTERCEDERE  prjetori.    L.  Scipionem 

NON  PASSURUM  IN  CARCEEE  ET  IN  VINCULIS  ESSE  MITTI2UE 

EUM  SE  JUBERE,  Liv.  xxxviii.  66. 

The  tribunes  early  assumed  the  right  oF  holding  the  comitia 
by  tribes,  and  of  making  laws  (PLEBISCITA),  which  bound 
the  whole  Roman  people,  Liv.  iii.  10.  55.  (See  p.  91.) 
T9iey  also  exercised  the  power  of  holding  the  senate,  A.  U. 
296.  Dionys.  X..3I.  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  10.,  of  dismissing  it^ 
when  assembled  by  another,  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  ii.,  and  of 
making  a  motion,  aldiough  the  consuls  were  present,  Cic.  PkiL 
vii.  1.  pro  SexL  11.  They  likewise  sometimes  hindered  the 
censors  in  the  choice  of  the  senate,  Dio.  xxxvii.  9. 

The  tribunes  often  assembled  die  people  merely  to  make 
harangues  to  them,  {concionem  advocabant^  vel  populutn  ad  con- 
<umemi)  Oell.  xii.  14.  By  the  IClLlAN  law  it  was  forbid-* 
d6n>  under  the  severest  penalties,  to  interrupt  a  tribune  while 
speaking,  Diom/s.  vii.  17*  Cic.  pro  Sext.  S7.,  and  no  one  was 
idlowed  to  speak  in  the  assemblies  summoned  by  them  with- 
out their  permission :  Hence  concionem  dare,  to  grant  leav^ 
ta  speak,  CXc.  AH.vf.  2.,  in  concionem  ascendere^  to  mount  the 
rostra^  ibid.,  concionem  habere,  to  make  a  speech,  or  to  hold  an 
assembly  for  speaking ;  and  so,  in  concionem  venire,  Cic*  pro  > 
Sext  40.,  in  concionem  vocare,  &  in  condone  stare.  Id. 
Acad.  iv.  47* ;  but  to  hold  an  assembly  for  voting  about  anv 
thing,  was,  habere  comitia,  vel  AGERE  am  populo,  Gell. 
xiu;  15. 

The  tribunes  limited  the  time  of  speaking  even  to  the 
consuls  themselves,  Cic.  pro  Rabir.  2.,  and  sometimes  would  r 
not  ))ermit  them  to  speak  at  all.  (See  p.  lOi.)  They  could 
bring  any  one  before  the  assembly,  {nd  concionem  vel  in  ccfnr 
ciond  producere,)  and  force  them  to  answer  what  questions 
were  put  to  them,  Cic.  in  Vatin.  10.  in  Pis.  6,  7-  post  red. 
in  Sen.  S.  Dio.  xxxviii.  16. 

By  these  harangues  the  tribunes  often  inflamed  the  populace 
against  the  nobility,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  pass  the  most 
pemieious  laws. 

The  laws  which  excited  the  greatest  contentions,  were  about 
dividing  the  public  lands  to  the  poorer  citizens  (LEOES 
AGRARIiE),  Liv.  ii.  41.  iv.  48.  vi.  1 1.  Cic.  in  Bull.— about 
the  distribution  of  com  at  a  low  price,  or  for  nought,  {Leges 
FRUMENTARIJE  vel  annonaria,)  Liv.  Epit  Ix.  Ixxi.  Cic 
ad  flerenn.  i.  12.  pro  Sext.  25.  Ascon.  in  Cic  —  and  about 
the  diminution  of  interest  {de  leoandofoenore),  and  the  abolition 
of  debts,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  {de  noois  tabuUs ;  — *  leges 
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FOENEBltESi)  Zf\^.  n.  27. 35.  m  16:42.  xnv.  7*  Paierc^ 
ii.  23.  (See  p.  42,) 

But  these  poptthr  laws  were  usually  joined  by  the  tribunes 
with  othersrespecting  theagfi^randis^meDt  of  themselves  and  their 
order,  Iav.  ti.  35.  39. ;  apd  when  the  latter  were  granted,  the 
fermer  were  often  dropped,  c.  42.  At  last,  however,  after 
great  straggles,  the  tribunes  laid  open  the  way  for  plebeians  ta 
aU  the  6BSoes  of  the  sUte. 

The  government  of  Rome  was  now  brought  to  its  just 
tqmUbrkm.  There  was  no  obstruction  to  merit,  and  the  most 
deserving  were  promoted.  The  republic  was  managed  for 
several  ages  with  quiet  and  moderation  {fldcidi  modesUque). 
Bat  when  wealth  and  luxury  were  introduced,  and  avarice  had 
•eiied  all  ranks^  especially  after  the  destruction  pf  Carthage, 
the  more  wealthy  plebeians  joined  the  patricians,  and  they  in 
conjunction  ingi^ossed  all  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the 
itste^  The  body  of  the  people  were  oppressed ;  and  the  tri- 
bones,  either  overawed  or  gained,  did  not  exert  dieir  influence 
to  prevent  it;  or  rather  perhaps  thar  interposition  was  disre- 
ganled,  Sallust*  Jug.  41. 

At  last  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchils,  the  srandsons  of  the 
tvesl  Scipio  Africanus  by  his  daughter  Comdia,  bravely  un- 
oertook  to  assert  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  to  check  the 

Saiession  of  the  nobility.  But  jn^ooeeding  with  too  great 
our,  and  not  being  suflBciently  supported  by  the  multitude^ 
th^  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  of  their  enemies.  Tiberius, 
while  tribune,  was  slain  in  the  Qipitoli  by  the  nobility,  with  his 
cousin  ocipio  Nasica,  Pontifex  Masimusj  at  their  heoid;  A.  U. 
620,,  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  359.  Cic.  Cat.  i.  1.;  and  Caius,  a 
iew  yesirs  after,  perished  by  means  of  the  consul  Opimins, 
who  slaugfatered  a  great  number  of  the  plebeians,  SaUust.  Jitg^ 
16.  42.  This  wa^  the  first  civil  blood  shed  at  Rome,  which 
sfterwards  at  different  times  deluged  the  states  Appian.  ibid.  i. 
349.  VdL  ii.  3.  From  this  period,  when  asms  and  violence 
began  to  be  used  with  impunity  in  the  l^islative  assemblies, 
ana  laws  enacted  by  force  to  be  held  as  valid,  we  date  tha 
oommencement  of  the  ruin  of  Roman  liberty. 

The  fate  of  die  Oracchi  discouraged  others  from  espousing 
the  cause  of  the  people.  In  consequence  of  which,  the  power 
of  the  noUes  was  increased,  and  the  wretdied  plebeians  were 
more  oppressed  than  ever,  SaOust.  Jtf.  31. 

But  in  the  Juffurthine  war,  when,  by  the  infamous  corrup- 
tion of  the  nobuity,  the  republic  bad  been  basely  betrayed, 
the  plebeims,  animated  by  the  bold  eloquence  of  the  tribune 
Memmius,  regained  the  ascendancy,  lifid.  40.  65.  73.  84.  The 
contest  betwixt  t|ie  two  orders  was  reniewed ;  but  the  people 
being  misled  ssnd  abused  by  their  favourite,  the  fiuthkss  and 
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mihitioiu  Marios,.  Dto^fKUgmenL  xxsjm.  94^  die  va^Wtg  Igaifi 
prevailed  undeir  the  conduct  of  Sylla. 

Sylla  abridffed^.and  iu  afoanoer  extingubhed  the  power  of 
tbe  tribunefly  by  enacting,  ^<  Hiat  whoever  had  been  tribime^ 
ihould  not  afterwards  enjoy  any  other  'magistracy ;  that,  there 
ahoiild  be  no  appeal  to  the  tribuncaa-  that  they  should  not  be 
attowed  to  assemble  the  people  and  make  harangues  to  tbemt 
nor  to  propose  laws,^'  Liv*  Epit.  89.  Appmn.  B.  Civ*  L  413*.; 
btttisbould  only  retain  the  rif^tof  intercession,  Ctes*  de  Bell. 
Civ.  u  6.  Unjun^  faeiendx  poiestatem.  ademi^  atucHii  ferendi 
ndiqiiit),  wnich  Cicero  greatly  approsres^  Cie*  de  Z«cg^.  ili*  9«    • 

But  after  the  death  of  Sytta,  the  power  of  the  tribunes  was 
restored.  In  the  consabhip  of  Cotta,  A.  U.  679*,  they  de- 
tained the  riffht  of  enjoying  other  ot&ce^  Ascon.  in  Gic»f  and 
in  the  ooBaidship  of  Pompey  and  Craasos,  A«  U.  663»)  ail 
their  former  powers,  SalL  Cb/.d8»  Cic  in  Vmr*  u  16.  ieLcgg. 
iii*  lit   a  thing  which  Cessar  strenuously  promoted,  jSSm^. 

The  tribunes  henceforth  wore  employed  bv  the  leading  men 
as  the  tools  of  their  ambition.  Backed  by.  a  hired  mob  (a  con^ 
ductd  plebe  stipaia)y  they  determined  every  thing  by  farce. 
Tliey  made  and  abrogated  laws  at  pleasure^  Cic.  in  pis*  4#  pro 
Sext.  25.  They  disp^ed  of  the  public  landa  and  taxes  aa  Aey 
thought  proper,  and  conferred  provinces  and  conunaads  on 
these  who  purchased  them  at  the  hidiest  price,  Cicpro  Sesri. 
6.  10.  24.  2S.  4^.  pro  Dom.  8.^  20.  The  asKmblics  of  the  peo* 
pie  were  .converted  into  scenes  of  violeDce  and  massacre ;  and 
tbe  most  daring  always  prevailed,  CXe.  pro  SeoFt.  d5,  a^  S7^ 
88^  &c«  Dio.  xxxix.  7,  8,  &c 

Julius  Caasar,  who  had  been  the  principal  cause,  of  these  ex* 
cesses,  and  had  made  the  violation  of  the  power  of  die  tribunea 
a  pretext  for  making  war  on  hia  country  (see  p.  126.),  having 
at  last  become  master  of  the  republic  by  fioNrce  of  arms^  rediioea 
that  power,  by  which-  he  had  bent  raised,  to  a  mere  name; 
»d  deprived  the  tribunes  of  their  oflSce  {pofhMe  priwsrit)  at 
pleasure^  Suet.  M.  79.  Dio.  xliv.  10.  VeU.  iL  68. 

Augustus  got  the  tribuBitian  power  to  be  conferred  on  him- 
self far  life^  by  a  decree  of  die  senate,  Dio.  \x.  19.,  the  exercise 
«f  it  by  pn^)er  magistrates,  aa  formerly,  being  inconsistent  with 
an  abiobite  monarchy,  which  that  arCfal  usurper  established, 
Syet.  Aug.  27.  Tacit.  Ami.  iiL  56.  This  power  gave  him  the 
ri|^t  of  holding  tbe  s^ate^  Dio.  liv.  8.  (see  p.  12.)  of  assem- 
bhng  die  people^  and  t)f  being  iq[^)ealed  to  in  all  cases,  Dio*  li. 
19.  It  also  rendered  his  person  sacred  afid  inviolable ;  so4iiat 
it  became  a  capital  crime  {crimen  MAJESTATIS)  toinpire 
Um  in  word  or  deed,  Dio.  liiL  17*»  which,  under  the  siic«> 
ceeding  emperors^  served  as  a  pretext  for  cutting  off  numbers 

of 


dlibe  fint  men  mihe  state,  and  proircd  o&e  of  die  chief  mfh 
|)Qrts  oftyrumjj  (AI)JUM£NTA  REGNI,)  Tacii.  AnmU. 
iu.  38*  SiiO.  Tib,  58.  61.  Ner.  35.  Hence  this  aoiong  ofther 
fiowen  used  to  be  conferred  on  the  anperors  in  the  beginning 
of  their  reign,  or  upon  other  solemn  oeeasions;  and  then  th^ 
were  said  to  be  JVibunitid  pciestaie  donaiif  Capitol,  in  M. 
Anton.  —  Vopific.  in  Tacit  (see  p.  23.)  Henee  ako  the  yearft 
of  their  government  were  called  the  ye^ps  of  their  trih«nitian 
power,  .Dfto.liii.  17*»  which  are  found  often. m.$rk^d. on  anei^ilt 
coins;  <$oBipiited>not  tpom  the  1st  ef  January,  nor  fr^n  die 
10th  ci  Decembeir  (Iv.  Id.  Dec.),  the  day  on  which  the  toibwea 
entered  on  their,  office;  but  from  the  day  on  which  they  a^- 
smed  the  empire.  . 

The  tribunes,  howev^,  still  continued  to  be  .dectetl,  ai- 
thoDgh  they  retained  only  the  shadow  of  th^r^forpner  power 
ifntmeU  umbram  et  sine  honore  nomen\  Plm*  £p.  L  2d«  Paileg. 
\€KS54  TaciLi<  77*  ^wi.  28*,  and  seem  to  have  remained  to 
the  time  of  Constantine,  who  abolished  this  with  other  ancient 
oflfoesfc  • 


V.  iEDILE& 


T 


IE  JEdikB  wer«  nattied  from  their  care  of  the  builduigs 
{q  (wa  eedium). 

Ill*  JESdiles  were  either  plebeiaa  or  curdle. 

Two  i^DILES  PLEBEII  weire  first  created.  At  U«  S60^ 
ia  ihd  Ccmiiia  CuriaiOf  at  the  same  time  with  the  tribunes^  <^ 
the  commons,  to.  be  as  .it  were  their  assistants,  and  to  deter^ 
mineeertain  lesser  caoses,  which  the  tribunes  committed  to 
thern^  Dhmfs.  tI.  90.  They  were  afterwards  created,  as  the 
ether  inferior  magistrates,  at  the  Comiiia  TribuUu 

Two  iBDILfiS  CURULES  wei!e  created  from  thepatri- 
ciatfi,  A.  U.  387.,  to  perform  certain  public  games,  lAv^  vi»  42* 
Th^  were  first  chosen  alternately  frcrni  the  patricians  and 
fdetiaans,  but  afterwards  promiscuously  frcmi  both,  Liv^  yii.  1«, 
at  the  pMkia  Tribvta^  Gell.  Ti.  9. 

Tbecnmie  sediles  wore  the  toga  praUMa,  had  the. right  of 
images,  and  a  more  honourable  ^plaoe  of  giving  their  opinicm 
in  &e  senate,  Ch.  Vert.  v.  14.  They  used  the  $eUa  curuKs 
when  they  administered  jostiee^  whence  tkey  had  their  nam^ 
ib»  \^erea8  the  plebeian  sediles  sat  on  benches,  Amcoiu  in 
Ck. ;  but  they  were.  invkdaUe  (SACEOSANCTI)  as  the 
tribunes,  Festu$,  Lav.  iii.  55. 

The  office  of  the  mdiles  was  to  take  care  of  the  city,  Cic.  de 
Xcjgg.iiL  3.,  its  public  buildings,  temples,  theatres,  baths, 
tasUkaf  porticoes,  aquseducts,  common  sewers;  public  roads, 
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ftc  especially  when  diere  were  ho  censors :  also  of  prrrate 
buildings,  lest  they  Should  become  ruinous,  and  deform  the 
city,  or  occasion  danger  to  passengers.  Tfa^  likewise  took 
care  of  provisions,  maiicets,  taverns,  &c.  They  inspected 
those  things  which  were  exposed  to  sale  in  the  Forum ;  and  if 
they  were  not  good,  they  caused  them  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Tiber,  Pkrnt.  Mud.  ii*  S.  42.  They  broke  unjust  weights  and 
measuNS,  JvoenaLji*  lOK  They  limited  die  expences  of 
ibnerris,  Cic*  Phil.  ix.  J.  Ooid.  Fast.  tL  66*3.  They  restrained 
the  avarice  of  usurers,  Liv.  x.  d7«  They  fined  or  banished 
women  of  bad  -character,  after  be^ng  condemned  by  the  senate 
or  people^  TaeH.  Ann.  iL  85.  Ldv. x.  Si.  xxv.  2.  They  to<A 
care  that  no  new  gods  or  religious  ceremonies  were  introduoedt 
Uv.  iv.  30«  They  punishea  not  only  petulant  actions,  but 
even  words,  Qell.  x.  6. 

The  ssdiles  took  cognizance  of  these  things,  pnqxMed  edicts 
concerning  them,  Pmsi.  Caj%.  vf.  2.  v.  43.,  and  fined  ddin- 
quents. 

The  sediles  had  neither  the  right  of  summoning  nor  of 
sdzing,  unless  by  the  order  of  the  tribunes ;  nor  did  they  use 
lictors  or  wttcresj  but  only  pubKc  slaves,  GdL  xiii*  12.  Thqr 
might  even  be  sued  at  law  (in  jus  voeari)  by  a  private  person* 

mi.  IS. 

It  belonged  to  the  sediles,  particularly  the  curule  sediles,  to 
exhibit  public  solemn  games,  Ldv.  xxiv.  4S.  xxvii.  6.,  which 
they  sometimes  did  at  a  prodiffious  expoace  to  pave  the  way  for 
future  preferments,  Cic.  Off.  u.  16.  TIv^  examined  tl^  plays 
which  were  to  be  brought  on  the  stage,  and  rewarded  or 
punished  the  actors  as  they  deserved,  PUnd.  Trin.  iv.  2«  148. 
Cisi.  JBpiL  S.  St4ei.  jtug.  45.    They  were  bound  by  oath  to 

S've  the  palm  to  the  most  deserving,  Plaui.  Amphit.  PtoL  72. 
grippa,  when  ssdile  under  Auffustus,  banish^  all  jugglers 
(prastigiaiares)  and  astrologers,  Dio.  idix.  43. 

It  was  peculiarly  the  omoe  of  theplebeian  sediles,  to  keep 
the  decrees  of  the  senate^  and  the  ordinances  of  the  people,  in 
the  temple  of  Ceres^  and  afterwards  in  the  treasury,  Zdv.  iii.  55. 

Julius  Csesar  added  two  other  plebeian  ^  sediles,  called 
CEREALES  {a  Cerere)^  to  inspect  the  public  stores  of  corn 
and  other  provuions,  Dio.  xliiL  51.  Jusi.  Digest,  i.  2.  ii.  32. 

The  free  towns  idso  had  thrir  ssdiles,  Jiw.  iii.  179.,  where 
■omciimes  they  were  the  only  magistrates,  as  at  Arpinum,  Gc. 
JiNit*xiii.  11. 

The  sediles  seem  to  have  continued,  but  with  some  variations, 
to  the  time  of  Constantine. 


VI.  QUJES^ 
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VL  QVJESTOR& 

^pHE  QiUBstort  were  so  called  {a.quarendo)^  because  they  got 
io  the  public  re?eniies»  (jmUuMs  pecumas  canquirebafUf) 
Vano  de  L.  L.  iv.  14. 

The  histitutioa  of  quaestors  seems  to  have  been  nearly  as 
andent  as  the  city  itaAS,  They  were  first  appointed  by  the 
kingsy  according  to  Tacitus,  JbmaL  xi.  22.  And  then  by  the 
ccnmls,  to  the  year  S07«9  when  they  began  to  be  elected  by  the 
people,  at  the  ComiUa  TriiuUh  Cic  Fam.  ti*  SO,  Otherssay» 
that  two  quaestors  were  create  by  the  people  from  among  the 
patricians^  socm  after  the  expulsion  of  Tanrain,  to  take  care  of 
the  treasury^  according  to  a  law  passed  by  Valerius  Poplicola, 
BiUmth.  in  Foplic.  Bums*  ▼•  34. 

In  the  year  333,  besicies  the  two  dty  quaestors,  two  others 
were  created  to  attend  the  consuls  in  war  {ut  consuUlms  admnisr 
ieria  belli  praUo  essent);  and  from  this  time  the  quaestors 
might  be  chosen  indifierently  from  the  plebeians  and^  patricians. 
Lav.  iv.  43.  After  all  Italy  was  subdued,  four  more  were 
added.  A*  U.  498.,  about  the  same  time  that  the  coining  of 
silver  was  first  introduced  at  Rome,  Xm  Epit,  xv.  Sylla  in- 
creased their  number  to  20,  {isupplendo  tenatm,  cuijudicia  tra^ 
Hieraty)  Tacit  Ann.  xL  22.,  and  Julius  Caesar  to  40^  Dion* 
xliii.  47.  Under  the  emperors  their  number  was  uncertain 
and  arbitrary* 

Two  quaestors  only  remained  at  Rome^  and  were  called 
QU^STORES  URBANI;  the  rest,  PROVINCIALES  or 
MILITARES. 

The  principal  charge  of  the  ci^  quaestors  was  the  care  of 
the  treasury,  which  was  kqH  in  the  temple  of  Saturn,  Su€t. 
Ootid.  24.  Pba.  Quad.  Bom.  40.  They  receiTed  and  ex- 
pended the  public  money,  and  entered  an  account  of  their  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements^  {in  iabtdas  aceepti  et  expend  refere^ 
UaUy)  Ascon.  in  Cic  They  exacted  the  fines  imposed  by  the 
pabUc,  Xio.  xxxviii.  60.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  28.  The  money 
thus  raised  was  called  ARGENTUM  MULTATITIUM, 
Iffi.  XDU  39. 

The  qusMtOTS  kq»t  the  military  standards  in  the  treasury, 
(which  were  generally  of  silver,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  s.  19.  somch 
times  of  flold,  for  the  Romans  did  not  use  colours  (non  velis 
utebofUu^  and  brought  them  out  to  the  consuls  when  going 
1^  an  eaq>editiop»  Liv.  iiL  69.  iv.  22.  viL  23.  They  enter- 
tiined  foreign  ambassadors,  proTided  them  with  lod^ngs,  and 
delivered  to  them  the  presents  of  the  pubUc,  Valer.  Mas.  v.  1. 
Ihey  took  care  of  the  fimeral  of  those  who  were  buried  at  the 
pnbuc  espence^  as  Menenius  Agrippa^  Diom/s.  vi.^n.  Solpi* 
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cki8,  Cic.  Phil.  ix.  7.    They  exercised  n  certain  jurisdictioDt 
especially  among  their  clerks,  Pbd.  in  Ott.  Min. 

Commanders  returning  from  war,  before  they  could  obtwi 
a  triumph,  were  obliged  to  swear  before  the  qocstors,  that  they 
had  written  to  the  senate  a  true  account  of  the  number  of  the 
enemy  they  had  slain,  and  of  the  citizens  that  were  d^issing^' 
Vfder.  Max.  ii.  8, 

The  pirovinces  of  the  quaestors  were  annually  distributed 
to  them  by  lot,  Cze.proMur.  8.  after  the  senate  had  deters 
mined  into  what  provinces  quasstors  should  be  sent.  Whcnpe 
SORS'is  often  put  for  the  office  or  appointmoit  of  a  quaestor, 
Cte.  Verr.  u  15.  Ctgdh  14.  Ftm.u.  19.»  asof  otlitf  nagistratesy 
Jd.  Verr.  Jet.  i.  8.  Plane.  27*  Im.  xxxv,  6.,  and  public  ofi- 
cers,  Cic.  Cat.  iv.  7-9  or  for  the  condition  of  any  one,  Horat^ 
Sat.  i.  I.  Ep.  i.  14.  11.  Suet.  Aug.  19.  Sometimes  a  certain 
province  was  given  to  a  particular  quaestor  by  die  senate  or 
people,  Liv.  xxx.  SS.  But  Pompey  chose  Casdus  as  his 
quaestor,  and  Caesar  chose  Antony,  of  themselves  {sme  $orte\ 
CSc.  Att  y\.  «.  Oc.  Phil  if,  20. 

The  office  of  the  provincial  qua»tors  was  to  attend  the  CQn-» 
suls  or  praetors  into  their  provinces}  to  take  care  that  prcm- 
sions  and  pay  were  furnished  to  the  amy ;  to  keep  the  m<mey 
deposited  by  the  soldiers  {nummos  ad  stgna  depositos)^  Suetf 
"Dom.  8.  Veget.  it  90; ;  to  exact  the  taxes  and  tribute  of  the 
empire,  Cic.  in  Verr.  \.  14.  SB.;  to  take  care  of  the  money  and 
to  sell  the  spoils  taken  in  war,  Jav.  v.  26.  xxvi.  47*  PiaM. 
Sacch.  iv.  9.  ».  15S.  Polyb.  x.  19. ;  to  return  an  account  of  every 
.thing  to  the  treasury ;  and  to  exercise  the  jorisdiction  assigneo 
them  by  their  governors,  Cic.  Dzvin.  in  QeciL  17.  Smt.  ML  7* 
When  the  governor  left  the  province)  the  quaestor  nsuaUy  sup- 
plied his  place,  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ii.  15.  18. 

There  subsisted  the  closest  connectioii  between  a  proconsul 
or  propraetor  and  his  quaestor  {inparentumleeofu^estoriluisuss 
eranfjy  Cic.  pro  Plane.  11.  Divinat.  in  Cfrcil.  19.  ad  Fam.  xiii, 
10.  26.  PKn.  Ep.  iv.  15.  If  a  quaestor  died,  another  was  ap* 
pointed  by  th6  governor  ip  hi^  room,,  called  PROQU ASTOR, 
Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  15.  36. 

The  place  in  the  camp  where  the  quaestor's  tent  was,  and 
where  he  kept  his  stores,  was  called  QUiESTORIUM,  or 
Qsuestorium  Jbrum,  Liv.  x.  82.  xli.  2. ;  so  also  the  place  in  the 
province,  where  he  kept  his  accounts  and  transacted  busine% 
demo  Plane.  41. 

The  city  qus^tor  had  neither  lictors  nerofWafvs,  beoausa 
tliey  had  not  the  power  of  summoning  or  apprehending,  Gelk 
xiii.  12. ;  and  might  be  prosecuted  by  a  private  person  before 
the  prsetor,  ihid.  I'd.  Suet.  Jul.  29.  They  cobM,  kowieter, 
)ipld  the  Ccmtias  and  H  seens  to  have  bean  a  part  of  theii* 
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cfliee  in  aneient  ttmes  to  ptosecute  those  ^iHy  of  trawoii^ 
and  punish  them  when  condemned,  Dianys.  viiL  77*  Uv.  iL 
41.  ill*  ^4,  25. 

The  pro^ndal  qooBstors  were  attended  by  lictors,  at  least  iA 
the  absenee  ef  the  praetor^  Cic.  pro  Plane*  4l.»'  and  by  ckrk%, 
Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  78. 

The  quaestorship  was  the  first  step  of  preferment  (primus 
gradus  honoris)^  Cjc.  in  Verr.  i.  4,,  which  gave  one  admission 
into  the  senate,  Cic.  (see  p.  4.)  when  he  was  6aid  adire  ad  rem^ 
pubUcantj  Cic.  or  renqmblicam  xape^sere^  Vel.  ii«  94«  It  wat^ 
however,  sometixnea  held  by  those  who  had  been  consult, 
Diomfs.  X.  23.  Ldv.  iii.  25. 

Under  the  ^emperors  the  qusestorship  underwent  varioii/i 
changes.  A  distinction  was  introduced  between  the  treasury 
of  the  poblic  (iBRARItJM)  and  the  treasury  of  the  prince 
(FISCUS),  Suet.  jiug.  162.  Tacit.  Annal.yu2.  Plin.Pan.B6r 
Dio.  liii.  16.;  and  different  officers  were  appointed  for  th^ 
management  of  each. 

Augustus  took  from  the  quaestors  the  charge  of  the  treasury^ 
and  gave  it  to  the  praetors,  or  those  who  had  been  praBtorii 
Suet,  Aug.  36.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  28.  Dio.  liii.  2.;  .but  Claudiua 
restored  it  to  the  quaestors.  Suet.  Claud,  24.  Afterwards 
pnefects  of  the  treasury  seem  to  have  been  appointed,  Plin, 
£pist.  iii.  4.  Tadt.  Amal..x\iu  28,  29. 

Those  who  had  borne  the  qusestorship  used  to  assemble  th^  " 
judges,  called  centummri^  and  preside  at  their  courts;  but 
Augustus  appointed  that  this  should  be  done  by  the  Dxckk- 
nsi  litibm  judicandisj  Suet.  Aug.  36.  The  quaestors  also 
diose  the  judices^  Dio.  xxxix.  7«  Augustus  gave  to  the 
quaestors  the  charge  of  the  public  records,  which  the  aediles, 
and,  as  Dion  Cassius  says,  the  tribunes  had  formerly  exercised, 
I  liv.  36.  But  this  too  was  afterwards  transferred  to  praefects^ 
Taeit.  loe.  cit. 

Augustus  introduced  a  new  kind  of  quaestors  called  QU^S^ 
TORES  CANDIDATI,  or  candidati  principis  velAugmti^ 
Suet  Aug.  56.  Claud.  40*,  vel  Casarisj  Veil.  ii.  124.,  who 
Qttd  to  carry  the  messages  of  the  emperor  {libeOos^  epistotaSf 
et  oraiimes)  to  the  senate,  Suet.  Tit.  6.  (See  p.  23.)  Th€7 
were  called  candidati,  because  they  sued  for  higher  prefer- 
ments, which  by  the  interest  of  the  emperor  they  were  sure 
to  obtain ;  hence  Petis  tanquam  Casaris  candidatus^  i.  e.  care- 
lessly, Qj4inctilian.  vi.  3.6^. 

Augustus  ordained  by  an  edict,  that  persons  might  enjoy  the 
quaestorship,  aifd  of  course  be  admitted  into  the  senate^  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  Plin.  Epist.  x.  83,  84. 

YTtider  the  emperors  l3ie  quaestors  exhiUted  shows  of  glf- 
(iiatior^  which  they  seem  tb  have  done  at  their  own  expenc^  as 
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B  raqovite  for  obtainii^  the  office^  Tacii.  Ann.  id*  22»  Suei^ 

DamiU  4* 

Constantine  institnted  a  new  kind  of  qaaBsfors  called 
QU^STORES  PALATII,  who  were  much  the  same  with 
)irhat  we  now  oiU  Chancdkrs^  Zosim.  ▼•  Procop.  de  Bell.  Pen. 


OTHER  ORDINARY  MAGISTRATES 

nP^ERE  were  various  other  ordinary  magistrates ;  a% 
*     TRIUMVIRI  CAPITALES,  who  judged  conceminff 
slaves  and  persons  of  the  lowest  rank.  Plant.  Jm.  iii.  2.  2.,  and 
who  also  had  the  charge  of  the  prison,  Liv.  xxxit.  26.,  and  of 
the  execution  of  condemned  criminals  Sail.  Cat.  55. 

TRIUMVIRI  MONETALES,  who  had  the  charge  of 
die  mint,  {qtti  auro^  argetUo^  arty  fiando,  Jeriundo  pneerant^ 
which  is  ofhsn  marked  in  lietters,  A.  A.  A.  F.  F.)  JDio.  liv.  26. 
According  to  the  advice  of  Maecenas  to  Augustus,  Dio.  lii.  29., 
it  appears  that  only  Roman  coins  were  permitted  to  circuhite  in 
the  provinces,  Matth.  xxii.  20. 

NUMMULARII,  vel  pecunue  spectaiora^  saymasters,  {ad 
quos  nummi  probandi  causd  deferebantur^  an  prcfn  esserUy  ctpta 
auriy  an  subaaratij  an  ctqui  ponderU^  an  bona  Jusionis.) 

TRIUMVIRI  NOCTURNI,  vd  tresviri,  who  had  the 
charge  of  preventing  fires  {incendiis  per  urbem  arcendis  prO' 
erant),  Liv.  ix.  46.,  and  walked  round  the  watches  in  the 
night-time  {vigilias  ctrcumibant),  attended  by  eight  lictor^ 
Pktut.  Amphit.  i.  1.  8. 

QUATUOR  VIRI  VIALES,  vel  viocun  (qui  vias  cura- 
hant)f  who  had.  the  charge  of  the  streets  asd  public  roads. 

All  these  magistrates  used  to  be  created  by  the  peopkat 
the  Comitia  Triouta. 

Some  add  to  the  Magistratus  Ordinarii  Minores  the  CEN- 
TUM VIRI  litibus  judicandiSf  (vel  sUitibus  judicandisj  for  so 
It  was  anciently  written,)  a  body  of  men  chosen  out  of  eveiy 
tribe  (so  that  properly  there  were  105),  for  judging  such 
causes  as  the  prsetor  committed  to  their  decision ;  and  also  the 
DECEMVIRI  liMus  Judicandis.  But  these  were  generally 
not  reckoned  magistrates,  but  only  judges. 


NEW  ORDINARY  MAGISTRATES  UNDER  THE 

EMPEROR& 

AUGUSTUS  instituted  several  new  officea;  as,  Curaiores 
openm  piMUonm^   viarum,  aquarum^  alvei  Tiberis,  bc» 

repufgandi 
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Tifurgtmdi  et  laxiaris  /aciendh  Jrumenii  pdjmlo  Haidundir 
persons  who  had  the  chai^  of  the  public  works,  of  the  road% 
of  brinffing  water  to  the  city,  of  cleansing  and  ^ibrging  the 
Ghanneiof  the  Tiber,  and  of  distributing  com  to  the  people^ 
&tet.  Aug.  37*    The  chief  of  these  offices  wer^ 

L  The  governor  of  the  city,  (PRiBFECTUS  URBI,  vel 
wrbiSf)  whose  power  was  very  ^reat,  and  ganendly  ccmtinned 
for  several  years,  TacU»  Ann.  vi.  11. 

A  prsefect  of  the  ci^  used  likewise  finmerly  to  be  chosen 
occasionally  {in  tempus  ddigebaiur\  in  the  absence  of  the 
kings,  and  aiierwards  of  the  consuls.  He  was  not  chosen  by 
the  people,  bnt  appointee^  first  by  the  kings,  and  afterward 
by  the  consuls  (a  regibus  impwti :  Postea  contules  mandabant^ 
Tacit  ibid.)  He  might,  however,  assemble  the  senate  even 
although  he  was  not  a  senator,  Qett.  xiv.  c.  idi^f  and  also  hold 
the  comiiia^  Liv.  i.  59*  But  after  the  creaticm  of  the  prsetor, 
ke  used  only  to  be  appointed  for  celebrating  the  Ferue  JLaiin^ 
or  Latin  holy-days. 

Augusti^s  instituted  this  magistracy  by  the  advice  of 
IdsDoenas,  Dio.  lii.  21.,  who  hunself  in  the  civil  wars  had 
been  intrusted  by  Augustus  with  the  charge  of  the  city  and 
of  Italy,  {cunctis  apudUomam  atque  liaUam  prapasUus^)  Tacit, 
ibid.  Hor.  Od.  iii.  8.  17-  Ibid.  29.  25.  The  first  praefect  of 
the  city  was  Messdla  Con^nus^  only  for  a  few  days;  after 
him  Taurus  Siatilius,  and  then  Piso  for  twenty  years.  ,  He 
was  usually  chosen  from  among  the  principal  men  of  the 
state  {ex  virts  primariis  vel  cansularibus).  His  office  compre- 
hended many  things^  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
prastor  and  aediles.  He  administered  justice  betwixt  masters 
and  slaves,  freedmen  and  patrons ;  he  judged  of  the  crimes 
of  ffnardians  and  curators ;  he  checked  the  firaiids  of  bankers 
and  monqr-brokers ;  he  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
ahambles  {camis  curam  gerebai),  and  ot  the  public  spectacles; 
in  diort,  he  took  care  to  preserve  order  rad  public  quiet, 
.  and  punished  all  transgressions  of  it,  not  <Hily  in  the  dty,  but 
witbu  a  hundred  miles  of  it,  {intra  cenUdmum  ab  urbelapidemy) 
Dia  lii.  21.  He  had  the  power  of  banishing  persons  both 
firom  the  city  and  from  Italy,  and  of  transporting  them  to  any 
island  which  the  emperor  named  (m  insulam  deportandi)^ 
.  Ulpjan.  de  Off.  Praef.  Urb. 

The  pnefect  of  the  city  was,  as  it  were^  the  substitute 
{ucariui)  of  the  emperor,  and  had  one  under  him,  who  exer« 
cised  jurisdiction  in  his  absence^  or  by  his  command. 

The  praefect  of  the  city  seems  to  have  had  the  same  insignia 
with  the  praetors. 

II.  The 
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II.  The  prafeot  of  this  praetorian  tohorts  (PRJEFECTV4 
PR JETORIO,  vel  pratoriis  coAortHms) ;  or  the  comfnandev 
of  the  emperor^s  body  guards. 

Augustus  instituted  two  of  these  from  the  equestrian  order, 
by  the  advice  of  Maecenas,  that  they  might  counteract  one 
another,  if  one  of  them  attempted  any  innovation,  Z>io*  liL  24. 
Their  po^^r  was  at  first  but  small,  and  merely  military.  'Bat 
8ganu8^  being  alone  invested  by  Tiberius  with  this  com- 
mand, increased  its  influence,  {mm  prafecturce  modicam  aniea 
ifitendit^)  by  collecting  the  praetorian  cohorts,  formerly  dis- 
persed through  the  city,  into  one  camp,  Tacit.  Ann*  iv.  2. 
&iH.  Tib.  87. 

The  praefect  of  the  praetorian  bands  was  under  the  succeed* 
ing  emperors  made  the  instrument  of  their  tyranny,  and 
therefore  that  office  was  conferred  on  none  but  those  T^hom 
they  could  entirely  trust. 

They  always  attended  the  emperor  to  execute  his  commands : 
Hence  their  power  became  so  great,  that  it  was  little  inferiA' 
to  that  of  the  emperor  himself,  {ut  non  mtdttm  abfuerit  a  prin-' 
cipaht :  nrnnus  proximum  vel  altenan  ab  Augusti  imperioj  Victor* 
de  Oaes.  9.)  Trials  and  appeals  were  brought  before  them ; 
and  from  their  sentence  there  ;was  no  appeal,  unless  by  way  of 
supplication  to  the  emperor. 

The  praetorian  praefect  was  appointed  to  his  office  by  the 
emperor's  delivering  to  him  a  sword,  Plin.  Paneg.  67*  Merod. 
iii.  2.  Dio.  Ixviii.  38. 

Sometimes  there  ^as  but  one  praefect,  and  sometimes  two. 
GoBstantine  created  four  prafecti  pr^etorio :  But  he  changed 
dieir  office  very  much  from  its  original  institution  ;  for  he 
made  it  civil  instead  of  military,  and  divided  among  them  the 
care  of  the  ^ole  empire.  To  one  he  gave  the  command 
of  the  East,  to  another  of  Illyricum,  to  a  third  of  Italy  and 
Africa,  and  to  a  fourth,  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  ;  but 
he  took  from  them  the  command  of  the  soldiers,  and  transfem^ 
that  to  officers,  who  were  called  magisfri  eqtatmt. 

Under  each  of  these  prtefecti  prestorio  wqre  several  substi- 
tutes (vicarii),  who  had  the  charge  of  certain  districts,  which 
were  called  DICECESES ;  and  ttie  chief  city  in  each  of  tbcs^ 
where  they  held  their  courts,  was  called  METROPOLIS, 
Each  dicecesis  might  contain  several  metropolesy  and  eai^h 
metropolis  had  several  cities  under  it.  But  Cicero  us^DKE- 
CESIS  for  the  part  of  a  province,  ad  Attic.  ^,21.  JPimt.  iii- 
8.  »ii.  53.  67.,-  and  caHs  himself  EPISCOPUS,  inspector 
or  governor  of  the  Campanhin  coast,  as  of  a  dioecesk^  \  ad 
Att.  vii.  11. 

* 

III.  PR^FECTUS    ANNON^,    vel  m  Jinmentaria, 
who  had  the  charge  of  procuring  corn. 

Ama^ 


A  magiitrate  «ifl«lto  be  created  for  that  purpose  on  estia- 
/QfdiBary*  Ofocanonf  under'  the  repablio :  tbtfs  L.  Muiq|£ii%» 
Lok  iv.  12,9  and  so  aflerwarda  Pompey  with  great  powar^ 
{<mmis  poUstas  reifrtanentarue  tofo  orbe  in  qmnquennium  ei  daia^ 
ea)i  Cic  AtL  iv.  1.  Dio.  xxxix.  9.  Liv.  £pit.  104.  Plin. 
Pan.  29.  In  the  time  of  a  ^reat  scarcity,  Augustus  himself 
undertook  the  charge  of  providing  corn  {prafecturam  amunue 
suseepit\  and  ordained,  that  for  the  Bitnre  two  men  of 
pnetorian  dignity  should  be  annually  elected  to  discharge  that 
office,  Dio^ViY.  1.,  afterwards  he  appointed  four,  ibid*  17<» 
and  thus  it  became  an  ordinary  magistracy.  But  usually 
there  seems  to  have  been  but  one  pnefectus  annofue ;  it  was 
at  first  an  office  of  great  dignity.  Tacit,  Ann.  i.  7.  xi.  31. 
MsL  iv.  6S^  but  not  so  in  idfter-times,  Baeth.  de  Consol. 
PUL  iii.^ 

IV.  PR^FECTUS  MILITARIS  JERABII,  a  person 
«Ao  had  the  diarge  of  the  public  fund,  which  Augustas' 
instituted  for  the  support  of  the  army,  [igraritan  militare  cum^ 
nam  vetfigalibut  ad  tuendos  prasefumdosque  miUteSy    Suet. 

I       Aug*  49.) 

V.  PR^FECTUS  CLASSISs  admiral  of  the  fleet.  An* 
gustos  equipped  two  fleets,  which  he  stationed  {constituii)^ 
die  one  at  Ravenna  on  the  Hadriatic,  and  the  other  at  Misena 
or-nm  on  the  Tuscan  sea.  ]£ach  of  these  had  its  own  proper 
oommand^,  {prafeeius  clanis  BavennaiiSf  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  12« 
d  prmfeeim  dassis  Misenatiumi  Veget.  iv.  32.)  There  w#re 
also  ships  stationed  in  other  places  ;  as,  in  the  Pontua 
EoBintts^  Tacit.  Hist*  ii.  83.,  near  Alexandria,  Suet.  At^.  98., 
(m  the  Rhine,  iPlor.  iv.  12.,  and  Danube^  Tacit.  Annal.  Toku 

^  SUV 

I 

I  VL   PR-flEFECTUS  VIGILUM,   the  officer  who  com- 

manded  dse  soldiers  who  were  appointed  to  watch  the  elty. 
Of  these  there  were  seven  cohorts,  one  for  everv  two  wards 

i  (aaa  tohors  binis  regiomius)^  composed  chiefly  01  manumitted 
davea  {Ubertino  mUtie\  Suet  Aug.  25.  30.  Those  who  guarded 
a^oining  houses  in  the  night-time,  carried  each  of  diem  a  bell 
(xe)^,  tintinntsdmlnm\  to  give  the  alarm  to  one  another,  when 
Bay  diing  happened,  jDto.  liv.  4. 

The  prirfecttis  vigilum  took  cognizance  of  incendiaries^ 
thieves,  vagrants,  and  the  like;  and  if  any  atrocious  case 
luftpoiedy  iC  was  remitted  to  the  praefect  of  the  city. 

There  were  various  other  magistrates  in  the  latter  times  of 
die^napiae^  eaOed  OBmUes,  ComUores^  Dmc^  Mtigi$tn  Offt- 

ctorwHf 
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ciorumf  Scrinion^  kc  wUo  were  honomed  witb  varioufli 
qHthets  according  to:  their  different  degrees  of  dignity ; .  mSf 
Clarissimh  Wustres^  speciabileSf  egregiiy  j^ecHtdmif  &c.  The 
highest  tide  waiy  nobiUssimus  and  glorioMnmus* 


EXTRAORDINARY  MAGISTRATES. 


L  DICTATOR  AND  MASTER  OF  HORSE. 

* 
JT^HE  dictator  was. so  called,  either  because  he  was  named 
.  by  the  consul  {guod  a  consule  diceretur,  cut  dicto  omnes 
audietUes  esserUj  Varro  deLat.  Ling.  iv.  14.),  or  rather  from  his 
publishing  ecUcts  or  orders,  (a  dictando,  quod  multo  dictarety 
i  e.  ediceret :  et  homines  pro  leg^bus  kaberent  qua  diceret,  Suetm 
JvL  77*)  He  was  also  cidled  nuxgisfer  populij  Sen.  E^ist  lOS.^ 
and  prckor  maximuSf  Liv.  vii.  3« 

.   Tliis. magistracy  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  tke 
Albans,  or  Latins,  Ldv.  i.  23.   Cic.  pro  MiL  10. 

It  is  uncertain  who  was  first  created  dictator,  or  in  what 
year.  Livy  says, .  that  T.  Lartius  was  first  created  dictator, 
A..U.  253.,  nine  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  ibid. 

The  first  cause  of  creating  a  dictator  was  the  tear  of  a 
domestic  sedition,  and  of  a  dangerous  war  from  the  Latins.  Ab 
the  authority  of  the  consuls  was  not  sufficiently  respected  on 
account  of  the  liberty  of  appeal  from  them,  it  was  judged 
proper,  in  dangerous  conjunctures,  to  create  a  single  magistrate 
with  absolute  power,  from  whom  there  should  be  no  appeal^ 
Zav.  ii.  18.  29.  iii.  20.  Cie.  de  Legg.  iii.  3.,  and  who  fihould 
not  be  restrained  by  (he  interposition  of  a  colleague,  Diorg^ 
V.  70,  4"c. 

A  dictator  was  afterwards  created  also  for  other  causes :  ' 
^  As, .  1.  For  fixing  a  nail  (davi  figendi  vel  pangendi  ■.  eausd} 
in  the  right  side  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  whidi  is  supposed  to 
hare  bew  done  in  those  rude  ages  {cum  liiera  erant  rara%  to 
mark  the  number  of  years.  This  was  commonly  done  by 
the  ordinary  magistrate;  but  in  the  time  of  a  pestilence,  or  of 
any  great  public  calamity,  a  dictator  was  created  for  that  pur- 
pose^ (quia  majus  imperium  ertUy)  to  avert  the  divine  i^ath, 
XdV.  vii.  3.  viil  18« 
'   i.  For  holding  the  ccMnitia,  Liv*  viii.  23.  ix.  7*  xxv.  2* 

3.  For  the  sake  of  instituting  holydays,  Id.  vlL  26.,  or  of 
celebrating  games  when  the  praetor  was  indisposed,  Liv.  viii. 
40.  ix.34. 
.  4.  For  faoldiag  trials  (ff^ntfonf^  exereendis).  Id.  isu  26* 

And 
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And  5.  Qnoe  Sot  efausing  lenaton  (qin  s&mimn  l€gerJi\  ol| 
wbidi  oocasioD  there  were  two  dictators,  cfae  at  lUme,  and 
another  amnnaiidinff ,  an  army,  which  never  was  the  ease  at  any 
€^er  time^  Zeo.  xxiii.  22,  &c. 

The  dictatcHT  was  not  created  by  the  snffirages  of  the  people, 
as  the  other  magistrates ;  but  one  of  the  consuls,  by  order  of 
the  senate,  named  as  dictator  whatev^  person  of  consular 
dignity  he  thought  proper;  and  this  he  did,  after  having 
taken  the  auspices,  usually  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  {node 
sileiUiOf  id  mat  est^  didaiarem  dixitf)  Liv.  ix.  88.  viii.  23. 
Dionys.  x.  23.  {post  mediant  noctem,)  Fest.  in  voc.  silsntjo^ 

SIKIflTRUM,  et  SOUDA  SSIXA.  • 

One  of  the  military  tribunes  also  could  name  a  dictator ; 
about  which  Livy  informs  us  there  was  some  scruple,  iv.  31. 

A  idictator  m^ht  be  nominated  out  of  Rome,  provided  it 
was  in  the  Roman  territory,  which  was  limited  to  Italy. 

Sometimes  the  people  gave  directions  whom  the  consul 
should  name  dictator,  Xrm  xxvii.  5. 

Sulla  and  Caesar  were  made  dictators  at  the  comitiay  an  in- 
terrex  presiding  at  the  creation  of  the  former,  and  Lepidus  the 
praetor  at  the  creation  of  the  latter,  Cic.  pro  RuU.  iii.  2.  Qesp 
Bel.  Civ.  ii.  19.  Dh.  xli.  36. 

In  the  second  punic  war,  A.  U*  536.,  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Consul  Flaminius  and  his  army  at  the  Thrasimene  kke^ 
when  the  other  consul  was  absent  firom  Bom^  and  word 
could  hot  easily  be  sent  to  him,  the  people  created  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus  PRODICTATOR,  and  M.  Minucios  Rufiis  master 
of  horse,  lAv.  xxiL  &  31. 

The  power  of  the  dictator  was  supreme  both  in  peace  and 
war.  He  oould  raise  and  disband  armies ;  he  could  det<dr- 
mine  about  the  life  and  fortunes  of  Roman  citizens,  without 
oonauldng  the  people  or  senate.  His  edict  was  observed  as  an 
oracle  {pro  numine  observaHtm)^  Liv.  viii.  34.  At  first  there 
was  no  appeal  from  him,  till  a  law  was  passed,  that  no  magis- 
tri^  shoiUd  be  created  without  the  liberty  of  appeal  (sine 
provoaaione)^  first  by  the  Consuls  Horatius  and  Valerius 
A.  17.  304.  Uv.  iii.  55.,  and  aftexivards  by  the  Consul  M. 
Valerius,  A.  U.  453.  Im.  x.  9.  Feshis  in  voc.  opnMA  ua. 
Btt  the  force  of  this  law  with  re^MCt  to  the  dictator  is  doubt* 
ful.  It  was  onoe  strongly  contested,  Lvo*  viii.  33.,  but  never 
finally  decided. 

•  The  dictator  was  attended  by  twenty-four  lictors  with  the 
fasces  and  secures  even  in  the  city,  liv.  ii.  18.,  so  that  Livy 
jus^  calls  in^fffiium,  didatofis^  sua  ingenio  vekemensj  ii.  30. 

when  a  dictator  was  created,  all  Ske  other  magistrates  abdi- 
cated their  authority,  except  the  tribunes  of  the  oonmions, 

Folfk  ill,  87.     Tke  oonrals  however  still  oontmued:  to  act, 

Uv. 
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LixK  ir4  2%  but  in  dbediende  iff  tiie  diiitetiir,  nd  mHibtit  any 
etiMnft  of 'autliority  in  his  presence,  £cV»  aadi.  1  !• 

"nie  power  of  the  dietator  was  cnrcitmsGrited  by  eertm 
limits. 

1.  It  only  conttnned  for  the  space  of  six  months  {gemettris 
diciatura\  Liv*  ix.  34.,  even  aitbooch  the  bosiaesB  for  whibk 
be  had  been  created  was  not  finished,  and  \t^as  never  prolonged 
beyond  that  time,  except  in  extreme  necessity,  as  i*  tbe  ease 
of  Camillus,  TAv.v\.  1.  For  SuUa  and  C»sar  imuf>ed  tiicir 
perpetual  dictatorship,  in  contempt  of  the  Ibwv  of  their 
country. 

Biit  the  dictator  usually  resigned  his  comiiMnd  wiienevor  he 
had  eiSected  the  bosine^  fer  which  be  had  Htieen '  ewaled* 
Thus  Q.  Gincinnatus  and  Mamercus  JEmilhis  abdi<!«led  the 
dictatorship  on  the  enxteenth  day,  Lie.  ifi.  29.  iv.  34 »  Q.  Ser- 
vilius  on  the  eighth  day.  Id.  iv.  47;  &c. 

2.  The  dictator  could  lay  out  none  of  the  pabiic  Bwaey, 
without  Uie  authority  of  the  senate  or  the  order  of  tbepeopia 

3.  A  dictator  was  not  permitted  to  go  out  of  Itidy,  irflich 
was  only  once  violated,  and  that  on  account  of  the  most  urgent 
aecessi^,  in  Atilins  Calatinus,  lAv.  Bpii.  xix. 

4.  Tbe  dictator  was  not  allowed  to  ride  on  horsebadc,  with- 
out asking  the  permission  of  the  people^  lAv^  xxiii.  14.^  to 
shew,  as  it  is  thought,  that  tbe  chief  strepgth  of  the  Booiaa 
army  consisted  in  the  tn&ntiy. 

'  But  the  principal  check  agatet  a  dictator's  abuse  of  power 
was,  that  he  might  be  called  to  an  account  for  Ms  oaedoet^ 
when  he  resigned  his  office,  Uv.  vii.  4» 

For  130  years  before  Sulla,  tlie  oreation  of  a  dictator  was 
disused,  but  in  dangerous  emergendes  die  consuls  wete  amsd 
with  dictatorial  power.  After  the  death  of  Csssar  the  dicta- 
torship was  for  ever  abolished  from  the  state,  by  a  kw  of 
Antony  the  consul,  Ck.  PhiL  i.  1.  And  when  Augustas  was 
vrffed  by  the  people  to  accept  the  dictatorship,  he  refised  it 
wim  the  strongest  marks  of  aversion,  {genu  nixtUj  dejeeti  A 
kumeris  togd^  nudopectorcy  deprecatm  esty)  Suet;  Aug.  52.  Boi- 
eessed  of  the  power  he  wisely  declined  an  odious  appellafioli. 
Did.  Hv.  1.  For  ever  sijice  tbe  usurpation  of  Sulla,  tbediota' 
tonhip  was  detested  on  account  of  tbe  cruehies  which  tliat 
tyrant  had  exerdsed  under  the  title  of  dictator. 

To  allay  the  tumults  which  followed  the  murder  of  CXckdw 
by  Milo,  in  place  of  a  dictator,  Pompey  ifras  by  an  unprece- 
dented measure  made  sdie  consul,-  A.  U.  702^,  Dia. xL^ 
He,  however,  on  the  first  of  August,  assumed  Sopioi  hs 
father>iih>lawy  as  colleague.  Die.  xk  %l* 

When  a  dictator  was  created,  he  immedSatdy  nomitaled 
(dkit)  a  nuMter  of  horse  (MAOISTER  £QUITUM}>  uM^ 

lof  fr<»» 


Snm  among  those  of  consular  or  prtelarian  dMnuty,  y^bam 
proptf  office  was  to  commabd  the  cavalry,  and  a|so  to  exaeut^ 
the  ovd^a  of  the  dictator*  M.  Fabius  Bateo,  :tbe  dicta^^r  no^ 
fujpftt^  to  chuse  the  senate,  had  no  master  of  horse. 

SometiiDes  a  master  of  horse  was  pitched  upon  {dafM$.  ve} 
aidUm  esi)  for  the  dictator,  by  the  senate,  or  by  the  order  4if 
the  people,  Liv.  vii.  12.  24.  28.      ^  ^ 

The  mdghUr  eqtdtum  might  be  deprived  of  his  comsiand 
by  the  dictatoar,  and  another  nominated  in  his  room,  Liv*  viiL 
35. 

The  people  at  one  time  made  the  master  of  the  horsey  Minu- 
cios,  equal  in  command  with  the  dictator  Fabius  Maximusy 

'  The  aoiaiter  of  horse  is  supposed  to  have  had  much  the 
fame  insignia  with  the  prsetor*  six  lictars,^  the  praUxkh  &c. 
IXo.  xliL  21.  He  had  die  use  of  a  horse,  which  the  dictator 
bad  not  without  the  order  of  the  pepple. 


II.   THE  DECEMVIRS. 

HTHE  laws  of  Rome  at  first,  as  of  other  ancient  nations,  were 

vary  few  and  simple,  Tadt*  Arm'  iii«  26*  It.  is  thoughit 
tlwre  was  for  somi  time  no  written  law  {mhU  scripta  juris). 
Diferences  were  determmed  {Utes  dirimebohiur)  by  the  plea>- 
iote  of  iba  kings  (regumarbitrio)f  according  to  the  principles 
of  natural  equity  {ex  aquoet  bono),  Senec.  ^PJst.  90.,  and  thek 
dedsious  were  hdid  as  lawsi  Dionjfs.  x.  1.  The  kings  used  to 
publish  their  icommands  either  by  pasting  them  up  in  public 
on  a  white  wall  or  tablet  (in  album  reUUa  pnjpanere  in  pubUco\ 
lav.  i.  32.^  QC  by  a.  herald,  ib.  44.  Hence  ihey  were  sai^ 
mma  MANU  gubemare^  Pompon.  L  2.  $  S»  D.  de  Orig.  Jur^ 
(i.  e.  potesiaie  et  imperio^  Tacit.  Agric.  9.) 

The  kii^,  however,  in  every  thing  of  importance,  consulted 
the  senate  and  likewise  the  people.  Hence  we  read  of  the 
LEGES  CURIAT^  of  Romulus  and  of  the  other  kings, 
whidi  were  also  caUed  LEGES  REGIiB,  Liv.  v.  1. 

But  the  chief  legislator  was  Servius  Tullius  {pradpuus  emp- 
tor legiim)^  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  26.,  all  whose  laws  however  weze 
i^Iished  at  once  {uno  edicto  sublaUe)  by  Tarquinius  Superbupi, 
Disnws.  iv.  43. 

AAer  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin  the  institutions  of  tlie  kings 
ivere  observed,  not  as  written  law,  but  as  customs  {tanqwiM 
mores  nufforum) ;  and  the  consuls  determined  most  causes,  as 
the  kings  had  done,  according  to  their  pleasure. 

But  justice  being  thus  extremely  uncert^,  as  depending 

«n  the  will  of  an  individual,  {in  imius  vobtnkUe  positimh  Cic 

Fam. 
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Fam.  iz.  16.)  C.  Terendus  Ana,  a  cribane  of  the  oommon^ 
proposed  to  the  people^  that  a  body  of  laws  should  be  drawn 
Tip»  to  which  all  should  be  obliged  to  conform  {quo  cmnestdi 
deberefU).  But  this  was  violently  opposed  by  the  patricians, 
in  whom  the  whole  judicatiye  power  was  vested,  and  to  whom 
the  knowledge  of  the  few  laws  which  then  existed  was  confined, 
Zav»  iii.  9. 

At  last,  however,  it  was  determined,  A.  U.  299»,  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate  and  by  the  order  of  the  people,  that  three  amr^ 
bassadors  should  be  sent  to  Athens  to  copy  the  famous  laws  of 
Solon,  and  to  examine  the  institutions,  customs  and  laws  of  the 
otb«r  states  in  Greece,  Lh.  iii.  31.  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  24. 

Upon  their  return,  ten  men  (DECEMVIRI)  were  created, 
from  among  the  patricians,  with  supreme  power,  and  without 
the  liberty  of  appeal,  to  draw  up  a  body  of  laws  {l^iius 
scrihendis)^  all  thie  other  magistrates  having  first  abdicated  their 
office^  Idv.  iii.  32,  38. 

The  decemviri  at  first  behaved  with  great  moderation*  They 
administered  justice  to  the  people  each  every  tenth  day.  The 
twelve  Jasces  were  carried  before  him  who  was  to  preside,  and 
his  nine  colleagues  were  attended  by  a  single  officer,  called 
ACCENSUS,  Uv.  iii.  33.  They  propo^d  ten  tables  of 
laws,  which  were  ratified  by  the  people  at  the  Comitia  Ceniur 
riata^  In  oomposins  them,  they  are  said  to  have  used  the 
assistance  of  one  HERMODORUS,  an  E^hesian  exile,  who 
served  them  as  an  interpreter,  Cic.  Tiae.  v.  36.  PUn.  xxxiv*  5« 
t.  10. 

As  two  other  tables  seemed  to  be  wanting,  decemviri  were 
again  created  for  another  year  to  make  them. .  But  these  new 
magistrates  acting  tyrannically,  and  wishing  to  retain  tbeir 
command  beyond  the  legal  time,  were  at  last  forced  to  resign, 
chiefly  on  iuxxnint  of  the  base  passion  of  Appius  Claudius, 
one  of  their  number,  for  Virginia,  a  virgin  of  plebeian  rank, 
who  was  slain  by  her  father  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the 
Decemvir's  hands.  The  decemviri  all  perished  either  in  prison 
or  in  banishment. 

But  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  (LEGES  DUODECIM 
TABULARUM)  continued  ever  after  to  be  the  rule  and 
foundation  of  public  and  private  right  through  the  Roman 
world,  {Fans  universipubliciprivatiguejurisj  Liv.  iii.  34.  -K«« 
eejuijuriSf  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  27-}  They  were  engraved  on  brass, 
and  fixed  up  in  public,  {L^es  DECEMVIRALES,  juibus 
tabulis  duodecim  est  nomerij  in  as  incisas  in  publico  propoaieruni 
8c.  eonsuleSf  Liv.  iii.  57*)  and  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  the 
noble  youth  who  meant  to  apply  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence^ 
were  obliged  to  get  them  by  heart  as  a  necessary  rhime  {tc^ 
ytiam  carmen  necessaritm)^  Cic.  de  Legg.'ii.  23.^  not  that  they 

i2f  were 
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were  written  in  verse,  as  some  have  thought ;  for  any  set  form 
of  words  (verba  concepta)^  even  in  prose,  was  called  CAR- 
MEN, Liv,  i.  24.  26.  iii.  64.  x.  38.,  or  carmen  compositumy 
Cic.  pro  Muraen.  12. 


IIL    TRIBUNI  MILITUM  CONSULARt 

POTESTATE. 

THE  cause  of  their  institution  has  already  been  explained, 
(see  p.  94.)  -  They  are  so  called,  because  those  of  the  ple- 
beians who  had  been  military  tribunes  in  the  army  were  the 
most  conspicuous.  Their  office  and  insignia  were  much  the 
same  with  those  of  tlie  consuls. 


IV.  INTERREX. 

CONCERNING  the  causes  of  creating  this  magistrate.  See. 
(see  p.  99.) 


OTHER  EXTRAORDINARY  MAGISTRATE^  OF 

LESS  NOTE. 

T'HERE  were  several  extraordinary  inferior  magistrates;  as, 
DUUMVIRI  perduellionis  judicanda  causd,  Liv.  1. 2G» 
vi.  29.  Duumviri  navales^  classis  omatidce  reficiendaque  causd^ 
Id.  ix.  30.  xl.  18.  26.  xU.  1.  Duumviri  ad  dedem  Junoni  Mo- 
i^afaciundamy  Id.  vii.  28.  * 

TKlUTAVlRlcolonice  deduccnd^y  Liv.  iv.  11.  vi.  26.  viii.  16. 
ix.  28.  xxi.  25.  xxxi.  49.  xxxii.  29.  Triumvin  bini^  qui  cifra 
€t  ultra  quinquagesimum  lapidem  in  pagis  Jbrisque  et  concilia- 
bulls  omnem  cqpiam  ingenuorwn  iftspicerent,  et  idoneos  ad  arma 
ferenda  conquirerent,  militesque  facerent^  Id.  xxv.  5.  Trium- 
viri bini;  uni  sacris  conquirendis  donisque  persignandis  ;  alteri 
reficiendis  nedibus  sqcris^  Id.  xxv.  ?•  Triumviri  mensariif  facti 
A  argenti  penuriam^  Liv.  xxiil.  21.  xxiv.  18.  xxvi.  36. 

QUINQUEVIRI,  agro  Pomptino  dividendo,  Liv.  vi.  21. 
QuinqueviHj  ab  dispensatione  pcamice  MENSARII  appeilali. 
Id.  viL  2 1  •  Qtdnqueviri  muris  turribusque  reficiendiSf  Id.  xxv.  7'» 
minuendis  publicis  sumpiibvs^  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  1.  Pan.  62. 

DECEMVIRI  agris  inter  veteranos  milites  dividendis,  Liv. 
xxxi.  4. 

Several  of  these  were  not  properjy  magistrates^  They  were 
all,  however,  *  chosen  from  the  most  respectable  men  of  the  state. 
Their  office  may  in  sr^nefal  be  understood  from  their  titles. 

L  PROVIN- 
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PROVINCIAL  MAGISTRATES. 

TpHE  provinces  of  the  Roman  people  were  at  first  governed 
hy  prators^  (see  p.  1 15.)  but  afterwards  by  proconsuk  and 
propnetorSf  to  whom  were  joined  quastors  and  lieulenants. 

The  usual  name  is  PROCONSUL  and  PROPRIETOR; 
but  sometimes  it  is  written  pro  cansule  and  pro  prtefore^  in 
two  words;  so  likemse pro  quastore,  Cic.  Acad.  4,  4.  Var.  1- 
IB.  38. 

Anciently  those  were  called  proconsuls,  to  whom  the  com- 
mand of  consul  was  prolonged  (imperium  prorogatum)  after 
their  office  was  expired,  Liv.  viii.  22.  26.  ix.  42.  x.  16.,  or 
who  were  invested  with  cofisular  authority,  either  from  a  sub- 
ordinate rank,  as  Marcellus,  after  being  praetor  {ex  preetura), 
Liv.  xxiii.  SO.,  and  Gellius,  Cic,  Legg.  i.  20.,  or  from  a  private 
station,  as  Scipio,  xxvi.  18.  xxviii.  38*  This  was  occasioned 
by  some  public  exigence,  when  the  ordinary  magistrates  were 
not  sufiicient.  The  same  was  the  case  with  proprators^  Cic* 
Phil.  V.  16.  Suet.  Aug.  10.  Sail.  Cat  19.  The  ta^  procofiisul 
mentioned  by  Livy,  was  T.  Quinctius,  A.  U.  290.  Liv.  iii.  4. 
But  he  seems  to  have  been  appointed  for  the  time.  The  first 
to  whom  the  consular  power  was  prolonged,  was  Publilius^ 
Liv.  viii.  23.  2S.  f.  The  name  of  Proprietor  was  also  given  to 
a  person,  whom  a  general  left  to  command  the  aimy  in  his 
at^nce,  Sallust.  Jug.  36.  103. 

The  names  of  consul  and  proconsul^  prcetor  and  proprietory  are 
sometimes  confounded,  Suet.  Aug.  3.  And  we  find  all  go« 
vernors  of  provinces  called  by  the  general  name  of  proconsidesy 
as  of pnesideSf  ibid.  36. 

The  command  of  consul  was  prolonged,  and  proconsuls 
occasionally  appointed  by  the  Comitia  TribiUa^  Liv.  x.  24. 
xxix.  \i.  XXX.  27*9  except  in  the  case  of  Scipio,  who  was  fient 
9J^  proconsul  into  Spain  by  the  Comitia  Centuriatay  xxvi.  18. 

But  after  the  empire  was  extended,  and  various  countries 
reduced  to  the  form  of  provinces,  magistrates  were  regularly 
sent  from  Rome  to  govern  them,  according  to  the  Sempronian 
law,  (see  p.  105.)  without  any  new  appointment  of  the  people. 
Only  military  command  was  conferred  on  them  by  the  Comitia 
Curiata.    (See  p.  72.) 

At  first  the  provinces  were  annual,  i.  e.  a  prpcbnsul  had 
the  government  of  a  province  only  for  one  year;  and  the 
same  person  could  not  command  different  provinces.  But 
this  was  violated  in  several  instances;  especially  in  the  case 
of  Julius  Caesar,  Suet.  Jul.  22.  24.  Cic.  Fam.  i.  7-  (See  p.  22. 
106.)  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  timid  compliance  of 
Cicero  with  the  ambitious  views  of  Caesar,  in  granting  him 

the 
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tlie  Gontinuatioo  of  his  command^  and  money  for  the  payment 
of  his  troops,  with  other  immoderate  and  unconstitutional 
concessions,  de  Provim,  Consul.  Si,  pro  Balbo,  2/.,  although  he 
secretly  condemned  them,  Fam.  i.  7.  Attic,  ii.  1  J.  x.  6.,  proved 
fatal  to  himself^  as  well  as  to  the  republic. 

The  prastors  cast  lots  for  their  provinces  {pravincias  sortie-' 
bantur)f  or  settled  them  by  agreement  {inter  se  comparabant\ 
in  the  same  manner  with  the  consuls.  Lav.  xxvii.  36.  xxxiv.  54. 
xlv.  16,  17*  But  sometimes  provinces  were  determined  to  both 
by  the  senate  or  people^  Id.  xxxv.  20.    xxxvii.  1. 

The  senate  fixed  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  provinces,  the 
number  of  soldiers  to  be  maintained  in  tliem,  and  money  to 
pay  them ;  likewise  the,  retinue  of  the  governors  (COMITA- 
TIJS  vel  cohors)j  and  their  travelling  charges  (VIATI- 
CUM). And  thus  the  governors  were  said,  ORNARI,  i.  e. 
instrm^  to  be  furnished,  Cic.  in  JRuU.  ii.  13.  What  was  as- 
sigped  them  for  the  sake  of  household  furniture^  was  called 
VaSARIUM,  Cic.  in  Pis.  35.  So  vasoj  furniture,  Liv. 
L24. 

A  certain  number  of  lieutenants  was  assigned  to  each  pro* 
consul  and  propraetor,  who  were  appointed  usually  by  the 
senate,  Cic.  Fam.  i.  7*,  or  with  the  permission  of  the  senate  by 
the  proconsul  himseUj  LL  xii.  55.  Nep.  Attic.  6.,  who  was 
then  said  aliquem  sibi  legare.  Id.  vi.  6.,  or  very  rarely  by  an 
order  of  the  people,  Cic.  in  Vatin.  15.  The  number  of  lieu* 
tenants  was  different  according  to  the  rank  of  the  governor^ 
or  the  extent  of  the  province,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  15.  Thus,  Ci- 
cero in  Cilicia  had  four,  Caesar  in  Gaul  ten,  and  Pompey  in 
Asia  fifteen.  The  least  number  seems  to  have  been  threes  Quin- 
tus,  the  brother  of  Cicero,  had  no  more  in  Asia  Minor,  Cic.  ad 
QJr.i.  1.3. 

The  ofiice  of  a  legatus  was  very  honourable ;  and  men  of 
praetorian  and  consular  dignity  did  not  think  it  below  them  to 
bear  it :  Thus  Scipio  African  us  served  as  legatus  under  his 
brother  Lucius,  Liv.  xxxvii.  1,  &c.^  Geli.  iv.  18. 

The  l^ati   were    sometimes    attended    by   lictors,    Ldv. 
xxix.  9.,  as  the  senators  were  when  absent  from  Rome,  jure, 
libera  legationes^  (see  p.  20.)  but  the  person  under  whom  they 
served,  might  deprive  them  of  that  privilege,  Cic.  Fam.  xii.  30. 

In  the  retinue  of  a  proconsul  were  comprehended  his  mili- 
tary officers  {prafecti)f  and  all  his  public  and  domestic  attend- 
ants, Cic»  Verr.  ii.  10.  Among  these  were  young  noblemen^ 
who  went  with  him  to  learn  the  art  of  war,  and  to  sec  the 
method  of  conducting  public  business;  who,  on  account  of 
their  intimacy,  were  caUed  CONTUBERNALES,  Cic.  pro 
Qti,  SO.  pro  Plane.  1 J .    From  this  retinue  under  the  republic, 
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women  were  excluded,  but  not  so  under  the  emperors,  TaciL 
Ann.  iii.  S3,  34.     Suet.  Octav.  34. 

A  -proconsul  set  out  for  his  province  with  great  pomp* 
Having  offered  up  Vows  in  the  Capitol  {votis  in  capitolw  mm^ 
aipatis),  dressed  in  his  military  robe  (^fl/«/rfflft«),  with  twelve 
lictors  going  before  him,  carrying  the  Jasces  and  secures^  and 
with  the  other  ensigns  of  command,  he  went  out  of  the  city 
with  all  his  retinue.  fVom  thence  he  either  went  straight- 
way to  the  province,  or  if  he  was  detained  by  business,  by 
the  interposition  of  the  tribunes,  or  by  bad  omens,  Plutarch, 
in  Crqsso ;  Cic.  Divin.  i.  16.  ii.  ^.  Flcr.  iii.  11.  Dio.  xxxvii. 
50.,  lie  staid  for  some  time  without  the  city,  for  he  could  not 
be  within  it  while  invested  with  military  command.  His 
friends,  and  sometimes  the  other  citizens,  out  of  respect  ac* 
companied  him  (officii  causa,  prosequebantur)  for  some  space 
Cut  of  the  city  with  their  good  wishes,  Liv.  xlii.  49.  xlv.  59. 
*  When  he  reached  the  province,  he  sent  notice  of  his  arrival 
to  his  predecessor,  that  by  an  interview  with  him,  he  might 
know  the  state  of  the  province ;  for  his  command  commenced 
on  the  day  of  his  arrival ;  and  by  the  CORNELIAN  law,  the 
former  proconsul  was  obliged  to  depart  within  thirty  days  after, 
Cic.  Fam.  iii.  d. 

A  proconsul  in  his  province  had  both  judicial  authority  and 
military  command,  (potestatem  yeljurisdictionem  et  imperitan.) 
He  used  so  to  divide  the  year,  that  he  usually  devoted  the 
summer  to  military  affairs,  Bel.  1.,  or  going  through  the  pro- 
vince^;  and  tht»  winter  to  the  administration  of  justice,  Cic.  Att. 
V.  14.  Vetr.  5.  12.  He  administered  justice  much  in  the  same 
way  with  the  praetor  at  Rome,  according  to  the  laws  which  had 
beeii  prescribed  to  the  province  when  first  subdued,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  regulations  which  had  afterwards  been  made  con- 
cerning it  by  the  senate  or  people  at  Rome;  or  finally  accord- 
ing to  his  own  edicts,  which  he  published  in  the  province 
concerning  every  thing  of  importance,  Cic.  AtL  vi.  !•  These, 
if  he  borrowed  them  from  others,  were  called  TRANSLATI- 
TIA  vel  Tralatiiiaf  v.  -icia ;  if  not,  NOVA.  He  always  pub- 
lished a  general  edict  before  he  entered  on  his  government,  as 
the  praetor  did  at  Rome. 

The  proconsul  held  assizes  or  courts  of  justice,  {forum  vel 
conventus  agebat,)  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  province,  so  that 
he  might  go  round  the  whole  province  in  a  year.  He  himself 
judged  in  all  public  ^nd  important  causes ;  but  matters  of  less 
consequence  he  referred  to  his  quaestor  or  lieutenants,  Cic, 
Flav.  21.  in  Cacil.  17.  Verr.  ii.  18.  Suet.  Jul.  7.,  and  also  to 
others,  Cic.  Aft.  y.  21.  ad  Q,/rair.  i.  1.  7. 

The  proconsul  summoned   these  meetings   (conventus  in* 

dicebat). 
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dicehat)y  bv  an  edict  on  a  certain  day»  ivben  such  as  had 
causes  to  be  determined  should  attend,  Liv.  xxxi.  29.     To 
this,   Virgil  is  thought   to   allude,   ^n.  v.  578.      Jndicitque 
.Jbrtanj  &c. 

The  provinces  were  divided  into  so  many  districts,  called 
CONVENTUS,  or  circuitSy  (vo.aoi,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  5.)  die  in- 
habitants  of  which  went  to  a  certain  city  to  get  their  causes 
determined,  and  to  obtain  justice,  {disceptandi  et  juris  obtinendi 
causa  canveniebant.)  Thus  Spain  was  divided  into  seven  cir- 
cuits (tit  sepiem  convenius\  Plin.  iii.  3.  The  Greeks  called 
conventus  agere,  oyo^aiv^  «eyeiy,  sc*  ^jbtc^^.  So  in  Act.  Apost. 
xix«  38.  ayo^m  ayovrcuf  &c*  convenius  aguntuvy  sunt  jprocon^ 
sules;  in  Jus  vocetU  se  invicem.  Hence  conveiitus  circumirty 
Suet  Jul.  7.,  percurrerey  Caes.  viii.  46.  fo^r  urbes  circumire^  ubi 
hi  convenius  agebantur. 

The  proconsul  chose  usually  twenty  of  the  most  respect- 
able men  of  the  province,  who  sat  witli  iiim  in  council  {qui- 
ei  in  consilio  aderanty  assidebatU),  and  were  called  his  council, 
CONSILIUM,  Consiliariiy  K&Sl£.SSOll^Sy  ci  Recuperatores. 
Hence  Consilium  cogercy  .in  consilium  advocarcy  adhibere  ^  in 
consilio  essey  adesscy  assidercy  habere ;  in  consilium  ircy  mittercy 
dimitUrey  &c.  The  proconsul  passed  sentence  according  to 
the  opinion  of  his  council,  (de  consilii  sentattid  decredty  pro- 
nunciavity)  &c. 

As  the  governors  of  provinces  were  prohibited  from  using 
any  other  language  than  the  Latin,  in  the  functions  of  their 
office^  Vol.  Max.  ii.  2, 2.,  they  were  always  attended  by  in- 
terpreters, Cic.  Verr.  iii.  37-  Fam.  xiii.  54.  The  judi(:es  were 
chosen  differently  in  different  places,  according  to  die  rank 
of  the  litigants,  amd  the  nature  of  the  cau^e,^  Cic.  Vcrar.  ii.  13. 
15.  17. 

The  proconsul  had  the  disposal  {curaiio)  of  the  corn,  pf 
the  taxes,  and  in  short,  of  every  thing  which  pertained  to  die 
province.  Corn  given  to  the  proconsul  by  way  of  presei\t, 
was  called  HONORARIUM,  Cic.  in  Pis.  35. 

If  a  proconsul  behaved  well  he  received  the  highest 
honours,  Cic.  Atl.  v.  21.,  as,  statueSy  templesy  bra:^en  horses.  Sec, 
which  through  flattery  ^ised  indeed  to  be  erected  of  course 
to  all  governors,  though  ever  so  corrupt  and  oppressive. 

Festival  days  also  used  to  be  appointed ;  as  in  honour  of 
Marcellus  (Marcellea,  -oitim),  in  Sicily,  and  of  Q.  Mucins 
ScaBvola  (Mucea),  in  Asia,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  21.  10.  13. 

If  a  governor  did  not  behave  well,  he  might  afterwards 
be  brought  to  his  trial;  1.  for  extortion  (REPETUNDA- 
RUM),  if  he  had  made  unjust  exactions,  or  had  even  re- 
ceived presents,  Plifh  Ep.  iv.  9.-2,  for  peculation  (PECU- 
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LATUS),  if  he  had  embezzled  the  pubUc  money;  henoe 
called  PECULATOR,  or  depeculator,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Verr» 
ActA.  1. — and  3.  for  what  was  called  crimen  MAJESTA- 
TIS,  if  he  had  betrayed  his  army  or  province  to  the  enemy^ 
or  led  the  army  out  of  the  province,  and  made  war  on  any 
prince  or  state  without  the  order  of  the  people  or  the  decree 
of  the  senate. 

Various  laws  were  made  to  secure  the  just  administration 
of  the  provinces,  but  these  were  insuiBcient  to  check  the 
rapacity  of  the  Roman  magistrates.  Hence  the  provinces 
were  miserably  oppressed  by  their  exactions.  Not  only  the 
avarice  of  the  governor  was  to  be  gratified,  but  that  of  all 
his  oflScers  and  dependants;  as,  his  lieutenants,  tribunes, 
praefects,  &c.  and  even  of  his  freedmen  and  favourite  slaves, 
Jxtoenal.  viii.  87— -430. 

The  pretexts  for  exacting  money  were  various.  The  towns 
and  villages  through  which  the  governors  passed,  were 
obliged  by  the  JULIAN  law,  to  supply  them  and  their 
retinue  with  forage  and  wood  for  firing,  Cic.  AtU  vi.  16.  The 
wealthier  cities  paid  large  contributions  for  beins  exempted 
from  furnishing  winter*quarters  to  the  army.  Thus  the  in- 
habitants of  Cyprus  alone  paid  yearly  on  this  account  200 
talents,  or  about  40,0002.  Cic.  AU.  v.  21. 

Anciently  a  proconsul,  when  he  had  gained  a  victory,  used 
to  have  golden  crowns  sent  him  not  only  from  the  different 
cities  of  his  own  province,  but  also  from  the  neighbouring 
states.  Lip.  xxxviii.  37.  14.,  which  were  carried  before  him 
in  his  triumph.  Id.  xxxvii.  58.  xxxix.  5. 7-  29.  xl.  43.  Dio. 
xlii.  49.  Afterwards  the  cities  of  the  province,  instead  of 
sending  crowns,  paid  money  on  this  account,  which  was 
called  AURUM  CORONARIUM,  and  was  sometimes  ex- 
acted as  a  tribute,  Cic.  in  Pis.  37. 

A  proconsul,  when  the  annual  term  of  his  government  was 
elapsed,  delivered  up  the  province  and  army  to  his  succes- 
sor, if  he  arrived  in  time,  and  left  the  province  within  thirty 
days :  but  first  he  was  obliged  to  deposit  in  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  his  jurisdiction,  an  account  of  the  money  which 
,  had  passed  through  his  own  or  his  officers*  hands,  stated 
and  balanced,  (apud  ducts  civitates,  quae  masinue  videreniur^ 
rationes  coirfectas  et  consolidatas  d^eponerCi)  Cic  Fam.  v.  20. 
If  his  successor  did  not  arrive,  he  nevertheless  departed^ 
leaving  his  lieutenant,  ol*  more  frequently  his  quaestor,  to 
command  in  the  province,  Cic.  Fam.  ii.  15.    AH.  vi.  5.  6. 

When  a  proconsul  returned  to  Rome,  he  entered  the  city 
as  a  private  person,  unless  he  claimed  a  triumph  ;  in  which 
case  he  did  not  enter  jhe  city,  but  gave  an  account  of  his 
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exploits  to  the  senate  assembled  in  the  ten^ple  of  Bellona^  or 
in  some  other  temple  without  the  citVy  Liv.  iii.  63.  xxxviii. 
45*  Dio.iAix,  15.  In  the  meantime  he  usually  waited  near 
the  city  till  the  matter  was  determined,  whence  he  was  said 
ad  urbem  esse,  Sail.  Cat.  30.,  and  retained  the  title  of  IMPE- 
RATOR,  which  his  soldiers  had  given  him  upon  his  victory, 
with  the  badges  of  command,  his  lictors  and  fasces,  &c* 
Appian  says  that  in  his  time  no  one  was  called  imperator, 
unless  10,000  of  the  enemy  hsid  been  slain,  De  Bell.  Civ,  ii. 
p.  455.  When  any  one  had  pretensions  to  a  triumph,  his 
fasces  were  always  wreathed  with  laurel,  Cic.  Fam,  ii.  16. 
Ait.  X.  10.,  as  the  letters  were  which  he  sent  to  the  senate 
concerning  his  victory,  Cic.  in  Pis.  17.  Sometimes  when 
the  matter  was  long  of  being  determined,  he  retired  to  some 
distance  from  Rome,  Cic.  Ait.  vii.  15. 

If  he  obtained  a  triumph,  a  bill  was  proposed  to  the 
people,  that  he  should  have  military  command  {ut  ei  imperium 
esset)  on  the  day  of  his  triumph,  Liv.  xlv.  35.  Cic.  Ait.  iv. 
16.,  for  without  this  no  one  could  have  military  command 
within  the  t:ity« 

Then  he  was  obliged  by  the  JULIAN  law,  within  thirty 
days,  to  give  in  to  the  treasury  an  exact  copy  of  the  accounts 
which  he  had  left  in  the  pi'ovince,  {easdem  rationes  totidem 
verbis  referre  ad  ararium,)  Cic  Att.  v.  20.  At  the  same 
time  he  recommended  those^  who  deserved  public  rewards 
for  their  services,  {in  beneficiis,  ad  cerarium  detulit,)  Cic.  ibid, 
et  pro  Ai^b.  5. 

What  has-  been  said  concerning  a  proconsul,  took  place 
with  respect  to  a  propraetor;  unless  that  a  proconsul  had 
twelve  lictors,  and  a  propraetor  only  six.  The  army  and 
retinue  of  the  one  were  likewise  commonly  greater  than  that 
of  the  other.  The  provinces  to  which  proconsuls  were  sent, 
were  called  Proconsulabes  ;  propraetors,  Pr«:tori«,  Dio. 
lui.  14. 


PROVINCIAL  MAGISTRATES  UNDER   THE  , 

EMPERORS. 

AUGUSTUS  made  a  new  partition  of  the  provinces. 
^  Those  which  were  peaceable  and  less  exposed  to  an 
enemy,  he  left  to  the  management  of  the  senate  and  people; 
but  of  such  as  were  more  strong,  and  open  to  hostile  inva- 
sions, and  where,  of  course,  it  was  necessary  to  support  greater 
armies,  he  undertook  the jeovernment  himself  {regerulas  ipse 
sutcqnt).  Suet.  Aug.  47*  Inis  he  did  under  pretext  of  easing 
the  senate  and  people  of  the  trouble,  but  in  reality  to  increase 
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fais  own  power,  by  assuming  the  command  of  the  army  en-* 
drely  to  himself. 

The  provinces  under  the  direction  of  the  senate  and  peo- 
ple (PKOVINCI^  SENATORI^  et  POPULARES  vel 
Publica:\  at  first  were  Africa  pj^opria^  or  the  territories  of 
Cartharge,  Numidia,  Cyrene^  Asia,  (which  when  put  for  a 
province,  comprehended  only  the  countries  along  the  Prth 
pontis  and  the  .S^ean  Sea^  namely,  Phrygia,  Mysia^  Carta, 
Lofdia^  Cic.  pro  Flacc.  27.)  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  Gracia  and 
Epirus,  Dahnaiia^  Macedonia,  Sicilia,  Sardinia,  Creta,  and 
Hispania  Bcetica,  Dio.  liii.  12. 

The  provinces  of  the  emperor  (PROVINCI^  IMPERA- 
TORI-^,  vel  Qesarum,)  were  Hispania  Tarraconensis  and 
iMsitania,  Gallia,  Ccelosyria,  Phcenicia,  Cilicia,  Cyprus,  Egyp- 
tuSf  to  which  others  were  afterwards  added.  But  the  condition 
of  these  provinces  was  often  changed;  so  that  they  were 
transferred  from  the  senate  and  people  to  the  emperor,  and 
the  contrary,  Dio.  liii.  12.  liv.  4.  3.  Strabo,  xvii.  fin.  The 
provinces  of  the  emperor  seem  to  have  been  in  a  better  state 
than  those  of  the  senate  and  people,   TaciL  Annal.  i.  76. 

The  magistrates  sent  to  govern  the  provinces  of  the  senate 
«nd  people  were  palled  PROCONSULES,  although  some- 
times only  of  praetorian  rank,  Dio.  liii.  13.  The  senate  ap- 
pointed them  by  lot  {soriito  mittebant)  out  of  those  who  had 
borne  a  magistracy  in  the  city  at  least  five  years  before,  St(et. 
Aug.  SB.  f^sp.4.  Plif I.  Ep.  i\.  12.  ZWo.  liii.  14.  They  had 
the  same  badges  of  authority  as  the  proconsuls  had  formerly; 
but  they  had  only  a  civil  power  {potestas  veljurisdictio),  and 
no  military  command  (imperium),  nor  disposal  of  the  taxes. 
The  taxes  were  collected,  and  the  soldiers  in  their  provinces 
commanded  by  officers  Appointed  by  Augustus.  Their  autho- 
rity lasted  only  for  one  year,  and  they  left  the  province  im- 
mediately when  a  successor  was  sent,  Dio.  ibid. 

.Those  whom  the  emperor  sent  to  command  his -provinces 
were  called  LEGATI  C^SARIS  pro  Consule,  Propraiores, 
vel  pro  pr€etore,. Dio.  liii.  IS.,  Consular es  Legati,  Suet  Tib.  41., 
Consulares  Bectores,  Suet.  Vesp.  8.,  or  simply,  Consulares, 
Suet.  Tib.  82.  Tacit  Hist  ii.  D?.,  and  Z^^c^i,  Suet  Vesp.  4., 
also  Presides,  Prafecti,  Correctores,  &c. 

The  Governor  of  iEgypt  was  usually  called  PR^FEC- 
TUS,  Suet.  Vesp.  e.,  ov  Prcefectus  Augustalis,  Digest.,*  and  was 
the  first  imperator\al  legate  fiiat  was  appointed. 

There  was  said   to   be  an  ancient  prediction  concerning 
-^gyP^  *^»t  it  would   recover  its  liberty  when  the  Roman 
fxsces  and  prcetexta  should  come  to  it,  Cic.  Fatn.  i.  J.    TrebelL 
Poll,  in  JEmilian.     Augustus  artfully  converting  this  to  his 
pwn  purpose,    claimed  that  province  to  himself,   and  dis- 
charging 
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charging  a  senator  from  going  to  it  without  permission,  Did. 
Ji.  17-9  ]he  sent  thither  a  governor  of  equestrian  rank,  without 
the  usual  ensigns  of  authority,  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  59.  Suet.  Tib.  52. 
To  him  was  joined  a  person  to  assist  in  administering  justice, 
called  JuRiDicus  ALEXANDRiNiE  civiTATis,  Pandect,  (6  &- 
x«io8oTi)?,  Strabo^  xvii.  p.  797.) 

The  first  prsefect  of  Egypt  was  Cornelius  Gallus,  celebrated 
by  Virgil  in  his  last  eclogue,  and  by  Ovid,  Jmor.  u  15.  29. 
(Hunc  primum  JEgyptm  Bcmantan  judicem  habuity  Eutrop. 
vii.  7.)     Stiet.  Jug.  66.     Dio.  li.  17. 

The  legates  of  the  emperor  were  chosen  from  among  the 
senators,  but  the  prsefect  of  Egypt  only  from  the  Equitesy 
Tacit,  xii.  60.  Dio.  liii.  13.  Tiberius  gave  that  charge  to 
one  of  his  freed  men,  Dio.  Iviii.  19.  The  legati  Casaris  wore 
a  military  dress  and  a  sword,  and  were  attended  by  soldiers 
instead  of  lictors.  They  had  much  greater  powers  than  the 
proconsuls,  and  continued  in  command  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  emperor,  Dio.  liii.  13. 

In  each  province,  besides  the  governor,  there  was  an  officer 
called  PROCURATOR  CiESARIS,  Tacit.  Agric.  15.,  or 
curator^  and  in  later  times  rationalisy  who  managed  the  afiairs 
of  the  revenue,  (qui  res^fisci  curabat ;  publicos  reditus  coUigebat 
et  erogabatf)  and  also  had  a  judicial  power  in  matters  that  con- 
cerned the  revenue.  Suet.  Claud.  12.,  whence  that  office  was 
called^  procuratio  amplissimaf  Suet.  Galb.  15.  These  Procu- 
rators were  chosen  from  among  the  Equites^  and  sometimes 
from  freedmen,  Dio.  lii.  25.  They  were  sent  not  only  into 
the  provinces  of  the  emperor,  but  also  into  those  of  the  senate 
and  people,  Dio.  liii.  15. 

Sometimes  a  Procurator  discharged  the  office  of  a  gover- 
nor {vice  pr(esidisjtmgebaiur\  especially  in  a  small  province, 
or  in  a' part  of  a  large  province,  where  the  governor  could 
not  be  present;  as  Pontius  Pilate  did,  who  was  procurator  or 
pr€epositus  (Suet.  Vesp.  4.)  of  Judasa,  which  was  annexed  to 
the  province  of  Syria,  Tacit^  Annal.  xii.  23.  Hence  he  had 
the  power  of  punishing  capitally,  ibid,  xv.44.,  which  the  j^ro- 
curatores  6id  not  usually  possess,  ib.  iv.  15. 

To  all  these  magistrates  and  officers  Augustus  appointed 
different  salaries,  according  to  their  respective  dignity,  Dio. 
liii.  15.  Those  who  received  200  sestertia  were  called  j>uc£- 
NARii;  100,  cENi*£!!?ARii;  60,  SEXAGENARii,  &C.  CapitoUu. 
in  Pertinac.  c.  2.  *  A  certain  sum  was  given  them  for  mules 
and  tents;  which  used  formerly  to  be  afforded  at  the  public 
expence.  Suet.  Aug.  36. 

All  tliese  alterations  and  atran^ments  were  made  in  ap- 
pearance by  public  authority,  but  m  fact  by  the  will  of  Au- 
gustus* 7 

'      RE-ESTA- 
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RE-ESTABLISHMENT  OF  MONARCHY  UNDER 
AUGUSTUS;  TITLES,  BADGES,  AND  POWERS 
OF  THE  EMPERORS. 

npHE  monarchical  form  of  government  established  by  Au- 
gastus,  although  diifcrent  in  name  and  external  appear- 
anoe,  in  several  respects  resembled  that  which  had  prevailed 
under  the  kings.  Both  were  partly  hereditary,  and  partly 
elective.  *  The  choice  of  the  kings  depended  on  the  senate 
and  people  at  large ;  that  of  the  emperora,  chiefly  on  the 
army.  When  the  former  abused  their  power  they  were  ex* 
pelled ;  the  latter  were  often  put  to  death;  butthe  interests  6( 
the  army  being  separate  from  those  of  the  state,  occasioned 
the  continuation  of  despotism.  According  to  Pomponius, 
de  origine  JuriSf  D.  i.  2.  14.  Reges  omnem  potest atem 
HABUI88E,  their  rights  were  the  same.  But  the  account  of 
Dionysius  and  others  is  different.     (See  p.  98.) 

As  Augustus  had  become  master  of  the  republic  by  force 
of  arms,  lie  might  have  founded  his  right  to  govern  it  on  that 
basis,  as  his  grand  uncle  and  father  by  adoption,  Julius  Caesar, 
had  done.  But  the  apprehension  he  always  entertained  of  ' 
Cffisar's  fate  made  him  pursue  a  quite  different  course.  The 
dreadful  destruction  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the  savage  cruelty 
of  the  Triumviri  had  cut  off  all  the  keenest  supporters  of 
liberty,  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  2.,  and  had  so  humbled  the  spirit  of 
the  Komans,  that  they  were  willing  to  submit  to  any  form  of 
government  rather  than  hazard  a  repetition  of  former  cala- 
mities, (tuta  et  pnesentia  quam  Vetera  et  perictdosa  malebant^ 
ibid.)  The  empire  was  now  so  widely  extended,  the  num« 
ber  of  those  who  had  a  right  to  vote  in  the  legislative  assem- 
Uies  so  great,  (the  Romans  having  never  employed  the 
modem  method  of  diminishing  that  number  by  represent- 
ation,) and  the  morals  of  the  people  so  corrupt,  that  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government  was  no  longer  fitted  to  conduct  so 
unwieldy  a  machine.  The  vast  intermixture  of  inhabitants 
which  composed  the  capital,  and  the  numerous  armies  requi- 
site to  keep  the  provinces  in  eubjection,  could  no  longer  be 
Gontroulcd  but  by  the  power  of  one.  Had  Augustus  pos- 
sessed the  magnanimity  and  wisdom  to  lay  himself  and  his 
successors  under  proper  restraints  against  the  abuse  of  power, 
his  descendants  might  have  long  enjoyed  that  exalted  station 
to  which  his  wonderful  good  fortune,  and  the  abilities  of 
others  had  raised  him.  Had  he,  agreeably  to  his  repeated 
declarations,  wished  for  conunand  only  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  would  have  aimed  at  no  more 
power  than  was  necessary  for  that  purpose.     But  the  lust  of 

dominion^ 
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dominiony  although  artfiilly  disffuised,  appears  to  have  been 
the  ruling  passion  of  his  mind,  (specie  recusantis  Jlagranth-' 
time  ctgnverat^)  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  2,  S.  10. 

Upon  his  return  to  Rome  aiter  the  conquest  of'f^rypt, 
and  the  death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  A.  U.  725.,  he  is 
said  to  have  seriously  deliberated  with  his  two  chief  favour- 
ites, Agrippa  and  Maecenas,  about  resigning  his  power,  and 
restoring  the  ancient  form  of  ffovemment*  Agrippa  advised 
him  to  do  so,  but  Maecenas  dissuaded  him  irom  it  In  the 
speeches  which  Dio  Cassius  makes  them  deliver  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  principal  arguments  for  and  against  a  popular  and 
monarchical  government  are  introduced,  Hi.  The  advice  of 
Maecenas'  prevailed,  ib.  41.  Augustus,  however,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  having  corrected  me  abuses,  which  had  crept 
in  during  the  civil  wars.  Suet.  Aug.  32.,  and  having  done 
several  other  popular  acts,  assembled  the  senate,  and  in  a  set 
speech  pretended  to  restore  every  thing  to  them  and  to  the 
people.  But  several  members  who  had  be^i  previously  pre- 
pared, exclaimed  against  this  proposal ;  and  the  rest,  eithe.r 
prompted  by  opinion,  or  overawed  by  fear,  all  with  one 
voice  conjured  him  to  retain  the  command.  Upon  which, 
as  if  unequal  to  the  load,  he  appeared  to  yield  a  reluctant 
compliance;  and  that  only  for  ten  years;  during  which  time, 
he  might  regulate  the  state  of  public  affairs  {rempubUcam 
ordinaret) ;  thus  seeming  to  rule,  as  if  by  constraint,  at  the 
earnest  desire  of  his  fellow-citizens;  which  gave  his  usurpation 
the  sanction  of  law. 

This  farce  he  repeated  at  the  end  of  every  ten  years,  Dio* 
liiL  46« ;  but  the  second  time,  A.  U.  730.,  he  accepted  the 
government  only  for  five  years,  saying  that  this  space  of  time 
was  then  sufficient.  Id.  llv.  12.,  and  when  it  was  elapsed,  for 
five  years  more.  Id.  liii.  16.;  but  after  that,  always  for  ten 
years,  /^ilv.  6.  He  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  fifth  decetmiumj 
the  19th  of  August,  (xiv.  Kal  Sept.)  A.  U.  767m  aged  near 
76  years ;  having  ruled  alone  near  44  years.  The  succeeding 
emperors,  although  at  their  accession  they' received  the  em- 
pire for  life,  yet  at  the  beginning  of  every  ten  years  used  to 
hold  a  festival,  as  if  to  commemorate  the  renewal  of  the 
empire,  Dio.  liiu  10. 

As  the  senate  by  their  misconduct  (see  p.  129.)  had  occa- 
sioned the  loss  of  liberty,  so  by  their  servility  to  Augustus 
they  establislied  tyranny,  {Buere  in  servitutem  consules,  patres^ 
eques^  aa  Tacitus  says  upon  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  AnnaL 
I  70  Upon  his  feigned  offer  to  resign  the  empire,  they 
seem  to  have  racked  their  invention  to  contrive  new  honours 
for  him.  To  the  names  of  IMPERATOR,  Dio.  xliii*  44. 
CiESAR,  Id.  xlvL  47*,  and  PRINCE  (Pbincsps  Senatds) 

liiL  !•, 
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liii.  I.,  which  they  had  formerly  conferred,  they  added  those 
of  AUGUSTUS,  {venerandus  v.  -abilisy  ab  augur^  quasi  inatt>- 
guratus  vel  consecratus ;  ideoque  Diis  cams ;  cidtu  divino  affi- 
ciendus,  <refioi^o^;  Pausan.  iii.  11.  vel  ab  aiigeo ;  quam  sua 
Jupiter  auget  ope,  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  612.  Suet.  Aug.  7-)  I^io*  liii. 
16'.,  and  Father  of  his  Country  (Pater  Patrick),  Suet.  58. 
Odd.  Fast.  ii.  127.  Pont.  iv.  9.  ult.  Trist.  iv.4.  18,  &c-  This 
title  had  been  first  given  to  Cicero  by  the  senate,  after  his 
suppression  of  Catiline's  conspiracy;  Roma  patrem  patri* 
CiCERONEM  libera  DIXIT,  Juvenol.  viii.  24-4.  Pltn.  vii.  30. 
by  the  advice  of  Cato,  Appian.  B.  civ.  ii.  431.  Plut.  in  C/Vr.,  or 
of  Catulus,  as  Cicero  himself  says,  Pis.  8.  It  was  next  de- 
creed to  Julius  Cassar,  Suet.  76.  Dio.  xliv.  4.,  and  some  of 
his  coins  are  still  extant  with  that  inscription.  Cicero  pro- 
posed that  it  should  be  given  to  Augustus,  when  yet  very 
young,  Phil.  xiii.  11.  It  was  refused  by  Tiberius,  Suet.  67-, 
as  also  the  title  of  Imferator,  Id.  26.,  and  Dominus,  87- 
Dio.  Iviii.  2.  but  most  of  the  succeeding  emperors  accepted  it, 
Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  25.    ^ 

The  title  of  PATER  PATRI^  denoted  chiefly  the  pater- 
nal aflPection  which  it  became  the  emperors  to  entertain  to- 
wards their  subjects?  and  also  that  power  which,  by  the 
Roman  law,  a  father  had  over  his  children,  Dio.  liij.  18. 
Senec.  Clem.  i.  1 4.  * 

C^SAR  was  properly  a  family  title,  Dio.  ibid.  Suet.  Galb.  1. 
According  to  Dio,  it  also  denoted  power,  xliii.  44.  In 
later  times,  it  signified  the  person  destined  to  succeed  to  the 
empire,  or  assumed  into  a  share  of  the  government,  during 
the  life  of  the  emperor,  who  himself  was  always  called 
Augustus,  Spartian.  in  JBlio  Vero^  2.,  whioh  was  a  title  of 
splendour  and  dignity,  but  not  of  power,  Dio.  liii.  18. 

Augustus  is  said  to  have  first  desired  the  name  of  Romulus, 
that  he  might  be  considered  as  a  second  founder  of  the  city; 
but  perceiving  that  thus  he  should  be  suspected  of  aiminff  at 
sovereignty,  hedropt  all  thoughts  of  it,  Dio.  liii.  16.,  anoac- 
cepted  the  title  of  Augustus,  the  proposer  of  which  in 
the  senate  was  Munatius  Plancus,  Suet.  Aug.  7*  VeU.  ii.  91* 
Servius  says,  that  Virgil,  in  allusion  to  this  desire  of  Au- 
gustus, describes  him  under  the  name  of  Quirinus,  Mn»  i> 
296.  G.  iii.  27. 

The  chief  title,  which  denoted  command,  was  IMPERA- 
TOR,  Dio.  xliii.  44.  By  this  the  successors  of  Augustus 
were  peculiarly  distinguished.  It  was  equivalent  to  Rex, 
Dio.  Uii.  17* .  In  modern  times  it  is  reckoned  superior. 

The  title  of  Imperator,  however,  continued  to  be  conferred 
on  victorious  generals  as  formerly;  but  chiefly  on  the  em- 
perors themselves,  as  all  generals  were  supposea  to  aCt  under 
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their  auspices,  H&iat.  Od.  iv.  14.  32.  Chid.  TrisL  \u  173.  Un- 
der the  republic  the  appellation  of  Imperator  was  put  after 
the  name;  as  CICERO  IMPERATOR,  Cic.  Ep. passim ; 
but  the  title  of  the  emperors  usually  before,  as  a  prcsnomen^ 
Suet.  Tib.  26.  Thus  the  following  words  are  inscribed  on. 
an  ancient  stone,  found  at  Ancyra,  now  Angouri  {in  lapide 
Jncyrano)f  in  Asia  Minora  Imp.  Cjesar.  Divi.  F.  Aug.  Pont. 
Max.  Cos.  XIV.  Imp.  XX.  Tribunic.  Potest.  XXXVIII. — 
The  JSmperar  Gesarj  the  adopted  son  of  (Julius  Cassar,  called) 
Divus  (after  his  deification);  Augustus  the  high-priest  (an 
office  which  he  assumed  after  the  death  of  Lepidus,  A.  U.  741. 
IHo.  liv.  270>  fourteen '  times  Consul,  twenty  times  (saluted) 
Imperator  (on  account  of  his  victories).  Dio  says,  he  obtained 
this  honour  in  all  21  times,  lii.  41.  Thus  Tacitus,  Nomen 
iHPERATOBis  semel  atque  viciespartum  (Ann.  i.  9.)  in  the  38/A 
year  of  his  tribunician  poiverj  (from  the  time  when  he  was 
first  invested  with  it  by  the  senate,  A.  U.  7^4,  Dio,  li.  19.) 
So  that  this  inscription  was  made  above  five  years  before  his 
death. 

The  night  after  Caesar  was  called  Augustus,  the  Tiber 
happened  to  overflow  its  banks,  so  as  to  render  all  the  level 
parts  of  Rome  navigable,  Dio,  liii.  20.  Tacit,  AnAal,  i.  76. 
to  which  Horace  is  supposed  to  allude^  Od*  i.  2.  This  event 
was  thought  to  prognosticate  his  future  greatness.  Among 
the  various  expressions  of  flattery  then  used  to  the  emperor,- 
that  of  Pacuvius,  a  tribune  pf  the  commons,  was  remarkable; 
who  in  the  senate  devoted  himself  to  Caesar,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Spaniards,  VaL  MaxAu  6.  11.,  and  Gauls,  (Devotos 
HU,  80LDURI08  appellant,  Cses.  Bell.  Gall.  iii.  23.)  and  exhorted 
the  rest  of  the  senators  to  do  the  same.  Being  checked  by 
Augustus,  he  rushed  forth  to  the  people,  and  compelled  many 
to  follow  his  example.  Whence  it  became  a  custom  for  tlie 
senators,  when  they  congratulated  any  emperor  on  his  accession, 
to  the  empire,  to  say,  that  they  were  devoted  to  his  service, 
Dio,  ibid, 

Macrobius  informs  us,  that  it  was  by  means  of  this  tribune, 
{Pactado  tribuno plebem  rogante^)  that  an  order  of  the  people 
(plebiscitum)  was  made^  appointing  the  month  Sextilis  to  be 
called  August,  Sat,  i.  12. 

The  titles  given  to  Justinian  in  the  Corpus  Juris,  are,  in 
the  Institutes,  Sacratissimus  Princeps,  and  Imperatoria 
Maj£$ta6;  in  the  Pandects,  Dominus  noster  sacratissi- 
Mus  princeps;  and  the  same  in  the  Codex,  with  this  addi- 
tion, Perpetuus  Augustus.  These  titles  are  still  retained 
by  die  £mperOr  of  Germany.  * 

•  But  this  dignity  is  now  abolished,  the  state  of  Germany  being  chaj|ged. 
"        -  The 
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The  powers  conferred  on  Angastus  as  emperor  were,  to 
levy  armies,  to  raise  money,  to  undertake  wars,  to  make  peace, 
to  command  all  the  forces  of  the  republic,  to  have  the  power 
of  life  and  death  within,  as  well  as  without,  the  city;  and  to 
do  every  thing  else  which  the  consuls  and  others  invested  with 
supreme  command  had  a  right  to  do,  Dio.  liii.  17* 
•  In  the  vear  of  the  city  731,  the  senate  decreed  that  Augus- 
tus should  be  always  proconsul,  even  within  the  city ;  and  in 
tlie  provinces  should  enjoy  greater  authority  than  the  ordinary 
proconsuls,  Dio.  liii.  32.  Accordingly  he  imposed  taxes  on 
the  provinces,  rewarded  and  punished  them  as  they  had 
favoured  or  opposed  his  cause,  and  prescribed  such  regulations 
to  them  as  he  himself  thought  proper,  Dio.  liv.  7«  9*  2^* 
>  In  the  vear  735,  it  was  decreed,  that  he  should  always  en- 
joy consular  power,  with  12  lictors,  and  sit  on  a  curule  chair 
between  the  consuls.  The  senators  at  the  same  time  requested 
that  he  would  undertake  the  rectifying  of  all  abuses,  and 
enact  what  laws  he  thought  proper;  offering  to  swear,  that 
they  would  observe  them,  whatever  they  should  be.  This 
Augustus  declined,  well  knowing,  says  Dio,  that  they  would 
perform  what  they  cordially  decreed  without  an  oath ;  but 
not  the  contrary,  although  they  bound  themselves  by  a  thou- 
sand oaths,  Dio.  liv.  10. 

The  multiplying  of  oaths  always  renders  then^  less  sacred, 
and  nothing  is  more  pernicious  to  morals,  than  the  too  fre- 
quent exaction  of  oaths  by  public  authority,  without  a  neces- 
sary cause.  Livy  informs  us,  that  the  sanctity  of  an  oath 
()£rf«  et  jttsjurandum)  had  more  influence  with  the  ancient 
Romans,  than  the  fear  of  laws  and  punishments  [proximo 
legum  etpomanan  metu),  Liv.  i.  21.  ii.  45.  They  did  not,  he 
says,  as  in  afler-times,  when  a  neglect  of  religion  prevailed, 
by  interpretations  adapt  an  oath  and  the  laws  to  themselves, 
but  conformed  every  one  his  own  conduct  to  them,  Iav.  iii. 
20.  ii.  32.  xxii.  61.  Cic.  Of.in.  30,  31.  See  also,  Fofyb. 
vl  54.  56. 

Although  few  of- the  emperors  accepted  the  title  of  Censor, 
(see  p.  122.)  yet  all  of  them  in  part  exercised  the  rights  of  that 
office,  as  also  those  of  Pontifex  Maximusy  and  tribune  of  the 
commons,  Dio.  liii.  17*     See  p.  130. 

The  emperors  were  freed  from  the  obligation  of  the  laws 
(legibus  soluti)j  so  that  they  might  do  what  they  pleased,  Dio. 
liii.  1 8.  28.  Some,  however,  understand  this  only  of  cety 
tain  laws :  for  Augustus  afterwards  requested  of  the  senate, 
that  he  might  be  freed  from  the  Voconiau  law,  Dio.  Ivi.  32. 
but  a  person  was  said  to  be  legibus  soltUus^  who  was  freed  only 
from  one  law,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  13. 

'  On  the  first  of  January,  cyery  year,  the  senate  and  people 

lo  renewed 
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renewed  their  oath  of  allegiance.  Tacit.  Ann.  xvL  22.,  or,  as 
it  was  expressed,  confirmed  the  acts  of  the  emperors  by  an 
oath ;  which  custom  was  first  introduced  by  tlie  Triumviri^ 
after  the  death  of  Caesar,  Dto,  xlvii.  18.,  repeated  to  Augustus, 
Id,  li.  20.  liii.  28.,  and  always  continued  under  the  succeeding 
emperors.  They  not  only  swore  that  they  approved  of  what 
the  emperors  had  done,  but  that  they  would  in  like  manner 
confirm  whatever  they  should  do,  Id  Ivii.  8.  Iviii.  17.  In  this 
oath  the  acts  of  the  preceding  emperors,  who  were  approved 
of,  were  included :  and  the  acts  of  such  as  were  not  approved 
of,  were  omitted,  as  of  Tiberius,  Id.  lix.  9.,  of  Caligula,  Ix.  4, 
&c.  Claudius  would  not  allow  any  one  to  swear  to  his  acts 
(/»  acta  suajurare);  but  not  only  ordered  others^ to  swear 
to  the  acts  of  Augustus,  but  swore  to  them  also  himself  Id, 
Ix.  10. 

It  was  usual  to  swear  by  the  genius,  the  fortune,  or  safety 
of  the  emperor,  which  was  first  decreed  in  honour  of  Julius 
Ceesar,  Dio,  xliv.  6.,  and  commonly  observed.  Id.  50.,  so  like- 
wise by  that  of  Augustus,  even  after  his  death.  Id.  Ivii.  9. 
To  violate  this  oath  was  esteemed  a  heinous  crime.  Ibid,  Sf 
Tacit,  Ann.  i.  73.  Codex,  iv.  1,  2.  ii.  4.  41.  Dig.  xii.2.  13.,  and 
more  severely  punished  than  real  perjury,  Terttdl,  Apd,  18. 
It  was  reckoned  a  species  of  treason  {majestatis)^  and  punished 
by  the  bastinado,  D:  xii.  2.  13.,  sometimes  by  cutting  out  the 
tongue,  Gothqfred  in  loc.  So  that  Minutlus  Felix  justly  says, 
c.  29.  Est  iis  (sc.  Ethnicis\  tutiusperjomsgeniumpejerare  quam 
regis,  Tiberius  prohibited  any  one  from  swearing  by  him, 
Die,  Ivii.  8.  Iviii.  12.,  but  yet  men  swore,  not  only  by  his  for- 
tune, but  also  by  that  of  Sejanus,  Id,  Iviii.  2.  6.  After  the 
death  of  the  latter,  it  was  decreed  that  no  oath  should  be 
made  by  any  other  but  the  emperor.  Ibid,  12.  Caligula  or- 
dained that  to  all  oaths  these  words  should  be  added ;  Neque 

ME,  NEQUE  MEOS    LIBEROS   CHARIORE6   HABEO,    QUAM    CaIUM 

£T  soRORES  EJUS,  Suet,  15.  Dio,  lix.  3.  9.,  and  that  the 
women  should  swear  by  his  wife  Drusilla,  Ibid.  1 1.,  as^he 
himself  did,  in  his  most  public  and  solemn  asseverations,  Suet, 
Sti.    So  Claudius,  by  Livia,  Dio,  1.  5.  Suet,  Claud.  11. 

In  imitation  of  the  temple  and  divine  honours  appointed  by 
the  Ttiumviri  to  Julius  Caesar,  Dio,  xlvii.  18.,  and  confirmed 
by  Augustus,  Id,  li.  20.,  altars  were  privately  erected  to 
Augustus  himself,  at  Rome,  Virg,  Eel,  L  7*  Horat,  Ep.  ii.  1. 
16.  Ovid,  Fast,  i.  13.,  and  particularly  in  the  provinces  ;  but 
he  permitted  no  temple  to  be  publicly  consecrated  to  him, 
Qiiless  in  conjunction  with  the  city,  Rome:  Auousto  et 
Urbi  RoMiB ;  and  that  only  in  the  provinces.  Tacit,  Arm.  iv. 
^7* ;  for  in  the  city  they  were  strictly  prohibited,  Suet.  52. 
Afler  his  death,  they  were  very  frequent,  Tacit^  Ann.  i.  11* 
73.  Dio.  IvL  46. 

It 
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It  was  likewise  decreed  in  honour  of  Augustus,  that  when 
the  priests  offered  up  vows  for  the  safety  of  the  people  and 
senate,  they  should  do  the  same  for  him,  Dio.  11.  19.,  so  for  the 
succeeding  emperors,  Tacit.  Anru  iv.  17.,  particularly  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  Id.  xvi.  22.  on  the  3d  of  January,  Dio. 
lix.  24.  —  also,  that  in  all  public  and  private  entertainments, 
libations  should  be  made  to  him  with  wishes  for  his  safety, 
Dio.  \u  19.  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  637.  Pont.  ii.  3.  vlt.  as  to  the  Lares 
and  other  gods,  Horat.  Od.  iv.  5.  38* 

On  public  occasions,  the  emperors  wore  a  crown  and  a  trium- 
phal robe,  Dio.  Ii.  20.  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  8.  They  also  used 
a  particular  badge,  of  having,  fire  carried  before  them,  HerO" 
dian.  i.  8.  8.  i.  16.  9.  ii.  5.  Marcus  Antoninus  calls  it  a  lamp, 
L  17.,  probably  borrowed  from  the  Persians,  Xenoph.  Cyfrop. 
viii.  iii.  p.  215.  Ammian^  xxiii.  6.  Something  similar  seems 
to  have  been  used  by  tlie  magistrates  of  the  municipal  towns  ; 
prufue  batilluSf  v.  -umy  a  pan  of  burning  coals,  or  a  portable 
hearth  {focus  portatilis\  in  which  incense  was  burnt ;  a  per* 
fumed  stove,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  5.  36. 

Dioclesian  introduced  the  custom  of  kneeling  to  the  em- 
perors {adorari  se  Jussit^  dim  ante  eum  aincti  salutarcntur^)  Eu- 
trop.  ix.  16.  Aurelius  Victor,  de  Cces.  c.  39.,  says,  that  the 
same  thing  was  done  to  Caligula  and  Domitian.  So  Dio.  lix, 
4.  27,  28. 

Augustus,  at  first,  used  the  powers  conferred  on  him  with 
*eat  moderation ;  as  indeed  all  the  first  emperors  did  in  the 
zinning  of  their  government,  Dio,  Ivii.  8.  lix.  4.  In  his 
Iging  and  equipage  he  differed  little  from  an  ordinary  citi- 
zen of  distinguished  rank,  except  being  attended  by  his 
Sroltorian  guards.  But  after  he  had  gained  the  soldiers  by 
onatives,  the  people  by  a  distribution  of  grain,  and  the  whole 
body  of  citizens  bv  the  sweetness  of  repose,  he  gradually  en- 
creased  his  authority  {insurgere  paulaiim)^  and  engrossed  all 
the  powers  of  the  state  (munia  senatus^  magistratuuniy  legum 
in  se  transferred  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  2.  Such  of  the  nobility  as 
were  most  compliant  {quanto  quis  servitio  promptiot),  were 
raised  to  wealth  and  preferments.  Having  the  command  of 
the  army  and  treasury,  he  could  do  every  thing.  For  although 
he  pretended  to  separate  his  own  revenues  from  those  of  the 
state^  yet  both  were  disposed  of  equally  at  his  pleasure,  Dio. 
liii.  16.  ^    ' 

The  long  reign  and  artful  conduct  of  Augustus,  so  habituated 
the  Romans  to  subjection,  that  they  never  afterwards  so 
much  as  made  one  general  effort  to  regain  their  liberty,  nor 
even  to  mitigate  the  rigor  of  tyranny.  In  consequence  of 
which,  tlieir  character  became  more  and  more  degenerate. 

g  Aft^r 
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After  being  deprived  of  tbe  right  of  voting,  they  lost  all  con- 
cern about  public  affairs ;  and  were  only  anxious,  says  Juve- 
nal, about  two  things,  bread  and  games^  (Panem  et  Circen- 
SES,  i.  e.  largesses  and  spectacles,)  Juvenal,  x.  80.  — — .^ 
Hence,  from  this  period  their  history  is  less  interesting,  and 
as'  Dio  observes,  less  authentic;  because,  when  everything* 
was  done  by  the  will  of  the  prince,  or  of  his  favonrites  and 
freedmen,  the  springs  of  action  were  less  known  than  under 
the^republic,  Dio.  liiL  19.  It  is  surprising  tfiat  though  the 
Romans  at  different  times  were  governed  by  princes  of  the 
most  excellent  dispositions,  and  of  tbe  soundest  judgment,  ^ 
who  had  seen  the  woful  effects  of  wicked  men  being  invested 
with  uniitpited  power,  yet  none  of  them  «eem  ever  to  have 
thought  of  new-modelling  the  government,  and  of  providing 
an  effectual  check  against  the  future  commission  of  similar 
enormities.  Whether  they  thought  it  impracticable,  or 
wished  to  transmit  to  their  successors  unimpaired,  the  same 
powers  which  they  had  received ;  or  from  what  other  cause 
we  know  not.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  no  history  of  any 
people  shews  more  clearly  the  pernicious  effects  of  an  arbi- 
trary and  elective  monarchy,  on  the  character  and  happiness 
of  both  prince  and  people,  than  that  of  the  ancient  Romansi. 
T*heir  change  of  government  was  indeed  the  natural  conse- 
^aence  of  that  success  with  which  their  lust  of  conquest  was 
attended.  For  the  force  employed  to  enslave  other  nations^ 
being  turned  against  themselves,  served  at  first  to  accomplisli, 
and  afterwards  to  perpetuate  their  own  servitude.  And  it  is 
remarkable,*  that  the  nobility  of  Rome,  whose  rapacity  and 
corruption  had  so  much  contributed  to  the  loss  of  Kberty, 
were  the  principal  sufferers  by  this  change;  for  on  tbem^ 
those  savage  monsters,  who  succeeded  Augustus,  chiefly  ex- 
ercised their  cruelty.  The  bulk  of  the  people,  and  parti- 
cularly  the  provinces,  were  not  more  oppressed  than  they  had 
been  under  the  republic :  Thus  Tacitus  observes,  Neque  pro^ 
mncia  ilium  rerum  statum  abnucbant,  suspecto  seruUds  popuUjfie 
imperio  obcertamina  poteniiumf  et  avaritiam  magishraiwin ,-  in-- 
vdieh  legum  cuxilio^  qua  vi,  ambitUf  posiremo  pectmid  turban 
kmiWf  AnnaL  i.  2. 


PUBLIC  SERVANTS  6h  ^^r,.^MAGISTRATE& 

m 

^HE  ):)ublic  servants  [ministrt)  ofthem^^trates  were  called 

*  by  the  common  name  of  APPARITOKES,  Liv,  i.  8.^ 

because  they  were  at  hand  to  execute  their  commands,-  {quod 

ik  apparebantj  u  e.  prmsto  erant  ad  obseqmum^  Serv.  ad  Virg. 

M  Miu 
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JEn.  xH  850.)  and  their  Benrice  or  attendance  APPARina, 
Cic.  Fatn.  xiii.  54.     These  were^ 

L  SCRIB^  Notaries  or  clerkg  who  wrote  out  the  public 
accounts,  the  laws,  and  all  the  proceedings  {acta)  of  the  magis- 
trates. Those  who  exercised  that  office  were  said  scriftum 
facere,  Liv.  ix.  46.  Gell.  vi.  9.  from  scriptuSf  ^.  They  were 
denominated  from  the  magistrates  whom  they  attended;  thus, 
Scriba  quastcriij  iedUitii,  prsetariif  &c.,  and  were  divided  into 
different  decurue;  whence  decuriam  emere^  for  munm  scriUe 
emere,  Cic  Verr.  iii.  7^.  It  was  determined  by  lot  what 
magistrate  each  of  them  should  attend,  Cic*  Cat.  iv.  7*  This 
office  was  more  honourable  among  the  Greeks  than  the  Ro- 
mans, Nep.  Eum.  1.  The  scriba  at  Rome  however  were  ge- 
nerally composed  of  free-born  citizens ;  and  thqr  became  so 
respectable,  that  their  order  is  called  by  Cicero  Jumestus  {quod 
em-um  JSdci  tahuhe  puUicie,  periculague  magistratuum  commU* 
tuntur\  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  79- 

There  were  also  actuarii  or  notarii^  who  took  down  in  short- 
hand what  was  said  or  done  {notis  excipiebant)^  SueL  Jul.  55. 
lliese  were  different  from  the  scriia,  and  were  ccmmoBly 
slaves  or  freedmen,  JDia.  Iv.  7.  The  scriba  were  also  called 
librarzi,  Festus.  But  librarii  is  usually  put  for  those  who 
transcribe  books,  Cic,  Att.  xii.  6.  Suet.  Damit.  10.,  for  which 
purpose  the  wealthy  Romans,  who  had  a  taste  for  literature, 
sometimes  kept  several  slaves,  Nep.  AU.  13. 

The  method  of  writing  short-band  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  Maecenas,  Dio.  Iv.  7- ;  according  to  Isidore,  by  Tiro, 
the  favourite  slave  and  freedman  of  Cicero,  Isid,  i.  22.  Senec. 
Ep.dO. 

II.  PRJECdNESs  heralds  or  public  criers,  who  were  em- 
ployed for  various  purposes : 

1.  In  all  public  assemblies  they  ordered  silence^  (sHentium 
indicebant  vel  imperabani:  ExsimoB,  pueco,  fac  MpuI'O 
AUDiENTiAM,  PiatU.  Pcm.  ptd.  11.)  by  si^inff,  Siletx  vel 
•Xacete;  and  in  sacred  rites  by  a  solemn  form,  Favete 
UNGUIS,  Herat.  Od.  iii.  1.  Ore  favete  omnes,  Virg.  Mn. 
v.  71*  Hence  sacrum  sHentium^  for  aliissimum  or  maxitnum^ 
Horat.  Od.  ii.  IS.  29.  Ore  faventf  they  are  sUent,  Ovid. 
Amor.  iii.  1 3.  29. 

2.  In  the  comitia  they  called  the  tribes  and  centuries  to  give 
their  votes;  they  pronounced  the  vot^  of  each  century;  uiey 
called  out  the  names  of  those  who  were  elected,  Cic.  Verr. 
Y.  15.  (See  p.  87.)  When  laws  were  to  be  passed,  they 
redted  them  to  the  people^  (p.  83.)  In  trials,  they  summoned 
the  judices^  the  persons  accused)  their  accusers,  and  the 
.v?itaes6es« 

Sometimes 
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Sometimes  heralds  were  employed  to  summon  tbe  people 
to  an  assembly,  Liv.  i.  59.  iv.  32.,  and  the  senate  to  the  senate- 
house,  iii.  38.  (see  p.  8.) ;  also  the  soldiers,  when  encamped, 
to  hear  their  general  make  a  speech,  Liv.  L  28. 

3l  In  sales  by  auction,  they  advertised  them  {aucttanem 
amdamabant  vel  prcedicabarU)^  Plaut.  Men.  fin.  Cic  Verr.  iii* 
16.  Off.  iii.  13.  Horat.  de  Art.  Poet.  419. ;  they  stood  by  the 
spear,  and  called  out  what  was  offered.     See  p.  51. 

4.  In  the  public  games ;  they  invited  the  people  to  attend 
them ;  they  ordered  slaves  and  other  improper  persons  to  be 
renpioyed  from  them,  Cic.  de  Resp.  Har.  IS.  Liv.  ii.  37^ ;  they 
proclaimed  {prcedicabant)  the  victors  and  crowned  them,  Cic^ 
Fam.  y.  12. ;  tliey  invited  the  people  to  see  the  secular  games 
which  were  celebrated  only  once  every  110  years,  by  a  solemn 

form,  CONVENITE  AD  LUDOS  SPECTANDOS,  QUOS  NEC  SPECTAYIT 

SUiSQUAM,  NEC  sPECTATCRUs  EST,  Siut.  Cluud.  21.  Herodiou. 
111.  8. 

5.  In  solemn  funerals,  at  which  games  sometimes  used  to 
be  exhibited,  Cic.  de  L^g*  ii-  24.,  they  invited  people  to  at- 
tend by  a  certain  form;  £x8EQuiAS  Chremeti,  quibus  est 

OOMMOD0M,  IRE    JAM    TEMPUS    EST,    OLLUS    EFFERTUR,    Ter. 

Pkarm.  v.  8.  38.  Hence  these  fiinerals  were  called  FU- 
NERA  INDICTIVA,  Fes^  in  Quirites,  Suet.  Jul  84* 
The  pnecones  also  used  to  give  public  notice  when  such  a 
person  died;  thus,  Ollus  q^^Ris  leto  datus  est,  Festus^ 
ibid. 

&  In  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment,  they  sometimes 
signified  the  orders  of  the  magistrate  to  t3ie  lictor,  Zccv 
zxvL  15.  Lictor,  yiroJotH  adds  viReas,  et  in  sum  le«k 
jrimum  age,  ibid.  16. 

7.  When  things  were  lost  or  stolen,  they  searched  for  them^ 
Piaut.  Merc.  iii.  4.  v.  78.  Petron.  Arbit.  c.  67.,  where  aa 
alasion  is  supposed  to  be  made  to  the  custom  abolished  by  the 
'Sbntian  law. 

The  office  of  a  public  crier,  although  not  honourable,  was 
profitable,  Juoenai.  vu.  6,  &c*  They  were  generally  firee-boni» 
aad  divided  into  decwruE. 

Similar  to  theprtecones  were  those  who  collected  the  mon^ 
bidden  for  goods  at  an  auction  fix)m  the  purchaser,  called 
COACTORES,  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6.  86.  Cic.  pro  Client.  64. 
They  were  servants  {ministri)  of  the  mopey-brokers,  who  at- 
tended at  the  auctions:  Hence  coactimet  argentartasjactt^r^ 
to  exercise  the  trade  of  such  a  collector.  Suet.  Vesp.  l.  ibey 
seem  also  to  have  been  employed  by  bankers  ^  .P™^'*'®  Pay- 
ment from  debtors  of.  every  kind.  But  the  o<J«^pf  the 
pablic  revenues  were  likewise  called  COACTORES,  Cic.  pro 
Bab.  Past.  U.  ^^  III.  LIC^ 
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IIL  LICTORES.  The  lictors  were  instituted  by  Romu- 
liM,  who  borrowed  them  from  the  Etruscans.  They  are  com- 
luonly  supposed  to  have  their  name,  Liv.  i.  8.  (a  ligando\  from 
their  binding  the  hands  and  legs  of  criminals  before  they  were 
scourged,  GelL  xii.  3.  They  carried  on  their  shoulder  rods 
{virgas  idmeas^  Plant.  Asin.  ii.  2.  v.  74.  iii.  2.  v.  29.  Viminei 
foices  mrgarutn^  Id.  Epid.  i.  1.  26.  vel  ex  behda^  Plin.  xvi.  18. 
8.  SO.)  bound  with  a  thong  in  the  form  of  a  bundle,  {bacHlos 
loro  coUigatos  in  tnodttm  fascis)  and  an  axe  jutting  out  in.  the 
middle  of  them.  They  went  before  all  the  greater  magistrates, 
except  the  censors,  one  by  one  in  a  line,  Zfu.  xxIt.  44.  He 
who  went  foremost  was  called  PRIMUS  LICTOR,  Cic.  ad 
Frair.  i.  K  7- ;  he  who  went  last,  or  next  to  the  magistrate, 
was  called  PROXIMUS  LICTOR,  Liv.  ibid.  SaUusi.  Jug. 
12.,  or  Posiremusj  Cic.  Divin.  i.  28.,  i.  e.  the  chief  lictor, 
summus  lictor^  who  lised  ta  receive  and  execute  the  commands 
of  the  magistrate. 

The  office  of  the  lictors  was, 

1.  To  remove  the  crowd  {ut  turbam  summoverent),  Liv« 
iii.  11.  48.  viii.  33.  Hon  Od.  ii.  16.  10.  by  saying,  Cedfte, 
Consul  tekit;  date  viam,  vel  locum  consuli;  si  vobis 
viDSTCB,  DiscEOiTE,  QuiRiTfES,  JUv.  ii.  56.,  or  some  such 
w<irds,  {solenms  iUe  lictorum  et  pnsnuncius  damor^  Plin*  Pan. 
61.)  wfaMBDce  the  Ucicr  is  called  summotor  oditAs^  Liv.  xlv»  29* 
Thift  sometimes  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  noise  and  bustl^ 
Iav.  passim.  When  the  magistrate  returned  home^  a  lictor 
knocked  at  the  door  with  bis  rod,  (Jortm^  tOi  mos  est^  virgd 
percussit)f  Liv.  vi«  34.,  which  he  also  did,  when  the  magistrate 
went  to  any  other  bouse^  PUn.  viL  30.  s.  31. 

2.  To  see  that  proper  respect  was  paid  to  the  magistrates, 
( ANIMADVERTERE,  ut  deUius  honos  Us  redderetur).  Suet. 
JuL  80.  What  this  respect  was,  Seneca  informs  us,  Epist.  64., 
namely,  dismounting  from  horseback,  uncovering  the  head, 
Ming  out  of  the  way,  and  also  rising  up  to  thero^  &c.    Suet. 

.  3.  To  inflict  punishment  on  those  who  were  condemned, 
which  they  were  ordered  to  do  in  various  forms :  I,  Lictor, 
cxxuLiGK  MAMUs;  I^    Capdt  obnube  hujus  ;   AanoRi  in- 

XELICI     8178FENDE;     VeRBBRATO    VEL    INTRA    POHiBRIUM   vd 

extra  fom^rium,  Liv.  u  26.  I,  Lictor,  deuoa  ad  palom. 
Id.  viii.  7-  Accede,  Lictor,  vii^gas  et  secures  expedi, 
Id.  viii.  32.  In  eum  lege  aqe,  i.  e^  securi  percute^  ^elfiri, 
xxvi.  16. 

•  The  lictors  were  usually  taken  from  the  lowest  of  the  common 
people,  Liv.  ii.  55.,  and  often,  were  the  freedmen  of  him  on  . 
whom  they  attended.     They  were  different  from  the  public 
slaves,  who  waited  on  the  magistrates*  Cic.'in  Verr.  i.  26* 

IV.  AC- 
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IV.  ACCENSI.  These  seem  to  have  had  their  name  from 
summoning  (ab  acciendo)  the  people  to  an  assembly,  and  thoae 
who  had  law-suits  to  court  {in  jus).  One  of  them  attended  * 
on  the  consul  who  had  not  the  fasces,  Suet.  Jul.  20.  XrfVi 
iii.  at).  Before  the  invention  of  clocks,  one  of  them  called 
out  to  the  praetor  in  court  when  it  was  the  third  hour,  of 
nine  o'clock)  before  noon;  when  it  was  mid-day,  and  the 
ninth  hour,  or  three  o'clock  afternoon,  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling; 
T.  9.  Plin.  vii.  60.  They  were  commonly  the  freedmen  of 
the  magistrate  on  whom  they  attended;  at  least  in  ancient 
times,  Cic.  ad  Fratr.  u  1.  4.  The  Accensi  were  also  an  order 
of  soldiers,  called  Supemumerarii^  because  not  included  in 
the  legion,  FegeL  ii.  19.  Ascon.  in  Cie.  Verr.  i.  28.  Liv, 
viii.  8. 10.  '  0 

V.  VIATORES.  These  were  properly  the  officers  who 
attended  on  the  tribunes,  Liv.  ii.  B6.^  and  aediles,  xxx.  39* 
Anciently  they  used  to  summon  the  senators  from  the  country 
where  they  usually  resided ;  whence  they  had  their  name  (jfiicMf 
tape  in  vift  essent\  Cic.  de  Sen.  16v  Columell.  Praef.  1, 


VL  CARNIFEX.  The  public  execntioner  or  hangman^ 
who  executed  [supplicio  tzfficiebai)  slaves,  and  persons  of  the 
lowest  rank ;  for  slaves  and  freedmen  were  punished  in  a 
manner  different  from  free-born  citizens.  Tacit.  AmuzL  iii.  50* 
The  camifejc  was  of  servile  condition,  and  held  in  such  con*- 
tempt  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  reside  within  the  city,  Cie. 
pro  Rabir.  5.,  but  lived  "without  the  Porta  Metioy  or  Esquilina^ 
Haut.  Pseud,  i.  3.  v.  98.,  near  the  place  destined  for  the 
punishment  of  slaves,  {juxta  locum  seroilibus  poenis  sepositumj 
Tac.  Annal.  xv.  60.  iJ.  32.)  called  Sestertiumj  Plutarch,  in  Galb., 
where  were  erected  crosses  and  gibbets,  {cruces  et  patibula^ 
Tac.  Annal.  xiv.  33.)  and  where  also  the  bodies  of  slaves 
were  burnt,  Plaid.  Cos.  il.  6.  v.  2.,  or  thrown  out  unburied^ 
Hor.  Epod.  v.  99. 

Some  think  that  the  camifex  was  anciently  keeper  of  the 
prison  under  the  Triumviri  capitales^  who  had  only  the  supei^ 
intendance  or  care  of  it :  hence  tradere  vel  trahere  ad  camificemy 
to  imprison.  Plant.  Sud.  iii.  6.  v.  19. 


LAWS  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

.T^E  laws  of  any  country  are  rules  established  by  public 
authority,  and  enforced  by^anctions,  to  direct  the  con- 
duct, and  secure  the  righta of  its  inh^itants.  .(LEX  Justi  in- 

M  3  justique 
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judique  r^ula,  Senec  de  Bencf.  iv.  12.  Leges  quid  aliud  $unf^ 
fuam  minis  mixta  pracepta  ?  Id.  Ijpist  94.) 

The  laws  of  Rome  were  ordained  by  the  people,  upon  the 
application  of  a  magistrate  {rqgante  magistratu).  See  p.  SO.  83. 

The  great  foundation  of  Roman  law  or  jurisprudence 
(Romani  juris)f  was  that  collection  of  laws  called  the  law,  Liv* 
xxxiv.  6.,  or  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  compiled  by  the  de^ 
cemviri^  and  ratified  by  the  people,  (see  p.  148.)  a  work,  in  the 
opinion  of  Cicero,  superior  to  jail  the  libraries  of  philosophers 
{omnibus  omnium  philoscphorum  bibliothecis  ant€ponendum\  de 
Orat.  i.  44.  Nothing  now  remains  of  these  laws,  but  scattered 
fragments* 

The  unsettled  state  of  the  Roman  government,  the  extension 
of  the  empire,  the  increase  of  riches,  and  consequently  of  the 
number  of  crimes,  with  various  other  circumstances,  ffave 
occasion  to  a  great  many  new  laws,  [corruptissimA  repiwlicd 
plurima  legeSj  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  270 

At  first  those  ordinances  only  obtained  the  name  of  laws, 
vhich  were  made  by  the  Comitia  Ceniuriala  (POPULISCI- 
TA),  Tacit.  AnnaL  iii.  58.,  but  afterwards  those  also  which 
were  made  by  the  Comitia  Tributa  (PLEBISCITA),  when 
they  were  made  binding  on  the  whole  Roman  people ;  first 
by  the  Horatian  law  (ut  quod  trihutim  plebes  jussisset,  populuni 
teneret)f  Liv.  iii.  55.,  and  afterwards  more  precisely  by  the 
Publilian  and  Hoitensian  laws,  {ut  plebiscita  OMNES  QUI* 
RITES  tenerent,)  Liv.  viii.  12.  Epit^xi.  Plin.  xvi.  ]0.  s.15. 
Gell.  XV.  27. 

The  different  laws  are  distinguished  by  the  name  {nomen 
gentis)  of  the  persons  who  proposed  them,  and  by  the  subject 
to  which  they  refer. 

Any  order  of  the  people  was  called  LEX,  whether  it  re- 
elected the  public  {jus  publicum  vel  sacrum)^  the  right  of  pri- 
vate persons  {jus  privatum  vel  civik\  or  the  particular  interest 
of  an  individual.  But  this  last  was  properly  called  PRIVI* 
LEGIUM,  Gell.  x.  20.  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Mil. 
'  The  lawa  proposed  by  a  consul  were  called  CONSULA- 
BES,  Cic.  Seat.  64.,  by  a  tribune,  TRIBUNITIiE,  Cic.  in 
BuU.  ii,  8.,  by  the  decemviri,  DECEMVIRALES,  Liv.  iU. 
55,  56,  57. 


DIFFERENT  SIGNIFICATIONS  OF  JUS  AND  LEX, 
AND  THE  DIFFERENT  SPECIES  OF  THE  RO- 
MAN LAW. 

rPHE  words,  Jus  and  LejPf  are  used  in  various  senses.    They 
-^  are  both  expressed  by  the  English  word,  LAW. 

II  Jus 
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Jus  piroperly  implies  what  is  Just  and  right  in  itself,  or  what 
from  any  cause  is  binding  upon  us^  Gc.  de  Qffk.  iiu  21.  Le^ 
is  a  written  statute  or  ordinance:  (Lb3c,  qu^e  scripto  sancit^ 
juod  tmUi  out  jii>endOi  aui  Detando^  Cic  de  Lieg,  i.  6.,  a  le- 
GENDO,  juod  l^  soletj  ut  innotescaty  Varro  de  Lat  Ling.  v.  7., 
l^ere lq;es prcposUasjussere^  Liv. iiL 34.)  vela  delectu,  Cic.  de 
Leg.  u  S^f  ajusio  el  jure  l^endo^  i.  e.  eligenda,  from  the  choice 
of  what  is  just  and  right,  Id.  u.  5.  hvXfjustamm  irffustorum^ 
que  dtstindia,  ibid.— -— Gfr^eoo  nomine  appellata^  Nojttof,  a  suum 
euifue  Iriboendo^  Id.  i.  6.) 

Jitf  is  properly  what  the  law  ordains^  or  the  obligation 
which  it  imposes;  {est  enim  JUS  quod  LEX  constihiit^  Thutr 
is  law,  ory  That  is  binding,  which  the  law  ordains,  Cic.  de 
Legg.  i.1^.  ad  Herenn.  ix.  13.)  Or,  according  to  the  Twelve 
Tables^  Quodcunque  populub  jusbit,  id  jus  esto,  Liv.  vii. 

17*  ix.  33.  2U0D  MAJOR  PABS,  JUDICABIT,  ID  JUS  RATUMgUE. 

saro,  Cic. 

But^  and  lex  have  a  difierent  meaning,  according  to  the 
words  with  which  they  ate  joined :  thus. 

Jus  MATURA  vel  NATURALE,  is  what  nature  or  right  reason- 
teaches  to  be  light ;  sxxAjus  gentium,  what  all  nations  esteemed' 
,  to  be  right :  both  commonly  reckoned  the  sam^  Cic.  Sext.  A2. 
Hartisp.  resp.  14. 

Jus  cimum  yel  Oivile,  ia  what  the  inhabitanta  of  a  particular 
country  esteem  to  b^  right,  either  by  nature,  custom,  or  statute,. 
Cic  Topic.  5.  Offi  iii.  16,  \1.  de  Oral.  i.  48.  Hence  constituere 
jus,  quo  omnes  utantur,  pro  Dom.  eta  subjecti  sini,  pro  Cffidn* 
So  jus  Romanumf  AngHcum,  &c  When  no  word  is  added  to 
restrict  it.  Job  aviLE  is  put  for  the  civil  law  of  the  Romans. 
Cicero  sometimes  opposes^  civile  to  jus  naturale,  Sext.  42.» 
and  sometimes  to  what  we  call  Criminal  law  (Jus publicum)^. 
Ycrr-.  i.  42.  CsBcin.  2.  in  CseciL  5. 

nfus  COMMUNE,,  what  is  held  to  be  right  among  men  in  gene- 
ral, or  among  the  inhabitants  of  any  country,  Cic  Cacin.  4*. 
Digest,  et  Institut. 

Jus  FUXUctJM  et  PRIVATUM)  what  is  right  with  respect  to*^ 
the  people  {quasi  jus  populicum,)  or  the  public  at  large^  and. 
with  respect  to  individuals ;  political  and  civil  law,  Liv.  iii. . 
34.  Cic.  Fam.  iv.  14.  Plin.  Bpist.  i.  22.  But  jus  publicum  is . 
mko  put  for  the  right  which  ihe  citizens  in  common  enjoyed 
(jus  commune),  Terent  Phorm.  ii.  2.  65. 

Jus  Senatorium  {^pox%  juris  puhlici),  what  related  to  the 
ririits  and  customs  of  the  senate ;  what  was  the  power  of  those 
v^o  might  make  a  motion  in  the  senate,  {quapoiestas  refer en^ 
tibusj)  {see  p.  120  what  the  privilege  of  those^  who  delivered 
their  opinion  {quid  eensentibus  jus)  i  what  the  power  of  the 

M  4  magistrates^ 
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magistrates,  and  the  Tights  of  the  rest  cf  the  m^mbers^  &cu 
Plin.  Ep.  viii.  14. 

Jm  DiviNUM  et  HUMANUM,  what  is  right  with  respect  to  things 

divine  and  human,  Liv,\.  18.  xxxix.  16.  Tacit.  AnnalAii.26^ 

70.  yi.  261     Hence  Jos  etjvra  sinunt^  laws  divine  land  humacr 

Virg.  G.  L  2G9.,  Contra  jm  fasque^  Sail.  Cat,  15.  Jus  /asque 

exuerey  Tacit.  Hist  iiL  5.     Omne  jus  et  fas  dekre^  Cic.     GbiO 

jure^^  quave  iiyuria^  right  or  wrong,  Terent.  And.  i.  S.  9.  Per 

fas  ^  ntfaSf  Li  v.  vi.  14.  Jus  et  inparia^  SalL  Jug»  16<  Jure 

fieri^  jure  ctesus^  Suet.  Jul.  76. 

Jus  P&ATORiUM,  what  the  edicts  of  the  prsetor  ordained  to 
•be  right,  Cic,  de  Office,  i.  10.  Ver.  L  44. 

Jus  HONORAIUUM.     See  p.  1 12. 

Jm  Flavianum,  JBlianum,  &c.  the  books  of  law. composed 
by  Flavius,  X^it;..  ix.  46.  ^ins,  &c«  Urbanum,  i.  e.  civile 
privatum^  ex, quo  jus  dicit  prietor  urbanus^  Cic.  Verr.  Act.  i.  1. 

Jus  Pb^^diatorium.  The  law  observed  with  respect  to  the 
goods  {pradia  yfel  pradia  bona^  Ascon.  in  Cic.)  of  those  who 
were  sureties  (prades)  for  the  farmers  of  the  public  revenues^ 
or  undertakers  of  the  public  works  {inancipes\  which  were 
pledged  to  the  public  {publico  obligata  vel  pignori  oppositay 
and  sold,,  if  the  &hner  or  undertaker  did  not  perform  hia 
bargain,  Cic,  pro  Balb.  20*  Verr^  i.  54.  Fam^  v*  20.  Suet. 
Claud,  9.  Hence  Pr^diator,  a  person  who  laid  out  his^ 
mcMaey  in  purchasing  these  goods,  Cic,  Ait,  xiu  14.  17*,  and 
who^  of  course^  was  well  acquainted  with  what  was  right  or 
wrong  in  such  matters  {juris  pradatorii  peritus).  Id.  Balb.  20. 

Jus  Feciale,  the  law  of  arms  or  heraldry,  Cic,  Qffic.  i.  llf> 
or  the  form  of  proclaiming  war,  Liv*  L  32.  ^ 

Jus  Legitimum,  the  common  or  ordinary  law,  the  same  with 
jus  dvUcj  Cic.  pro  Dom.  13,  14.,  but^ttf  legitimum  exigere^  U> 
demand  one's  legal  right,  or  what  is  legally  due,  Fam,  viii.  6. 

Jus  CoNSUETuniNis,  what  long  use  hath  established^  op- 
posed to  LEGE^  OX  jus  scriptum^  statute  or  written  law,  Cic. 
ile  Invent,  ii.  22.  54.  Jus  civile  constat  aut  ex  scripto  aut  sine 
seriptOy  1.  6.  D.  de  Justit.  et  Jur. 

Jus  PoNTinciUM  vel  sacrum,  what  is  right  with  regard  to 
religion  and  sacred  things',  much  the  same  with  what  was  after- 
wards called  Ecclesiastical  Laxv,  ,Cic.>  pro  Dom.  J 2,  13,  14.,  de 
Legibus,  ii.  18,  &c,  Liv.  i.  20.  So  Jus  religionism  augurum, 
utremoniatwn^  auspiciorwn^  &c. 

Jus  Bellk^uu  vel  belli,  Mbat  may  be  justly  done  to  a  state 
at  war  with  us,  and  to  the  conquered,  Cas,  de  Bell.  G,  i.  27* 
Cic,  Offl  i,  1 1.  iti.  29.  Liv.  i.  1.  v.  27.  Hence  Leges  silerU 
irUer  arma^  Cic.  in  Mil.  4.  Perrejus  in  armis^  Liv.  v.  3.  i^a- 
€erejus  tnse^  Lucan.  iil.821.  viiL  642..  i:^  1078»  J^ue  datum 

&  scelri^ 
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9cderi^  a  snccesgfiil  usurpation,  by  whidi  impunity  and  a  #anor 
tion  were  given  to  crimes,  Id.  L  2. 

Juris  disdflina^  the  knowledge  of  law,  Cic.  Legg.  i.  5«  in* 
teUigentia^  PhiL  ix.  5.  interpi-etatio^  0£P.  i«  11.  Sruniosi^/Hra, 
i.  e.  jurisprudeniicBj  Students  in  law,  SueL  Ner.  32.  GeU.  xii. 
13.    Qnmdtij  peritii  &c.  Lawyers,  CVc. 

Jure  et  legibus^  by  common  and  statute  law,  Cic.  Verr.  u 
42.  44.  So  Horace,  Fafr  Atmus  est  quisP  Qfu'  comtdia  patrum^ 
qui  leges,  juraque  servaty  &c  Epist«  i.  xTi»^40»  Jura  dabai 
Iqresque  viris^  Virg.  ^n.  i.  509. 

But  Jura  is  often  put"  for  laws  in  general;  thus,  Nova  Jura 
conderCf  Liv.  iii.  33.  Jura  inverUa  metu  injustifateare  necesse 
e$ty  Horat.  Sat.  L  iii.  111.  Art.  P.  .122.  398.,  civieajurare^ 
spondere,  £p.  1.  3.  23. 

Jus  and  JEquitas  are  distinguished,  Cic.  Offl  iii.  16.  Virg^. 
ii.  426.,  jus  and  justitia ;  jus  civile  and  legeSy  Phil,  ix*  5«     So  j 

JEquum  et  bonum^  is  opposed  to  callidum  versutupiquejus^  ao  ^' .  ! 

artful  interpretation  of  a  written  Jaw,  Ccecitu  23.  Surnvtumjus^  ^ 

the  rigour  of  the  law,  summa  injuria^  Off.  i.  10.    Summo  jure  ! 

agere,  contendere^  experirij  &c  to  try  the  utmost  stretch  of  I 

law.  i 

Jua  vel  JURA  Quiritium,  cixnum^  ice.     See  p.  40,  &c. 

Jura  sanguinis^  cognationisj  &c.  necessiiudOf  v.  jus  necessiiudi^  \ 

niSf  relationship.  Suet.  Calig.  16. 

Jus  regnif  a  right  to  the  crown,  Liv.  i.  49.  Honorumy  to  pre^ 
ferments,  Tacit.xiy.S.    QuHmsperJraudemjusJuit,  powwor  I 

authority,  Sallust.  Jug.  3.  Jus  luxuria  puUica  datum  esty  a 
licence,  Senec.  Epist.  18.  duibus /allere  ac  Jitrari  jus  eraty 
Suet.  Ner.  16.  In  jus  et  ditionem  vel  potestatem  alieujus  vemrei 
concederey  Liv*  &  Sail.  *  Habere  jus  in  aliqttem  s  sui  juris  esse 
ac  mancipiiy  i.  e.  sui  arbitrii  et  nemini  parerCf  to  be  one's  own 
master,  Cic.  In  contraoerso  jure  esty  it  is  a  point  of  law  not 
fixed  or  determined,  Uv.  iii.  55. 

Jus  dicere  vel  reddere^  to  administer  justice.  Dare  jus  gra-^ 
tuBy  to  sacrifice  justice  to  interest,  Liv. 

Jus  is  also  put  for  the  place  where  justice  is  administered ; 
thus.  In  jus  ramus,  i.  e,  ad  prataris  seUam^  Donat.  in  Ten 
Phonn.  y.  1. 43.  88.  In  jurey  i.  e.  apud  pratoremy  in  court, 
Plaut.  Bud.  iii.  6.  28.  Men.  iv.  2.  19.  De  jw*e  currerCy  from 
court,  C/c«  Quint.  25. 

LEX  is  often  taken  in  the  same  general  sense  with  Jus :  thus; 
Lex  est  recta  ratio  imperandi  atque  prohibendiy  a  numine  deorum 
traeta;  juAorum  injustorumque  distinctio ;  {Stemum  quiddamy 
quod  universum  mundum,  regit ;  —  Consensio  omnium  gentium  lex 
natures putanda  est;  nan  scripta  sed  nata  kx: — Saluspcpuli 

suprema 
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stqfrmna  lex  esto  $  fundamentum  libertatis,  Jons  €eqtdtatis^  %€• 
Cic.  de  Legg.  —  pro  Cluent  53. 

Leges  is  put,  not  only  for  the  ordinances  of  the  Roman 
people,  bat  for  any  established  regulations;  thus,  of  the  free 
towns.  Leges  municipales,  Cic.  Font.  vi.  18.,  of  the  allied 
towns,  Verr.  ii.  49,  50.,  of  the  provinces,  ibid.  13. 

When  Lex  is  put  absolutely,  the&nK?  ofthe  Twelve  Tables  is 
meant;  as.  Lege  htereditas  adgentem  Minuciam  veniebat,  Cic. 
Verr.  i.  45.  Ea  ad  nos  redibat  lege  hdsreditas^  Ter.  Hecjrr.  i. 
2.97. 

i  Lbges  CENSORfJE,  forms  of  leases  or  regulations  made  by 
the  censors,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  55.  iii.  7*  Prao.  Cons.  5%  Rabir. 
Perd.  3.  ad  Q.  Fr.  i.  12.  Lex  mancipii  vel  mancipiumj  the 
form  and  condition  of  conveying  property,  de  Orat.  L  39.  Cic* 
Q^  iii.  16. 

Leges  vendiHonis  vel  "oenalium  vendendorum^  agrum  vel  do^ 
mum  possidendij  &c.  Rules  or  conditions,  Cic.  de  Orai.  i.  58. 
Herat*  Epist.  ii.  2.  v.  18.  Hence  Emere^  vendere  hsc  vel  ilia 
legCf  u  e.  sub  hoc  canditione  yel  pacto^  Suet*  Aug.  21.  Ed  lege* 
{i.  e.  eac  pacto  et  conventu)  exieratj  Cic.  Att.  vi.  3.  Hoc  l^e 
atque  omine^  Ter.  And.  i.  2.  29.  Heaut.  v.  5.  10.  Lex  vitie 
qua  nati  sumus,  Cic.  Tus.  16.;  med  lege  utar,  I  will  observe 
my  rule,  Ter.  Phorm.  iii.  2.  ult. 

Leges  histories^  foematum^  versuum^  &c.  Rules  observed  in 
writing,  Cic.  de  Legg.  i.  i.  de  Orat.  iii.  49.  Thus  we  say,  the 
lams  of  history,  of  poetiy,  versifying,  &c.  and  in  a  similar 
senses  the  laws  of  motion,  magnetism,  mechanics,  &c. 

In  the  Corpus  Juris,  Lex  is  put  for  the  Christian  religion ; 
thus  Lex  Ckristiana^  Catkolicoj  venerabiliSf  sanctissimaj  &e. 
But  we  in  a  similar  sense  use  the  word  lam  for  the  Jewish 
rdigion;  as  the  Lono  and  the  Gospel:  or  for  the  Books  of 
Moses ;  as,  the  Lam  and  the  Prophets. 

Jus  RoMANUM,  or  Boman  Icem^  was  either  written  or  un^ 
written  lam  (Jus  scriptum  aut  non  scriptuu).  The  several 
species  which  constituted  the  jus  scriptum^  were,  laws,  properly 
so  called,  the  decrees  of  the  senate^  the  edicts  or  decisions  of 
magistrates,  and  the  opinions  or  writings  of  lawyers.  Un- 
written law  (jus  non  scriptum),  comprehended  natural  equity 
and  custom.  Anciently  jus  scripium  only  comprdiended 
laws  properly  so  called.  Digest,  de  Orig.  Jur.  All  these  are 
frequently  enumerated  or  alluded  to  by  Cicero,  who  calls  them 
Pontes  aquitatis,  Topic.  5.  4^c.  ad  Herenn.  ii.  IS. 
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LAWS  OF  THE  DECEMVIRI,  OR,  THE 

XII  TABLES. 

X/'ARIOUS  authors  have  endeavoured  to  collect  and  arrange 
the  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  Of  these  the  mofit 
eminent  is  Godfrey  {Jacobiis  Gothqfredm.) 

According  to  his  account, 

The  L  table  is  supposed  to  have  treated  of  law-suits ;  the 
IL  of  thefts  and  robberies;  HI.  of  loans,  and  the  right  of  cre- 
ditors over  their  debtors ;  IV.  of  the  right  of  fathers  of  fami- 
lies; V.  of  inheritances  and  guardianships;  VI.  of  property 
and  possession ;  VIL  of  trespasses  and  damages ;  VIIL  of 
estates  in  the  country ;  IX.  of  the  common  rights  of  the 
people ;  X.  of  funerals,  and  all  ceremonies  relating  to  thq 
dead;  XL  of  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  of  religion; 
XII.  of  marriages,  and  the  right  of  husbands. 

Several  ancient  lawyers  are  said  to  have  commented  on 
these  laws,  Cic.  de  Legg.  ii«  23.  Plin»  xiv.  IS.,  but  their  worka 
are  lost 

Hie  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables  have  been  collected 
from  various  authors,  many  of  them  from  Cicero.  The  laws 
are  in  general  very  briefly  expressed :  thus, 

Si  in  jus  vocet,  atque  (i.  e.  statim)  £at« 

Si  membrum  kufsit  {ruperii\  ni  cum  £o  pacit  {pacisce^ 

iUr\  TALIO  ISSTO. 

Si   falsuh  testimonium   dicassit   {iixerit)  saxo  deji- 

CITOR. 

Privilegia  ne  irroganto  ;  sc.  magisiratus. 

De  capite  {de  vitd^  liba-taUi  et  jure)  civis  Romani,  nisi 
PER  maximum  centuriatum  {ftr  comitia  ceniuriala)  ne  fe- 
aunto. 

Quod  postremum  populus  jussit,  id  jus  ratum  esto. 

Hominem  mortuum  in  urue  ne  sepelito,  neve  urito. 

Ad  Divos  adeunto  caste:  pietatem  adhibento,  opes 
amovento.    Qui  secus  faxit,  Deus  ipse  vindex  erit. 

FeRIIS  JURGIA  amovento.  £x  PATRIIS  RITIBUS  OPTIMA 
COLUNTO. 

PeRJURII  POENA  DIVINA,  EXITIUM;   HUMANA,  DEDECUS.  , 

Impius  ne  audeto  placare  donis  I  ram  Deorum. 

NeQUIS   AGRUM  CONSECRATO,   AURI,   ARGENTI,   EBORIS   iBA- 

crandi  modus  esto. 

The  most  important  particulars  in  the  fragments  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  come  naturally  to  be  mentionea  and  explained 
elsewhere  in  various  places. 

After  the  publication  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  every  one  un- 
derstood 
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derstood  what  was  his  right,  but  did  not  know  the  way  to 
obtain  it.  For  this  they  depended  on  the  assistance  of  their 
patrons. 

From  the  Twelve  Tables  were  composed  certain  rites  and 
forms,  which  were  necessary  to  be  observed  in  prosecutipg 
law-suits  {quibus  inter  se  homines  dtsceptarent\  called  ACTIO- 
NES  LEGIS.  The  forms  used  in  making  bargains,  in  trans-* 
ferring  property,  &c.  were  called  ACTUS  LEGITIMI. — 
There  were  also  certain  days  on  which  a  law-suit  could  be 
raised  {quando  lege  agiposset)^  or  justice  could  be  lawfully  ad- 
ministered {dies  FASTI),  and  others  on  which  that  could  not 
be  done  (NE FASTI) ;  anji  some  on  which  it  could  tie  done 
for  one  part  of  the  day,  and  not  for  another  (INTERCISI). 
The  knowledge  of  all  these  things  was  confined  to  the  patri* 
cians,  and  chiefly  to  the  Pontifices^  for  many  years ;  till  one 
Cn.  Flavius,  the  son  of  a  ireedman,  the  scribe  or  clerk  of 
Appius  Claudius  Csecus,  a  lawyer,  who  hud  arranged  in  writ* 
ing  these  actiones  and  days,  stole  or  copied  the  book  which 
Appius  had  composed,  and  published  i^  A.  U.  >  440.  {fados 
publicavity  et  actionis  primutn  edidit.)  In  return  for  which 
favour  he  was  made  curule  sedile  by  the  people,  and  afterwards 
prstor.  From  him  the  book  was  called  JUS  CIVILE  FLA- 
VIANUM,  Zip.  ix.  46.  Cic.de  Orat.i.A\.  Munen.\l.  Att. 
vu  \A.2.^T.'D.de  Orig.  Juris.  GeU.  yi.  9.  Valer.  Max.  ii.  5. 2. 
Plin.  xxxiii.  1.  s.  6. 

The  patricians,  vexed  at  this,  contrived  new  forms  of  pro* 
cess ;  and  to  prevent  their  beine  made  public,  expressed  them 
in  writing  by  certain  secret  marks,  (NOTIS,  Cicpro  Mur.  ll.» 
somewhat  like  what  are  now  used  in  writing  short-hand,)  or, 
as  others  think,  by  putting  one  letter  for  another,  (as  Augus- 
tus did.  Suet.  Aug.  88.)  or  one  letter  for  a  whole  word,  (per 
SIGLAS,  as  it  is  called  by  later  writers.)  However,  tneae 
forms  also  were  pubh'shed  by  Sextus  JElius  Catus,  (who  for 
his  knowledge  in  the  civil  law,  is  called  by  Ennius  egregie 
cordaius  homo^  a  remarkably  wise  man,  Cic.  de  Oral.  i.  45.) 
His  book  was  named  JUS  iELIANUM. 

The  only  thing  now  left  to  the  patricians  was  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  law;  which  was  long  peculiar  to  that  order,  and 
the  means  of  raising  several  of  them  to  the  highest  honours  of 
the  state. 

The  origin  of  lawyers  at  Rome  was  derived  from  the  insti- 
tution of  patronage.  (See  p.  28.)  It  was  one  of  the  offices  of 
a  patron,  to  explain  the  law  to  his  clients,  and  manage  their 
law— suits. 

TITUS  CORUNCANIUS,  who  was  the  first  plebeian 
Pontifex  Maximus,  A.  U.  500.,  Liv.  epii*  18.,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  gave  his  advice  fireely  to  all  the  citi- 

.'zens 
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zens  Without  distioctioD,  /•  2.  §  35. 38*  D.  de  Orig.  Jim^  whom 
many  afterwards  imitated;  as,  Manilius,  Crassus,  MuciusScse- 
vola,  C.  AquiliuSy  Gallus,  Trebatius,  Sulpicius,  &c. 

TliQse  who  professed  to  give  advice  to  all  promiscuously, 
used  to  walk  across  the  forum  {transverso  foro\  and  were  ap- 
plied to  {fld  eos  adibatur)  there,  or  at  their  own  houses,  Cic. 
OraL  iii.  33.  Such  as  were  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  ia 
law,  often  had  their  doors  beset  with  clients  before  day-break, 
Hon  Sal.  L  1.  v.  9.  EpisU  \u  I.  103.,  for  their  gate  was  open 
to  all,  (ctmctisjanua  patebaty  Tibull.  i.  4.  78.)  and  the  house  of 
an  eminent  lawyer  was  as  it  were  the  oracle  of  tlie  whole  city, 
Cic,  de  Orat.  u  45.     Hence  Cicero  calls  their  power  Regnum 

JUDICIALEi    Jit  i.  1. 

The  lawyer  gave  his  answers  from  an  elevated  seat  {ex  soKoj 
tanquam  ex  tripode),  Cic.  de  Legg.  1.  3.  Orat  ii.  33.  iii.  33. 
The  client  coming  up  to  him  said,  Licet  consulere?  Cic. 
pro  Mur.  13.  The  lawyer  answered,  Consule.  Then  the 
matter  was  proposed,  and  an  answer  returned  very  shortly; 

thus,    QuJ£RO  AN   EXISTIMES  ?    Vel,     Id     JUS  £6T    NECNE  ? 

Secundum  ea,  qvm  proponuntub,  existimo,  placet, 
PUTO,  Horat.  SaL  ii.  3.  192.  Lawyers  gave  their  opinions 
either  byword  of  mouth,  or  in  writing;  commonly  without 
ai^  reason  annexed,  Seriec.  Epist.  94.,  but  not  always* 

Sometimes  in  difficult  cases,  the  lawyers  used  to  meet  near 
the  temple  of  Apollo  in  the  Forurn^  Juvenal,  i.  128.,  and  after 
deUberadng  together,  (which  was  called  DISPUTATIO 
FORI,)  they  pronounced  a  joint  opinion.  Hence  what  was 
determined  hy  the  lawyers,  and  adopted  by  custom,  was 
called  Recepta  sentemtia,  Receptum  jus^  Receptus  mos 
POST  MULTAS  TARIATI0NE8  RECEPTUM ;  and  the  rules  observed 
in  legal  transactions  by  their  consent,  were  called  Reguub 

JURIS. 

When  the  laws  or  edicts  of  the  praetor  seemed  defective^ 
the  lawyers  supplied  what  was  wanting  in  both  from  natural 
equity ;  and  their  opinions  in  process  of  time  obtained  the 
authority  of  laws.  Hence  lawyers  were  called  not  only  m« 
Urpretes,  but  also  CONDITORES  et  AUCTORES  JURIS, 
Digest,  and  their  opinions,  JUS  CIVILE,  Cic.  pro  Caciru  24., 
ie  Qffic.  iii.  16.,  opposed  to  legesj  Ceecin.  26. 

Cicero  complains  that  many ^  excellent  institutions  had  been ' 
perrerted  by  the  refinements  of  lawyers,  pro  Mur.  12. 

Under  the  republic,  any  one  that  pleased  might  profess  to 

Siwe  advice  about  matters  of  law ;  but  at  first  this  was  only 
one  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  and  such  as  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  superior  knowledge  and  wisdom*  By  the 
Cincian  law,  lawyers  were  prohibited  from  taking  fees  or 
presents  from  tliose  who  consulted  them;  hence,  turpe  reos 

EMPTA 
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EMPTA  vtiseros  defendere  lingud,  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  10.  39.) 
which  rendered  the  profession  of  jurisprudence  highly  re- 
spectable as  being  undertaken  by  men  of  rank  and  learning, 
not  from  the  love  of  gain,  but  from  a  desire  of  assisting 
their  fellow-citizens,  and  through  their  favour  of  rising  to 
preferments.  Augustus  enforced  this  law  by  ordaining  that 
those  who  transgressed  it  should  restore  four-fold,  Dio.  liv.  18. 

Under  the  emperors  lawyers  were  permitted  to  take  fees 
(HONORARIUI^,  certam  justamque  mercedemj  Suet.  Ner. 
170  f^o"^  ^h^i^  clients;  but  not  above  a  certain  sum,  {capien' 
dis  pecuniis  posuit  modum  (sc.  Claudius)  us^ie  ad  dena  sestertia^ 
Tac.  Annal.  xi.  70  and  after  the  business  was  done.  {Peradis 
negotiis  permittebai  pectmius  duntaxat  decern  miliium  dare^  Plin. 
Epist*  v.  21.)  Thus  the  ancient  connection  between  patrons 
and  clients  fell  into  disuse,  and  every  thing  was  done  for  hire. 
Persons  of  the  lowest  rank  sometimes  assumed  the  profession 
of  lawyers,  Juvenal,  viiu  47, ,  pleadings  became  venal  (ventre 
advocati(mes)f  advocates  made  a  shameful  trade  of  their  func- 
tion by  fomenting  law-suits  {in  lites  coire);  and,  instead  of 
honour,  which  was  formerly  their  only  reward,  lived  upoii 
the  spoils  of  their  fellow-citizens,  firom  whom  they  received 
lar^  and  annual  salaries,  Plin.Ep.  v.  14.  Various  edicts 
{edtctUy  librii  vel  libeUi)  were  published  by  the  emperors  to 
check  this  corruption,  ibid.^  also  decrees  of  the  senate,  Id.  v.  21«, 
but  these  were  artfully  eluded. 

Lawyers  were  consulted,  not  only  by  private  persons,  but 
also  {in  consilium  adhibebaniur^  vel  assumebantur)  by  magistral^ 
and  judges,  Cic.  Top.  17.  Murcen.  13.  Cadn^  24.  GelL  xiii. 
18.  PUn.  JEp.  iv.  22.  vi.  11.,  and  a  certain  number  of  them 
attended  every  proconsul  and  propraetor  to  his  province. 

Augustus  granted  the  liberty  of  answering  in  questions  of 
law  only  to  particular  persons,  and  restricted  the  judges  not 
to  deviate  from  their  opinion,  I.  2.  §  ulL  D.  de  Orig.  Jwr.^  that 
thus  he  might  bend  the  laws,  and  make  them  subservient  to 
despotism.  His  successors  (except  Caligula,  Suet.  34.)  imi- 
tated this  example;  till  Adrian  restorra  to  lawyers  their 
former  liberty.  Dig.  ibid.^  which  they  are  supposed  to  have 
retained  to  the  time  of  Severus.  What  altersttions  after  that 
took  place^  is  not  sufficiently  ascertained. 

Of  the  lawyers  who  flourished  under  the  emperors,  the 
most  remarkable  were  M.  ANTISTIUS  LABEO,  {incor- 
ruptee  Ubertalis  vir^  Tacit  Annal.  iii.  75.  Gell.  xiii.  12.)  and 
C.  ATEIUS  CAPITO  {cujus  obsequium  dominantibus  mgis 
prchabatuTy  Tacit,  ibid.)  under  Augustus ;  and  these  two^  from 
their  difierent  characters  and  opmions,  gave  rise  to  various 
sects  of  lawyers  after  them;  CASSIUS,  under  Claudius,  {Ca^ 
iiance  scholce princeps,)  Plin.Ep.vii.  24,;  SALVIUS  JULIA- 
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NUS,  under  Hadrian;  POMPONIUS»  under  Julian;  CAIUS, 
under  the  Antonines ;  PAPINIANUS»  under  Severus ;  UL- 
PIANUS  and  PAULUS,  under  Alexander  Severus  ;  HER- 
MOGENES,  under  Constantine,  &c. 

Under  the  republic,  young  men  who  intended  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  after  finishing  the 
usual  studies  of  grammar,  Grecian  literature,  and  philosophy, 
{Cic.  in  Brui.  80.  Qffli.l.  Suet,  de  Clar.  Rhet.  1,  2.,  sludia 
iiBfiRALiA  V.  HUMANITATI8,  PUttarch.  in  Lucyil.  princ.)  usually 
attached  themselves  to  some  eminent  lav^yer,  as  Cicero  did  to 
Q.  Mucins  Scsevola,  Cic.  de  Amic.  I.,  whom  they  ali^ays  at- 
tended, that  they  might  derive  knowledge  from  his  experience 
and  conversation.  For  these  illustrious  men  did  not  open 
schools  for  teaching  law,  as  the  lawyers  afterwards  did  under 
the  emperors,  whose  scholars  were  called  AUDITORES, 
Senec*  Contr.  25. 

The  writings  of  several  of  these  lawyers  came  to  be  as 
much  respected  in  courts  of  justice  {usufori),  as  the  laws 
themselves,  1.2.  $  38.  D.  de  Orig.  Juris.  But  this  happened 
only  by  tacit  consent.  Those  laws  only  had  a  binding  force^ 
which  were  solemnly  enacted  by  the  whole  Roman  people 
assembled  in  the  Comitia.  Of  these,  the  following  are  the 
chief. 


LAWS  OF  THE  ROMANS  MADE  AT  DIFFERENT 

TIMES. 

TEX  ACILIA,  1.  About  transplanting  colonies  {de  cohmiis 
^  deducendis)y  by  the  tribune  C.  Acilius,  A.  U.  556.,  Zav^ 
xxxiii.  29. 

2.  About  extortion  {de  repetundis\  by  Manius  Acilius 
Glabrio^  a  tribune^  (some  say  consul,)  A.  U.  683.  That  in 
triab  for  this  crime^  sentence  should  be  pass^,  after  the 
cause  was  once  pleaded  {semel  dictd  causd)^  and  that  there 
should  not  be  a  second  hearing  {ne  reus  camp^endinaretur)^ 
Ciq.  prooem*  in  Verr.  1 7-  i*  9.  Ascon.  in  Cic. 

Lex  ^BUTIA,  by  the  tribune  ^butius,  prohibiting  the 
proposer  of  a  law  concerning  any  charge  or  power,  from  con- 
ferring that  charge  or  power  on  himseli^  his  colleagues,  or  rela^ 
tions,  Cic.  in  Rtdl.  ii.  8. 

Another  concerning  the  Judices,  called  Cenitamriy  which 
ia  said  to  have  diminished  the  obligation  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  and  to  have  abolished  various  customs  which  they 
ordained^  GeU.  xvi.  10.  ix.  18.,  especially  that  curious  custom 
borrowed  from  the  Athenians,  (Aristqph.  in  nub.  v.  498* 
Phtoy  de  Legg.  gui.)  of  seardupg  for  stolen  goods  without 

'  any 
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any  doaths  on  but  a  girdle  round  the  waist,  and  a  mask  on 
the  face^  (FURTORUM  QDiESTIO  CUM  LANCE  ET 
LI  CIO,)  GelL  ibid.  Festus  in  Lance.  When  the  goods 
were  found,  is  was  called  FURTUM  CONCEPTUM, 
Inst.  iL  10.  3. 

Lex  ^LIA  et  FUSIA  de  comiiiis,  —  two  separalfe  laws, 
although  sometimes  joined  by  Cicero.  ■  The  first  by  Q. 
Julius  Paetus,  consul,  -A.  U.  586.,  ordained,  that  when  the 
comitia  were  held  for  passing  laws,  the  magistrates,  or  the 
augurs  by  their  authority,  might  take  observations  from  the 
heavens  {de  cceh  servarent) ;  and,  if  the  omens  were  unfa- 
vourable, the  magistrate  might  prevent  or  dissolve  the  assembly 
(comitiis  obnunciaret)^  and  that  magistrates  of  equal  authority 
with  the  person  who  held  the  assembly,,  or  a  tribune,  might 
give  their  negative  to  any  law  {legi  intercederent\  Cic.  pro  Sext. 
15.  53.   post  red.  in  Sen.  5.    de  prov.  Cons.  19.   in  Vatin.  9. 

Pis.  4.  Att.  ii.  9. The  second,    Lex  FUSIA,  or  Fufia 

by  P.  Furius,  consul  A.  U.  61 7-,  or  by  one  Fusius  or  Fufius, 
a  tribune,  That  it  «hould  not  be  lawful  to  enact  laws  on  all  the 
diesfasti^.  Cic.  ibid.     See  p.  82. 

Lex  MLIK  SENTIA,  by  the  consuls  ^lius  and  Sentius, 
A.  U.  756.,  about  the  manumission  of  slaves,  and  the  con- 
dition of  those  who  were  made  free.  Suet.  Aug.  40.     See  p.  39. 
'  Lex  iEMILIA  about  the  censors.     See  p.  117* 

Lex  EMILIA  Sumptuaria  vel  Cibariay  by  M.  iEmiliiis 
Lepidus,  consul,  A.  675.,  limiting  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
meats  to  be  used  at  an  entertainment,  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13. 
QeU.  ii.  24.  Pliny  ascribes  this  law  to  Marcus  Scauru8>  viii. 
57.     So  Aurel.  Vict,  de  Fir.  iUustr.  72. 

Leges  AGRARI^ ;  Cassia^  Licinia,  Flaminiaj  Sempronia, 
Thorioj  Cornelia^  Servilia,  Flavioy  Julia,  Mamilia. 

Leges  de  AMBITU ;  Fabioy  Calpumia,  TvUia,  Aufidta^ 
Licinia^  Pompeia. 

Leges  ANNALES  vel  Annaria.    See  p.  97. 

Ijex  ANTIA  Swnptuarioy  by  Antius  Restio,  the  year  uncer- 
tain j  limiting  the  expence  of  entertainments,  and  ordaining 
that  no  actual  magistrate,  or  magistrate  elect,  should  go  any 
where  to  sup  but  with  particular  persons,  GeU.  ii.  24.  Antius 
seeing  his  wholesome  regulations  insufficient  to  check  the 
luxury  of  the  times,  never  after  supped  abroad,  that  he  might 
not  witness  the  violation  of  his  own  law,  Macrob.  ii.  13, 

Leges  ANTONLSI,  proposed  by  Antony  after  the  death  of 
CflBisar,  about  abolishing  the  office  of  dictator,  confirming  the 
acts  of  Caesar  (Acta  C-^saris),  planting  colonies,  giving  away 
kingdoms  and  provinces,  granting  leagues  and  immunilies, 
admittihg  officers  in  the  army  among  jurymen ;  allowing  those 
condemned  for,  violence  and  crimes  against  the  state  to  appeal 

to 


teethe  people,  which  Cicero  calif  the  deitmction  of  all  laws, 
*c.  Cic.  Phik  i.  1.  9.  ii.  a.  36,  37,  38,  ¥.  34,  xiii.  8.  5..  Att. 
ziv.  12.  Dio.  Cass.  xlv.  28.  Appian.de  BeU.  Civ.  iii.>  transfer- 
riDj^  the  right  of  choosing  priests  from  the  people  to  the 
different  colleges,  Dio.  xliv.  ^  &c.  . 

L^es  APPULEI^  proposed  by  1-  Appuleius  Saturninus, 
A.  653.,  tribune  of  the  commons;  about  dividing  the  public 
lands  among  the  veteran  soldiers,  Aurel.  Vict,  de  Vir.  illustr. 
73,,  settling  Colonies,  Cic.  pro  Balb.  21.,  punishing  crimes 
a^nst  the  state  {de  mqjestate),  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  25.  49.,  for- 
nishing  com  to  the  poor  people,  at  H  of  an  aSf  a  bushel, 
{semsse  et  trierUe^  i.  e.  dextanfe  vel  decunce :  See  Leges  Sempro- 
niOf)  Cic.  ad  Herenn.  i.  J2.  de  Legg.  ii.  6.  • 

Saturninus  also  got  a  law  passed,  that  all  the  senators  should 
be  obliged,  within  five  days,  to  approve  upon  oath  of  what  the 
people  enacted,  under  the  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine;  and  the  vir- 
tuous Metellus  Numidicus  was  banished,  because  he  alone 
would  not  comply  {quod  in  legem  ui  laiam  jurare  noUet\  Cic. 
prDSext.l6.  Dom.  31.  Ciuent  35.  Vict,  de  Vir.  illust.  62. 
But  Saturninus  himself  was  soon  after  slain  for  passing  these 
laws  by  the  command  of  Marius,  who  had  at  first  encouraged 
him  to  propose  them,  Cic.  pro  Rabir.  perd,  xviii.  11.  and  who 
by  his  artifice  had  eflfeqted  the  banishment  of  Metellus,  Plutarch, 
in  Mar.  Appian.  de  BelL  Civil,  i.  367* 

Leap  AQUILLIA,  A.  U.  672*,  about  hurt  wrongfully  done 

{ie  .damno  inptrid   dato\    Cic  in  Bruto,   34. Another 

A.  U.  687.  {de  ddo  malo),  Cic  de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  30.  Off. 
iii.  14. 

/>f  ATERIA  TARPEIA,  A.U.  300.,  that  all  magistrates 
might  fine  those  who  violated  their  authority,  but  not  above 
two  oxen  and  thirty  sheep,  Dionys.  x.  50.  After  the  Romans 
beon  to  use  coined  money,  an  ox  was  estimated  at  100  asses^ 
ana  a  sheep  at  ten,  Fesius  in  pbculatus. 

Lex  ATIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  690.,  repealing  the  Corne- 
lian law,  and  restoring  the  Domitian,  in  the  election  of  priests, 
Dio.  xxxvii.  37* 

Lex  ATILIA,  de  deditiiiiSf  A.  U.  543.,  Liv.  xxvL  33.  -*- 
Another  de  tutoribuSf  A.  U.  443.,   That  guardians  should  be    • 
appointed  for  orphans,  and  women,  by  the  praetor  and  a 
majority  of  the  tribunes,  Ulpian.inFragm.  Liv.  xxxix.  9.    See  " 
p.  58. 

Another,  A.  y.  443.,    That  sixteoi  military  tribunes 

should  be  created  by  the  people  for  four  l^ons;  that  is,  two 
thirds  of  the  whole.  For'in  four  legions,  the  number  which 
then  used  annually  to  be  raised,  there  were  twenty-four  tri- 
bunes, six  in  each :  of  whom  by  this  law  four  were  appointed 
Iw  the  people,  and  two  by  the  consuls.     Those  chosen  by  the 

N  people 
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p^le  were  cidled  OOlif  iTlAtl ;  by  the  eotttuli,  RUTtUI 
or  RUFOLL  At  first  tbey  neein  to  have  been  all  nonudfttftd 
by  the  kings,  leonsuls,  or  dietators,  till  the  year  898.,  wbeii- 
did  ptople  assumed  the  right  of  anbually  appointing  siit^  lAf* 
viL  5.  ix.  S0«  Ascon,  in  Cic*  Afterwards  the  manner  of  cbusin^ 
than  vaified.  -  Sometimes  the  jseople  created  the  wholes  some- 
times only  4  part.,  But  as  they,  dirough  interest,  oAcn 
^(k>inted  improper  persons,  the  choioe  was  sometimes  left^ 
esp^ially  in  dangerous  junctures,  entirely  to  the  coftsuh,  Uv* 
xm.su  xliii.  12.  zliv.21. 

Lex  ATINIA,  A.  U.  62S.,  about  making  the  tribmtes  ^f 
die  common  senators,  GelL  xiv.  8.  — —  Another,  That  die 
^property  of  things  stolen  oovld  not  be  acquired  by  possesslofi 
(tau^fVm^) :  The  words  of  the  law  were,  QirOD  smiBBmjM 
SRiT,  tjub  isTEHKA  AMtoftiTAS  xato.  (See  p.  50.)  GM{« 
xviL  1.  Cie.  in  Ve/ift.  L  42. 

iLix  AUFIDIA  it  AMbHu^  A.  U.  €92.  It  contained  thia 
sikigutar  61ause^  That  if  a  candidate  promised  money  to  m 
trine,  and  did  not  pay  it,  lie  should  be  excused;  but  if  he  did 
pay  it,  he  shtald  be  obliged  to  pay  to  every  tribe  a  yeariy  fine 
of  SdOO  seaerfiiu  long  as  he  lited,  Cie.  AtL  i.  IS. 

Lex  AURELIA  jiSicandj  by  L.  Aurdius  Ootta,  praetor^ 
A.  tJ.  68S.,  That, jttcbVM  or  jurymen  sbouU  be  obosen  Jfirom 
the  senators,  E^te$  and  Tribmi  JBtatH^  Cie.  ferr.  2.  7t?. 
Pkik  i.  8.  SuB.  u  2.  --  The  last  were  officers  cboeen  itom  the 
plebeians,  who  kept  and  ga^  out  the  money  for  defirming  die 
expences  of  the  army.  Axon,  in  Cie.  -^  Cie  pro  rUmc.  B. 
Verr.  69.  M.  i.  16.  Feetus. 

Another,  fay  C«  Anrdius  Cotta^  consul,  A«  U.  678.,  That 
those  who  had  been  tribunes  might  enjoy  other  offices,  wUdi 
had  been  proiiibited  by  Sulla,  Mcon.inCic. 

Ijtx  B^Bf  A,  A.  U.  574.,  about  the  number  of  pnetom. 
(See  p.  115.)  — —  Anodier  against  bribery,  A.  U.  671.  &V. 
xL19. 

Lex  CiECILIA  DIDIA,  or  H  Didia^  et  Didia  ei  CtteOia^ 
A*  U.  655.,  That  laws  should  be  promulgated  for  three  max^ 
ket-dayi,  and  diat  several  distinct  tm^gs  should  not  be  included 
in  die  same  law,,  whidi  was  caHed  fmtfer  uOimM^  Oic*  Atu 
iL  9.  Phfl.  ▼.  S.  pro  Dom.  20. 

Another  affainst  bribery,  0k.  pro  SM.  29,  28^ 
Another,  A.  U.  693.,  i^qt  exempting  die  dty  and 
Italy  firom  tax^s,  Dio.  xxxvii.  51. 

Lex  OALPURNIA,  A.  U.  604.,  agamst  extortion,  lofy 
which  law  die  first  queM>  perpehta  was  establiAed,  de.  Veer, 
hr.  25.  Q^  ii.  21. 

«— —  Adodier,  ^sdled  ako  AaUoj  ooncenmg  briberyt  A. 
686.1  CicproMttr.  23.  Atd.  27*  SaO.  Cb^.  18» 
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*f  CANULEIA*  bj  a  trilmiM^  A.  S09t  about  the  inter- 
marriage of  the  patricians  with  the  plebeiaoa^  Lh*  It.  6. 

Xor  CASSIA,  Thai  thoie  vhon  the  peaple  conciemnjed 
should  be  excluded  finEn  the  aenat^  Assoh*  in  Cic.pro  Com^ 
Another  about  aappljiDg  the  senate^  TadU  xi.  25.  Another, 
That  the  people  should  vote  by  ballot,  &g»    See  p.  85. 

Lex  CASSIA  TERENTIA  Frummtaria^  by  the  ConsttU 
C.  Cassius  and  M.  Terontioi,  A»  68a,  ordaining,  as  it  is 
thouffht,  that  five  modii  or  pecks  of  coni  shoula  be  given 
monthly  to  each  oS  the  poor  citiMn%  which  Wii$  not  more  dian 
the  allowance  of  slaves  SaUutt.  HisL  Fragm.  (p.  974.  ei.  CorHi\ 
and  that  money  should  be  annually  advanced  from  the  treasury, 
for  purchasing  800,000  modii  of  wheat  (TaiTict  umpebati),  at 
fimr  sestertii  a  modhts  or  peck ;  and  a  second  tenth  part 
{aUerqs  deaanas),  (see  p»  06.)  at  three  sestertii  a  peck  {pro 
DficUMAHo),  etc  Verr.  iiL  70.  v.  2L 

This  com  was  ffiven  to  the  poor  people^  by  the  Semproniai^ 
law,  at  a  ^«iR»  ana /fifiis  a  lao&tf  or  peck ;  and  by  the  Clodian 
lawy  ^roHs^  (see  p.  199.)  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  we  read 
that  ioo^OOO  recenned  com  from  the  public,  Dio.  Iv.  1.0.  SweU 
Jtig.  40.  4SU  Julius  Ca»ar  reduoed  them  Sma  820,000  to 
150,000^  iSMrt.JU.41. 

Z>x  CENTURIATA,  the  name  of  every  ordioanGe  made 
by  the  Camitia  CenturiatOf  CSc  in  BulL  ii.  Ih 

Les  CINCIA  de  dams  et  smmerilm,  hence  called  MUN& 
RALIS,  PlauL  apA  Festmi^  by  Cindus  a  tribune^ .  A.  549.^ 
That  no  one  should  take  money  or  a  present  for  pleading  a 
caoss!,  Cic^  de  SenecL  4.  ds  Orat.  &  7*  JU.1 20.  tofit,  Ann. 
xi.  5.  Lio.  zxxiv.  4. 

Leg  CLAUDIA  ib  nmoihttk  ^  MS.,  That  •  soiator  i^uld 
not  have  a  ^vessel  above  a  certain  burden.  (See  p«  6.)  A 
claose  is  supposed  to  have  been  added  to  this  law  prohibiting 
the  qnsesto^s  clerks  from  trading.  Suet,  Dom.  9. 

Another  by  Claudius  the  consul,  at  the  request  of  the  allieiL 
A.  573.,  That  the  allies,  and  those  of  the  Latin  namc^  should 
leave  Bmue  and  return  to  their  cmti  ciliss.  Acoording  to  this 
law  the  consul  made  an  edict ;  and  a  decree  of  the  senate  was 
added^  That  for  the  futui^  no  person  should  be  laamimitted, 
imless  both  masts  r  and  slave  swore^  that  be  was  not  manumitted 
finr  the  sake  of  changing  his  dly.  For  the  allies  used  to  give 
dieir  children  as  slaves  to  any  Roman  cttixen  on  condition  of 
their  being  manumittsd  {ut  tiiertim  dves  eteM^),  Liv.  zli.  8,  9. 
CSc  pro  fislb.  S3. 

«— «>  by  the  Emperor  Qandius^  That  usuiers  sbooiA  net 
lesMl  moniqr  to  minors,  to  be  paid  after  the  death  of  their  pa- 
snotis^  Tacit.  Jtm.  kl  ia«^  supposed  to  be  the  sttne  with  what 
caUed   BKKArmrcoviVhTVH  MAcsnoiriAMuif,    Uipian, 

1^  2  enforced 
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enforced  by  VespasiaD^  Suet.  11..  To  tbis^  erime  HoracGi  al- 
Indesy  Sai.  i.  2.  v.  14. 

by  the  Consul  Marcellus,  70S.9  That  no  on^  should 

be  flowed  to  stand  candidate  for  an  office  while  absent ;  thus, 
taking  from  Caesar  the  privilege  granted  him  by  the  Pompeian 
law  {Ctfsari  privilegium  ertpiens  yel  beneficitm  popidi  adimens); 
iilso,  That  the  freedom  of  the  city  ahoukl  be  taken  from  the 
colony  of  Navumebmumj  which  Caesar  had  planted,  Sud.  M. 
28.  Cic.  JPam.  xiii.  85. 
*  Legez  CLODI^  by  the  tribune  P.  Qodius;  A.  695. 

t    1.  That  the  com  which  bad  been  distributed  to  the 

people  for  a  temit  and  tfiiens^  or  for  44  of  an  a$^  dextans^  the 
modhis  or  peck,  should  be  given  gratig,  Cie.  pro  Sext.  25. 
AsGon  in  Cic     See  p.  17f. 

2.  That  the  censors  should  not  expel  from  the  senate 

or  inflict  any  mark  of  infamy,  on  any  man  who  was  not  first 
openly  accused  and  condemned  by  thdr  joint  sentence,  Cic, 
ibid.  —  in  Pii.  5.  Dio.  xxxyiii.  13.  •  - 

*    3.  That  no  one  should  lake  the  auspices,  or  observe 

the  heavens,  wh^n  the  people  wei^  iassembied  on  public  busi* 
ness ;  and,  in  short,  that'the  .^Stian  and  Fusiatn  laws  sboahi  be 
abrogated.  (See  p.  82.)  Cic.  Vat.  6,  7.  9.  ^xt.  15.  2«.  Pm. 
Cons.  19.  Ascon.  in  Pis.  4. 

4.  That  the  old  companies  or 'fraternities  {collegia)  of 

artificers  in  the  city  which  the  soiate  had  abolished,  should 
be  restored,  and  new  ones  institnted,  -  Cic.  in  Pis.  4.  Suet. 
Jul.  42. 

These  laws  were  intended  t^  pave  the  way  for  the  fol- 
lowing: 

*-— ^  5.  That  whoever  had  taken  *the  lifeof'a  ddzen  unceo- 
demned  and  without  a  triaH  should  be  prohibited  from  fire  and 
water:  by 'which  law^  Cicero^  although  not  named,,  was  plainly 
pointed  at,  FeU.  ii*  45.,  and  soon  after,  by  means  of  a  hired 
mob,  his  btoisfament  was  expressly  decreed  by  a  second  law, 
Cic.  pro  D&m.  18j  19^  20.  post  red.  in  Sen.  2.  5,  &c. 

Cibero  had  engaged  Ninius  a  tribune  to  oppose,  these  laws, 
but  ^as  prevent^  from  using  his  assistance,  by  the  artfol 
conduct  of  Clodius,  IHo.  xxxviu.>  15.  ;•  and  Pompey,  on 
whose  protection  he  had  reason  to  rely,  betrayed  him,  iUd. 
17.  Phdardi.  —  Cic*  Att.  x.  4.  '  Ce^r,  -who  was  then 
without  the  tmlls  with  his  army,  read^  to  set  out  for  bis 
province  of  Gaul;  offered  to  make  him  one  of  his  lieute- 
nants ;  but  this,  by  the  advice  of  Pompey,  he^deelined,  A'<^* 
xxxviii.  15.'  Crassus,  although  secretly  inimical  to  Cicero, 
ibid.i  yet  at '  the  persuasion  of  hia  son,  who  was  a  grest 
admirer  of^Oiceto's,  Cux  Q.j^.  ii.  9.,  did  not  openly  c^ffn^ 
bim,  Cic.  Sext.  17,  18.  >  But  Clodius  declared  that  what  he 

did 
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did  was  by  the  authority  of  the  Triumviri^  Cic.  SexU  lO^A  8., 
and  the  interposition  of^  the  sewHe  and  EquUesj .  who5  to  the 
number  of  20,000,  changed  their  habit  on  Cicero's  account^ 
Cic.  post  red.  ai  Qjurii.  ;)•,  wa3  rendered  abortive  by  means 
of  the  consuls  Piso,  the  father-in-law  of  CsBsar,  and  GabJ*- 
nius,  the  creature  of  Pompey,  Cic.  5tf4f..ll,  12,  13,..&c. 
Cicero  therefore,  after  several  mean  compliances,  putting 
on  the  habit  of  a  criminal,  Dio.  xxxmu  14*,  and  even  thsow- 
ing  hiinsdf  at  the  feet  of  Pompey,  Cic.  AU.  x.  4*,  was  at 
last  obliged  to  leave  the  city,  about  the  end  of  March|  A.  U; 
695.  He  was  prohibited  frotn  coming  within  468  miles  of 
Rome,  under  pain  of  death  to  himself,  and  to  any  person 
who  entertained  him,  Cic.  Jtt.  iii.  4.  Dio.  xxxviii.  1 7.  He 
therefore  retired  to  Thessalonlca  in  Macedonia,  CicPlanc^ 
41.  Bed.  in  Senat.  14.  His  houses  at  Rome  and  in  tbe 
country* were  burnt,-  and  his  furniture  plundered,  ibid.  7-  I»^ 
Dam.  24.  Cicero  did  not  support  his  exile  with  fortitude; 
but  shewed  marks  of  dejection,  and  uttered  expressiona  of 
grief  unworthy  of  his  former  character,  Dio.  xxxviii.  18.  ' 
Cicjta.  iii.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11.  13.  15.  19,  &C.  He  was  re- 
stored with  great  honour,  through  the  influence  of  Pompey, 
by  a  very  unanimous  decree  o?  the  senate^  and  by  a  law 
passed  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata^  4th  August  the  next  year, 
Cic.  Ah.  iv.  1.  post  red.  ad  Ciuir.  1.  in  Senat.  W.  Mil.  20. 
Pis.  15.  Dio.  xxxix.  8.  Had  Cicero  acted  with  as  much 
dignity  and  independence^  after  he  reached  the  summit-  of 
his  ambition,  as  he  did  with  industry  and  integrity  .in 
aspiring  to  it,  he  needed  not  to  have  owed  his  safety  to  any 
one. 

6.  That  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus   shoiAd   be  taken 

from  Ptolemy,  and  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province,  Cic. 
pro  Dom.  8.  VelL  \\.  45.,  the  reason  of  which  law  was  to 
punish  that  king  for  having  refused  Clodius  money  to  pay 
his  ransom,  when  taken  by  the  pirates,  and  to  remove  Cato 
out  of  the  way,  by  appointing  him  to  execute  this  order .  of 
the  people,  that  he  might  not  thwart  the  unjust  proceedings 
of  die  tribune,  nor  the  views  of  the  triumvirij ,  by  whom 
Clodius  was  supported,  Cic.proSext*  18«  26.  Dom.  25.  Dio. 
xxxviiL  SO.  xxxix.  22. 

?.  To  reward  the  consuls  Piso  and  Gabiniu%  who 
bad  favoured  Clodius  in  his  measures,  the  province  of  Mace- 
donia and  Greece  wad  by  the  people  given  to  the  former,, 
and  Syria  to  the  latter,  Cic.  Odd.  10.  24.  in  Pis.  16. 

— —  8.  Another  law  was  made  by  Clodius  tp  give  relief 
to  the  private  members  of  corporate  towns  {mtmicipiontm)^ 
^gainst  the  public  injuries  of  their  ccapmnnities^  Cic.  pra 

B  a  ^  Aft^ 
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— *^  9.^  Another  to  d^rivo  the  priest  of  Cyb^  at  Pes* 
%fmm  in  Phiygm  of  hk  office^  Ck.  SesL  26.  d^  ruf.  Hanup. 
Id. 

X«r  CCELIA  UAdkria  perAtdlumk^  bj^  Codias  a  tribime. 
Seo{).  85. 

Z^  CORNELLS,  enacted  by  L.  CoraeBos  Sylla^  the 
diotat^,  A.  672. 
'  ■■■■  \.  De  protGrwtMi0  €t pmcriptht  against  hie  enemiee^ 
and  in  favoar  oS  his  mends.  SvUa  first  ihtrodaeed  the  me- 
thod of  pvoscrJfytioB.  I7p«i  his  retnni  into  the  city,  after 
having  conqnered  the  par^  of  Marius,  he  wrote  down  die 
nanies  of  those  whom  he  doomed  to  die,  and  ordered  them 
t^  be  fixed  i^  on  tables  in  the  public  plaece  of  the  city, 
irith  the  premise  of  a  certain  reward  (iAm?  talenfia)  for  the 
head  of  each  person  so  (Mosciibed.  New  lists  (fiibida  pfo^ 
BomptiotUs)  were  repeatedly  enposed  as  new  victims  occinved 
to  his  memory,  or  were  seggssted  to  him.  The  first  list 
contained  the  names  of  40  senators  and  1600  equitesy  jfypian. 
M.  Cm,  i.  409#  Incredible  numbers  were  asassacred,  not  only 
at  Rome,  but  throi^  all  Italy,  Dio.  Fragm.  137*  Whoever 
lUirboured  or  assbted  a  proseribed  person  was  put  to  death, 
Cie.  hi  Verr.  L  47.  The  goods  of  the  proscribed  were  con* 
flscated,  Cuu  pm  Mosc.  Amer.  43,  44.  in  Bull.  iii.  S.,  and  dieir 
children  declared  incapable  of  honours,  Veil  Pat  ii.  26.  Cie. 
in  Pis.  3.  The  lands  and  ibrtoiies  of  the  slain  were  divided 
among  the  finends  of  Sylla,  SaOua.  Cat.  51.,  who  were 
allowed  to  enjoy  preferments  before  the  legal  time,  Csc« 
Jkad.  iK  1. 

'—  De  MuniciPiis,  That  the  free  towns  which  had 
sided  with  Marius,  should  be  deprived  <^  their  lands^  and 
the  right  of  citizens;  the  last  of  which  Cicero  says  could  not 
be  done  {^uia  jure  JBonumo  eiviUu  nemini  invito  adimi  pate^ 
rai\  pro  Bom.  301  Cftoin.  33. 

%lla  being  created  dictator  with  extraordinary  powers  by 
L.  Valerias  Flaccus,  the-  Interred  in  an  assembly  of  the 
people  fa^  centuries,  Appiam,  B.  Civ.  L  41 1.,  and  having  there 
got  retired  whatever  he  had  done  or  should  do,  by  a  special 
law^  {me  YiUJBMii,  »'es  Cokmslu,  Cie.  pro  Bme.  Amu  43.) 
Cic.  in  Bulk  iii.  2.,  next  proceeded  to  regulate  the  state^  and 
lor  that  purpose  made  many  eood  laws. 

2.  Concermng  the  repoUic,  the  magistrates,  (see  pw  99*) 
she  proviacei^  (see  j^.  ISO.)  the  pow^  of  the  triounes^  (see 
p.  129.)  That  the  ^^MdhMe  sheula  be  choscB  onlly  firesn  amos^g 
Ae  senators:  That  the  priests  should  be  elected  by  their  re» 
specdve  eotteges^  AMm.  ad  Qio.  Dimn.  in  Ven^.  3. 

3.  Concerning  various  crimes;*— d^  Ma3a8TA^Ci9  Gc^  m 
Pis.  21.  pro  Quent.  35.  adpam.  iii.  J 1.  (see  p.  150.)  -^d^  Ba- 

PEn/KOie, 
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FETUNDis,  Cic.  proRabir.  S.  (seep,  121.}-* 4^  Sicariis  et 
Veneficis,  those  who  kiHed  a  person  with  weapons  or  poison; 
also,  who  took  away  the  life  of  another  by  W9e  accu^tioDy 
&C.  —  One  accused  oy  this  law,  was  asked  whether  he  chose 
sentence  to  be  passed  on  him  by  voice  pr  by  ballpt?  {paban 
an  clam?)  Cic  pro  Cluent.  20«  —  de  ^NCENBiiJiiis^  who 
fired  houses; — de  Pahriciois,  who  kQled  a  parent  or  rda- 
tion; — de  Falso,  against  those  who  ibrged  testaments  or 
any  other  deed,  who  debased  oi^  eounterfeited  the  public 
coin,  (gut  in  aurtat  vitii  quid  ad^fderent  r^l  adudterintm  num- 
mosfecerinty)  ice.    Hence  this  law  is  called  by  Cioerp,  CoB^ 

NELIA  TESTAMENTARIA,  KUMHARIA,  tfl  Verr.  1.  42. 

The  punishment  annexed  to  these  laws  was  generally  agutt 
et  ignis  interdicHOf.  banishment* 

Sylla  also  made  a  sumptuary  law,  limiting  the  expeoce  of 
entertainments,  GeU.  \u  24.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  IS. 

There  were  other  l^es  CORNELIiG,  proposed  ^  Oof- 
nelius  the  tribune,  A.  U.  686.  That  the  praetors  in  judging 
^hoqld  not  vary  from  their  edicts,  r  See  p.  1 1'2.)  ^mt  the 
senate  should  not  decree  about  absolving  aiiv  one  from  the 
obligation'  of  the  laws  without  a  quorum  oi  at  least  two 
huDared,  Ascon.  in  Cie.pro  Cornel. 

/>f  CURIA,  by  Curius  Dentatus  when  tribm^i^  A*  XJ.  454.^.. 
Hiat  the  senate  should  authorise  the  comitia  for  electing 
plebeian  mafldstrates,  Aur.  Vict.  S7*r  Cie.de  dar.  Orai*  14. 

Jjeget  CURIA  TJB,  made  by  the  people  assembled  by  curia. . 
See  p.  74. 

Lex  DECIA,  A.  U:  443.,  Tliat  Duunmri  namki  should 
be  created  for  equipping  and  refitting  a  fleets  I4v.  is.  d<V 

LexJXlDXKmmptuflTia^  A.U.  610.,  limiting  the  eKpenoe 
of  entertainments  and  the  number  of  snesn;    l%at    the 
soinptnaiy  laws^  should  be  extended  to  all  the  Italians ;  and 
not  only  the  master  of  the  feast,  but  also  the  guests,.  shouML 
incur  a  penalty  for  itheir  ofienc^  Maerob.  Sat.  ii«  IS*. 

tex  DOMITIA  de  sacerdotiis^  the  author  On.  Domidtts 
Ahenobarbus,  a  tribune,  A.  U.  650.  That  priests  (i.  e.  the 
ponif£eeSf  auguresj  and  decemoiti  sacrif  Jadendis)  should  not 
be  cnose^  by  the  colleges,  as  formerly,  but  by  the  people^ 
(see  p.  91.)  Suet^  Ner.  2.  Oc.  BuB.  ii*  f-  The  Pontifex  Max- 
inuts  and  Curio  Maximus  were^  in  the  Ifarst  ag^  of  the  re- 
public  always  chosen  by  the  people,  I4P'  >3^«  9<  ^^^^  ^* 

Lex  DUlLIA,  by  Duiliu»  a  tribune,  A.  804.,  That  who* 
ever  left  the  people  without  tribunes,  or  created  a  magistrate 
from  whom  there  was  no  appeal,  should  be  scourged  aQd  be» 
headed,  Liv.  iiL  55* 

^  I>uXlI A  BfiBNIA  ie  mdor/o^fe^ 
the  interest  of  mojoi^  at  one  per  cent^  Lith  viL  16.  —  Anb^ 

V  4  thcr, 
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ther,  making  it  capital  for  one  to  call  assemblies  of  the  people 
at  a  distance  from  the  city,  ibid. 

Lex  FABIA  de  plagio  vel  plagiariiSf  against  kidnapping  or 
stealing  away  and  retaining  freemen  or  slaves,  Cic,  pro  Bahir, 
perd*  3.  ad  GLuincL-Fr,  i.  2.  The  punishment  at  first  was  a 
fine,  but  afterwards  to  be  sent  to  Uie  mines;  and  for  buyisg 
or  selling  a  free-born  citizen,  death. 

Literary  thieves,  or  those  who  stole  the  works  of  others, 
were  also  called  Plagiarii,  Martial.  L  53.. 

— —  Another,  limiting  the  number  of  Sectatores  that  at- 
tended candidates,  when  canvassing  for  any  office.  It  was 
proposed,  but  did  not  pass,  Cic.  pro  Mtiran.  34. 

The  Sectatores,  who  always  attended  candidates,  were 
distinguished  from  the  Salutatores,  who  only  waited  on 
them  at  their  houses  in  the  rooming,  and  then  went  away; 
and  fr<»n  the  Deductores,  who  also  went  down  with  them 
to  the  Forum  atid  Campus  Martius ;  hence  called  by  Martial, 
•Antambulones,  ii.  18.,  Cic.  depet.  cons.     See  p.  ^9. 

Lex  FALCIDIA  testamentaria^  A.  713.,  That  the  testator 
should  leave  at  least  the  fourth  part  of  his  fortune  to  the  per- 
son whom  he  named  bis  heir,  Patd*  ad  Leg.  Falcid. — Dio, 
xlviii.  33. 

Lea  FANNIA,  A.  688.,  limiting  the  expences  of  one  day 
at  festivals  to  100  asseSt  whence  the  law  is  called  by  Lucilius, 
Centussis;  on  ten  other  days  every  month,  to  thirty;  and 
on  all  other  days,  to  ten  asses :  also,  that  no  other  fowl  should 
be'aecve4  up  (ne  quid  voluaium  vel.  volucre  poneretur)^  except 
one  hen,  and  that  not  fattened  for  the  purpose  {qua  non  alii' 
lis  essei)r  Gell.  ii.  24.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  1 3.,  {quod  deinde  caput 
iranskttWHf  per  omnes  leges  ambulaviti)  Plin.  x.  50.  s.  71- 

Leje  FLAMINIA,  A.  .521,,  about  dividing  among  the  sol- 
diers the  lands  of  Picenum,  whence  the  Galli  SeriSnes  had 
been  expelled;  which  afterwards  gave  occasion  to  various 
wars,  Polyb.  ii.  21.,  Cic.  Sen,  4. 

LexFLAVIA  agraria,  the  author  L.  Flavius  a  tribune^ 
A.  695.,  for  the  distribution  of  lands  among  Pompey's  sol- 
diers; which  excited  so  great  commotions,  that  the  tribune, 
supported  by  Pompey,  had  the  hardiness  to  commit  the  con- 
sul Metellus  to  prison  for  opposing  it,  Dio.  Cass,  xxxvii.  50. 
Cic.  JU.  i.  18,  19.  ii.  I. 

Leges  FRlJMENTARI-flS,  laws  for  the  distribution  of 
com  among  the  people^  first  at  a  low  price,  and  then  gratis  i 
the  chief  of  which  were  the  Seropronian,  Appuleian,  CassiaDt 
Clodian,  and  Octavian  laws. 

ZftrFUFIA,  A.  692.,  That  Clodius  should /be  tried  for 
violating  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea^  by  the  praetor, 
witli  a  select  bench  of  judges;  and  not  before  the  people* 

according 
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according  to  the  decree  of  the  senate,  Cir*  ad  Ait.  u  IS,  14. 
1  (y.  Thus  by  bribery  he  procured  his  acqnitlalf  Di0*  xhxtu. 
46. 

Lex  FULVIA5  A.  628.,  about  giving  the  freedom  of  the 
city  to  the  Italian  allies ;  but  it  did  not  pass^  Jfyfiau.  ie  Bell. 
Civ.  i.  371.  Val.  Mas,  ix.  5. 

Lea  FURIA,  by  CamiUus  the  dictator,  A.  385.,  about  the 
creation  of  the  curule  aediles,  Liv.  vi.  42. 

Lex  FURI A  vel  Fusia^  (for  both  are  the  same  name,  Liv> 
ill.  4.  Quinctilian.  i.  4%  13.)  de iestamenHsf  That  no  one  rfiould 
leave  by  way  of  legacy  moregChan  1000  asses^  and  that  he  who 
took  more  should  pay  fourfold,  Cic.'in  Verr.  i.  42.  pro  Balb. 
8.  Theaphil.  ad  Instit.  ii.  22.  By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
one  might  leave  what  legacies  he  pleased. 

2>x  FURIA  ATILIA,  A.  617.,  about  giving  up  Mancinus 
to  the  Numantines,  with  whom  he  had  made  peace  without 
the  order  of  the  people  or  senate,  Cic.  Off.  \ii.  30. 

Lex  FUSIA  de  comitiiSf  A.  691.,  by  a  praetor.  That  in  the 
Comitia  Tributa  the  diflerent  kinds  of  people  in  each  tribe 
should  vote  separately,  that  thus  the  sentiments  of  every  rank 
might  be  known,  Dio.  xxxviii.  8. 

Zex  FUSIA  vel  JFW-ia  CANINIA,  A.  751.,  limiting  the 
number  of  slaves  to  be  manumitted,  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  number  which  any  one  possessed ;  from  two  to  ten 
the  half,  from  ten  to  thirty  the  third,  from  thirty  to  a  hundred 
the  fourth  part ;  but  not  above  a  hundred,  whatever  was  the 
number,  Vopisc.  Tacit,  11.  Patd.  Sent.  iv.  15.     See  p.  38. 

Leges  OABINI^, .  by  A.  Gabinius  a  tribune^  A.  685., 
That  Pompey  should  get  the  command  of  the  war  against  the 
pirates,  wit^  extraordinary  powers,  {cum  imperio  extraardina" 
rio)^  Cic.  pro  L^.  Manil.  17-  Dio.xxxvi.  7- '  That  the  senate 
should  attend  to  the  bearing  of  embassies  the  whole  month  of 
February,  Cic,  ad  Giuinct.  Pr.  ii.  13.  That  the  people  should 
give  their  votes  by  ballots,  and  not  xn'od  voce  as  formerlv,  in 
creating  magistrates.  (S^  p.  85.)  That  the  people  of  the 
provinces  should  not  be  allowed  to  borrow  money  at  Rome 
from  one  person  to  pay  another  {versuram  facere)^  Cic  Att. 
V.21.  vi.  2. 

There  is  another  Gabinian  law,  mentioned  by  Porcius 
Latro  in  his  declamation  against  Catiline,  which  made  it 
capital  to  hold  clandestine  assetnblies  in  the  city,  c.  19.  But 
this  author  is  thought  to  be  supposititious.  See  Cortim  on 
Sattust, 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Romans  were  always  careful 
to  prevent  the  meetings  of  any  large  bodies  of  men-  (ketaria), 
which  they  thought  might  be  converted  to  the  purposes  of 
sedition,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  43.  94.     On  this  account,  Pliny  informs 

Trajan, 
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Trsyaii,  that  according  to  his  directions  h9  had  prohibiteif 
the  assemblies  of  Christian^  /A  97.  76* 

Lea  GELLIA  CORNELIA,  A.  681.,  confirming  the  right 
of  citizens  to  those  to  whom  Pompey,  with  the  advioe  of  nis- 
comidl  (de  comilii  tententUt)^  had  granted  itt  Cic.  pro  Balb. 
8.  14. 

Lejf  GENUCIA,  A.  411.,  That  both  consuls  might  be^ 
chosen  from  the  plebeians,  Ldv.  viL  42.  That  usury  should 
be  prohibited:  That  no  one  should  enjoy  the  same  office 
within  ten  years,  nor  be  inrested  with  tivo  offices  in  one 
year,  ibid.  « 

Lex  GENUCIA  JEMILI A,  A.  390.,  about  fljung  a  nail  in* 
the  right  side  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  Liv^  vU.  S» 

Lex  GLAUCIA,  A.  658.,  granting  the  fight  of  judging  to- 
the  EqidteSf  Cicdeclar.  Orator.  S2.'^Dertp^undi$,    See 
Lek  &:rvilta. 

Lex  GLICIA,  de  inoffidoso  tesktmefUo,    See  p.  55. 

Lex  HIERONICA,  vAfrmienUiria.  Cic,  Verr.  ii*  la.,  con- 
taining the  conditions  on  which  the  public  lands  of  the  Roi- 
man  people  in  Sidly  were  poesessed  by  the  husbandmen.  It 
had  been  gresbribed  by  Hiero^  tyrant  of  SjTacuse^  to  his  te- 
nants (fMfKi  agros  regis  e6Ureni\  and  was  retained  by  the  Prae- 
tor Rupilius,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  among  the  laws 
which  he  gave  to  the  Sicilians;  when  that  country  was  re- 
dnoed  into  the  form  of  a  province,  Cic-  Verr.  nu  8.  10.  It 
resembled  the  regulations  of  the  coisors  (Leoss  Censorij^), 
in  their  leases  and  bargains  {in  locationihm  el  pactionibus)^  and 
setded  the  manner  of  ooUeeting  and  ascertaining  the  quan- 
tity of  the  tithes,  Cic.  Verr.  r.  28. 

Lex  HIRTIA,  A.  704.,  That  the  adfaenents  of  Pompev 
{Pompeiam)  Should  be  excluded  firom  preferments,  Cic.  Phil. 

lUH.  16. 

Lex  HORATIA,  about  rewarding  Caia  Terratia,  a  vestal 
Tii^m,  because  she  had  given  m  a  present  to  the  Roman  peo- 
ple the  Oampm  Tibmtinui,  or  Jdariius :  That  she  should  be 
admitted  to  give  evidence  (tetMilis  euet)^  be  discharged  from 
her  priesthood  {exatigurari  pos$ei\  and  mi§^t  marry  if  she 
chose,  Gell.  vi.  7* 

Lex  HORTENSIA,  That  the  nunditue  or  market^ays^ 
*whicb  used  to  be  held  BAf&ia  or  holidays  should  be  fast4S  or 
court  days:  That  the  cmmtiy  people  who  came  to  town  for 
market,  mi^t  then  get  their  law-suits  determined  {fties  com- 
ponererU\  Macrob.  SSt.  i.  16. 

Lex  HORTENSIA,  depUbisdtis.    See  p.  19.  91. 1^6. 

Lex  H08TILIA,  de  Jmtis^  about  thift,  ifi  mmtimed  only 
by  Justinian,  IntttLiN.  10. 
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tdx  ICILIA9  ie  tPtbrnisi  A.  261.,  Tbat  no  cmk  shoirtd  con* 
tradict  or  interrupt  a  tribune  {jitiiafitin  tribtmo}  whSe  speaking 
10  the  people^  Ikongs^  vii.  17* 

— — *-  Aaiodier,  A*  2S7f  ie  Aoenim^  fubUetmioy  That  the 
AiraBtiiie  hill  should  be  oommon  for  the  people  to  buikl  upon* 
Id.  X.  32.  £m  ixi.  91^  It  waa  a  oonditioix  in  the  creation  of 
the  deeemoirij  tlnat  this  lavr,  and  those  relating  to  the  ttrbanet, 
(LEGES  SACRAT^)  should  not  be  abrogated,  Lh.  iii.  32. 

Lejp  JULIA,  de  civkaie  sociis  ei  LaUnk  dandA  /  the  author 
L»  JoKiia  CGesar,  A,  663«,  That  the  freeddoi  of  the  city  should 
be  given  to  the  Latins  and  all  the  Italian  allies  who  chose  to 
accept  of  it  {pd  ei  Ugi  Jimdi  Jleri  vetkni)j  Cic  pro  Balb.  8. 
GelL  iy.  4.     See  p.  41.  S2. 

L^esJVLlMf  laws  made  by  Jidhis  Csosar  and  Anmstus : 

■■  1*  By  C.  Jtthus  Csesar,  in  his  fint  consulship,  A. 

694.^  and  afterwards  when  dictator : 

Lex  JULIA  AGftABiii,  for  distfiboting  the  hmds  of  Com* 
psna  and  Stelb,  to  20,000  poor  citizens,  who  bad  each  three 
chadreB  or  move^  Cic.  fro  Plane.  5.  Att.  n.  IB.  18,  I9w  Veil.  ii. 
44,    Dio.  xxs^yiii.  1.  7* 

When  Bibalns,  Cssar's  colleague  in  the  censnlote^  gave  his 
n^gathre  to  this  law,  he  was  driiEcn  from  the  Forum  by  ferce. 
And  next  day  having  complained  in  the  senate,  but  not  being 
sopportcd,  he  was  so  diacouramd,  that  during  his  continuance 
ns  oAoe  fer  ei^^  months^  he  uiut  Inmself  up  at  home^  without 
doing  any  thing,  but  interposing  by  his  edicts  (uti  qtwad  poles- 
tale  Mreif  dom^atdihtenAil  aKud  quam  per  ed$eki  obnuntiuret), 
Snet  JuL  20.  Dio.  xxxviii.  6.,  bj  which  means^  while  he 
wished  to  raise  odium  against  his  colleague^  he  increased  his 
power,  VeU.  ii.  44^  Meteilus  Celer,  Cato,  and  his  great  admirer 
Immdaior)  M«  Pavonius,  at  first  refined  to  swear  to  this  hnv ; 
but  constrained  l^  the  severity  of  the  punishment  annexed  to 
it,  which  Appian  lays  was  cafntal^  de  Bell.  Chit.  ii.  434«,  they 
at  last  oomplied,  Diok  zxxviii.  J.  PhOareh.  in  Cato.  Minor. 
This  custom  of  obliging  all  citizens,  particularly  s^iators, 
within  a  limited  time,  to  signiiy  their  approbation  of  a  law  by 
swearing  to  support  it,  at  first  tntroduced  in  the  time  of  Menus, 
(See  L^ee  jfypMiB^)  was  now  observed  with  respect  to  every 
ordinance  of  the  people,  however  violent  and  absurd,  Dio. 
xxxnii«  J.     Cic.  Sext.  28. 

— -»  de  PlmLicaiiia  terM  parte  pecuniae  deiita  relevandis^ 
nbmit  remitting  to  the  farmers-general  a  third  part  of  what 
they  had  stipukted  to  pay,  &^*  ibid.  Cic.  pro  Plane.  14.  Dio^ 
Hid.  Jppian.  B.  Cm  ii.  435.  See  p.  22.  When. Cato  opposed 
due  hiw  with  hjs  nfual  firmness,  Caesar  ordered  him  to  be 
hurried  away  to  prjiwn:  but  feani^  lest  such  violence  should 

raise 
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raise  odium  against  fajm,  be  desired  one  of  the  tribunes  to  in- 
terpose and  free  him,  Plutarch,  in  Cpes. 

Dio  says  that  this  happened  when  Cato  oi^sed  the  former 
law  in  the  senate^  amiviii*  3.  So  Suet.  C€ss.  20.  Gdl.  iv.  10. 
When  many  of  the  senators  followed  Cato,  one  of  them,  named 
M.  Petrdus,  being  reproved  by  Cmar  for  going  away  before 
the  bouse  was  dismissed,  replied,  ^^  I  had  rather  be  with  Cato 
in  prison,  than  here  with  Caesar,"  Hid.    See  p.  13. 

'  For  the  ratification  of  all  Pompey's  acts  in  Asia. 
This  law  was  chiefly  opposed  by  LucuUus;  but  Caesar  so 
frightened  him  with,  threatening  to  bring  him  to  an  account 
for  his  conduct  in. Asia,  that  he  promised  compliafioe  on  him 
knees,  Suet.  ibid. 

■  H  de  Provikciis  ordinandis  ;  an  improvement  on  the 

Cornelian  law  about  the  provinces :  ordaining  that  those  who 
had  been  praetors  should  not  command  a  province  above.one 
year,  and  those  who  had  been  consuls,  not  above  two  years, 
Cic.  Phil.  1.  8.  Dio.  xliii.  25.  Also  ordaining  that  Achaia^ 
Thessaly,  Athens,  and  all  Greece  should  be  firoe  and  use  their* 
own  laws,  Cic.  in  Pis.  16. 

de  Saceruotiis,  restoring  the  Domitian  law,  and 

permitting  persons  to  be  elected  priests  in  their  absence^  Cic^* 
ad  Brut.  5. 

JuDiciARiA,  ordering  the  J9idicestx>  be  chosen  only 

from  the  senators  and  equites^  and  not  firom  thi^  iribuni  ararii^ 
Suet  Jul.  41.  Cic.  Phil.  i.  9. 

de  Repetunbis,  very  severe  (acerrinui)  against  ex- 
tortion. It  is  said  to  have  contained  above  100  heads,  Cic» 
Fam.  viii.  7*  in  Pis.  16.  21.  37.  Sext.  64.  pro  Eabir.JPosth.  4^ 
Vatin.  \2.  ad  Attic,  v.  10.  16.    Suet.  Jul.  43. 

-—  de  Leoationibus  liberis,  limitingjlieir  duration  to 
five  years,  ^see  p.  20.)  Cic.  Att.  xv.  11.  xhey  were  called 
liberie,  quodj  dan  velis^  introire^  exlre-Uceat^  ibid. 

— : de  Vl  PUBLICA  XT  PRIVATAf   XT  DE  M AJESTATE,    Cic 

Phil.  i.  8,  9. 

de  Pecvniis  MUTI718,  about  borrowed  money*    See 

p.  42.  Dio.  xli.  37.  xlii.  51.  Cos.  B.  C.  iii.  1.  20.  42. 

".  de  Mono  pecunijb  possidenda,  that  no  one  should 

keep  by  him  in  specie  above  a  certain  sum,  (lx  sestertia^)  Dio.. 
xli.  38.  Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  1 6. 

About  the  population  of  Italy,  That  no  Roman  citizen 

should  remain  abroaa  above  three  years,  unless  in  the  army^ 
or  on  public  business;  that  at  least  a  third  of  thoae  eDiployed 
in  pasturage  should  be  free-born  citizens;  Also  i^ut.  in- 
creasing the  punishment,  of  crimes,  di^sc^ving  all  corporations 
or  societies,  except  the  ancient  ones,  granting  the  freedom  of 

the: 
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the  city  to  physicians^  and  profi^sors  of  tlie  'liberal  artS)  &c. 
Suet.  42. 

-—  de  REsibuis,  about  bringing  those  to  account  who 
retained  any  part  of  the  public  mone^  in  their  hands,  Mareian. 
L  4.  $  3.  ad  Leg.  Jul. 

de  LiB£Ris  pRoscRiPTORUM,  That  the  children  of 

those  proscribed  by  Sylla  should  be  admitted  to  enjoy  prefer- 
ments. Suet.  Jul.  41.,  which  Cicero,  when  consul,  had  opposed, 
Cic.  in  Pis.  2. 

—  SumptuAria,  Suet,  Jul,  42.  Cic.  ad  Alt.  xiii,  7*  Fam. 
irii.  2S.  ix.  15.  It  allowed  200  HS.  on  the  dies  prqfesiii  800 
on  the  calends,  nones,  ides,  and  some  other  festivals;  1000 
at  marriage-feasts  {nuptiis  et  repotiis)^  and  such  extraordinary 
entertainments.  Gellhis  ascribes  thi^  law  to  Augustus,  ii.  24., 
but  it  seems  to  have  b^  enacted  by  both,  Dio.  ivf.  2.  By  an 
edict  of  Augustus  or  Hberius,  the  alkywance  for  an  enter- 
(aintnent  was  raised,  -in*  proportion- to  its  solemnity,  from  300 
to  2000  HS.  Gell.  ibid. 

— de  venefitHs^  ftbout  poisoning,  Suet.  Ner.  83. 

2.  The  L^es'  SUlAM'XafAe  by  Augustus  were  chiefly; 

Concerning  mart^a^,  {de  nutritandis  ordinibus^  Suet. 

Aug.-  84.,  hence  called  by  Horace  lbx  marita,  Carm.  secul. 
T.  68.)  Lifv.  Bpit.  59.  Suet.  69. 

de  AntTLTERiis,  et  de  pudicitia,  Plin.  Ep.  vi*  81.  —  de 

ztrMtUy  Suet.  84.,  against  forestalling  the  market  [nequis  contra 
annonam  feceiity  societatemve  coierit^  quo  annona  cariorjiat^ 
•Ulpian).  ■ 

de  TuTORiBit^  That  guardians  should  be  appointed 

for  orphans  in  the  provinces,  as  at  Rome,  by  the  Atilian  law, 
Justin.  Inst,  de  Atil.  Tut. 

Lex  JVLIA  THfiATKALis,  That  Aose  equites  who  them- 
selves, their  fathers,  or'  grandfathers,  had  the  fortune  of  an 
equesy  should  sit  in  the  fourteen  rows  assigned  by  the  Roscian 
law  to  that  order.  Suet.  Aug.  40.  Hin.  xxxiii.  2.  s.  8. 

There  are  sereral  other  laws  called  Leges  Julian  which  occur 
only  hi  the  Carpus  Juris. 

Julius  Caesar  proposed  revising  all  the  laws,  and  reducing 
them  to  a  certain  form.     But  this,  with  many  other  noble  de- 
signs of  that  wonderfiil  man,  was  prevented  by  his  death.  Suet. , 
Ad.  44.  % 

Lex  JUNIA,  by  M.  Junius  Pennus  a  tribune,  A.  €21.^ 
about  expelling  foreigners  from  the  city.  See  p.  70.  Agunst 
extortion,  ordalhing,  that  besides  the  Utis  4g8tifnatiOf  or  pa^ng 
an  estimate  of  the  damages,  the  person  convicted  of  this  crime 
should  suffer  banishment,  Paterc.  ii.  8.  Cicpro  Balb.  i  i. 

Another  by  M,  Junius  Sihmus  the  consul,  A.  644., 

'    *  about 
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about  ^mmisbliig  tbe  oHmber  of  campa^gas  wUcb  soldiers 
should  serve,  Ascofi.  in  Cic.  pro  ComeU 

Lex  JUNIA  LICINIA,  or  Jimiaet  Zsieima,  A.  691^  en- 
forcing  the  Didian  kw  by  severer  penalties  Cic*  PisL  v.  3. 
pro  Sext.  64.  Vaiin.  \4.  Att.  vr.  \S.  u.  9. 

Lex  JUNIA  NORBANA9  A.  77 If  coooomiog  the  manu- 
mission  of  slaves.    See  p.  39. 

Lex  LABIENA,  A.  69h,  lOirogating  the  lawof  Sylla,  and 
restorinff  the  Domitian  law  in  the  election  of  priesta ;  whidi 
paved  me  way  for  Cesar's  being  created  Pofiffex  MaxmuSf 
Dio.  xxxvii.  37.  By  this  law,  two  of  the  college  named  die 
candidates,  and  the  people  dbose  which  of  them  they  pleased, 
Cic.  Phil,  iu  2. 

Lex  AMPLA  LABIENA,  by  two  tnbunes,  A.  663.,  That 
at  the  Circengian  games  Potnpey  should  wear  a  golden  crown, 
and  his  triumphal  robes;  and  in  the  theatre^  th^pnetexta  and 
a  golden  crown;  which  mark  of  distinelion  he  used  only  onoe^ 
Paterc.  ii.  40. 

Lex  LiBTORIA,  A.  292^  Hat  the  plebeian  magistrates 
should  be  created  at  the  ComMa  Tribuia^  Liv*  ii*  56»  57* 

Another,  A.  490.,  against  tbe  defrauding  of  minors, 

{anUra  adolesceniiwn  dreumscripiionemf)  Gc  Off.  iii.  15.  By 
this  law  the  years  of  minority  were  limited  to  twenty-five^  and 
no  one  below  that  age  oould  make  a  legal  baigain  (stipulari), 
Plaut.  Rud.  V.  3.  25.,^  whence  it  il  callra  Lex  Quina  vicbk* 
NABIA,  Plata.  Pseud,  i.  3,  68. 

Leges  LICINIiB,  by  P.  Lidnius  Varus^  ci^  praetor,  A.  545., 
fixing  the  day  for  the  ludi  ApMnuiTtSj  which  before  was  un* 
certam,  Liv.  xxvii.  23. 

by  C.  Licinius  Crassos,  a  tribune,  A.  608^  That  the 

choice  of  priests  should  be  transfenred  from  their  cbllc^  to  the 
people ;  iMit  it  did  not  pass,  Cie.  de  Jmic.  25. 

This  Liciniua  Crassus,  acoordingto  CScero^  first  introduced 

the  custom  of  turning  his  face  to  the  r  orum  when  he  spoke  to  th^ 

people^  and  not  to  the  senate^  as  formerly,  {prindan  institidt  in 

Jorum  versus  agere  cum  popido^)  ibid,     fiot  Plutarch  says  this 

was  first  done  by  Caios  Gracchus,  Pbd.  in  GracdL 

by  C.  Licinius  Stolo^  A.  877.,  That  no  one  shouU 


«  possess  above  500  acres  of  land,  Xia  vL  35.,  nor  keq[>  more 
than  1 00  head  oF  great,  or  500  head  of  smaU  cattle,  jfypian. 
de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  But  Lidnius  himself  was  soon  after  pumdifid 
for  violating  his  own  law,  Lto.  vii.  16. 

-—  by  Crassus  the  orator,  similar  to  the  iSbutian  law, 
Cic  pro  Dom^  20« 

Lex  LICINIA,  de  sodalitiis  a  de  ambiiu,  A.  698.,  agaioBt 
brfliery,  and  assembling  societies  or  companies  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  canvassfaig  far  an  office,  Cic  pro  Plane.  15,  16.    In 

12  atrial 
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a  trial  for  this  crim%'  and  for  it  only,  the  aocuser  was  allowed 
to  uame  {edere)  the  jurymen  {judices)  from  the  people  in  ge- 
neral («r  ommpQpulo)y  ibid.  17. 

Lex  LICINIA  sumphtaria^  by  the  consuls  P.  Licinius  Cras- 
•stts  ike  jRuA,  and  Cn.  Lentulus,  A.  656^  much  the  same  with 
the  tknnian  law  §  That  on  ordinary  days  there  should  not  be 
more  served  up  at  table  thin  three  pounds  of  fresh»  and  one 
pound  of  salt  meat  {salsumeniorum);  but  as  much  of  the  fruits 
of  the  ground  as  every  one  pleased,  Macrob.  iL  IS.  GeU.  iu  24. 

Lex  LICINIA  CASSIA,  A,  422.,  That  the  legionary  tri- 
bunes should  not  be  chosen  that  year  by  die  people,  but  by 
the  consuls  and  pr«Btor%  Lit.  xlii.  81. 

Lex  LICINIA  SEXTA,  A.  377->  about  debt.  That  what 
had  been  paid  for  the  interest  {fpiod  ttsuris  pemumeratum  esset) 
should  be  deducted  from  the  capital,  and  the  remainder  paid 
in  three  years  by  equal  portions^  Liv.  vi.  85.  That  instead  of 
Dkumvui  for  performing  sacred  rites^  Decemviri  should  be 
'Chosen,  part  from  the  patricians,  and  part  from  the  plebeians^ 
Liv.  tL  1 K  That  one  of  the  consuls  should  be  created  from 
4unong  the  fdebeians,  ibid.  vi.  85.    See  p.  107. 

Lex  LICINIA  JUNI A,  or  Junia  et  Ltcimoy  by  the  two  coi>- 
su]%  A.  691. 9  enforcing  the  Lex  Cicilia  Didiu^  Cic.  in  Vat.  4. ; 
whence  both  laws  are  men  joined,  Cic.  PML  v.  8.  pro  Sext.  64. 
AU.  ii.  9.  iv.  16. 

Lea  LICINIA  MUSIA,  A.  658.,  That  no  one  Aould  pass 
for  a  citizen  who  was  not  so,  Cic^  Q^iii  11.  pro  Balb.  21«24.; 
irhich  was  one  principal  cause  of  the  Italic  or  Marsic  wars, 
Atccn.  in  Cicpro  ComeL 

Leges  LlVIiES,  proposed  by  M.  Livius  Drusus,  a  tribune^ 
A.  662^  aboot  transplanting  colonies  to  difierent  pliaces  in 
Italy  and  Sicily,  and  granting  corn  to  poor  citizens  at  a  low 
price;  also  that  the  judices  should  be  chosen  indiflerently  from 
ihe  senators  'and  eguites,  and  that  the  allied  states  elf  Italy 
should  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city. 

Drusus  was  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  and  of  the  most 
opright  intentions ;  but  en<feavouring  to  reconcile  diose  whose 
interests  were  diam^rically  opposite,  he  was  crushed  in  the 
attempt ;  being  murdered  by  an  unlmown  assassin  at  his  own 
liouse,  upon  his  return  from  the  Forum,  amidst  a  number  of 
clients  and  friends.  No  inquiry  was  made  about  his  death. 
The  states  of  Italy  considered  this  event  as  a  signal  of  revolt, 
and  endeavoured  to  extort  by  force  what  they  could  not  ob- 
tain voluntarily.  Above  800,000  men  fell  in  the  contest  in 
the  space  of  two  years.  At  last  the  Romans,  •  although  upon 
the  whole  th^  had  the  advantagei  were  obliged  to^grant  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  first  to  their  allieSf  and  afterwards  to  all 
^le  stmes  of  Italy,  4ppian.  de  BdL  Op.  i.  873t,  4ic  f^elLPat. 

ii.  15. 
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ii.  15.  Uv.  EpH.  71.  Cie.  Brui.  28.  49.  62.  pro  BdUr.  7. 
Plartc.  14.    Dom.  19. 

This  Drusus  is  also  said  to  have  got  a  law  passed  for  mix- 
ingan  eighth  part  of  brass  with  silver,  P/rn.  xxxiii.  SS. 

But  the  laws  of  Drasus  {leges  LM€t\  as  Cicero  says,  were 
soon  abolished  by  a  short  decree  of  the  senate,  {uno  versiculo 
senatds  puncto  temporis  suUatasunt^  Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  6.  Deere-- 
vit  enim  senat£s,  Pkilippo  eos.  referente^   Contra  auspicxa 

LATAS  TIOERI.) 

Drusus  was  grandfather  to  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus, 
and  mother  of  Tiberius. 

Lex  LUTATIA,  de  vi,  by  Q.  Lutatius  Catulos,  A.  675., 
^That  a  person  mifffat  be  tried  for  violence  on  any  day,  Cic.  pro 
Qth  L  29.  festivids  not  excepted,  on  which  no  trials  used  to 
be  held,  Cic.  Act,  in  Verr,  10. 

Lex  M^NIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  467.}  That  the  senate' 
should  ratify  whatever  the  people  enacted,  Cic,  in  Brut.  14» 
See  p.  19. 

Lex  MAJESTATIS,  for  punishing  any  crime  against  the 
people^  and  afterwards  against  the  emperor,  Cornelia,  ^r« 
t^ic  in  Pis.  21.  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  S4. 

Lex  MAMILIA,  de  limitibus  vel  de  regundis  JMbus  agro^ 
rum,  for  regulating  the  bounds  of  farms;  whence  the  author 
of  it,  C.  Mamilius,  a  tribune,  A.  642.,  got  the  surname  of 
LiMiTAKUs.  It  ordained.  That  there  should  be  an  uncui- 
tivated  space  of  five  feet  broad  left  between  farms ;  and  if 
any  dispute  happened  about  this  matter,  that  arbiters  should 
be  appointed  by  the  praetor  to  determine  it.  The  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  required  three,  Cic.  de  Legg.  i.  21. 

—  Another,  by  the  same  person,  for  punishing  those  who 
had  received  bribes  from  Jugurtha,  SaU.  Jug.  40. 

liCX  MANILIA,  for  conferring  on  Pompey  the  command 
of  the  war  against  Mithridates,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C 
Manilius,  A.  687.,  and  supported  by  Cicero  when  praetor, 
de  Legg.  ManiLj  and  by  Caesar,  from  different  views,  but 
neither  of  them  was  actuated  by  laudable  motives,  Dia, 
xxxvi.  26. 

— —  Another  by  the  same.  That  freedmen  might  vote  in 
all  the  tribes,  Cic.  pro  Mur.  23.,  whereas  formerly  they  voted 
in  some  one  of  the  four  city  tribes  only.  (See  p.  93.)  ffut 
this  law  did  not  pass,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Cornel. 

Leges  MANILIANi£  vemdium  vendeiidorum,  not  properly 
laws,  but  regulations  to  be  observed  in  buying  and  sellings 
to  prevent  fraud,  Cic.  de  Oral.  i.  5.  58.,  called  by  Varro> 
ACTIONES,  de  Be  Bmt.  ii.  5. 1 1 .  They  were  composed  by 
the  lawyer  lifanilius,  who  was  consul,  A.  603. 

The  fbnnalities  of  buying  and  selling  were  by  the  Romans 
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used  in  their  most  solemn  troBsaotions;  as,  in  emancipation 
and  adcption,  marriage  and  testaments,  in  transferring  phh 
perfyf  Sic 

Lex  MANLIA9  by  a  tribune,  A.  558.,  about  creating  the 
lYiumviri  EpuloneSy  Liv.  xxxiii.  42.  Cic  de  Orat.  iii.  19. 

de  Vic£SiMA,    by  a  consul,    A.  396.  Liv.  vii.   16, 

See  p.  60. 

L^x  MARCIA,  by  Marcius  Censorinus,  That  no  one 
should  be  made  a  censor  a  second  time,  Plutarch,  in  Cariol. 

de  StaHellatibus  yel  StatielliSy   that  the  senate  upon 

oath  should  appoint  a  person  to  inquire  into,  and  redress  the 
injuries  of  the  Sfatielli,  or  -^tes,  a  nation  of  Liguria,  Liv. 
xlii.  21. 

Lex  MARIA,  by  C.  Marius,  when  tribune,  A.  634.,  about 
making  the  entrances  to  the.  Ovilia  {pontes)  narrower,  Gc.  de 
Legg.  iii.  1 7* 

Lex  MARIA  PORCIA,  by  two  tribunes,  A.  691.,  That 
those  commanders  should  be  punished,  who,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  triumph,  wrote  to  the  senate  a  false  account  of  the 
Dumber  of  the  enemy  slain  in  battle,  or  of  the  citizens  that 
were  missing ;  and  that  when  they  returned  to  the  city,  they 
should  swear  before  the  city  qusestors  to  the  truth  of  the 
account  which  they  had  sent,  Valer.  Max.  ii.  8.  1. 

Lex  MEMMIA  vel  REMMIA ;  by  whom  it  was  pro- 
posed, or  in  what  year,  is  uncertain.  It  ordained.  That  an  , 
sMUSusation  should  not  be  admitted  against  those  who  were 
absent  on  account  of  the  public,  Valer.  Max.  iii.  7-  9.  Suetm 
^vl.  23.  And  if  any  one  was  convicted  of  felse  accusation 
{calumnue),  that  he  should  be  branded  on  the  forehead  with 
a  letter,  die  pro  Rose.  Amm.  19,  20.,  probably  with  the 
letter  K.,  as  anciently  the  name  of  this  crime  was  written 
Kalumnia. 

i>ar  MENENIA,  A.  302.,  That  in  imposing  fines,  ashe«> 
should  be  estimated  at  ten  asses,^  and  an  ox  at  one  fanndrea, 
^estus  in  Peculatus. 

.  Lex  MENSI  A,  That  a  child  should  be  held  as  a  foreigner, 
if  either  of  the  parents  was  so.  But  if  both  parents  were 
Romans  and  married,  children  always  obtained  the  rank  of 
the  father,  {patrem  sequuniur  liberie  Liv.  iv.  4.)  and  if  un- 
married, of  the  mother,   Ulpian. 

Lex  METILIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  516.,  That  Minncius, 
master  of  horse,  should  have  equal  command  with.Fabius  the 
dictator,  Ziii7.xxii.  25,  26. 

■  Another,  as  it  is  thought  by  a  tribune,  A.  53 5«, 
giving  directions  to  fullers  of  cloth ;  proposed  to  the  people 
at  the  desire  of  the  censors,  {guam  C.  Flaminius  L.  .MmiUm 
censores  dedere  ad  poptdumjerendam,)  Plin.  xxxv.  17*  s.  57> 

o  4, An- 
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^ Another,  by  Metellus  Nepos  a  praetor,  A.  694., 

■boot  freeing  Rome  and  Italy  from  taxes  (riXq,  vectigdHoj) 
Dio.  xxxvii.  51.,  probably  those  paid  for  goods  import^ 
{porUnium\  Cic.  Att  ii.  16. 

Ij^es  MILITARES,  regulations  for  the  army.  By  one 
of  these  it  was  provided.  That  if  a  soldier  was  by  chance 
inlisted  into  alc^ion,  commanded  by  a  tribune  whom  he  could 
prove  to  be  inimical  to  him,  he  might  go  frotn  that  legion  to 
anoth^,  Cic.  pro  Flaccoj  32. 

£er  MINUCIA9  de  triumviris  mensariist  by  a  tribune,  A^ 
537$  about  appointiqg  bankers  to  receive  the  public  money, 
Liv.  xxxiii.  21. 

Leges  NUMiE,  laws  of  King  Numa,  mentioned  hv  diA 
ferent  authors :  That  the  gods  should  be  worshipped  with 
corn  and  a  salted  cake  {Jruge  et  sahdmold\  Plin.  18.  2,: 
That  whoever  knowingly  lulled  a  free  man,  should  be  held 
as  a  parricide,  Festus  in  QuissroRES  PARRtanii :  That  no 
harlot  should  touch  the  altar  of  Juno :  and  if  she  did,  that 
she  should  sacrifice  an  ewe  Iamb  to  that  goddess  with 
dishevelled  hair,  Id.  in  Pellices,  GeU.  iv.  3.  Tlat  whoever 
removed  a  land-mark  should  be  put  to  death,  {qui  terminum 
exardssety  et  ipsfon  ei  baves  sacros  esse^)  Fest*  in  Tbrmino: 
That  ,wine  should  not  be  poured  on  a  fUneral  pile,  Plin.  xW. 
12,. &c. 

Xq;  OCT K^X A  Jrumentarioy  by  a  tribune,  A.  633.,  abro- 
gating the  Sempranian  law,  Cic.  in  Brut.  ^2.^  and  ordaining 
as  it  is  thought,  that  com  should  not  be  given  at  so  low  a 
price  to  the  people.    It  is  greatly  commended  by  Cicero^ 

Qff:\i2\. 

Ltx  OGULNIA,  by  two  tribunes,  A.  453.^  That  the 
number  of  ihepani{fices  should  Ij^  encreased  to  ei^t,  and  of 
.the  auigors  to  nine;  and  that  four  of  the  former^  and  five  of 
the  latt^  should  be  chosen  from  amoiig  the  plebeians^  IJv. 
x.6.9. 

Imp  OPPIA9  hy  a  tribune^  A.  540.,  That  no  vroman  should 
Jbave  in  her  dress  above  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  nor  wear  a 
garment  of  different  colours,  nor  ride  in  a  carriage  in  the 
city  or  in  any  town,  or  within  a  mile  of  it,  unless  upon  occar- 
sion  of  a  public  sacrifice,  Liv.  xzziv.  1.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  S3. 

Lea  Optima,  a  law  was  so  called  which  conferred  the 
most  complete  authority,  Fettus  in  voce^  as  that  was  called 
optimum  jw  which  bestowed  complete  proper^. 

Lex  ORCHIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  566.,  luniting  the  num- 
ber of  guests  at  an  entertainment,  Fest.  in  Opsokitavebje, 
Mactob.  Sat.  ii.  13. 

Lex  OVINIA,  That  the  censors  should  chos^  the  most 
worthy  of  idl  ranks  into  the  senate^   Festus  in  PajEicaiTi 

Sekatorss* 
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Sekatores.  Those  who  had  borne  offices  were  commdlily 
first  ch(>seii;  and  that  all  these  might  be  admitted,  sometimes 
more  than  the  limited  number  were  elected,  Dio.  xxxvii.  46. 

Lex  PAPI A,  by  a  tribune,  A.  688.,  that  foreigners  should 
be  eirpelled  from  Rome,  and  the  allies  of  the  Latin  name  forced 
to  return  to  their  cities,  Cic.  Q^iii.  11.  pro  Balb.  23.  Art^.  5. 
Alt.  IV.  16.     Dio.  XXX vii.  9. 

Lex  PAPIA  POPPiEA,  about  the  manner  of  choosing 
{ctipienda)  Vestal  virgins,  Gell.u  12.  The  audior  of  it,  and 
the  time  when  it  passed,  are  uncertain. 

Lex  PAPIA  POPP^A,  de  marUandis  ardinibus,  proposed 
by  the  consuls  Papiiis  and  Poppaeu^  at  the  desire  of  Augustus, 
A.  7^2*9  enforcing  and  enlarging  the  Julian  law,  TaeiL  Ann^ 
ill.  25.  28.     The  end  of  it  was  to  promote  population,  and 
repair  the  desolation  occasioned  by  the  civil  wars.     Jt  met 
with  great  opposition  from  the^nobility,    and  consisted   of 
several   distinct   particulars   (Lex   Satura).       It    proposed 
certain  rewards  to  marriage^  and  penalties  against  celibacy, 
which  had  always  been  much  discouraged  in   the  Roman 
state.    Vol.  Max.  ii.  9.  Liv.  xlv.  15.   EpiL  59.   Suet.  Au^. 
S4.  89.    Dio.  Ivi.  3,  4.    GeU.  i.  6.  v.  19.,    and  yet  great^ 
prevailed,  ibid.  4*  PUn.  xiv.  Procem.  Senec.  amsol.  ad  Marc. 
19.,  fbr  reasons  enumerated.     Plaul.  Mil.  iii.  185.  Ill,  &e. 
Whoever  in  the  city  had  thr^e  children,  in  the  other  parts 
of  Italy  four,  and  in  the  provinces  five,  was  intitled  to  cer- 
tain privileges  and  immunities.      Hence  the  famous  JUB 
TRIUM   LIBERORUM,    so  ofien  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
Martial,  &C.,  which  used  to  be  granted  also  to  those  who 
had  no  children,  first  by  the  senate,  and  afterwards  by  the 
emperor,  PUn.  Ep.  ii.  13.    x.  2.  96.    Martial,  ii.  x.  91,  92^9 
not  only  to  men,  but  likewise  to  women,  Dio.  Iv.  2.    Suet., 
Claud.  19.  PUn.  Episl.u.\^.  vii.  16.  x.  2.  95,  96.    Hie  pri- 
vileges of  having  three  children  were,   an  exemption  from 
the  trouble  of  guardianship,  a  priority  in  bearing  dfflcesy 
Plin.  Ep.  viii.  16.,  and  a  treble  proportion  of  com.     Those 
who  lived  in  celibacy  could  not  succeed  to  an  Inheritance^ 
except  of  their  nearest  relations,  unless  they  married  within 
100  days  after  the  death  of  the  testator;   nor  receive  an 
entire  legacy  {legatum  omne  vel  sclidum  capere).     And  what 
they  were  thus  deprived  of  in  certain  cases  fell  as  an  escheat 
(caducutn)  to  the  exchequer  {Jlsco)  or  prince's  private  pur^, 
Juvenal,  ix.  88,  &c. 

Lex  PAPIRIA,  by  a  tribune,    A.  568,  diminishing  the 
weight  of  the  as  one  half,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3. 

by  a  praetor,/  A.  421.,  granting  the  freedom  of  thie 

city  without  the  right  of  voting  to  the  people  of  Acerra,  Liv. 
viii.  17. 

by  a  tribune,  the  year  uncertain,  That  no  edifice, 
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land,  or  altar,  should  be  consecrated  without  the  order  of  the 
people,  Cic.proDom.  49,  , 

— ^  A.  325.,  about  estimating  finesy  Uv,  iv.  30.,  probably 
the  same  with  Lex  Menenja. 

That  no  one  should  molest  another  without  cause, 

Fest.  in  Sacramentum. 

-^ —  by  a  tribune,  A.  62  J .,  That  tablets  should  be  used  in 
passing  laws,  Cic.de  L^.  iii.  16. 

-  by  a  tribune,  A.  623.,  That  the  people  might  re-elect 


the  same  person  tribune  as  often  as  they  chose;  but  it  was 
jected,  .Cic.  de  Amic.  25.  Liv.  Epit.  59. 

Instead  of  Papiriusj  they  anciently  wrote  PapisiuSf  Cic. 
Fam.  ix.  21.'  So  Valesiits  for  Valerius^  Auselitis  for  AureUuSj 
&c.,  Varro  de  Lai.  Ling.  i.  6.  Fesius.  QuinctiL  i.  4.  Ap.  Clau- 
dius is  said  to  have  invented  the  letter  R,  probably  from  ]bis 
first  usin^  it  in  these  words,  D.i.,2.  2.  36. 

I^x  PEDIA,  by  Pedius  the  consul,  A.  710*,  decreeing  ba- 
nishment against  the  murderers  of  Cassar,   Veil.  Pat.  ii.  61i. 

Juex  PEDUC^A,  by  a  tribune,  A.  640.,  against  incest^ 
Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  30. 

Lex  PERSOLONI A,  or  Pisidania,  That  if  a  quadruped 
did  any  hurt,  the  owner  should  either  repair  the  damage,  or 
^iye  up  the  beni;t,  Patdl.  Sent.  i. 

Lex  P^TELIA  de  ambitUj  by  a  tribune,  A.  39?.,  That 
,  candidates  should  not  go  round  to  fairs  and  other  public  meet- 
ings, for  the  sake  of  canvassing,  Uv.  vii.  1 5. 

— ^-^  de  Nexis,  by  the  consuls,  A.  429.,  That  no  one  should 

.be  kept  In  fetters  or  in  bonds,  but  for  a  crime  that  deserved  it, 

««nd  that  only  till  he  suffered  the  punishment  due  by  law :  That 

creditors  should  have  a  right  to  attach  the  goods,  and  not  the 

^persons  of  their  debtors,  Liv.  viii.  28. 

de  Peculatu,  by  a  tribune,  A.  566.,  That  inquiry 

,  should  be  made  about  the  money  taken  or  exacted  from  King 
Antiochus  and  his  subjects,  and  how  much  of  it  had  not  been 
,  brought  into  the  public  treasury,  Liv.  xxxviii.  5i. 

Lex  PETREIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  668.,    That  mutinous 
soldiers  should  be  decimated,  i.e.    That    every  tenth   man 
.should  be  selected  by  lot  for  punishment,  Appian.  de  Bell, 
JJiv.  ii.  p.  457. 

Lex  PETRONIA,  by  a  consul,  A.  813.,  prohibiting  mas- 
ters from  compelling  their  slaves  to  fight  with  wild  beasts^ 
Modestin.  ad  Leg.  Cornel,  de  sicar. 

Z<x  PINARIA  ANNALIS,  by  a  tribune,  A.  622.  What 
it  was  is  uncertain,  Cic.  de  Oral.  11.  65. 

Lex  PLAUTIA  vel  PLOTIA,   by   a   tribune,    A.  664., 

That  thejudices  should  be  chosen  both  from  the  senators  and 

equiles  j  and  some  also  from  the  plebeians.     By  this  law  each 

'    tribe  chose  annuallv  fifteen  {quinos  denos  suffiagio  crea^nt)  to 

6  W 
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hejudices  for  that  year,  in  all  525.  Some  read  qmnos  cr^a- 
bani:  thus  making  them  the  same  with  the  Centumviri, 
Ascon.  in  Ctc.  pro  ComeL 

■  PLOTIA  de  w,  against  violence,  (Xc,  pro  Mil.  \S. 

Fam.  viii.  8. 

Lex  POM PEIA  de  w,  by  Poropey,  when  sole  consul,  A. 
701.,  That  an  inquiry  should  be  made  about  the  murder 
of  Clodius  on  the  Appian  way,  the  burning  the  senfate-house, 
and  the  attack  made  on  the  house  of  M.  Lepidus  xhe  interrex, 
Cic.  pro  Mil.  et  Ascon. 

de  Ambitu,  against  bribery  and  corruptions  in  elec* 

tions,  with  the  infliction  of  new  and  severer  punishments,  ibid. 
Die.  xxxix.  S/.  x:L  52. 

By  these  laws  the  method  of  trial  was  altered,  and  the  length 
of  them  limited  :  Three  days  were  allowed  for  the  examination 
of  witnesses,  and  the  fourth  for  the  sentence ;  on  which  the  ac- 
cuser was  to  have  two  hours  only  to  enforce  the  charge ;  the 
criminal  three  for  his  defence,  U}id.  This  regulation  was  conr 
sidered  as  a  restraint  on  eloquence^  Dialog,  de  Orator.  S8. 

Lex  POMPEI  A,  judiciaria^  by  the  same  person ;  retaining 
the  Aurelian  law,  but  ordaining.  That  the  judices  should  be 
chosen  from  among  those  of  the  highest  fortune,  {ex  ampUssimo 
censu\  in  the  different  orders,  Cic.  in  Pis.  89.  Phil.  i.  8. 
Ascon.  in  Cic.  —  duum  in  jtidice  et  fortuna  spectari  deberet,  et 
dignitas^  Cic.  Phil.  i.  20. 

de  CoMiTiis,   That  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  stand 

candidate  for  an  office  in  his  absence.  In  this  law  JuHos 
Cflesar  was  expressly  excepted,  Suet.  Jtd.  28.  Dio.  xl.  G^. 
Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  p.  442.  Cic.  Att.  viii.  3.  Phil.  ii.  10. 

de  repetundiSi  Appian.  B.  Civ.  ii.  441.  —  Deparricidis, 

1.  i.  Dig. 

The  relations  which  Pompey  prescribed  to  the  Bithy- 
nians,  were  also  called  Ijex  POMPEI  A,  Pltn.  Epist.  x.  8S. 
lis.  115. 

Lex  POMPEIA  de  civitate,  by  Cn.  Pon>peiu8  Strabo,  the 
consul,  A.  665.,  granting  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  the  Ita- 
lians, and  the  GaUi  Cispadani^  Plin.  iii.  20. 

Lex  POPILIA,  about  chusing  the  Vestal  virjgins,  GeU.  i.  12. 

ZftT  PORCIA,   by  P.  Porcius  Laeca,   a  tribune,   A.  454.,, 
That  no  one  should  bind,  scourge^  or  kill  a  Roman  citizen,; 
Liv.  X.  9.     Cic.  pro  Babir.  perd.  3,  4.     Verr.  v.  63.     Sallust* 
Cat.  51. 

Lex  PUBLICIA,  vel  Publicia  de  lusu,  against  playing  for 
money  at  any  game  but  what  required  strength,  as,  shootingf 
runnings  leaping^  &c.  1. 3.  D.  de  aleat. 

Lex  PUBLILIA.     See  p.  19.  91. 

Lex  PUPIA,  by  a  tribune,  That  the  senate  should  not  be 
held  on  cmitial  days,  Cic.  ad  Fratr.  u.2.  18.,  and  that  in  the 

o  3  month 
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month  of  February,  their  first  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
Rearing  of  embassies,  Cic.  Tarn,  i*  4. 

Lex  QUINCTIAy  A.  745.,  about  the  punishment  of  those 
who  hurt  or  spoiled  the  aquaeducts  or  public  reservoirs  of  wa- 
ter. {Frontin.  de  aquaduct.) 

,    Lfix  REGIA,    conferring  supreme   power   on   Augustus. 
See  Di  24* 

Lex  REMMIA;  see  Ux  MEMMIA. 

Leges  REGI^  laws  made  by  the  kings,  Cic.  Tusc.  qwBsU 
iii.  h,  which  are  said  to  have  been  collected  by  Papirius,  or  as 
it  was  anciently  written,  Papisius,  Cic.  tarn.  ix.  21.,  soon  after 
Ithe  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  Dionys.  iii.  36.,  whence  they  were 
called^  civile  PAPIRIANUM ;  and  some  of  them,  no  doubts 
>were  copied  into  the  Twelve  Tables. 

Ijex  RHODIA,  containing  the  regulations  of  the  Rhodians 
concerning  naval  affairs,  (wnich  Cicero  greatly  coromeods^ 
pro  Leg.  ManiL  18.,  and  Strabo^  lib.  14.)  supposed  to  have 
Jbeen  adopted  by  the  Romans.  But  this  is  certain  only  with 
respect  to  one  clause^  djejadu^  about  throwing  goods  overboard 
in  a  storm. 

Leges  de  REPETUNDIS ;  Acaia^  Calpumioj  QeciUoj  Cor- 
neUoj  Julia^  Junia,  Pompeia^  Servilia. 

Lex  ROSCIA  theairalis^  determining  the  fortune  of  the 
equiieSf  and  appointing  them  certain  seats  in  the  theatre.  (See 
p.  25.)  Cic.  pro  Muran.  19.  JieoenaL  xiv.  323.  Liv.  Epit.  99. 
MaTt.y.  8.  Dio.  xxxvh  25.  By  this  law  a  certain  place  in  the 
theatre  was  assigned  to  spendthrifts  {decoctoribus)^  Cic  PhiL 
ii.  18.  The  passing  of  this  law  occasioned  great  tumulta, 
which  were  allayed  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  the  consul, 
Cic.  Au.  ii.  1  •  Phd.  in  CiCf  to  which  Virgil  is  supposed  to  al- 
lude, JEn.  i.  125. 

I^ex  RUPILIA,  or  more  properly  decreium^  containing  the 
regulations  prescribed  to  the  Sicilians  by  the  Prsetor  Rupilius, 
with  the  advice  of  ten  ambassadors,  Cic.  Verr.  ji.  13.  15.,  ac- 
cording to  the  decree  of  the  senate,  Id.  16. 

Leges  SACRATJE  :  Various  laws  were  called  by  that 
name,  chiefly  those  concerning  the  tribunes,  made  on  the 
Mons  sacer^  Cic.  pro  Cornel.,  because  the  person  who  violated 
ibem  was  consecrated  to  some  god,  Festus.  Cic.  de  Qffk.  iii.  31 . 
jpro  Balb.  14,  15.  Leg.  ii.  7*  Liv.  ii.  8.  iii.  54.  iii.  55.  xxxix.  5. 
There  was  also  a  Lex  sacrata  militaris,  That  the  name  of 
no  soldier  should  be  erased  from  the  muster-roll  without  his 
own  consent,  Liv.  vii.  41.  So  among  the  jSBqui  and  Volsci, 
Liv.  iv.  26.,  the  Tuscans,  ix.  39.,  iheL^tires^  Liv.xxxvi. 3., 
and  particularly  the  Samnites,  ix.  33.,  among  whom  tboae 
were  called  Sacraii  militesy  who  were  enlisted  by  a  certain  oath, 
and  with  particular  solemnities,  x.  48. 
^  Lex  SATURA,   was  a  law  consisting  of  several  distinct 

particulars 
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particulars  of  a  difiereot  nature^  which  ought  to  have  been 
enacted  separately^  Festus. 

^  Lex  SCATINIA,  yel  Scantima  de  nefanda  venere^  by  a 
tribune,  the  year  uncertain,  against  illicit  amours,  Cic.  J^am* 
TiiL  14.  PhiU  iii.  6.  Juvenal,  ii.  43.  The  punishment  at  first 
was  a  heavy  fine,  QjiinctiU  iv.  2.  vii.  4.  Suet.  Domit.  8.,  but  it 
was  afterwards  made  capital. 

Lex  SCRIBONIA,  by  a  tribune^  A.  U.  601.,  about  r^ 
storing  the  Lmiiani  to  freedom.  Lav.  Epii.  49.  Ck.  in 
Brut.  23. 

Another,  de  servituium  usucapianibuSf  by  a  consul 

under  Augustus,  A.  719.,  That  the  right  of  servitudes  should 
not  be  acquired  by  prescription,  /.  4.  D.  de  Vsucap.^  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  pro 
Caxin.  26. 

Leges  SEMPRONIJE,  laws  proposed  by  the  Gracchi,  Cic. 
Phil.  i.  7. 

I.  TIR  GRACCHI  AGRAKiA,by  Tib.  Gracchus,  A.  620,» 
That  no  one  should  possess  more  than  500  acres  of  land ;  and 
that  three  commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  divide  among 
the  poorer  people  what  any  one  had  above  that  extend  Xdvw 
IBpH.  58.  Plut.  in  Gracch.p.  837*  Appian.  dis  Bell.  Cit.  i.  355. 

de  CiviTATE  Italis  danoA,    That  the  freedom  of  tfie 

kate  should  be  given  to  all  the  Italians,  Paterc.  ii.  2,  &. 

de  HiBRSDiTATS  Attali,    That  the  money,  which 

Attains  had  left  to  the  Roman  people^  should  be  divided  among 
those  citizens  who  got  lands,  to  purchase  the  instruments  of 
hwbandry,  Liv.  Epit.  58.  Ptut.  in  Gracck. 

These  laws  excited  great  commotions,  and  brought  destnio- 
tioD  on  the  autlior  of  them.      Of  course  they  were  not  put  in  . 
execution,  ibid. 

2.  C.  GRACCHI  Frdmentahia,  A.  (>28.,  That  corn 
should  be  given  to  the  poor  people  at  a  iriens  and  a  ^ffmiV,  or 
at  T7  of  an  as  a  modius  or  peck ;  and  that  money  should  be 
.  advanced  from  the  pubKc  treasury  to  purchase  corn  for  that 
jpnrpose.  The  granaries  in  which  this  com  was  kept,  were 
cdled  HoBR£A  Sempronia,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  44.  TktscuL  Qjiad. 
iii.  20.  Bnd.  62*  Q^  ii.  21.  Lto.  Epit.  58.  60. 

Note.  A  triens  and  semis  are  put  for  a  dextans^  because  the 
Romans  had  not  a  coin  of  the  value  of  a  dextans. 

de  pRoviNCiiS,    That  the  provinces  should  be  ap» 

pointed  for  the  consuls  every  year  before  their  election,^  Cic.  de 
Prffo.  Cons.  2.  p'O  Balb.  27.  Dom.  9.  Fam.  i.  7. 

de  Capite  civium,  That  sentence  should  not  be  passed 

on  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen  without  the  order  of  thp  people, 
Cic.  pro  Babir.  4.  Verr.  v.  63.  in  Cat.  iv.  5.  .  ^  ^ 

de  Magistratibus,  That  whoever  was  deprived  of  his 

o  4  office 
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office  by  tbe  people,  sboal J  ever  after  be  iDcapaUe  of  enjoying 
any  otber^  PbdareJL  in  Gracchi 

JgpiciAJiiA^  That  the  Judices  should  be  chosen  from 
among  the  equUes^  and  not  from  the  senators  as  formerly^ 
Jfypian.  deBeii.  Civ.  i/363.  Dio.'xxxvL  88.  Cic.  Ferr.  i.  13. 

Against  corruption  in  the  judices    (Nequis  judicio 

cncuMTENiRETUR),  Cic.  JTO  Cluent.  55.  Sylla  afterwards 
induded  this  in  his  law  d€  /also. 

de  Centuriis  evocandis,  That  it  should  be  deter- 
mined by  lot  in  what  order  the  centuries  should  vote.  Salttisi. 
ad  Cos.  de  Rep.  Ord.     See  p.  84. 

de  MiLiTiBUS,    That  cloaths  should   be  afforded  to 

soldiers  by  the  publiC)  and  that  no  deduction  should  be  made 
OQ  -that  account  from  their  pay ;  also.  That  no  one  should 
be  forced  to  enlist  below  the  age  of  seventeen,  Plutarch,  in 
Gr'acck. 

de  Viis  MUNiENDis,  about  paving  and  measuring  the 

public  roads,  making  bridges,  placing  milestones,  and,  at 
smaller  distances^  stones  to  help  travellers  to  mount  their 
korses,  ibid.^  for  it  appears  the  ancient  Romans  did  not  use 
stirrups ;  and  there  were  wooden  horses  placed  in  the  Camfm 
Martiusj  where  the  youth  might  be  trained  to  mount  and  dis- 
mount readily,  Veget.  i.  18.  Thus  Virgil,  Corpora  saUu 
mdgiciunt  in  equos^  JEn.  xii.  288. 

Caius  Gracchus  first  introduced  the  custom  of  walking  or 
moving  about,  while  haranguing  the  people^  and  of  exposing 
the  right  arm  bare,  Dio.  Fragm.  xxxiv.  90.,  which  the  ancient 
Romans,  as  the  Greeks,  used  to  keep  within  their  robe 
{f/eae  cofitinere\  Quinctil.  xi.  3.  138. 

Lex  SEMPRONIA  de  famore^  by  a  tribune,  long  before 
the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  A.  560.,  That  the  interest  of  money 
should  be  regulated  by  the  same  laws  among  the  allies  and 
Latins,  as  among  Roman  citizens.  The  cause  of  this  law  was, 
to  check  the  fraud  of  usurers,  who  lent  their  money  in  the 
name  of  the  allies,  {in  socios  nomina  transcribebant\  at  higher 
interest  than  was  allowed  at  Rome,  Liv.  xxxv.  7. 

Lex  SERVILIA  Agrakia,  by  P.  Servilius  Rullus,  a  tii- 
bune,  A.  690.,  That  ten  commissioners  should  be  created  with 
absolute  power  for  five  years,  over  all  the  revenues  of  the 
republic;  to  buy  and  sell  what  lands  they  thought  fit,  at  what 
pnce  and  from  whom  they  chose,  to  distribute  them  at  pleasure 
to  the  citizens,  to  settle  new  colonies  wherever  they  judged 
proper,  and  particularly  in  Campania,  &c.  But  this  law  was 
prevented  from  being  passed  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  the 
eonsulf  Cic.  in  Rtdl.  —  in  Pis.  2. 

de  CiviTATE,   by   C.   Servilius  Glaucia,   a  praetor, 
il.,  That  if  any  of  the  Latin  allies  accused  a  Roman  se- 
nator, 
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nitor,  and  got  him  condemnedi  he  should  obtain  the  same 
place  among  the  citizens  which  the  criminal  had  held,  Cic.  pro 
Batb.  24. 

de  Repetundis,  by  the  same  person  ordaining  severer 

pmalties  than  formerly  agrtinst  extortion,  and  that  the  defendant 
should  have  a  second  hearing  {vt  reus  comperendinarefur)^  Cic 
Verr,  i.  9.   Rabir,  Posthum.'4. 

SERVILIA  JuDicfARiA,  by  Q.  Servilius   Ccepio, 

A*  647.,  That  the  right  of  judging  which  had  been  exercised 
by  the  equites  alone  for  seventeen  years,  according  to  the 
Sempronian  law,  should  be  shared  between  the  senators  and 
tgmiesy  Cic.  Brut.  43,  44.  86.  de  Orat.  ii.  55.  Tacit.  Annal. 
xii.  60. 

Lex  SICINIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  662.^  That  no  one  should 
contradict  or  interrupt  a  tribune  while  speaking  to  the  people, 
Dionys.  vii.  17- 

Lex  SILIA,  by  a  tribune,  about  weights  and  measutes^ 
FesiuSf  in  Publica  pondbra. 

i«r  SILVANI  et  CARBONIS,  by  two  tribunes,  A.  664., 
That  whoever  was  admitted  as  a  citizen  by  any  of  the  confe- 
derate states,  if  he  had  a  house  in*  Italy  when  the  law  was^ 
passed,  and  gave  in  his  name  to  the  praetor  (apud  prcetorem 
pr€fiterehir\  within  sixty  days,  he  should  enjoy  all  the  rights  of 
a  Roman  citizen,  Cic.  pro  Arch.  4. 

Lex  SULPICIA  SEMPRONIA,  by  the  consuls,  A.  449., 
Tbat  no  one  should  dedicate  a  temple  or  altar  without  the 
order  of  the  senate,  or  a. majority  of  the  tribunes,  Ho. 
ix.  46. 

Lex  SULPICIA,  by  a  consul,  A.  553.,  ordering  war  to  be 
proclaimed  on  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  Liv.  xxxi.  6. 

Leges  SULPICI-S  de  (ti^e  alienOi  by  the  tribune,  Serv.  Sul- 
picius,  A.  665.,  That  no  senator  should  contract  debt  above 
2b00  denarii  s  That  the  exiles  who  had  not  been  allowed  a 
trial,  should  be  recalled :  That  the  Italian  allies,  who  had 
obtained  the  right  of  citizens,  and  had  been  formed  into 
eight  new  tribes,  should  be  distributed  through  the  thirty-five 
old  tribes :  Also,  that  the  manumitted  slaves  {pves  libertini) 
who  used  formerly  to  vote  only  in  the  four  city  tribes,  might 
vote  in  all  the  tribes :  That  the  command  of  the  war  lu^ainst 
Mithridates  should  be  taken  from  Sylla,  and  given  to  Marius, 
PUUarch.  in  SjfUa  et  Mario  s  Liv.  Epit.  77.  Ascon.  in  Cic; 
Palerc.  ii.  18. 

But  these  laws  were  soon  abrogated  by  Sylla,  who,  returning 
to  Rome  with*  his  army  from  Campania,  forced  Marius  and 
SulpiciuS)  with  their  adherents,  to  fly  from  the  city.  Sulpicius, 
being  betrayed  by  a  slave,  was  brought  back  and  slain,  Sylla 
rewarded  the  slave  with  his  liberty,  according  to  promise ;  but 

immediately 
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immediately  after  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  from  the  Tarpeiaa 
rock  for  betraying  his  maBtc^*,  ibiiL 

Leges  SUMPTUARI^;  Orchia,  Famia,  Didia,  Ucima^ 
Cornelia^  jEmiliaf  Antia^  Jtdia. 

Leges  TABELLARI^  four  in  number*    See  p.  85. 

Lex  TALARIAi  against  playing  at  dice  at  entertainments, 
(ui  fie  legi  Jraudem  Jhciam  talarue^  that  I  may  not  break,  &c.) 
Plata.  MiL  Glor.  ii.  2. 9. 

Lex  TERENTIA  et  CASSIA  Jrumeniaria.  See  Lex 
Cassia^ 

Lex  TERENTILIA,  by  a  tribune^  A.  291.,  about  limiting 
the  powers  of  the  consuls.  It  did  not  pass;  but  after  great 
contentions  gave  cause  to  the  creation  of  the  decemviri^  Liv. 
ill.  9, 10»  &c. 

Leges  TESTAMENTARI^,  Cornelia^  Furia^  Voconia. 

Lex  THORIA  de  vectigalibusj  by  a  tribune,  A.  646.,  That 
no  one  should  pay  any  rent  to  the  people  for  the  public  lands 
in  ItiJv  which  he  possessed,  (i^rum  publicum  vectigali  leoaoU)^ 
Cic  Brut.  86.  It  also  contained  certain  regulations  about 
pasturaffe,  de  Orat.  ii.  70.  But  Appian  gives  a  different  ac» 
count  ot  this  law,  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  p.  366. 

Lex  TITIA  de  qiusstoribus^  by  a  tribune,  as  some  think, 
A.  448.,  about  doubling  the  number  of  qucestors,  and  that 
they  should  determine  their  provinces  ny  ]ot^  Cic*  pro 
Jdureh.  8. 

de  MuNEBiBus,  against  jreceiving  money  or  presents 

for  pleading,  Auson.  Epigr*  89.  Tacit.  Anndk  xi.  IS.,  where 
some  read  instead  of  Cinciam^  Titiam. 
,   —  Agraria,  what  it  was  is  not  known,  Cic.  de  OraL 
it  11.  &  Ij^*  iL  6.  12. 

— —  de  LusUj  similar  to  the  PuUidan  law. 

,   de  TuTORiBUS,  A.  7^2.,  the  same  with  the  Julian  law, 

and  as  some  think,  one  and  the  same  law,  Justin.  Instil*  de 
Ata.  Tut. 

Lex  TREBONIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  698.,  assigning  pro- 
vinces to  the  consuls  for  five  years ;  Spain  to  Pompey ;  Syria 
and  the  Parthian  war  to  Crassus;  and  prolonging  CseMr's 
command  in  Ganl  for  an  equal  time,  Dio.  xxxix.  33.  Cato, 
for  opposing  this  law,  was  led  to  prison,  Liv..  Epit»  104. 
According  to  Dio,  he  was  only  dragged  from  the  assembly, 
xxxix.  34. 

de  Tribunis,  A.  305.,  Jjiv.  iii.  64,  65.     See  p.  124* 

Lex  TRIBUNITIA,  either  a  law  proposed  by  a  tribune^ 
Cic.  in  Bull.  ii.  8.  Zdv.  iii.  56.,  or  the  law  restoring  their 
power,  Cic.  Actio  prim,  in  Verr.  16. 

Lex  TRIUMPHALISs  That  no  one  should  triumph  who 
had  not  killed  5000  of  the  enemy  in  one  battle,  Vakr.  Max. 
ii.  8. 

8  .  Lex 
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Lex  TULLI A  de  Akbitv,  by  Cicero,  when  consul,  A.  690., 
adding  to  the  former  punishments  against  bribery,  banishment 
fi>r  ten  years,  Dio.  xxxvii.  29.  —  and,  That  bo  one  should 
exhibit  shews  of  gladiators  for  two  years  before  he  stood 
candidate  for  an  office,  unless  that  task  was  imposed  on  him 
l>y  the  testament  of  a  friend,  Cic.  Vat.  15.  Sext.M,  Mur. 
32.  34,  &c. 

de  Legatioke  libera,  limiting  the  continuance  of  it 

to  a  year,  Cic*  de  Le^*  iii*  8. 

Lex  VALERIA  de  pt^ovocatione.     See  p.  1 00.  ^ 

de  Formianis,  A.^562.,  about  giving  the  people  of 

Formiae  the  right  of  voting,  Liv.  xxxviii.  S6. 

.  de  Sulla,  by  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  interrex.  A*  67 1 ., 

creating  Sulla  dictator,  and  ratifying  all  his  acts,  which  Cicero 
calls  the  most  unjust  of  all  laws,  Cic.pro  Bull.  iii.  2.  S.  Rose. 
43.  de  Legg.  i.l5. 

— • —  de  QuADRAMTE,  by  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  consul,  A.  667., 
That  debtors  should  be  discharged  on  paying  one-fourth  of 
dieir  debt%  Patera,  ii.  23.     See  p.  43. 

Lex  VALERIA  HORATIA  de  trUndis  comiHis,  see  p.  19. 
JDe  tribuniSf  against  hurting  a  tribune,  Liv.  iii.  55. 

Lex  VARlA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  €^2.j  That  inquiry  should 
be  made  about  those  by  whose  means  or  advice  the  Italian 
allies  bad  taken  up  arms  against  the  Roman  people,  Cic. 
Brut.  56.  89.  Tusc.  Qtuest.  ii.  24.  Valer.  Max.  v.  2. 

Lex  VATINIA  de  provinciis.    See  p.  106. 

— —  de  altemis  consiliis  rejiciendUi  That  in  a  trial  for  extor- 
tion, both  the  defendant  and  accuser  might  for  once  reject  all 
the  judicei  pr  jury ;  whereas  formerly  they  could  reject  only 
o  few,  whose  places  the  praetor  supplied  by  a  new  choice 
{subsortitione)^  Cic.  in  Vat.  1 1. 

de  CoLOKis,  that  Caesar  should   plant  a  colony  at 

NovocSmum  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Suet.  Ju^.  28. 

Leges  DE  VI,  Plotia^  Lutatia  etjtdia. 

Lex  VIARIA,  de  viis  muniendis,  by  C.  Curio,  a  tribune, 
A.  703.,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Agrarian  law  of  Rullus,  Cic. 
Fam.  viii.  6.  By  this  law  there  seems  to  have  been  a  tax 
imposed  on  carriages  and  horses,  ad  Attic,  vi.  1. 

Lex.  VILLIA  ANNALIS.     See  p.  97. 

Lex  VOCONIA,  de  Harbditatibus  mtdierum,  by  a  tribune, 
A.  384^,  That  no  one  should  make  a  woman  his  heir,  (Ne 

SUIS   HEREOEM   VIRGIKEM   MEQUE    MULIEREM    FACERET,)  Cic. 

Vert.  i.  42.,  nor  leave  to  any  one  by  way  of  legacy  more  than 

to  his  heir  or  heirs,  c.  43.  de  SenecU  5.  Balb.  8.     But  this  law 

is  supposed  to  have  referred  chiefly  to  those  who  were  rich,  {qui 

essent  GEK6I,  i.  c.  pecuniosi  vel  dassicif  those  of  the  first  class, 

Ascan.    in  Cic.  GM.  vii.  13.)   to  prevent  the  extinction  of 

opulent  fiunilies. 

Various 
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Various  arts  were  used  to  elude  this  law.  Sometimes  one 
left  his  fortune  in  trust  to  a  friend,  who  should  give  it  to  a 
daughter  or  other  female  relation ;  but  his  friend  could  not  be 
forced  to  do  so,  unless  he  inclined,  Cic.  de  Fin.  ii.  17.  The 
law  itself,  however,  like  many  others,  on  account  of  its  severity,' 
fell  into  disuse,  Gell,  xx.  1 . 

These  are  almost  all  the  Roman  laws  mentioned  in  the 
classics.  Augustus,  having  become  sole  master  of  the  em- 
pire, Tacit.  An.  u  2.,  continued  at  first  to  enact  laws  in  the 
ancient  form,  which  were  so  many  vestiges  of  expiring  lit)erty 
(vestigia  morientis  libcrtatis\  as  Tacitus  calls  them :  But  he 
afterwards,  by  the  advice  of  Meceenas,  LHo.  Hi.,  gradually  in- 
troduced the  custom  of  giving  the  force  of  laws  to  the  decrees 
of  the  senate,  and  even  to  his  own  edicts,  Tacit.  AnnaL 
iii.  28.  His  successors  improved  upon  this  example.  The 
ancient  manner  of  passing  laws  can^e  to  be  entirely  dropped. 
The  decrees  of  the  senate  indeed,  for  form's  sake  continued, 
for  a  considerable  time  to  be  published ;  but  at  last  these  also 
were  laid  aside,  and  every  thing  was  done  according  to  the 
will  of  the  prince. 

The  emperors  ordained  laws  —  i  •  By  their  answers  to  the 
applications  made  to  them  at  home  or  from  the  provinces, 
{per  RESCRIPTA  ad  LIBELLOS  supplices^  epistolas,  vel . 
preces.) 

2.  By  their  decrees   in  judgment   or  sentences  in 

court  {pa-  DECRETA),  which  were  either  Interlocdtort, 
f.  e.  such  as  related  to  any  incidental  point  of  law  which 
might  occur  in  the  process;  or  Definitive,  i.  e.  such  as 
determined, upon  the  merits  of  the  cause  itself,  and  the  whole 
question. 

3.  By  their  occasional  ordinances  {per  EDICTA  vel 

CONSTITUTIONES),  and  by  their  instructions  (p«-  MAN- 
DATA)  to  their  lieutenants  and  officers. 

These  constitutions  were  either  general^  respecting  the  public 
at  large ;  or  special^  relating  to  one  person  only,  and  therefore 
properly  called  PRIVILEGIA,  privileges,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  56, 
57.;  but  in  a  sense  different  from  what  it  was  used  in  under 
the  republic.     See  p.  2S. 

The  three  great  sources,  therefore,  of  Roman  jurispru- 
dence were  the  laws  (LEGES),  properly  so  called,  the  de- 
crees of  the  senate  (SENATUS  CONSULTA),  and  the 
edicts  of  the  prince  (CONSTITUTIONES  PRINCI- 
PALES).  To  these  may  be  added  the  edicts  of  the  magi- 
strates, chiefly  the  praetors,  called  JUS  HONORARIUM, 
(seep.  113.)  the  opinions  of  learned  lawyers,  (AUCTORI- 
TAS  vel  RESPONSA  PRUDENTUM,  vel  Juris  consul^ 

torumt' 
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iorunif  Cic.  pro  Muren.  13.  Caecin.  24.)  and  custom  or 
long  usage  (CONSUETUDO  vel  MOS  MAJORUM), 
GeU.  xi.  1 8. 

The  titles  and  heads  of  laws,  as  the  titles  and  beginnings 
of  books,  {Ovid.  Trist.  i.  7-  Martial,  iii.  2.,)  used  to  be 
written  with  vermilion  {rubrtcd  vel  minio) :  Hence  RUBRl- 
C A  is  put  for  the  Civil  Law ;  thus,  Rubrica  vetavit^  the  laws 
have  forbidden,  Pers,  v.  90.,  Alii  se  ad  Album  (i.  e.  jus 
pratorium^  quia  pratores  edicta  sua  in  albo  prqpotiebant)^  ac 
RCJBRICAS  {i.e.  jus  civile)  transUderu7Uy  Quinctil.  xii.  3.  11. 
Hence  Juvenal,  Perlege  rubras  majorum  legesy  Sat.  xiv.  ]  93. 

The  Constitutions  of  the  emperors  were  collected  by  dif- 
ferent lawyers.  The  chief  of  these  were  Gregory  and  Her^ 
viogineSy  who  flourished  under  Constantine.  I'Jicir  collections 
were  called  CODEX  GREGORIANUS  and  CODEX 
HERMOGENIANUS.  But  these  books  were  composed 
onlv  by  private  persons.  The  first  collection  made  by  public 
autnority,  was  that  of  the  Emj)eror  Theodosius  the  younger, 
published,  A.  C.  438.,  and  called  CODEX  THEODO- 
SIANUS.  But  it  only  contained  the  imperial  constitutions 
from  Constantine  to  his  own  time,  for  little  more  than  an 
hundred  years. 

It  was  the  Emperor  JUSTINIAN  that  first  reduced  the 
Roman  law  into  a  certain  order.  For  this  purpose  he  em- 
ployed the  assistance  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  the  em- 
pire, at  the  bead  of  whom  was  TRIBONIAN. 

Justinian  first  published  a  collection  of  the  imperial  consti- 
tutions, A.  C.  529,  called  CODEX  JUSTINIANUS. 

Then  he  ordered  a  collection  to  be  made  of  everything  that 
was  useful  in  the  writings  of  the  lawyers  before  his  time,  which 
are  said  to  have  amounted  to  2000  volumes.  This  work  was 
executed  by  TriBonian  and  sixteen  associates  in  three  years, 
although  they  had  been  allowed  ten  years  to  finish  it.  It  was 
published,  A.  533,  under  the  title  of  Digests  or  Pandects 
(PANDECTiE  w/DIGESTA),  It  is  sometimes ^called  in 
the  singular,  the  Digest  or  Pandect* 

The  same  year  were  published  the  elements  or  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  Roman  law,  composed  by  three  men,  Triboniauy 
TAeopffi/uSf  and  Dorotheus,  and  called  the  Institutes  (INSTI- 
TUTA).  This  book  was  published  before  the  Pandects^ 
although  it  was  composed  after  them.  ^ 

As  the  first  code  did  not  appear  sufficiently  complete,  and 
contained  several  things  inconsistent  with  the  Pandects^  Tri- 
bonian  and  other  four  men  were  employed  to  correct  it.  A 
new  code  therefore  was  published  xvi.  Kal.  Dec.  534.,  called 
CODEX  REPETITJE  PRiELECTlONIS,  and  the  former 
code  declared  to  be  of  no  furtlier  authority.     Thus  in  six  years 

was 
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was  completed  what  is  called  CORPUS  JURIS,  the  body  of 
Roman  law. 

But  when  new  questions  arose,  not  contained  in  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  books,  new  decisions  became  necessary  to 
supply  what  was  wanting,  or  correct  what  was  erroneous. 
These  were  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  Novels, 
(NOVELLiE,  sc.  constiiuiumes,)  not  only  by  Justinian,  but 
also  by  some  of  the  succeeding  emperors.  So  that  the  Corpus 
Juris  Romani  Civilis  is  made  up  of  these  books,  the  Institutes, 
PandectSy  or  Digests^  Code^  and  Novels. 

The  Institutes  are  divided  into  four  books :  each  book  into 
several  titles  or  chapters ;  an^  each  title  into  paragraphs  ($)  of 
which  the  first  is  not  numbered ;  thus,  Inst.  lib.  i.  tit.  x.  prin^ 

cip.  or  more  shortly,  1. 1. 10.  pr.    So,  Inst.  L  i.  tit.  x,  §  2. 

or  1.1.10.2. 

The  pandects  are  divided  into  fifty  books ;  each  book  into 
several  titles ;  each  title  into  several  laws,  which  are  distin- 
guished by  numbers ;  and  sometimes  one  law  into  beginniogr 
(princ.  for  prindpium)  nnd  paragraphs ;  thus,  D.  1.  1.  5.  i.  e. 
Digest,  ^rst  hooky  Jirst  titUyJifih  law.  If  the  law  is  divided 
into  paragraphs,  a  fourth  number  must  be  added ;  thvs,  I>« 
48.  5.  18.  pr.  or  48.  5.  13.  3.  Sometimes  the  first  word  of 
the  law,  not  the  number,  is  cited.  The  Pandects  are  often 
marked  by  a  double  y*/  thus,  jffl 

The  Code  is  cited  in  the  same  nianaer  as  the  Pandects,  by 
Booky  Tiiky  and  Lafw:  The  Nvoels  by  their  number,  thre 
chapters  of  that  number,  and  the  paragraphs,  if  any ;  as,  Nov* 
115.  C/3. 

The  Justinian  code  of  law  was  universally  received  through 
the  Roman  world.  It  flourished  in  the  east  until  the  taking 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  A.  1453.  In  the  .west  it 
was  in  a  great  measure  suppressed  by  the  irruption  of  the 
barbarous  nations,  till  it  was  revived  in  Italy  in  the  12th 
century  by  IRNERIUS,  who  had  studied  at  Constantinople^ 
and  opened  a  school  at  Bologna  under  the  auspices  of 
Frederic  I.  Emperor  of  Germanv.  He  was  attended  by  an 
incredible  number  of  students  from  all  parts,  who  propa* 
gated  the  knowledge  of  the  Roman  Civil  Law  through  most 
countries  of  Europe ;  where  it  still  continues  to  be  of  great 
authority  in  courts  of  justice,  and  seems  to  promise,  at  least 
in  point  of  legislation,  the  fulfilment  of  the  famous  predic- 
tion of  the  ancient  Romans  concerning  the  eternity  of  their 
empire. 
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JUDICIAL  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 

ROMANS. 

^HE  Judiciai  Praceedings  (JUDJCIA)  of  the  Romans 
^  irore  either  PrivcAe  or  AbUc^  or,  as  we  express  it,  CiM 
or  Crimifml  t  ( Omnia  judfcia  out  distrakendartm  contraoersiarum 
out  puniendoriaii  maleficiorum  causd  reperta  sunt)y  Cic.  pro 
Caedn*  2. 


I.  {JUDICIA  PRIVATA),  CIVIL  TRIALS. 

JUDICIA  PrivatOy  or  Civil  Trials,  were  concerning  private 

causes  or  differences  between  private  persons,  Cfc.  de  OraU 
i*38.  Top.  I7«  In  these  at  first  the  kings  presided,  DionyL 
X.  1.,  then  the  consuls,  I(L  &  Uv.  ii.27*>  the  mHitaiy  tribunes 
and  deeemvirif  Liv.  iii*  S3.,  but  afta-  the  year  389.,  ue  Praetor 
Vrbtmrn  and  Peregrifim.    See  p.  110,  111. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  Pr€ttQr  Urbanus  and  Peregrimis 
was  properly  caUed  JURISDICTIO,  {jtueposita  erat  m  edicto 
et  ex  edicto  decretis ;)  and  of  the  pmtors  who  presided  at 
criminal  trials,  QU^STIO,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  40,  41.  46,  47,  &c. 
ii,  4S«  V*  14.  Mur€m.  20.  Place.  3.  Tacit.  Agric.  6. 

The  prsetor  might  be  applied  to  (adiri  poterat,  cofiam 
vet  poTSflTATRM  sui  vacibbat)  on  all  court  days  {dtebusjas- 
Hi);  biit  on  certain  days  he  attended  only  to  petitions  or 
requests  (postulationibub  vacabat);  so  the  consuls,  Plin. 
Ep.  viL  33.,  and  on  others,  to  the  examination  of  causes 
(coaKmoiriBtTs),  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  33. 

On  coort^-days,  early  in  the  morning,  the  prsetor  went  to  the 
Fomm^  and  there  being  seated  on  his  tribunal,  ordered  an 
Accemi»s'X0  call  out  to  the  people  around  that  it  was  the  third 
hour;  and  that  whoever  had  any  cause  {qui  LEGE  AGERE 
vellet)  mi^t  bring  it  before  him.  But  this  could  only  be  done 
by  a  certain  form. 


I.   VOCATIO  IN  JUS, 

OR   SUMMONING  TO   COURT. 

¥  F  a  person  had  a  quarrel  with  any  one,  he  Urst  tried  to  make 
it  up  {Jitem  componere  vel  dijudicare)  in  private,   {inira 

parieteSf  Cic.  pro  P.  Quinct  5. 11.^  per  disceptatores  domestioos 

vel  aperd  amicorum^  Casein.  2.) 

If  the  matter  could  not  be  settled  in  this  planner,  Liv.  iv.  9. 

the 
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the  plaintiff  (ACTOR  vel  PETITOR)  ordered  his  adversary 
to  go  with  him  before  the  praetor  {in  jus  vocabat),  by  saying. 
In  .JUS  voco.te:  In  jus  eamus:  In  jus  y£Mi:  Sequere 
AD  tribunal:  In  jus  ambula,  or  the  like,  Ter.  Phorm. 
V.  7*  43.  88.  If  he  refused,  the  prosecutor  took  some  one 
present  to  witness,  by  saying,  Licet  antestari  ?  May  I  take 
you  to  witness  ?  If  the  person  consented,  he  offered  the  tip 
of  his  ear  (auriculum  opponebat),  which  the  prosecutor  touchedt 
Horat.  Sat.  i.  9.  v.  76.  Plaid.  Curcul.  v.  2.  See  p.  53*  Then 
the  plaintiff  might  drag  the  defendant  {retan)  to  court  by  force 
{in  Jus  rapere)y  in  any  way,  even  by  the  neck  {pbtqtto  coUo^  cer^ 
vice  adstrictd,)  Cic.  et  Plaut.  Poen.  iii.  5.  45.  Juvenal,  x.  88., 
according  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables ;  si  calvitur 
{moratur)  pedemve  struit  [Jugit  \e\Jugam  adomat\  manum 
ENDo  JACiTo,  iiyidtOf)  Festus.  But  worthless  persons,  m 
thieveSf  robbers,  &c,  might  be  dragged  before  a  judge  without 
this  formality,  Plaut.  Pers.  iv.  9.  v,  10. 

By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  none  were  excused  from 
appearing  in  court;  not  even  the  aged,  the  sickly,  and  in- 
firm. If  they  could  not  walk,  they  were  furnished  with  an 
.open  carriage  {jumeniumy  i.  e.  plaustrum  vel  vectabulum),-  Gell. 
XX.  1.  Cic  de  Leg.  ii.  :^S.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  9.  76.  But  afteiw 
wards  this  was  altered,  and  various  persons  were  exempted ; 
as,  magistrates,  Liv.  xlv.  37o  those  absent  on  account  of  the 
state,  J^al.  Maxim,  iii.  7.  9,  &c.,  also  matrons,  Id.  ii.  1. 5<,  boys 
and  girU  under  age,  D.  de  in  jus  vocand.^  &c» 

It  was  likewise  unlawful  to  force  any  person  to  court  froni 
his  own  house,  because  a  man's  house  was  esteemed  his  sanc- 
tuary {tutissimum  r^idgium  et  receptacuhm).  But  if  any  one 
lurked  at  home  to  elude  a  prosecution  {si  fraudatioms  cansi 
latitarety  Cic.  Quinc.  19.),  he  was  summoned  {evocabatur) 
three  times,  with  an  interval  of  ten  days  between  eadi  sum- 
mons, by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  or  by  letters,  or  by  the  ediet 
of  the  praetor ;  and  if  he  still  did  not  appear  {se  ncn  sisteret), 
the  prosecutor  was  put  in  possession  of  his  effi^ts  {in  bonaefus 
.fnittebatur).     Ibid. 

If  the  person  cited  found  security,  he  wfts  let  go :  Si  ensust 
{si  autem  sit  sc.  aliquisy)  qui  in  jus  vocatum  vindicit  (wV 
dtcaveriti  shall  be  surety  for  his  appearance),  mittito,  let 
him  go. 

If  he  made  up  the  matter  by  the  way,  (endo  via),  the  pro- 
cess was  dropped.  Hence  may  be  explained  the  words  oi  our 
Saviour,  Matth.  v.  25.  Luke,  xii.  58. 


II.  POS- 


JVmCXAIi  PROCEEDINGS,  &C.  ^9 

II.    POSTULATIO  ACTIONIS, 

REQUESTING   A  WRIT,   AND   OIVINO  BAIL. 

f  F  no  private  agreement  could  be  made,  'both  parties  went 

before  the  prsetor*  Then  the  plaintiff  proposed  the  actiov 
(ACTIONEM  EDEBAT,  vd  dicam  zcribeVat,  Cic.  Verr.  ii- 
15.)  which  he  int^ided  to  bring  against  the  defendant  (quam 
IN  EBUM  iNTENDERE  vellet),  FUiui.  Pert.  iv.  9.9  and  demand- 
ed a  writ  (ACTIONEM  POSTULABAT)  from  the  pr»tor 
for  that  purpose.  For  there  were  certain  forms  (Formula) 
or  set  words  (verba  concepta)  necessary  to  be  used  in  every 
cause  (FoRMtnjG  de  omnibus  rebus  constitute),  Cic.  Soic. 
Com,  S.  At  the  same  time  the  defendant  requested,  that  an 
advocate  or  lawyer  might  be  given  him,  to  assist  him  with  bis 
counseL 

There  were  several  actions  competent  for  the  same  thinff« 
The  prosecutor  chose  which  he  pleased,  and  the  prs^tor  usually 
granted  it  (actionem  vel  juniciUM  dabat  vel  reddebat)^  Cic. 
pro  Cacin.  3.  Qjiint.  22.  Ferr.  ii.  12.  27*9  but  he  might  also 
refuse  it,  ibid*  et  ad  Herenn.  ii.  IS. 

Tlie  plaintiff  having  obtained  a  writ  from  the  prsetor,  ofiered 
it  to  the  defendant^  or  dictated  to  him  the  words.  This  writ 
it  was  unlawful  to  change,  {muiarejbmndam  nan  licebat^)  Senec. 
Ep.  117. 

The  greatest  caution  was '  requisite  in  drawing  up  the  writ, 
(m  actions  rel^finmuld  concipiendd)^  for  if  there  was  a  mistake 
in  one  word,  the  whole  cause  was  lost,  Cic.  de  Invent  ii.  19. 
Herenn.  i.2.  €bdnctU*  iii.  8.  vii.  3.  17*  Qui  plus  peiebatj  quam 
ddntttm  est^  eavsam  perdebatf  Cic  pro  Q.  Rose.  4.,  velfirmidd 
esBcidebat,  i.  e.  causd  cadebat.  Suet.  Claud.  14.  Hence  scribsre 
urfsuBSCRiBERE  BfCAM  olicui  vel  impingere^  to  bring  an  action 
against  one,  Cic.  Verr.  m  15.  Ter.  Phcrm.  iir  3.  92.,  or  cum 
aUjfuo  juniciUM  subscribere,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  i.,  ei  formulam 
iMTBNnsRE,  Suet.  Vit.  J.  But  Dicam  vel  dic€u  sortirij  i.  e. 
judioudare  Partitioned  quicausam  cognoscantj  to  appoint  Judices 
to  judge  of  causes,  Cic.  ibid*  15«  17. 

A  person  skilled  only  in  framing  writs  and  the  like^  is  cbUed 
by  Cicero  LEGULEIUS  {prteco actionum^  cantor fornrnktwtm^ 
a$te^  pftaboTVm^  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  55.),  and  by  Quinaiiian, 
FoRMVLARius,  xii.  3.  11.  ■-•^ 

He  attended  on  the  advocates  to  suggest  to  them  the  laws 
and  forms ;  as  those  called  Praomatici  did  among  the -Greeks, 
»6u2.9  and  as  agents  do  amonff  us. 

Then  the  plaintiff  required  that  the  defendant  should  give 
bail  for  his  appearance  in  court  (YADES>  qui  sponderent  eum 
ad/tOurum),  on  a  certain  day,  which  was  usiudly  the  third  day 

p  after 
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after  (tertio  die  Tel  perendie),  Cic  pro  Quinct.  7-  Muren.  12> 
GeU.  viL  1.  And  thus  he  w^  said  VADARI  REUM,  (Vabes 
ideo  diciif  quod^qui eas  dederit^  vadendi,  id  esi,  discedendi  habei 
potistatenij  Festus,)  Cic.  Quinct  6. 

This  was  also  done  in  a  set  form  prescribe  by  a  lawyer^ 
who  was  said  Vadimo^ium  concifere,  Cic.  ad  Frair.  ii«  15. 

The  defendant  was  said  VADES  DARE,  vel  VADIMO- 
NIUM  PROMITTERE.  If  he  did  not  find  bail,  he  was 
obliged  to  go  to  prison,  Plaui.  Pers.  ii.  4.  v.  18.  Th^prsetor 
sometimes  put  off  the  hearing  of  the  cause  to  a  more  distant 
day  {vadimonia  differdmt\  Li  v.  Epit  86.  JuvenaL  iii.  213. 
But  the  parties  (Litioatores)  chiefly  were  said  vadimonium 
DiFFEBSB  cum  oliguOy  to  put  off  the  day  of  the  trial,  Cic.  Ati^ 
ii.  7.  Fam.  ii.  8.  Qfsinei.  14.  16.  Res  esse  in  vadimonium  ccgfO, 
began  to  be  litigated,  ibid. 

In  the  mean  time  the  defendant  sometimes  made  up  {rem 
camponebat  et  iransigebat,  compromised)  the  matter  privately 
with  the  plaintiff^  and  the  action  was  dropped,  Plin.  Eip.  ▼.  1. 
In  which  case  the  plaintiff  was  said,  decidisse^  vel  petetionem 
fecisse  cum  reOfjudicio  reum  absolvisse  vel  liberdsse,  lite  cofUesMd 
vel  judicio  constitutor  after  the  lawsuit  was  iic^n ;  and  the 
defendant,  Utem  redemssse^  after  receiving  security  from  the 
plaintifl^  {cum  sibi  cavisset  vel  satis  ab  actore  ttccepissetf)  that  no 
fiirther  demands  were  to  be  made  upon  him,  amplius  a  be 
NEMiNEM  PETiTURUM,  Cic.  Qfiint.  11,  12.  If  a  person  was 
unable  or  unwilling  to  carry  on  a  law-suit,  he  was  said,  kom 

POSSE  vel  NOLLE  PROSEQUI,  Vel  EXPERIRI,  SC.^   VCl  JKrCy  Vei 

Jure  summoy  ib.  7,  &c. 

When  the  day  came,  if  either  party  whaa  cited  was  net 
present,  without  a  valid  excuse  {sine  morbo  vel  causti  ontict) 
he  lost  his  cause,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  9.  v.  36.  If  the  defendant  was 
absent,  he  was  said  DESERERE  VADIMONIUM,  and  the 
praetor  put  the  plaintiff  in  possession  of  his  effects,  Cic.  pro 
Quint.  6.  2a 

If  the  defendant  was  present,  he  was  said  VADIMONIUM 
SISTERE  vel  obire.    When  cited,  he  said,  Ubi  tv  bSj  gvi 

ME   VADATUS  ES  ?      UbI    TU   E6,    QUI   ME  CITASTI  ?      EoCE  ME 
TIBI    8ISTO,     TU   CONTRA    ET   TE    MIHI   8I8TE.     ^  The  plaintiff 

answered,  Adsum,  Plaut.  Curcul.  i.  3.  5.     Then  the  defendant 
.faid,  Quid  ais?   The  plaintiff  said,  AIO  funbum,  quem 

POS8IDES,    MEUM    ESSE  ;     vel    AIO   TE    MIHI    BARE,    VAGIIZR£» 

oportere,  or  the  like,  Cic.  Mir.  )2.  This  was  called  IN- 
TENTIO  ACTIONIS,  and  varied  according  to  the  natuieof 
the  acdoD. 


III.     DIF- 
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III.    DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  ACTIONS. 

A  CTIONS  were  either  Beal,  Personal^  or  MixL 
-^  1.  A  real  action  (ACTIO  IN  REM)  was  for  obtaining 
a  thing  to  which  one  had  a  real  right  (jus  in  re),  but  which, 
was  possessed  by  another  {per  quam  rem  nostram,  jiue  ab  alio 
posstdetUTj  petimuSf  Ulpian). 

2.  A  personal  action  (ACTIO  IN  PERSONAM)  was 
against  a  person  for  doing  or  giving  somethings  which  he 
was  bound  to  do  or  give,  by  reason  of  a  contract,  or  of  some 
wrcHig  done  by  him  to  the  plaintiff. 

3.  A  mixt  action  was  both  for  a  thing,  and  for  certain 
personal  prestations. 


I.     REAL  ACTIONS. 

ACTIONS  for  a  thing,  or  real  actions,  were  either  CIVIL, 
arising  from  some  law,  Cic.  in  CaciL  5.  de  Orat.  i.  2.,  or 
PR^TORIAN,  depending  on  the  edict  of  the  praetor. 

ACTIONES  PR^TORIiE,  were  remedies  granted  by 
&e  praetor  for  rendering  an  equitable  ri^ht  effectual,  for  whicn 
there  was  no  adequate  remedy  granted  by  the  statute  or  com- 
mon law. 

« 

A  civil  action  for  a  thins  {actio  civilis  vel  legitima  in  rem) 
was  called  VINDICATIO ;  and  the  person  who  raised  it 
viNDSx.  But  this  action  could  not  be  brought,  unless  it  was 
previously  ascertained,  who  ought  to  be  the  possessor.  If  this 
was  contested,  it  was  called  Lis  vindiciarum,  Cic»  Verr.  i.  45., 
and  the  praetor  determined  the  matter  by  an  interdict,  Cic, 
Gedn.  8.  14. 

If  the  question  was  about  a  slave,  the  person  who  claimed 
the  possession  of  him,  laying  hands  on  the  slave  {memum  ei 
if^icien^\  before  the  praetor,  said.  Hung  hominsm  ex  jure 

2UJIUTIUM  MXUM  ESSE   AIO,    BJUSQUE  VINDICIAS   (L  C.  jpos- 

sessicnem)  mihi  oari  postulo.  To  which  Plautus  aUudes, 
Bud.  iv.  3.  86.  li  i:he  other  was  silent,  or  yielded  his  right 
{jwre  cedebat),  the  prsetor  sdjudged  the  slave  to  the  person  who 
daimed  him  {servum  cMicebaC  vindieanti),  that  is,  he  decreed 
to  him  the  possession,  till  it  was  determined  who  should  be 
the  proprietor  of  the  slave  {ad  exitumjttaicii).  But  if  the  other 
peancm  also  claimed  possession  {si  vindicias  sthi  conservari  pos^ 
Udarjei)f  then  the  praetor  pronounced  an  interdict  {tnierdicebat)^ 
Qui  NEC  vi}  nec  cuMf  nec  precabio  possidet,  ei  vindicias 

DABO. 

The  laybg  on  of  hands  (MANUS  INJECTIO)  was  the 

p  2  usual 
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usual  mode  of  claiming  the  property  of  any  persoD,  Uv.  nu 
43.,  to  which  frequent  allusion  is  made  in  the  claflsioB,  OmL 
E^.  Heroid.  viii.  16.  xii.  158.  Amor.  i.  4.  40.  ii.  5.  30. 
Fast.  iv.  90.  Virg.  JBn.  x.  419.  Cic.  Bosc.  Com.  16.  Plin. 
Bpisi.  X.  19.  In  xiera  bona  non  at  mands  injectio ;  Ammo  mm 
potest  injiei  manus^  i.  e.  vis  fieri,  Seneca. 

In  disputes  of  this  kind  {inUtibusvindiciarum)^  thejpresump- 
tion  always  was  in  favour  of  the  possessor,  according  to  the  law 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  Si  qvi  in  ju*e  manvm  consekunt, 
i.  e.  aptid  judicem  disceptani^  aECUNDUM  eum  qvi  vossidbt, 
tikhicias  bato,  Gett.  xx.  10. 

But  in  an  action  concerning  liberty,  the  praetor  always 
decreed  possession  in  favour  of  nreedom  {vindicias  dedii  secun- 
dum libertatem\  and  Appius  the  decemvir  by  doing  the  con- 
trary, (decemendo  vindicias  secundum  servitutem  vei  ab  Ubertaie 
in  sermtutem  contra  leges  vindicias  dando^  by  decreeing,  that 
Virginia  should  be  given  up  into  the  hands  of  M.  Claudius, 
his  client,  who  claimed  her,  and  not  to  her  father,  who  was 
present,)  brought  destruction  on  himsdf  and  his  colleagues, 
Uv.  tii.  47*  56.  58.  ' 

Whoever  claimed  a  slave  to  be  free  (vinuex,  qui  in  liber^ 
totem  vindicabat)i  was  said,  sum  liberali  causa  hakv  abset 
rere,  Terent.  Adelph.  ii.  1.  39.  Plaut.  Pden.  v.  2. ;  but  if  be 
claimed  a  free  person  to  be  a  slave,  he  was  said,  in  servitutbm 
ABSEREbE ;  and  hence  was  called  ASSERTOR,  Liv.  iii.  44. 
Hence,  Hac  (ac.  prasentia  guadia)  utrdque  numut  cotnpleMigue 
assere  toto^  Martial,  i.  16.  9.  —  assero,  for  trffurmo  or  assevero 
is  used  only  by  later  writers. 

The  expression  MANUM  CQNSERERE,  to  fight  hand 
to  band,  is  taken  from  war,  of  which  the  conflict  between 
the  two  parties  was  a  rq)resentatlon.  Hence  ViNniciA,  i.  e. 
if^ecHo  vel  correptio  manus  in  reprasentij  was  called  vis  doHis 
etfistucariA^  GdL  xx.  1 0.  The  two  parties  are  said  to  have 
crossed  two  rods  {Jestucas  inter  se  commisisse)  before  the  prastor 
as  if  in  fighting,  and  the  vanquished  party  to  have  given  up 
his  rod  to  his  antagonist.  Whence  some  conjecture^  that  the 
first  ^Romans  determined  their  disputes  with  the  point  of  thrir 
Yworids. 

Others  think  that  vindicia  was  a  rod  {virgula  velj^sftmsX 
which  the  two  parties  (litigantes  vel  diseeptantes)  broke  in  their 
fray  or  mock  fight  before  the  pra&tor,  (as  a  straw  {Oipula)  used 
anciently  to  be  broken  in  making  stipulations,  Isidore  v.  24.) 
the  conseauence  of  which  was,  that  one  of  the  parties  might 
Bay,  that  he  h^  been  ousted  or  deprived  of  possession  C|Mff- 
sessione  d^eetus)  by  the  other,  and  therefore  claim  to.  be  re- 
stored by  a  decree  (interdicto)  of  the  prsctor. 

If  the  question  was  about  a  fkrmy  a  houses  or  the  like^  the 

prsetor 
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praator  adcitntly  vrwt  with  the  parties  {cum  litiganiilms)  to.  the 

Elace^  and  gave  pooieflfiion  {vindidas  dabat)  to  whidi  of  them 
e  thought  propeiv  Bat  from  the  increase  of  business  this 
sooiii  be^MSie  impracticable;  and  then  the  parties  ealled  one 
another  from  court  (ex  Jure)  to  the  spot  {in  locum  vel  rem 
pr^sentem)j  to  a  farm  for  instancy  and  brouriit  from  tbenoe  a 
tmi  {^bam)y  which  was  also  called  VINjDICI^  FeOm; 
and  contested  about  it  as  about  the  whole  &nn»  It  was 
delivered  to  the  person  to  whom  the  prsMor  adjudged  the 
possession^  Ge&  xx*  10* 

But  this  custom  also  was  dropped,  and  the  lawyers  devised 
a  new  form  of  process  in  suing  for  possession,  which  Cicero 
pteasaatly  ridicules,  jiro  il&r^ii.  VZ.  The  plidntiff'(jie^'A)r) 
thus  addressed  the  defendant  {eum^  unde  petebatur)  i  Fundus 

QUI  EST  IK  AORO,  QUI  SaBINUS  VOCATUR,  BUM  £00  XX 
JtmX    QUIBITIUM    MEUM    ESSE    AIO,    INDB   SOO  T£  EX  JURE 

MANU  CONSERTUM  (to  coutcud  according  to  law)  voco.  If  the 
d^ndant  yielded,  the  praetor  adjudged  possession  to  the  ptaia* 
tiff.    If  not,  the  defoidant  thus  answered  the  plaintiff,  Unds 

TU   HE  EX  Jure  MANUA  CONSSaTUM   VOCASTI,   INOE  IBI  EOO 

TB  Esvoco.     Then  the  prsetor  repeated  his  set  form  {earmgn 

cmigfOsitUlk),    UtRISQUE,    SUPERSnTIBUS    PBiSSSKTIBUS,    i  e* 

testihm  pntsehiiilm^  (before  witnesses),  istam  viam  dico. 
Inite  tiam.  Immediately  they  both  set  out,  as  if  to  go  to  the 
Sum,  to  fetch  a  turf,  aoccompanied  by  a  lawyer  to  direct  them 
{qui  ire  viam  docent).  Then  the  prsetor  said,  Redite  viam  ; 
upon  which  they  returned.  If  it  appeared,  that  one  of  the 
partier  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  oUier  through  force,  the 
praetor  thus  decreed,    Umde  tv  illum  bEjECisrri,  cum  bbc 

VI,    MEG  CLAM,     MEO  PRJBCARlO   POSSIDERET,    e6  TLLV)a  RES* 

TITUA8  JUBBO.     If  ijiot,  he  thus  decreed,  LFti  nunc  POisx- 

DETIfl^   &C.  ITA  POS8IDEATI6.       ViM   FIERI   VETO. 

The  possessor  being  thus  ascertained,  then  the  action  .about 
the  f%ht  of  property  {dejure  dominii)  commeticed.  The  per* 
son  ousted  or  ouced  {possessione  exclusus  vel  dejectus^  Cic»  pro 
CsBoio*  19*)  first  asked  the  defendant  if  he  was  the  lawfol  pos- 
sessor,   (QUANDO  BOO  TE  IK  JURE  CONSPICIO,    P08TULO  AB 

siBs  AUCTOR  ?  i.  e^  poesessoTj  unde  meum  Jus  repetere  pomm^ 
Cic.pro  Csscin.  19.  et  Prob.  in  Not)  llien  he  claimed  his 
right,  and  in  the  mean  time  required  that  the.possessor  shoidd 
give  sesurity  (satisdarbt),  not  to  do  any  damage  to  the 
subjaet  in  question  (sf  nibildeterim  inpme$siQmeJm£man\  \n 
cuttine  down  trees,  or  demolishing  buildings,  &c.  in  whkn 
case  me  plaintiff  was  said,   per  prvubs,   v.  -^ni,    vd  pro 

prade  LITIS    VINUICIARUM  SATIS   ACCIHKRB,     Oc.    ViTT.  i.   45. 

If  the  defendant  did  not  give  security,  the  possession  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  plainti£^  provided  he  gave  security. 

p  3  A  sum 
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*  A  sum  of  money  also  used  to  be  deposited  by  both  parties^ 
called  SACRAMENTUM,  which  fell  to  the  gaining  party 
after  the  cause  was  determined,  Festus ;  Varr*  de  Lot.  Li'ng* 
iv.  36.,  or  a  stipulation  was  made  about  the  paymoit  of  a 
certain  sum  called  SPONSIO.     The  plaintiflFsaid,  Quaudo 

ITEOAS  HUNG  FUNDUM  ESSE  MEUM,  SACRAMENTO  TB  QUIN- 
QUAGENARIO  PROVOCO.      SpONDEBNE  QUINGENTOa,   SC  flUmmOS 

▼tl  asseSf  SI  bieus  est  ?  Le.  si  meum  esse  probceoero.  The 
defendant  said,  Spondeo  quikoentos,  si  tuus  sit?  Then 
the  defendant  required  a  correspondent  stipulation  from  the 
plaintiff  (restibulabaiur),  thus,  £t  tu  spondeske  quingen- 
Tos,  Ni  TUU6  sit  ?  i.  e.  si  probavero  tuum  turn  esse*  Then 
the  plaintiff  said,  Spondeo,  ni  meus  8it«  Blither  party  lost 
his  cause  if  he  refused  to  give  this  promise^  or  to  deposit  the 
money  required. 

Festus  says  this  money  was  called  SACR AMENTUM, 
because  it  used  to  be  expended  on  sacred  rites;  but  others, 
because  it  served  as  an  oath  {quod  instar  sacramenti  vd  jttris^ 
jurandi  essefjj  to  convince  the  judges  that  the  law-suit  was  not 
undertaken  without  cause,  and  thus  checked  wanton  litigation. 
Hence  it  was  called  Pionus  sponsionis  {qtda  vidare  quod 
quisque  promittit  perfidia  est)y  Isidor.  Orig.  v.  24.  And  hence 
Pignore  contendere^  et  saQramerUo^  is  the  sam^  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  32. 
de  Orat.  i.  10. 

Sacramentum  is  sometimes  put  for  the  suit  or  cause  itsetf 
{proipsd  peHti(me\  Cic  pro  Csectn.  S3,  sacramentum  in  Uker" 
iatemj  i.  e.  causa  et  vindicite  libertaiis^  the  claim  of  liberty,  pro 
Dcm.  29.  Mil  27.  de  Orat.  i.  10.  So  SPONSIONEM 
FACERE,  to  raise  a  law-suit,  Cic.  €iuint.  8. 26.  Verr.  iii.  62^ 
Ckttin.  8.  16.  Bjosc.  Com.  4,  5.  Off.  iii.  19.  Spcnsiane  laeessere, 
Ver.  iii.  57-,  certare^  Caecin.  32.,  vincere.  Quint.  27*,  and  also 
vincere  sponsianem^  Ceecin.  31.,  or  Judicium,  to  prevail  in  the 
cause^  Per.  i.  53.,  condemnari  sponsionis,  to  lose  the  cause, 
Caein.  3 J .,  sponsiones,  i.  e.  causa,  prohibita  judicari^  causes 
not  allowed  to  be  tried,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  62. 

The  plaintiff  was  said  sacramento  vel  sponsume  prooocarey 
regaref  quaerere,  et  stipulari.  The  defoidant,  contendere  at 
praoocatione  vel  sacramento,  et  restiptdari,  Cic.  pro  Rose 
Com.  13.  Valer.  Max.  iu  8.  2.  Festus;  Varr.  de  Lat.  Ling* 
iv.  36. 

The  same  form  was  used  in  claiming  an  inheritance  (m 
HJBRBDiTATis  PETITIONS),  in  claiming  servitudes,  &c  But  in 
the  last,,  the  'action  might  be  expressed  both  affirmativeiy  and 
negatively,  thus,  aio»  jus  esse  vel  kon  esse.  Hence,  it 
was  called  Actio  coM7E68oaiA  et  negatokiAi 


2.  PER- 
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.      2.    PERSONAL  ACTIONS. 

PERSONAL  actions,  called  also  CONDICTIONES, 
were  very  numerausi.  They  arose  from  some  cpntract»  or 
iojury  done;  and  required  that  a  person  should  do  or  give 
certain  things,  or  suffer  a  certain  punishment. 

Actions  from  contracts  or  obligations  were,  about  buying 
and  selling  (de  emptione  et  venditione) ;  about  letting  and  hiring 
{de  loeattane  et  conduetione:  locabatur  yAdomuSy  vel,/tiii^«% 
vel  opusfaeiendumj  vel  vectigal:  JEdium  conductor  IisQViu^vs, 
Jundi  coLONUS,  operi&  itEJDSMPTOR,  vectigalis  ppblicanus  vel 
MANCEPS  dicebatur)f.  about  a  commission  {de  mandato) ;  part- 
nership {de  socielate) ;  a  dq;>osite  {de  depostto  apud  seguestrem); 
a  loan  {de  commodato  vel  nmtuo^  prcpme  commodajmus  veUes^ 
libroSf  vasa,  equosy  et  similia,  gtue  eadem  redduntur ;  mut^uq 
aaiem  damus  eoy  pro qtdhusaUa redduntur  ejutdem  generiSf  ut 
nummosy  Jrumeniwn^  "ainum,  oleumf  etferi  csetera^  quatpoaderef 
ntimero  vel  mensurd  dart  sdent) ;  »  p»ven  or  pledge  {de  hjfpo^ 
the^  vd  pignore) ;  a  wife's  fortupe  {de  dote  vel  re  tucorid) ;  a 
stipulatioa  {de  stipuUUiane\  which  took  place  almost  in  all  bar- 
jjains,  and  was  made  in  this  form;.  An  spondes  ?  SpoMnso  i 
An  DABia  ?  OABO I  An  pbomittis  ?-  pbomitto,  vel  rqmomiito, 
^rc*    Plant  Pseud,  iv.  6.   Bacchid.  iv.  8. 

When  the  seller  set  a  price  on  a  thing,  he  was  said  indii* 
CARE  ;  thus,  Indica,  fac  pretium,  Pkttd.  Pers.  iv.  4.  S7.» 
and  the  buyer,  when  he  offered  a  pricey  liceri,  L  e.  rcgare 
quo  pretio  liceret  auferre^  Plaut.  Stich.  i.  3.  68.  Cic.  Verr. 
iii.  33.  At  an  auction,  the  person  who  bade  (LICITA- 
TOR)  held  up  his  forefinger  {index) ;  hence  digitoliceri^  Cic. 
lb.  11.  The  buyer  asked,  Quanti  licet?  sc  heibere  ysjl 
oi^erre.  The  seller  answered.  Decern  mmmis.  licet  s  or  the 
like^  Plaut.  Epid.  iii.  4.  35.  Thus  scMne  explain,  De  Dfnai 
hortiSf  quanti  licuisse  (sc.  eas  emere),  iu  scribis^  audieram :  ted 
quanti  quanti,  bene  emitur  quod  necesse  est,  Cic.  Att«  xii.  23. 
But  most  here  take  licere  in  a  passive  sense^  to  be^  valued  or 
appraised i  quanti  quanti j  sc*  licent,  at  whatever  price;  as 
3tart.  vi.  G6,  4.  So  Venibunt  quiqui  licebunt  (whoever  shall 
be  appraised  or  exposed  to  sale,  diall  be  sold),  pnmenti  pecunidy 
for  ready  money,  Plaut  Menaech.  v.  9.  97*  Unius  assis  non 
ttnquavi  pretio  phtris  licuisse^  notantejudicequo  n6sti  populoj  wa^ 
never  reckoned  worth  more  than  ihe  value  of  one  as^  in  i^ie 
estimation  of  the  people,  &c.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6«  13. 

In  verbal  bargains  or  stipulaticms  there  were  certain  fixt 
Ibrms  (STJPULATJONEM  FORMULJB,  Cic,  de  Legg.  i.  .4.9  vel 
spoMioMUJii,  Idm  Bose^  Com.  4.),  usually  observ^ between  the 
two  parties.    The  person  who  required  the  promise  or  obl^a- 
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tioD,  {STIPULATOR,  sibi  qtd promiiti  curab^  v.  sponshnm 
exigebati)  asked  (rogaiat  ▼.  inierrogabat)  him  who  was  to  give 
the  obligation,  (PROMISSOR  vel  Repromissor,  Plant.  Asin.^ 
ii.  4.  48.  Pseud,  i.  1.  112.,  for  both  words  are  pat  for  the 
saoaie thing,  Plant.  Cure.  v.  2. 68.  ▼.  8.  SJ.  Cic.  Bmc.  Com.  IS.) 
before  witnesses,  Plaut.  ib.  33.  Cic.  Base.  Cam.  4.,  if  he  would 
do  or  give  a  certain  thing ;  and  the  other  always  answered  in 
eorlrespondent  words :  thus,  An  dabis  ?  Dabo  vel  Dabitur, 
Plaut.  P$eud.  i.  1.  115.  iv.  6.  15.  Bacch.  iv.  8.  41.  An  spon- 
i>K6?  Spondeo,  Id,  Cure.  v.  2.  74.  Any  material  change*  or 
addition  in  the  answer  rendered  it  of  no  eflfect,  $  5*  Iiut.  de 
iftutil.  Slip.  Plaut.  Trin.  v.  2.  34.  39.  The  person  who  required 
the  promise,  was  said  to  be  REUS  stipulanbi  ;  he  who  gave 
it,  REUS  PROMitTEMDi,  Digett.  Sometimes  an  oath  was  in- 
leiposed,  Plaui.  Bud.  v.  2.  47*9  and  for  the  sake  of  greater 
^uri^  {ut  pacta  et  conventajtrmiora  essent)^  there  was  a  second 
^^rsoti,  who  required  the  promise  or  obligation  to  be  repeated 
to  hiffl,  therefore  called  AariPULATOR,  Cic.  Quint.  1 8.  Pis.  9. 
(fcfi  arrogabat)^  Haut.  Rud.  v.  2.  45.,  and  another  who  joined 
in  giving  it,  Adpromissor,  Festus;  Cic.  Att.  v.  I.  Bose. 
Amer.  9.  Fide  jussor  vel  Sponsor,  a  surety,  who  said,  £t 
koo  dPOKDEO  IDEM  fioc,  or  the  like,  Ptaut.  Trin.^.  2.  39* 
Hence  AsitpuUtH  itAto  edntuli^  to  humour  or  assist,  Lir^ 
xxxix.  5.  The  person  who  promised  in  his  turn  usually  asked 
a  correspondent  obligation,  which  was  called  rrstipclatio; 
both  acts  were  called  Sponsio. 

Npthtn^  of  importance  was  transacted  among  the  Romans 
without  the  rogation  or  asking  a  question,  and  a  corre^KmdcDt 
answer  {ebngima  responsio) :  Hence  Intbrrog atio  for  Stifula- 
na,  Senec.  Benef.  iii.  16.  Thus  also  laws  were  passed:  the 
fnagtstrate  asked,  rogabat,  and  the  people  answered  un 
Rogas,  sc.  wbmms.     See  p.  84.  86. 

The  forflfi  of  ManciPatio  or  Mancipium,  per  as  ei  Ubrmfif 
was  sometimes  added  to  the  Sttpulatio,  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  20,  2h 

A  stipulation  could  only  take  place  between  those  who  wav 
present.  But  if  it  was  expressed  in  a  writing,  (si  in  instrumeiito 
scriptnm  essH,)  simply  that  a  person  had  promised,  it  was  sap- 
poMid,  that  every  thing  requisite  in  a  stipulation  had  been 
obMrved,  Irnt.  iii.  20.  17.  PafuU.  Becept.  Sent.  v.  J.  2. 

In  buying  and  selling,  in  giving  or  taking  a  lease  (in  hca' 
fiahe  ytl  cofkihtctione),  or  the  like,  the  bargain  was  finished  by 
the  simple  consent  of  the  parties :  Hencie  these  contracts  were 
called  CON8BNSUALES.  He  who  gave  a  wrong  account 
of  a  thing  to  be  disposed  of,  -was  bound  to  makeup  the  damage, 
Cic.  Ql^ iii.  16.  An  earnest  penny  (arrba  v.  arrhaBo),  was 
sometimes  given,  not  to  confirm,  but  to  prove  the  obligation, 
fiist.  iii,  2S.-^pr.  Farr.  L.  L.  iv.  S6.      But-  in  all  importani 

contract^ 
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extracts,  bo&dB  (SYNORABH^)  formally  written  out, 
sigiied,  and  sealed,  were  mutually  exchanffed  between  the 
pflftties.  Thus  Augustus  and  Antony  ratiBed  their  agreement 
about  the  partition  of  the  Roman  provinces,  after  the  overthrow 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  Philippi,  by  giving  and  taking  reci* 
procally  written  obligations  {yqoft^futrua^  a/ngrap^);  Dio* 
xlviiL  2.  11.  A  diflhrence  having  afterwards  arisen  between 
Cfeesar,  and  Fulvts  the  wife  of  Antony  and  Lucius  his  brother^ 
who  managed  the  affairs  of  Antony  in  Italy,  an  appeal  was 
made  by  Cosar  to  the  disbanded  veterans ;  who  having  assem* 
bled  in  the  Capitol,  constituted  themselves  judges  in  the  cause, 
and  appointed  a  day  for  determining  it  at  Oabii.  Augustus 
appeared  in  his  defence;  but  Fulvia,  and  L.  Antonius,  havine 
fiuled  to  oome^  although  they  had  promised,  were  condemned 
in  their  absence;  and,  in  confirmatiorr  of  the  sentence,  war 
was  declared  against  them,  which  terminated  in  thdr  defeat^ 
and  finally  in  the  destruction  of  Antony,  Dio,  xlvH.  12,  &c* 
In  like  manner  the  articles  of  agreement  between  Augustus, 
Antony,  and  Sex.  Pompeius,  w^re  writtte  out  in  the  fcmn  of 
a  contract,  and  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  Vestal  virgins, 
Dio.  xlviS.  37*  They  were  farther  confirmed  by  die  parties 
joining  their  right  hands,  and  embracing  one  anoAer,  jfb. 
But  Aiupistus,  says  Dio,  no  lonffer  observed  this  agreement, 
thaA  tillhe  found  a  pretext  for  violating  it,  Dio*  xlviii.  45. 

When  one  sued  another  upon  a  written  obligation,  he  was 
said,  agere  aim  eo  ex  Stuoeapha,  Cic.  Mur.  17* 

Actions  eonoeming  bargains  or  obligations  are  usually 
named,  ACTIONES  emptiy  vendiii^  heati  vel  er  tocato^ 
canducti  vel  ex  amimcto^  mmdatif  ^.  They  were  brought 
{intendebantur)  in  this  manner :    The  plaintiff  said,  AIO  Tfi 

MIRI  MVTtTI  COMMODATI,  DfiPOSm  NOMIN£,  DARE  CENTUM 
OK>BTER£  ;      AIO    TE   MIHI  EX   STIPULATtT,     LOCATO,     DARE 

TACERE  OPORTERS.  The  defendant  either  denied  the  charge^ 
or  made  exceptions  to  it,  or  defences  {Actoris  intenticnem  aut 
negdbat  vA  inpAtAoiw^  aut  exceptione  eUddM\  tliat  is,  he  ad- 
nutted  part  of  the  charge^  but  not  the  whole;  ihus  NEGK)  ME 

TIBI  EX  STIPULATb  CENTUM  DARE  OPORTERE,  HiSt  ^^VOI^ 
METU,     nOLO,     SRRORE   ABBUCTUS  SPOPOKDI,     tW  Kltl  QVO^ 

MINOR  XXV.  ANKis  spOPONDf.  Then  followed  the  SPON- 
8IO,  if  the  defendant  denied,  kt  dare  vacerb  oebeat; 
and  the  RESTIPULATIO,  ai  dare  facers  debeat;  but 
if  he  excepted,  the  gponsio  was,  Ki  dolo  adductUS  8Min>N'- 
derit  ;  and  the  retiijndatiOf  si  dosx>  adductus  spopoNDERrf • 
To  this  Cicero  alludes,  de  Irwent  ii.  19.  tin.  2.  7*  dtt.  vf.  1. 
An  exception  was  expressed  by  these  words,  8i  KOir,  ac 

SI     KOK,     AUT     SI,     aut  NISI,     NISI  QUOD^    EXTRA  QUAM   SU 

If  the  plaintiff  answered  the  defen&nf  a  excepCioD,  it  was 

called 
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called  REPLICATIO ;  and  if  the  defendant  answered  hiiir,i. 
it  was  called  DUPLICATIO.  It  sometimes  proceeded  ta^ 
a  TRIPLICATIO  and  QUADRUPLICATIO.  The  ex- 
cations  and  replies  used  to  be  included  in  the  SpoNSiOy^ 
Im,  xxxi3c  43.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  45.  iii.  57*  69.  Cacin.  1&  VaL 
Max.  ii.  8.  2. 

When  the  contract  was  not  marked  by  a  particular  name^ 
the  action  was  called  actio  prjescbiptis  verbis,  actio  incerta 
vel  imperii ;  and  the  writ  {Jbrmula)  was  not  composed  by  the 
praetor,  but  the  words  were  prescribed  by  a  lawyer,  VaL  Max^ 
viii.  2.  2. 

Acti(His  were  sometimes  brought  against  a  person  on  ac- 
count of  the  contract^  of  others,  and  were  called  Jd^titia 
quaUMis. 

As  the  Romans  esteemed  trade  and  merchandise  dishonour- 
able, especially  if  not  extensive,  Cic.  Qffi  L  42.,  instead  of 
keepinff  shops  themselves,  they  employed  slaves,  freedmen^ 
or  hir^ngs,  to  trade  on  their  account  {negotiationibus  prafici- 
ehant)^  who  were  called  INSTITORES  {fubd  fiegotio  gerendo 
instabant) ;  and  actions  brought  against  the  trader  {in  negoti" 
aiorem)  or  against  the  employer  {in  dominum\  on  account  of 
the  trader's  transactions,  were  called  ACTIONES  INSTI- 
TORI^ 

In  like  manner,  a  person  who  sent  a  ship  to  sea  at  his  own 
risk  {tuo  periado  navem  mari  immtUbai)^  and  received  all  the 
profits  {ad  quern  omnes  oboentiones  et  reditius  navis  pervemrent)^ 
whether  he  was  the  proprietor  {dominus)  of  the  ship,  or  hired 
it  {naoem  per  aversionem  c<mduxiss€t\  whether  he  commanded 
the  ship  himself  {sioe  ipse  NAVIS  M AGISTER  esset)^  or. 
employed  a  slave  or  any  other  person  for  that  purpose  {naoi 
pr€fficeret\  was  called  navis  EXERCITOR ;  and  an  action 
lay  against  him  {in  eum  competebat^  erat,  vel  dabahir)^  for  the 
contracts  made  by  the  master  of  the  ship,  as  well  as  by  himseU^ 
called  ACTIO  EXERCITARIA. 

An  action  lay  against  a  father  or  master  of  a  &mily,  for  the 
contracts  made  by  his  son  or  slave,  called  actio  DE  PECU- 
LIO  or  actio  D£  IN  REM  VERSO,  if  the  contract  of  the 
slave  had  turned  to  his  master's  profit ;  or  actio  JUSSU,  if  the  - 
contract  had  been  made  by  the  master^s  order. 

But  the  &ther  or  master  was  bound  to  make  restitution^, 
not  to  the  entire  amount  of  the  contract  {rum  in  soUdian)^  but 
to  the  extent  of  the  peculium,  and  the  profit  which  he  hodw 
received. 

If  the  master  did  not  justly  distribute  the  goods  of  the  slave- 
among  his  creditors,  an  action  lay  airainst  nim,  called  action 
TRIBUTORIA. 

,  An  action  alsQ  lay  <against  a  person  in  certain  cases,  where 

the 
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the  oontiact  waa  not  expraued^  but  presumed  by  law,  and 
therefore  called  OUigaiio  QUASI  £X  CONTRACTU;  as 
when  one»  without  any  comniissicNiy  managed  the  business  of 
a  person  in  his  absence,  or  without  his  knowledge ;  hence  he 
was  called  N£GOTIORUM  GESTOR,  or  toluntakiu& 
AMICUS,  Cic^  Cacin.  5.  vel  procuratob,  Cfc.  Brut.  4. 


3.    PBNAL  ACTIONS. 

ACTIONS  for  a  private  wrong  were  of  four  kinds :  £X 
FURTO,  EAPINA,  DAMNO,  INJURIA;  for  theft,  rob- 
beiy,  damatfe^  and  personal  ii^ury* 

1.  The  mfiTerent  pnnjshments  of  thefts  were  borrowed  from 
the  Athenians.  By  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  a  thief  in 
the  night-time  might  be  put  to  dealii :  Si  nox  (noctu)  furtuu 
TAXiT,  SIM  {si  eum)  aliquis  occisit  {occiderit)  jure  casus 
csTo;  and  aLso  in  the  day-time,  if  he  defended  himself  with  a 
weapon :     Si  luci  furtum  faxit,    sim  Ai.iguis  xndo  (tn) 

IFBO  VU&TO  CAFSIT  {cepcrit),  VERBBRATOR,  ILLIQUE,  CUI 
FURTUM  FACTUM  EBCIT  (erit)   ADDICITOR,     OelL   Xl.   uft.,     but 

not  without  having  first  called  out  for  assistance,  {sed  nan  nisi 
isj  qui  inieremturus  erat^  quiritaret,  i.  e.  ckmarety  quirites, 
voSTRAM  FinEM,  sc.  tmplorOs  vel  porro  qui  rites. 

The  punishment  of  slaves  was  more  severe.  They  were 
aoourged  and  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  Slaves  were  so 
addicted  to  this  ciime^  that  they  were  anciently  called  fures  ; 
Iience  Vifg*  BccU  jii.  l^,  Giuid  domini  Jaciantj  audttU  cum 
ialia  fiures  I  so  Harat.-  Ep.  i.  6.  46.,  and  theft,  servile 
pbobeum,   Tacit.  Hist.  i»  48. 

Bat  afterwards  these  punishments  were  mitigated  by  various 
laws,  and  by  the  edicts  of  the  prsstors.  One  caught  in  mani- 
fest  theft  (m  FURTO  MANIFESTO)  was  obliged  to  restore 
foorfdid  (quadnifbm\  besides  the  thing  stoW ;  for  the  recovery 
of  which  there  was  a  real  action,  {vmdicaiio)  against  the  pos? 
sessor^  whoever  he  was. 

If  a  -person  was  not  caught  in  the  act,  but  so  evidently 
ffuilty  that  he  could  not  deny  it,  he  was  called  Fur  NEC 
If  ANIFESTUI^  and  was  punished  by  restoring  doable, 
GelL  xL  16. 

When  a  thing  stolen  was,  after  much  search,  fiMind  in  the 
possession  of  any  one^  it  was  called  Furtum  coNCSFTUMt 
(^ee  p.  176.)  and  by  the  law  of  the.  Twelve  Tables  was 
puniuied  as  manifest  theft,  Cr€tf.  Ibid.  Insi*  iv.  1.4.;  hut  aft«r> 
wards,  as  Jurtum  nee  manifestum. 

If  a  tfaie^    to  avoid  detection,  .  offidred  thiags  stcden  {res 

Jurtims'^Jurt^  Maias)  to  amy  one  to  keejv  wd  thqr  were 

found 
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fiMind  in  his  posseitton,  he  had  an  action,  callad  AcH0  Yvwn 
oBLATi,  against  the  person  who  gave  him  the  things  t^heth^ 
it  was  the  thief  or  aaother»  for  the  triple  of  their  iMilue^  MtL 

If  any  one  hindered  a  person  to  search  for  stolen  things,  or 
did  not  exhibit  them  when  found,  actions  wei^  granted  by 
the  praetor  against  him,  e^led  Actionem  furti  PROHiBrri  ei 
VON  EXHiBiTi;  in  the  last  for  double,  PlatU.  Pcm.  iii.  1.  v.  61. ' 
What  the  penalty  was  in  the  first  is  uncertain.  But  in  what* 
ever  manner  thcfi  was  punidied,  it  was  always  attended  witb 
infamy. 

2.  Robbery  (RAPINA)  took  place  only  in  moveable  things 
{in  rdms  mobUibus).  Immoveable  things  were  said  to  be  iioadtd^ 
and  the  possession  of  them  was  recovered  by  an  interdict  of  the 
prsator.  ^ 

Although  the  crime  of  robbery  {crimen  raptiU)  was  mu<li 
more  pernicious  than  that  of  theft,  it  was,  however,  less  severely 
punished. 

An  action  {actio  vi  bokorum  raftobum)  was  granted  bT^ 
the  praetor  against  the  robber  (m  rapt6rem)f  only  for  foDrfeld^ 
mcludiug  what  he  had  robbed.  And  there  was  no  difference 
whether  the  robber  was  a  freeman  or  a  slave ;  only  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  slave  was  obliged,  either  to  give  him  up  {eum  notue 
dedere),  or  pay  the  damage  (dammm  prostare). 

3.  If  any  one  slew  the  slave  or  beast  of  another,  it  was  calted 
DAMNUM  INJURIA  DATUM,  le.ddlow9k  adpA  nocentis 
admusum,  whence  actio  vd  jtJlxiciUH  damhi  ivjubia,  sa 
daii;  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  11.,  whereby  he  was  obliged  to  repair 
the^  damage  by  the  AfmUan  law*      Qoi  bjebtum  eBRvaMvSy 

ALIEKDIff  ALIEKAlfTE,  {(ITADRUPEDEM  Vel  YEOTDBir  IltJUttIA 
OCCIDERIT,   QUAVTI   ID  IN  BO  ANKO  FLOBlllI  FUlT,  ^whatever 

its  highest  valve  was  for  that  year,)  TAimnf  Ms  i>arb  Domvo 
BA1CHA8  t»T(K  By  the  same  law,  there  was  an  action  againat 
a  person  for  hurting  anv  thing  that  belonged  to  another,  and 
also  for  corrupting  another  man's  slavey  for  doable  if  iie  denied 

(ADV£R€^S  IVnciAKTEM  IV  BUVLUM),   /.  1.  JpTTflC.  D«  <fe  Smou 

corr.  There  was,  on  account  of  the  some  crimen  a  prsstoriaii 
action  for  double  ev«i  agaiast  a  person  who  oonfosBod,  L  5. 
$  2.  ibid. 

4.    Personal  injuries  or  afSroats   (INJURIES)  respeetad 
either  the  body,  the  digni^,  or  character  of  indivkhab.  »■  ■ 
They  were  variously  panbhed  at  difltoent  periods  of  the 
republic. 

By  the  Twelve  Tables,  smaller  injtnriea  ( infwridr  lemores) 
were  ponisbed  idth  a  fine  of  twenty*five  slisff  or  poahds  of 
brass. 

But  if  the  injury  was  more  atrocioua;  as,  for  jaetanoe,  if 
any  one  defrnved  another  ef  tJbe  use  of  a  ttmb  (ei  MSMmmat: 

jiupazTy 
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vovsttf  i.  ••  r^perit)y  he  wa«  punished  by  ret»liatioiD  {tcdione), 
if  the  person  injured  woald  not  accept  of  any  other  8ati»> 
fiMstion.  (See  p.  171O  Ifhe  only  dislocated  or  broke  a  b(Mie, 
gtji  OS  XX  GSNiTAXi  (i.  e.  ex  iSco  ubi  gig>dttar\  fudit,  he 
paid  800  asiesj  if  the  sufferer  tras  a  freeman,  and  150,  if 
8  skiT^  Gdk  XX.  i.  If  any  one  slandered  another  by  de&-^ 
matory  verses,  {U  qtds  aliquem  pMice  diffkmassety  eique 
adveraus  bonos  mores  comnciwn  j^isset,  afironted  him,  vel 
carmen  famanmi  in  eum  condidissety)  he  was  beaten  with  a  chib, 
Her.  Sat,  ii«  1.  v.  82.,  Ep,  li.  1.  v.  154.,  Comut.  ad  Pers. 
Sat*  1.,  as  some  say  to  death,  Cic.  apud  Augustim  de  CwiL 
JDei,  ii.  9.  12. 

Bat  these  kwv  gradnally  fell  into  disuse,  GelL  xx«  1.,  and 
by  the  edicts  of  the  prsstor  an  action  was  granted  on  account 
01  all  personal  injuries  and  aflrohts  o^ly  fw  a  flne^  which 
was  piHiportioned  to  the  dignity  of  the  person,  and  the 
nature  01  the  injury.  This,  however,  being  found  insuflScient 
to  check  licentiousness  and  insolence,  Sulla  made  a  new 
law  concerning  injuries,  by  which,  not  only  a  civil  action, 
but  also  a  criminal  prosecution  was  appointed  for  certain 
injuries,  with  the  puniAment  of  esile,  or  working  in  the 
mines.  Tiberius  ordered  one  who  had  written  debmatory 
Tensas  uainst  him  to  be  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rode, 
Dio.  Iv£m. 

An  action  mig^t  also  be  raised  against  a  person  for  an  injury 
dene  by  those  under  his  power,  which  was  called  ACTIO 
NOXALIS;  as,  if  a  slave  committed  theft,  or  did  any  damai^ 
wtthout  his  master's  knowledge^  he  was  to  be  given  up  to  the 
injured  person  (si  sbbvvs,  inbciente  domino,  furtum 
ItAmrtf  KoxiAMVB  voxiT  {nocaerit,  i.  e.  damnum  jfecerit\ 
KOKiK  OEDiT(H():  And  so  if  a  beast  did  any  damage,  the 
owner  was  obliged  to  o£br  a  compensation,  or  give  up  the 
beast,  (81  ^UApBcnpie  paupi^ibm  [damnum)  faxit,  oominus 
KoauB  iBSTiMiAM  {doomi  otHmaHanem)  offerto  :  si  nolit, 
j|uon  Nozns  OAto.) 

There  was  no  action  for  inffratitude  {actio  ingrati)  as 
among  the  ICaeedomans,  or  ratter  Persians;  because,  savs 
'  Seneca,  eU  the  courts  at  Rome  (immia  fora^  sc.  /rio,  de  Ir. 
ii.  9«)  would  scarcely  have  been  sufficient  for  trying  it,  Senec. 
Ben^.  iiL  6.  He  adds  a  better  reason ;  quia  hoc  crimen  in 
kjgemcadirenondAaifCj. 


4u  maa»  and  arbitbart  ACfnoNs. 


ACTIONS  bv  windtk  one  sued  for  a  thing  {rem  peneym- 
teltfr),  were  eeued  Aotimet  mi  tSBSKirroniM ;  but  actions 

merely 
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merely  for  a  penalty  or  pimisbment  were  called  POBN ALES ; 

for  botll,  MIXTM. 

Actions  in  which  the  judge  was  obliged  to  determine 
strictly,  according  to  the  convention  of  parties,  were  called 
Actianes  STRICTIJURIS:  actions  which  were  determined 
by  the  rules  of  equity  {ex  aquo  et  bono)y  were  called  ARBI- 
TRARI-ffi,  or  BONiE  FIDEL  In  the  former  a  certain 
thing,  or  the  performance  of  a  certain  thing  {certa  prastatio)^ 
was  required ;  a  sponsio  was  made,  and  the  judge  was  re- 
stricted to  a  certain  form ;  in  the  latter,  the  contrary  of  all 
this  was  the  case.  Hence  in  the  form  of  actions  bona  JiAn 
about  contracts,  these  words  were  added,  Ex  bona  fide  ;  in 
those  trusts  called  JiducitB^  Ut  inter  bonos  BENE  agier 
OPORTET,  ET  SINE  FRAUD  ATI  ONE  ;\  and  iu  a  qucstion  about 
recovering  a  wife's  portion  after  a  divorce  (f'n  arbitrio  ret 
uxoria)t  and  in  all  arbitrary  actions,  Quantum  'od  quid 
^QUius,  MELIUS,  CiCn  de  Qffic*  iii.  15.     Q.  Bosc.  4«    Topic  17« 


IV.   DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  JUDGES ;  JUDICES, 
ARBITRI,  RECUPERATQRES,  ZT  CENTUMVIRI. 

A  FTER  the  form  of  the  writ  was  made  out  {comeptd  actio-- 
nis  intentione)^  and  shewn  to  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff 
requested  of  the  praetor  to  appoint  one  person  or  move  to 
judge  of  it  {judicem  vA  judicium  in  earn  a  prcetcre  posMabai). 
If  he  only  e^ed  one^  he  asked  SLJudeXf  properly  so  called^  or 
an  arbiter :  If  he  asked  more  than  one  (judicium)^  he  asked 
either  those  who  were  called  Recuperatares  or  Centumoiri. 

L  A  JUDEX  judged  both  of  fiict  and  of  law,  but  only 
in  such  cases  as  were  easy  and  of  smaller  importance^  and 
which  he  was  obliged  to  determine  according  to  an  ezpreaa 
law  or  a  certain  form  prescribed  to  him  by  the  praetor. 

2.  An  ARBITER  judged  in  those  causes  which  vrere 
called  bonce  ^fidei^  and  arbitrary,  and  was  not  restricted  by 
any  law  or  form  {totius  rei  arbitrium  habuit  et  pot&iatemi  be 
determined  what  seined  equitable  in  a  thing  not  sufficiently 
defined  by  law,  Festus)^  Cic.pro  Rose.  Com.  4,  5«,  (M^.  iii*  16. 
Topic.  10.  Senec.  de  Bentf.  iii.  S.  7.  Hence  he  is  caued  HO- 
NORARIUS,  Cic.  Tiisc.  v.41.  deFato^  17*  M  ariiinm 
▼el  judicem  ire^  adire,  confugere^  Cic.  pro  Rose  Com.  4^  ar^ 
bitrum  sumere,  ibid,  capere^  Ter.  Heaat.  iii.  !•  94.,  Adelph* 
i.  2.  43.  Arbitrum  adigere,  1.  e.  ad  arbitrum  agere  vel 
cogere^  to  force  one  to  submit  to  an  arbitration,  Cic.  Off.  iii. 
16.  Top,  10.  Ad  arbitt^um  xxxare  vel  appellere^  Plant  Rud* 
i¥.S«99.104.  An- vel  apud  judicem,  agercj  experiri^  UH-' 
garei  petere.    But  arbiter  and  judexj  arbitrium  and  Judicium 

12  are 
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'lire  sometiines  confomide^,  Cic.  Box.  Com*  4.  9.  Am.  S9» 
Mur.  12.  Qjuint.^*  Arbiter  ia  also  sometimes  put  for  T£s^ 
Tis,  Flacc.  36.  Sattust,  Cat.  20.  Ziv.  ii.  4.y  or  for  the  mas- 
ter or  director  of  a  feast,  arbiter  bibendi^  Hon  Od.  ii.  7-  23., 
arbiter  Adrine^  ruler,  IcL  i.  3.  i7i«m,  baving  a  prospect  of,  Id, 
Epist.  111.  26. 

A  person  chosen  by  two  parties  by  compromise  {ex  com^ 
frtmisso)^  to  determine  a  di£ference  without  the  appointment 
of  the  prsetor,   was  also  called  arbiter^   but  more  properly 

COMPROMISSARIUS. 

3.  RECUPERATORES  were  so  called,  because  by  them 
every  one  recovered  his  own,  TAeophil.  ad  Inst.  This  name 
at  first  was  eiven  to  those  who  judged  between  the  Roman 
people  .^nd  mreign  states  about  reooverine  and  restoring  pri- 
vate thinffs,  Festmsin  becipbratio;  and  hence  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  Uiose  judges  who  were  appointed  by  the  prsetor  for 
a  similar  purpose  in  private  controversies,  Plant.  Bacch.  ii.  3. 
V.  36.  dc.  in  Cacin.  1,  &c.  GeciL  17.  But  afterwards  they 
judged  also  about  other  matters,  Liv.  xxvi.  48.  Suet.  Ner.  17* 
Domii.  8.  GeJLTBL*  \.  They  were  chosen  from  Roman  citi- 
zeos  at  larger  according  to  some^  but  more  properly,  acceding 
to  others,  from  the  judices  sslxcti,  {ex  albo  judicum,  from 
the  list  of  judges,)  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  20.,  and  in  some  cases  only 
from  the  senate^  Liv.  xliii.  2.  So  in  the  provinces  {excwwentu 
Romanorum  dvium^  i.  e.  ex  JRamanis  civibis  qtd  juris  et  judicio^ 
rum  causd  in  cerium  locum  convenire  soiebant.  See  p.  149.) 
€ic.  Verr.  iL  13.  v.  5.  36.  59.  69.  Cos.  de  Bell.  Civ.  n.  20. 36. 
iii.  21.  29.,  where  they  seem  to  have  judged  of  the  same  causes 
.as  the  Ceniumviri  at  Rome^  Cic.  ^4?rr.  iii.  11. 13.28.59.  A 
trial  before  the  Beaiperatores  was  called  judicium  recufera- 
TORiUM,  Cic.  de  Invent,  ii.  20.  Suet.  Vespas.  3.,  cum  aliquo 
recuperatores  sumere,  vel  eum  ad  recuperatores  adducere^  to 
bring  one  to  such  a  trial,  Uv.  xliii.  2. 

4.  CENTUMVIRI  were  judges  chosen  from  the  thirty- 
five  tribes,  three  from  each;  so  that  properly  there  were 
105,  but  they  were  always  named  by  a  round  number,  Cb»- 
tumviei,  Festus.  The  causes  which  came  before  them*(ra«i- 
ste  centummrales)  are  enumerated  by  Ocero^  de  ^o^i.  38. 
They  seem  to  have  been  first  instituted  soon  after  the  crear 
^n  of  the  prsator  Peregrinus.  They  judged  chiefly  concern- 
ing testaments  and  inheritances,  .Cic.  ibid. — pro  Cadn.  18. 
^ler.  Max.  vii.  7«     GiuinctiL  iv.  1. 7*  PUn^  iv*  8. 32. 

After  the  time  of  Augustus  they  formed  the  Council  of 
tbejpcs&tor,  and  Judged  in  the  most  important  causes,  Tacit, 
de  Oral.  38.,.  whence  trials  before  them  (JUDICIA  CEN- 
TUMVIRALIA)  are  sometimes  distinguished  from  private 

trials,   Pli$i.  Ep.  1. 18.  vi.  4. 38.    QiuinctiL  iv.  1.  v.  10.;  but 

these 
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ihese  were  not  criminal  trials,  as  some  liave  thought^  jShA 
Vesp.  10.,  for  in  a  certain  sense  all  trials  were  public  (Judicia 
publica)i  Cic.  pro  Arch.  2. 

The  number  of  the  Centamviri  was  increased  to  J  80.  and 
they  were  divided  into  four  councils,  Plin,  Ep.  1. 18.  iT.S4. 
vLSd.  Q,t<f itc/iL  xii.  5. ;  hence  Quadruplbx  Judicium,  is 
the  same  as  cemtumvibalb,  ibid.^  sometimes  only  into  two, 
€iuinctiL  ▼.  2.  xi.  I.;  and  sometimes  in  important  causes  thqr 
judged  all  together,  Vakr.  Max.  vii.  8.  1.  PKn»  Ep.  vij  33. 
A  cause  before  the  Centumviri  could  not  be  adjourned,  jRlm. 
Ep.  1. 18. 

Ten  men  (DECEMVIRI),  see  p.  136^  were  appointed, 
five  senators  and  five  equites,  to  assemble  these  coandK  and 
preside  in  them  in  the  absence  of  theprstor.  Suet*  Jb^.  36. 

Trials  before  the  centumoiri  were  neld  nsnally  in  the  Bad- 
lica  Mia^  Plin.  £p.  ii.  24.  Quintil.  zii.  5.,  sometimea  in  the 
jFbrvfR.  They  had  a  spear  set  uprij^  before  ihem,  Q,ttffiir/»/. 
v,2.  Hence  judicium  hastm^  for  cfHTOMViRAtB,  Fobr.  Max. 
vii.  8. 4.,  C€fdWKfArakm  katiam  cogere^  to  asKmUe  tbe  courts 
of  the  CetUumdrif  and  preside  in  them,  SkuL  Akg^  35.  So 
CBirruM  ORAvis  kasta  vcbobum,  MwrL  Efig.  vii.  62.  Ce^ 
aat  cenUni  nwderatrix  judicU  hasia^  Stat  Sylv.  iv.  4, 43* 

The  cmfoMvrt  continued  to  act  as  judges  for  a  whole 
year,  but  the  other  judicet  only  till  the  particular  onuse  was 
detennined  for  whidi  they  were  appointed. 

The  DECEMVIRI  also  judged  in  certain  causes,  Grr. 
Ccscin.  33.  Donu  29.,  and  it  is  thought  that  in  particular  casss 
they  previoudy  took  cognisance  of  the  causes  which  were  to 
come  before  me  cefUumviri^  and  their  decisions  were  called 
PiLfijuniciA,  Sigonka  de  Judic 


V.  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  A  JUDGE  OR 

JUDGES. 

€\^  the  above-mentioned  judges  the  plaintiff  proposed  to  the 
^^  defondant  {adofnaria  nRBBAT),  such  judge  or  judges  as 
he  thought  proper  according  to  the  words  of  Am  tpmrn^t  ni 
ITA  sssbt:  JMenoe  junicBM  vd  -««  nsRE  alioui^  ni  ita  £6- 
nrtf  to  undertake  to  prove  before  a  judge,  or  jury,  Aat  it  was 
80^  Loh  iii.  M.  57.  Tiii.  33.  Ck:  QjmHt.  215.  de  OmL  ii.  65., 
and  asked  that  Ae  defendant  would  be  content  with  the  judge 
or  judges  whom  he  named,  and  not  ask  another  (fie  mlmn 
PKocARBTy  L  e.  pasearetj  Festns).  If  he  approved^  tfaen  die 
judge  was  said  to  be  agreed  on,  ooiirvsMnis,  Cic.  frm  Ct- 
Jbw.15.  ChmU.4^  Fnfer.  Jfeur.  ii.  8.  f .,  and  tiie  pldmtiff 
requestsdof  the  prsBtor  to  appoint  him,  in  these  worda^.PEs- 

5  TOB, 
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VOR»'  JUDICSM   ARBITRUMVB  POSTULO^    VT   SfiS   IN   DIEM*  T£R« 

TfUM  8IVE  ^RENDiNUM,  Ctc.  pTO  Mur,  12.  y  Vakr.  Prob.  in 
Notis^  and  in  the  same  manner  recuperatores  were  asked,  Cicm 
Verr.  iii.  58.  Hence  judices  dare,  to  appoint  one  to  take  his 
trial  before  the  ordinary  judices,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  9.  But  centum-^ 
xyiri  were  not  asked,  unless  both  parties  subscribed  to.tbem^ 
Plin.  Ep.  V.  1. 

If  the  defendant  disapproved  of  the  judge  proposed  by  the 
plaintiff,  he  said,  Hunc  ejero  vel  nolo,  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  70* 
Plin,  Paneg.  36.  Sometimes  the  plaintiff  desired  the  defendant 
to  name  the  judge  (ut  JunicE^kf  dicbret),  Liv.  iii.  56. 

The  judge  or  judges  agreed  on  by  the  parties,  were  appoint- 
ed (OABANTUR  vel  addicebantur)  by  the  prstor  with  a  cer- 
tain form  answering  to  the  nature  of  the  action.  In  these 
forms  the  praetor  always  used  the  words,  SI  PARET,  i.  e. 
€tpparet:  thus,  C.  Acquilli;  judex  esto,  Si  paret,  fun- 

I>UM    CAPENATEM,    DE    QUO     SeRYILIUS    AGIT    CUM     CaTULO, 

Skrvilii  esse  £x  jure  quiritium,  neque  IS  Servilio  a 
Catulo  restituatur,  tum  Catulum  condemna.  .  But  if 
.  the  defendant  made  an  exception,  it  was  added  to  the  form^ 
thus:  Extra  quam  si  testamentum  prodatus,  quo  ap- 
PARE  AT  Gatuli  ESSE.  If  the  prsBtor  refused  to  admit  the 
exception,  an  appeal  micht  be  made  to  the  tribunes,  Cic. 
Acad.  Qjuett.  iv.  80.  The  prsetor,  if  he  thought  proper, 
might  appoint  different  judges  from  those  chosen  by  the 
parties,  although  he  seldom  did  so ;  and  no  one  could  r^use 
to  act  as  a  jndexy  when  required,  without  a  just  cause,  Suet* 
Claud.  15.   Plifu  Ep.  iii.  20.  x.  GS. 

The  pnetor  next  prescribed  the  number  of  witnesses  to  be 
called  \quibm  denunciaretur  testimonium),  which  commonly 
did  not  exceed  ten.  Then  the  parties,  or  their  agents  (PRO- 
CURATORES),  gave  security  (satisdabamt)  that  what  was 
decreed  would  be  paid,  and  the  sentence  of  the  judge  held 
ratified  (Judicatum  solvi  et  rem  ratam  haberi). 

In  arbitrary  causes  a  sum  of  money  was  deposited  by  both 
parties  caUed  COMPROMISSUM,  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Com.  4. 
Verr.  ii.  27.adQ,.  Fratr.  ii.  15.,  which  word  k  also  used  for 
a  mutual  agreement,  Cic.  Earn.  xiL  30. 

Li  a  personal  action  the  procuratores  only  gave  security; 
those  of  the  plaintiff,  to  stand  to  the  sentence  of  the  judge; 
and  those  of  the  defendant,  to  pay  what  was  decreed,  Cic^ 
Qtunt.  7.     Jlit.x.yu  15. 

In  certain  actions  the  plaintiff  gave  security  to  the  defendant 
that  no  more  demands  should  be  made  upon  him  on  the  same 
account  {eo  nomine  a  se  neminem.  amplius  vel  postea  peti- 
ruvou\  Cic*  JBna.  5.    JRosc.  Com.  12.    J?am*  xiiit  29* 
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Af*r  this  foUowed  the  LITIS  CONTESTATIO,  or  a 
Khort  narration  of  the  cause  by  both  parties,  corroborated  by 
the  testimony  of  witnesses,  Cic.  jttt.XYU  15.  JRosc.  Com.  1]» 
12.  18.     Fe^u$ :  Macrob*  Sat.  iii.  9. 

The  things  done  in  coart  before  the  appointment  of  the 
judiceSf  were  properly  said  in  jure  fieri,  after  that,  in  ju- 
Dicio ;  but  this  distinction  is  not  always  observed. 

After  the  judex  or  Judiees  were  appointed,  the  parties  warned 
each  other  to  attend  the  third  day  after  [inter  se  in  perendi^ 
num  diem^  ut  ad  judicium  venirent,  denunciabant),  which  was 
called  COMPERENDINATIO,  or  condictio,  Ascon.  in  Cic. 
—  Festuss  GelL  xiv.  2.  But  in  a  cause  with  a  foreigner,  the 
day  was  called  DIES  STATUS,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16.  SrATtia 
condicius  cum  hoste  (i.  e.  cum  peregrlno,  Cic»  Off.  t.  32.)  diss, 
Plaut.  Cure.  i.  1. 5.     GelL  xvL  4. 


VI.  THE  MANNER  OF  CONDUCTING  A  TRIAL. 

"l^HEN  the  day  came,  the  trial  went  on,  unless  the  judge, 
*    or  some  of  the  parties,  was  absent  from  a  necessary 
cause  {ex  morbo  vel  causd  santied,  Festus),  in  which  case  the 
day  was  put  off,  (difpissus  est,  i.  e.  prolaiuSi  Gell.  xiv.  2.) 

If  the  judge  was  present,  he  first  took  an  oath  that  he  would 
judge  according  to  law  to  the  best  of  his  judgment  (Ex  AKiMi 
sentkmtia),  Ci'e.  Acad.  Q.  47.^  at  the  altar  {aram  tenensf 
Cic.  Flacc.  36.),  called  PUTEAL  LI  BONIS,  or  Scribomafum, 
because  that  place  being  struck  with  thunder  (Jidmine  at* 
tactu$)j  had  been  expiated  {procuratm)  by  Scribmius  Libo, 
who  raised  over  it  a  stone  covering  {suggestum  lapideum  car 
t«im),  the  covering  of  a  well  {putei  opercukan^  vel  puteal) 
open  at  the  top  (stg^eme  apertum^  Festus),  in  the  Forum; 
near  which  the  tribunal  of  the  praetor  used  to  be,  Horat.  Sat. 
ii.  6.  t7.  35.  £/7.i.l9.8.,  and,  where  the  usurers  met,  Cic. 
Sext.  8.  Omd.  de  Rem.  Am.  561.  It  appears  to  have  been 
difierent  from  the  Puteal,  under  which  the  whetstone  and  razor 
of  Attius  Navius  were  deposited,  Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  17-,  in  the 
eamitium  at  the  left  side  of  the  senate^house,  Ldv.  i.  36. 

The  Romans  in  solemn  oaths^  used  to  hold  a  flint-stone  in 
their  right  hand,  saying.  Si  scifiNS  fallo,  tum  ice  Diespiter, 

8ALVA    UEBE    ABCE^gUE,  B0NI8   EJIdAT,    UT  EGO  HUMC  LAPI- 

BEBf.  Festus  in  JJLT16.  Hence  Jovem  lapidem  jurare^  for  per 
Jaoem  et  Ug^idem^  Cic  Fam.  vii.  1. 12^  Liv.  xxi.  45.  xxii.  53. 
Gell.  i.  21.  T\ieformnla  of  taking  an  oath  we  have  in  Plami. 
Bud.  V.  2.  45^  &G.  and  an  account  of  different  forms.  Ctc» 
Acad.  iv.  47.  The  most  solemn,  oath  of  the  Romans  was  by 
tlidar  fiylh  or  honour,  Diomfs.  vf..  10.  48.  xi.  54. 

The 
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Thejuiex  orjtidtcesy  after  having  sworn,  took  their  seals  in 
the  nAseiiia  {quasi  ad  pedes pnetaHs);  whence  ihey  w^re  called 
JUDICES  PEDANEI ;  and  seders  is  oAen  put  for  cognos- 
CERE,  to  judge,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  1.  vi.  33.,  sedere  auditurus, 
jR2.Ti.31.  Sedere  is  also  applied  to  an  advocate  while  not 
pleading,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  9.  f. 

TbejttdeXf  especially  if  there  was  but  one,  assumed  some 
lawyers  to  assist  him  with  their  counsel,  {sibi  advocaxdt^  ut  in 
comiUo  adessentj  Cic.  Quint.  2.,  in  consilium  rogavit^  Gell: 
xiv.  2.)  whence  they  were  called  CONSILIARII,  Suet.  Tib. 
83.     Claud,  12. 

If  any  one  of  the  parties  were  absent  without  a  just  excuse, 
be  was  summoned  by  an  edict  (see  p.  1 13.),  or  lost  his  cause, 
Ck.  Qjiint.  S.  If  the  prsBtor  prononnced  an  unjust  decree  in 
the  absence  of  any  one,  the  assistance  of  the  tribunes  might 
be  implored,  ibid.  20. 

If  both  parties  were  present,  they  first  were  obliged  to  swear, 
that  they  did  not  carry  on  the  law--suit  from  a  desire  of  Hti- 
gatioD,  (Galumkiam  jorare,  vA  de  calumnioj)  Liv.  xxtili. 
49.  Cic  Fam.  viii.  8.  L  16.  D.  dejurej.  Quod  injuraius  in 
eodkem  referre  noluit,  sc  quiafakum  et^at,  i^fjurarein  litem 
non  dubiletf  u  e.  id  sibi  deberij  jurejurando  ^onfirmare^  litis 
obtinend/B  casisdi  Cic.  in  Rose.  Com.  1. 

Then  the  advocates  were  ordered  to  plead  the  cause,  which 
they  did  twice,  one  after  another,  in  two  diiBTerent  methods, 
Appian.  de  BeU.  Civ.  i.  p.  663.,  first  briefly,  which  was  called 
CAUSiB  CONJECTIO,  quasi  dausa  in  brew  coactio, 
Ascon.  in  Cicj  and  then  in  a  formal  oration  {justd  oratione  pero- 
rabantj  Crell.  xviL  2.)  they  explained  the  state  of  the  cause, 
and  proved  their  own  diarge  {actionem)  or  defence  {infieia^ 
tionem  vel  exceptionem\  by  witnesses  and  writings  {testibus  et 
tabulis)f  and  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  case  itself  {ex  ipsa 
re  dediictis),  Cic.  pro  P.  Quinct.  et  ^Rosc  Com.  —  Oell.  xiv.  2. ; 
and  here  the  orator  chiefly  xlisplayed  his  art,  Cic.  de  Orat. 
ii.  42,  43,  44.  19.  81.  To  prevent  them,  however,  firom 
being  too  tedious  {ne  in  immensum  evagarentur),  it  was  or- 
dained by  the  Pompeian  law,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  that 
they  should  speak  by  an  hour-glass,  {ut  ad  CLEPSYDRAM 
dicerent,  i.  e.  vas  vitreum,  graciliter  Jbttdatuntf  in  f undo  cujus 
eraiforamenj  unde  aquaguUatim  efflueret^  atque  ita  tempus  me^ 
tiretur ;  a  water-glass,  somewhat  like  our  sand-glasses,  Cic,  de 
Orat*  iii.  34.)  How  many  hours  were  to  be  allowed  to  cii'ch  ad- 
vocate, was  left  to  ihejudices  to  determine,  Cic.  Quint.  9.  Plin. 
Ep.  i.  20.  iv.  9.  ii.  11.  14.  i.  23.  vi.  2.  5.  Dial,  de  Caus.  Cojt. 
Eloq.  38.  These  glasses  were  also  used  in  the  army,  Veget. 
iii-  8.  Cms.  de  BelL  G.  v.  13.  Hence  dare  vel  petere  plvres 
deps^drasy  to  ask  more  time  to  speak :  Quotiesjudico,  quantum- 

^  2  quis 
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gtiis  plurimwn  posttdat  aqtue  do,  I  give  the  advocates  as  mdch 
time  as  tiiey  require,  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  2.  The  cUpsydne  were  of 
a  different  length ;  sometimes  three  of  them  in  an  hour,  Plin. 
Ep.  ii.  11. 

The  advocate  sometimes  had  a  person  by  him  tp  surest 
{qui  subjiceret)  what  he  should,  say,  who  was  called  MINI* 
STRATOR,  Cic.  de  (hat.  ii.  75.  Place.  22.  A  forward 
noisy  speaker  was  called  Rabula  {a  rabie,  quflsi  latrator), 
vel  prodaviaior,  a  brawler  or  wrangler,  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  46. 

Under  the  emperors,  advocates  used  to  ke^  persons  in  pay 
{conducti  et  redempti  MANCIPES)  to  procure  for  them  an 
audience,  or  to  collect  hearers  (coronam  coUigere,  auditores  v. 
Qudituros  ccnragare),  who  attended  them  from  court  to  court 
{exjndicio  in  judicium),  and  applauded  them,  while  they  were 
pleading,  as  a  man  who  stood  in  the  middle  of  them  gave  the 
word  {quian  /emo'ovo^o;  dedit  Hgnum).  Each  of  them  for  this 
9ervice  received  nis  dole  {sporhda),  or  a  certain  hire  {par 
mercefj  usually  three  denarii,  near  2s.  of  our  money) ;  hence 
they  were  called  LAunsdfiNi,  i.e.  qui  ob  aenam  laudabantm 
This  custom 'was  introduced  by  one  Largius  Licinius,  who 
flourished  under  Nero  and  Vespasian;  and  is  greatly  ridiculed 
by  Pliny,  Ep.  ii.  14.  See  also»  vi.  2.  When  a  client  gained 
his  cause,  he  used  to  fix  a  garland  of  green  palm  {viridea 
palnus)  at  his  lawyer's  door,  Juvenal,  vii.  118. 

When  the  judges  heard  the  parties,  they  were  said  its 
OPERAM  DARK,  1.  18.  pT.  D.  dcjudic.  How  inattentive  they 
sometimes  were,  we  learn  from  Macrobius,  Sahimal.  ii.  12. 


VIL  THE  MANNER  OF  GIVING  JUDGMENT. 


^HE  pleadings  being  ended,  {causa  ulrinque  peroratd)^ 
judgment  was  given  after  mid-day,  according  to  the 
law  of  the  TwelvQ  Tables,  Post  meridiem  prjesenti  {etiamsi 
UHtis  tantum  prcesens  sit),  litem  addicito,  i.  e.  decidita^ 
GeJl.  17.  2. 

If  there  was  any  difficulty  in  the  cause,  the  judge  some- 
times took  time  to  consider  it,  diem  dfffindi,  i.  e.  dij^rijussiif 
UT  AMPLius  deliberaret,  {Tct^  Phorm.  ii.  4.  170  ^9  aft«r 
all,  he  remained  uncertain,  be  said  {dixit  veljuravit),  MIHL 
NON  LIQUET,  I  am  not  clear,  GeU.  xiv.  2.  And  thus  the 
afibir  was  either  left  undetermined  {injudicmta,)  Gell.v.  lO.^ 
or  the  cause  was  again  resumed  {secunda  actio  insiituta  est)f 
Cic.  Ceecin.  2. 

If  there  were  several  judges,  judgment  was  giveiji  accoid- 
ing/  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority  {senteniia  k^  est  de  pbh 
rium  sentetUii) ;  but  it  was  necessary  that   they  should  be  all 

1 1  present. 
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present.  IP  their  opinions  were  eqnal,  it  was  left  to  the  praetor 
to  determine,  /•  28.  86.  38.  D.  de  re  jud.  The  judge  com- 
monly retired  (secessit)  with  his  assessors  to  deliberate  on  the 
case^  and  pronounced  judgment  according  to  their  opinion 
{^cofmlii  senienHd\  Plin.  £p.  v.  1.  yi.  31. 

The  sentence  was  variously  expressed;  in  an  action  of 
freedom,  thus,  VIDERI  sibi  hu^c  hominem  LIB£RUM  ; 
in  an  action  of  injuries,  VIDERI  jure  fecisse  tv/  non  fjs* 
C18SB;  in  actions  of  contracts,  if  the  cause  was  given  in 
fiiTour  of  the  plaintifi^  Titium  Seio  centum  condemno  ;  if 
in  favx>nr  of  the  defendant.  Secundum  illum  litem  DO^ 
VaL  Max.  ii.  8.  2* 

An  arbiter  gave  judgment  {arbitrivm  pronuncidvii)  thus ; 
ARBITROR  T£  HOC  modo  satisfacere  actori  debere. 
If  the  defendant  did  not  submit  to  his  decision,  then  the  arfo-. 
ier  ordered  the  plaintiff;  to  declare  upon  oath,  at  how  much 
he  estimated  his  damagSs  {quanti  litem  astimaret\  and  then 
he  passed  sentence  {sententiam  tulit),  and  condemned  thede* 
fendant  to  pay  him  that  sum;  thus,  Centum  be  fj^uiBUS  actor- 
2N  litem  juravit  redde,  /.  18,  D.  &  dolo  malo.. 


VIIL    WHAT  FOLLOWED  AFTER  JUDGMENT 

WAS  GIVEN, 

AFTER  judgment  was  given,  and  the  law-suit  was  deteiv 
mined  {Ute  difudicaid)^  the  conquered  party  was  obliged 
to  do  or  pay  what  was  decreed  (jubicatum  facere  vel  sol- 
vere) ;  and  if  he  failed,  or  did  not  find  securities  {sponsares 
vel  vindices)  within  thirty  days,  he  was  given  up  (Jubicatus, 
u  e.  damnatus  et  abbictus  est)  bv  the  prsetor  to  his  adversary, 
(to  whidi  custom  Horace  alhi^s,  Od.  iii.  8.  23.)  and  led 
away  (abbuctus)  by  him  to  servitude,  die.  Flacc.  19.  Liv.  vi. 
14.  34,  &c  Plaut.  Pcen.  iii.  3.  94.  Asin.  v.  2.  87.  Gell. 
zx.  1.  These  thirty  days  are  called  in  the  Twelve  Tables, 
DIES  JUSTI;    rebus  jure  jubicatis,   xxx   bies  justi 

8UMT0',   POST  BXINBE  MANUS   INJECTIO  ESTO,    IN  JUS   BUCITO. 

See  p.  42, 

After  sentence  was  passed,  the  matter  could  not  be  altered ; 
littice  AGERE  ACTUM,  to  labour  in  vain,  Cic.  Anuc»  22,  Attic* 
ix.  18.  Ten  Phorm.  ii.  2.  72*  Actum  est  /  acta  est  res  sJP^h 
all  is  over,  I  am  undone^  Ter.  Andr.  iii.  1.  7*  AdeJph*  iii*  2. 7* 
CuU'Fam.  xiv.  3.  A^im  est  de  mr,  I  am  ruined,  PUmt. 
Pseud.  L  1. 83.  De  Servio  actum  ratiy  that  all  was  over  with 
Servius,  that  he  was  slain,  Liv.  i.  47.  So  Suet*  Ner.  42. 
Actum  {i.  e.  ratum.)  habebo  jiwd  egeris^  Cic  Ta8c«  iii.  21. 
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In  certain  cases,  especially  when  aoy  mistake  or  fraud  bad 
been  committed,  the  praetor  reversed  the  sentence  of  the 
judg^  {remjudicatam  rescidit\  in  which  case  be  wa&  said  damr^ 
natos  iif  INTEGRUM  &K8TITUERE,  Cic.  VefT.  V.  6.  Clueni* 
36\  Ter.  Phorm.  ii.  4.  11.,  or  judicia  bestitubrb,  Gfe. 
Verr.  ii.  126. 

Afler  the  cause  was  decided,  the  defendant,  when  acquitted, 
might  bring  an  action  aminst  the  plaintiiF  for  false  aocasation  ^ 
(actorem  CALUMNi3e  postulare),  Cic.  pro  ChiefU..Sl. 
Hence  Calumnia  lithm^  i.  e«  lites  per  ealumniam  intewtm^ 
unjust  law-suits,  Cic.  Mil.  27*  Calumniarum  metum  injicertf 
of  false  accusations.  Suet.  Cas.  20.  ViteL  7-  Domit,  9. 
Ferre  ealumniam^  i.  e.  calumnia  canvictum  esse^  vel  calumnMP 
damnari  aut  de  calumnies  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  8.  GelL  xiv.  2.  Co- 
lumniam  rum  ^ffugiet^  he  will  not  fail  to  be  condemned  for 
£silse  accusation,  Cic.  Cluent.  b^.-^^^InjuritB  exittuiU  calum- 
niA,  ue.callid4  etmalitiosi  juris  tfUerpretatione^  Cic.  Off.  L  10. 
Calummia  iimoriSf  the  misrepresentation  of  fear,  which  alwajFa 
imagines  things  worse  than  th^  are,  Fam.  vi.  7*  Calumnia 
religionisj  a  /alse  pretext  of,  ibid.  i.  1.,  calumnia  duendi^ 
spiking  to  waste  the  time,  Att.  iv.  3.  Calumnu  paucorum^ 
detraction,  SaUust.  Cat.  30.  Cic.  Acad.  iv.  1.  So  CALUM* 
UlABlf  Jfabam  litem  intendere,  e^  calumniator^  &c. 

There  was  also  an  action  against  a  judge,  if  he  was  sus- 
pected of  having  taken  money  from  either  of  the  parties,  or 
to  have  wilflilly  given  wrong  judgment  {doh  malovA  impe- 
ritid).  Corruption  in  a  judge  was,  by  a  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  punished  with  death;  but  afterwards  as  a  crime  of 
extortion  (repetundarum). 

If  a  judge  from  partiality  or  enmity  {gratii  vel  inimicitii)^ 
evidently  favouced  either  of  the  parties,  he  was  said  Litvm 
SUAM  FACERE,\  JJlpian.  GeU.  x.  I.  Cicero  applies  this  phrase 
tp  an  advocate  too  keenly  interested  for  his  client,  dc  Orat. 
ij.  75. 

In  certain  causes  die  assistance  of  the  tribunes  was  asked^ 

(raiBUNI    APPELLABANTUR,)    Cic.  Qfiint.  7*  20. 

.  As  there  was  an  appeal  ( APPELLATIO)  from  an  inferior 
to  a  superior  magistrate,  Liv.  iii.  56.,  so  also  from  one  court 
or  judge  to  another,  (ab  inferiore  ad  superius  iribunaly  vel  ex 
minora  ad  majorem  judicem^  pratextu  iniqui  gravaminis^  of  a 
grievance,  vel  injustce  sententia)y  Ulpian.  The  appeal  was 
Hfiii  ADMITTI,  recipi,  non  rscipi,  repudiari:  He  to 
Ayhom  the  ap(>eal  was  made,  was  said,   Ds  vel  £x  appeu^a- 

TIONE    COGNOSCERE,^    JUPJCARE,     SENTENTIAM   DICERS^  .  PRO* 
Kl/VCJARE  APPELLATION«M  JU6TAM  Vcl  INJU8TAM  SflSE. 

Aft^r  the  subversion  of  the  republic,  a  final  appeal  was 
made  to  the  emperor,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs,  Suet. 

13  Jug. 
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Aug.  38.    Dio.  liL  3d.    Act.  AposL  xxv.  1 1.,  as  formerly  (pbck 
vocATJo)  to  the  people  in  criminal  triaU,  Suei.  Qes.  12. 

At  first  this  might  be  done  freely  {antea  vaciwm  id  sohdum^ 
que  pomd  Juerat)^  but  afterwards  under  a  certain  penalty. 
Tacit.  Annal.  xxv.  28.  Caligula  prohibited  any  appeal  to  him, 
{fnagistratibus  tiberamjurisdiciianemj  et  sine  sui  provocatiane  ccii* 
cessity)  Suet.  Cal.  16.  Nero  ordered  all  appeals  to  be  made 
from  private  judges  to  the  senate.  Suet.  Ner.  17«»  and  under 
the  same  penalty  as  to  the  emperor,  {ut  gusdem  pecunia  peri» 
culum  facerent^  ayus  ii^  qui  imperatorem  appeliaverey)  Tacit, 
ibid.  So  Hadrian,  Digest,  xliv.  2.  2.  Even  the  emperor 
might  be  requested,  by  a  petition  (ijbbllo),  to  review  his  owik 
decree  (sbntsntiam  suam  retbactars). 


11.    CRIMINAL  TRIALS  {PUBLIC A 

JUDICIA). 

tf^RIMINAL  trials  were  at  first  held  {exercebantur)  by  the 
^^  kings,  Dionifs.  ii.  14.,  with  the  assistance  of  a  council 
{cum  consilto)y  Liv.  i.  49.  The  king  judged  of  great  crimes 
himself,  and  left*  smaller  crimes  to  the  judgment  of  the 
senators. 

'  TuUus  Hostilius  appointed  two  persons  (DUUMVIRI)  to 
try  Horatius  for  killing  his  sister  [qui  Horatio  perdueltionem 
jtidicarent\  and  allowed  an  appeal  from  their  sentence  to  the 
people,  Liv.  i.  26.  Tarquinius  Superbus^  judged  of  capital 
crimes  by  himself  alone,  without  any  counsellors,  Liv.  i.  49. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  the  consuls  at  first  judged 
and  punished  capital  crimes,  Liv.  ii.  5.  Dionys.  x.  1.  But 
after  the  law  of  Poplicola  concerning  the  liberty  of  appeal 
(seep.  101.),  the' people  either  judged  themselves  in  capital 
a&irs,  or  appointed  certain  persons  for  that  purpose,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  senate,  who  were  called  QU^SITORES,. 
or  QtuBstores paricidii^  (seep.  116.)  Sometimes  the  consuls, 
were  appointed,  Liv.\v.S\.  Sometimes  a  dictator  end  mas-^ 
ter  of  horse,  Liv.  ix.  26.^  who  were  then  called  QuiBsiTORXS. 

The  senate  also  sometimes  judged  in  capital  afiairs,  Sallust.. 
(Jai.  51,  52.,  or  appointed  persons  to  do  so,  Liv.  ix.  26.   ' 

But  aft^r  the  institution  of  the  Qjuestiones  perpetua^  (see 
p.  116.)  certain  praetors  always  took  cognizance  of  certain 
crimes,  and  the  sisnate  or  people  seldom  interfered  in  this  ma^» 
ter,  unless  by  way  of  app^  or  on  extraordinary  occasions. 


fi  4  1.  CRI- 
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I.  CRIMINAL  TRIALS  BEFORE  THE  PEOPLE. 

npRIALS  before  the  people  {JUJyiCI A  ad  populum\  were 
'"'  at  first  held  in  the  Comitia  Curiata^  Cic*  pro  Mil.  3.  Of 
this,  however,  we  have  only  the  example  of  Horatius,  ibid. 

After  the  institution  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata .  and  TributOy 
all  trials  before  the  people  were  held  in  them ;  capital  trials 
in  the  (Jomitia  Centuriata,  and  concerning  a  fine»  in  the 
Tribula. 

Those  trials  were  called  CAPITAL,  which  respected  the 
life  or  liberty  of  a  Roman  citizen.  There  was  one  trial  of 
this  kind  held  in  the  Comitia  by  tribes,  namely  of  Coriolanus^ 
Liv.  ii.  35.,  but  that  was  irregular,  and  conducted  with  vio- 
lence, Dionys.  vii.  38,  &c. 

Sometimes  a  person  was  said  to  undergo  a  capital  trials 
pericidum  capitis  adire,  causam  capitis  vApro  capite  dicer e,  in  a 
civil  action,  when,  besides  the  loss  of  fortune,  bis  character 
was  at  stake,  {cum  judicium  esset  defamaforttmisque,)  Cic  pro 
Quint  9.  13.  15.     Off.  i.  12. 

The  method  of  proceeding  in  both  Comitia  was  the  same; 
apd  it  was  requisite  that  some  magistrate  should  be  the 
accuser. 

In  the  Comitia  IVibuta  the  inferior  magistrates  were  usually 
fhe  accusers,  as  the  .tribunes  or  aediles,  Liv.  iii.  55.  iv.  21. 
VaL  Max.  vi.  1  •  7*  Gell.  x.  6.  In  the  Comitia  Caituridta, 
the  superior  magistrates,  as  the  consuls  or  praetors,  sometimes 
also  the  inferior,  as  the  quaestors  or  tribunes,  Liv.  ii.  41.  iii. 
24,  25.  vi.  20.  But  they  are  supposed  to  have  acted  by  the 
authority  of  the  consuls. 

No  person  could  be  brought  to  a  trial,  unless  in  a  private 
station.  But  sometimes  this  rule  was  violated,  Cic.  pro  Flacc.  3. 
Liv.  xliii.  16. 

The  magistrate  who  was  to  accuse  any  one,  having  called 
an  assembly  and  mounted  the  Rostra,  declared  that  he  would, 
against  a  certain  day,  accuse  a  particular  person  of  a  particu- 
lar crime,  and  ordered  that  the  person  accused  (reus)  should 
then  be  present.  This  was  called  DICERE  DIEM,  sc.  accu^ 
kationis,  vel  diei  dictio.  In  the  mean  time  the  criminal  was 
Icept  in  custody,  unless  he  found  persons  to  give  security  for 
his  appearance  (SPOI*JSORES  eum  in  judicio  ad  diem  dictam 
sisiendi,  aut  mtdctam,  qua  damntUus  esset^  solvendi),  who,  in  a 
capital  trial,  were  called  VADES,  Liv.  iii.  13.  xxv.  4.,  aiid  ' 
for  a  fine,  PRiEDES,  GeU.  vn.  19.  Auson.  EidyU.  347.  *(« 
prccstando,  Varr.  iv.  4.),  thus,  Prastare  aliquem,  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  one,  Cic.  ad  Q,  Fr.  i.  1. 3.,  Ego  Messalam  desari 
praUabo^  ib.  iii.  8.     So,  Att.  vi.  3.    Plin.  Pan.  83. 

^      When 
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When  the  day  came,  the  magistrate  ordered  the  criminal  to 
be  cited  from  the  Bostra  by  a  herald,  Liv.  xxxviii.  51.  Suet. 
Tib.  11.  If  the  criminal  was  absent  without  a  valid  reason 
(sine  CAUSA  SONTICA),  he  was  condemned.  If  he  was 
detained  by  indisposition  or  any  other  necessary  cause^  he  was 
said  to  be  excused  (EXCUSAKI),  Lh.  ibid.  52.,  and  the  day 
of  trial  was  put  off  {dies  PRODICTUS  vel  prodvcius  eU). 

Any  equal  or  superior  magistrate  might,  by  his  negative, 
hinder  the  trial  from  proceeding,  ibid. 

If  the  criminal  appeared  {si  reus  se  stitissetj  YeLsisistereiur)^ 
and  no  magistrate  interceded,  the  accuser  entered  upon  his 
charge  {aceusationem  instituebat^)  which  was  repeated  three 
times  with  the  intervention  of  a  day  between  each,  and  si^h 
ported  by  witnesses^  writings,  and  other  proofs.  In  each 
charge  the  punishment  or  fine  was  annexed,  which  was  called 
ANQUISITIO.  .  Sometimes  the  punishment-  at  first  pnn 
posed,  was  afterwards  mitigated  or  increased.  In  mtdda  tem^ 
perdrunt  tribuni :  quum  capitis  anquisissenty  Liv.  ii.  52.  Qfunn 
tribunus  bis  pecunid  anquisissent ;  tertib  se  capitis  anqtdrere 
dicer ety  S^c.  Turn  perduellionis  se  judicare  •  Cn.  Ftdvio  dixity 
that  he  prosecuted  Fulvius  for  treason,  Liv.  xxvi.  3. 

The  criminal  usually  stood  under  the  iZos^a  in  a  mean  garb^ 
where  he  was  exposed  to  the  sco£&  and  railleries  {probris  et 
conviciis)  of  the  people,  ibid. 

After  the  accusation  of  tlie  third  day  was  finished,  a  bill 
(ROGATIO)  was  published  for  three  market-days,  as  con- 
cerning a  law,  in  which  the  crime  and  the  proposed  punish- 
ment or  fine  was  expressed.  This  was  called  MULCTS 
PCENiEVE  IRROGATIO ;  apd  the  judgment  of  the  peo- 
ple concerning  it,  MULCTiE  PCENJEVE  CERTATIO, 
Cic*  delaegg.  iii.  3.  For  it  was  ordained  that  a  capital  punish- 
ment  and  a  fine  should  never  be  joined  together  {ne  poena  ea* 
pitis  cumpecunia  conjungeretw')^  Cic.  pro  Dom.  17*  {Tribuni 
plebisy  omissd  mulctiS  certationey  ret  capitalis  Postkumio  diae^ 
runt)j  Liv.  xxv.  4. 

On  the  third  market-day,  the  accuser  again  repeated  his 
charge;  aifd  the  criminal,  or  an  advocate  (j)a/roittts)  for  him, 
was  permitted  to  make  his  defence,  in  which  every  thing  was 
introduced  which  could  serve  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people^ 
or  move  their  compassion,  Cic.pro  Babir.  Im.  iii.  12.  58.     ; 

Then  the  Comitia  were  summoned  against  a  certain  day,  in 
which  the  people  by  their  suffrages  should  determine  the  fate 
of  the  criminal.  If  the  punishment  propo^  was  only  a  fiQ% 
and  a  tribune  the  accuser,  he  could  summon  the  Comitia  7V/- 
buta  himself;  but  if  the  trial  was  capital,  he  asked  a  day  for 
the  Comitia  Centuriata  firom  the  consul,  or  in  his  absence,  firom 

the 
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tfae  prcetor,  Jtav.  xxvi.  3.  xliii.  16.  In  a  capital  trial  the  peo- 
ple were  called  to  tke  Comitia  by  a  trumpet  {dassicd)^  Seneca 
delra^  i«  16. 

:  The  criminal  and  his  friends  in  the  mean  time  used  every 
method  to  induce  the  accuser  to  drop  his  accusation  {accusatitme 
efesistere).  If  he  did  so,  he  appeared  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  and  said,  SEMPRONIUM  NIHIL  MOROR, 
JJu/tf.  42#  vi»  5.  If  this  could  not  be  efiected,  the  usual  arts 
were  tried  (o  prevent  the  people  from  voting  (see  p.  82.)  or  to 
move  their  compassion,  Lio.  vi.  20.  xliii.  1 6.  GelL  iii.  4. 
•  The  oriminal  laying  aside  his  usual  robe  {toga  alba\  put  on 
a  sordid,  i.  e.  a  ragged  and  old  gown  {sordidam  et  obsoleiam), 
Liv.  ii«  6  J  *  Cic.  Verr.  L  58.,  not  a  mourning  one  {ptdlam  vel 
atram\  as  some  have  thought ;  and  in  this  garb  went  round 
and  supplicated  the  citizens ;  whence  sordes  or  squalor  is  put 
fer  guilt,  and  sordidati  or  squalidif  for  criminals.  Hisfridhds 
and  relations,  and  others  who  chose,  did  the  same,  Iav*  iii.  58. 
Cic,  pro  Seat.  1 4.  When  Cicero  was  impeached  by  Clodlus, 
not  only  the  ^qiatesj  and  many  young  noblemen  of  their  own 
accord  {private  consensu),  but  the  whole  senate,  by  public  con- 
sent {publico  consilio),  changed  their  habit  {vestam  muiabant) 
on^his  account,  ibid,  11,  12.,  which  he  bitterly  complains  was 
prohibited  by  an  edict  of  the  consuls,  c.  14.  Pis.  8.  18.  post 
redit.  in  Setu  7.     Dio.  xxxvii.  16. 

The  people  gave  their  votes  in  the  same  manner  in  a  trial, 
as  in  passing  a  law.     (See  p.  86.)     Liv.  xxv.  4. 

If  any  thing  prevented  the  people  from  voting  on  the  day 
of  the  Comitia,  the  criminal  was  discharged,  and  the  trial 
could  not  again  be  resumed  {si  qua  res  ilium  diem  aut  auspi" 
giis  aut  excusatione  sustulit,  tota  causa  Judiciumque  sublatum  est), 
Cic.  pro  Dom.  1 7*  Thus  M etellus  Celer  saved  Rabirius  from 
being  condemned,  who  was  accused  of  the  murder  of  Satur- 
iiinus  forty  years  after  it  happened,  Gc.  pro  Rabir.,  by  pull- 
ing down  the  standard,  which  used  to  be  set  up  in  the  Jani- 
cmum  (see  p.  78.)9  And  thus  dissolving  the  assembly,  Dio. 
xxxvii.  27. 

.  If  die  criminal  was  absent  on  the  last  day  of  his  trial,  when 
Oteid  by  the  herald,  he  anciently  used  to  be  called  by  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet,  before  the  door  of  his  house,  from  the  citadel, 
and  round  the  walls  of  the  city,  Varr.  de  Lat.  Ling.  v.  9.  If 
still  he  did  not  appear,  he  was  banished  {exilium  ei  scisceba- 
tur) ;  or  if  he  fled  the  country  through  fear,  his  banishment 
was  confirmed  by  the  Comitia  Tributa.     See  p.  9 1 . 
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II.  CRIMINAL  TRIALS  BEFORE  INQUISITORS. 

INQUISITORS  (QUiESITORES)  were  persons  inTested 
with  a  temporary  authority  to  try  particular  crimes.  They 
were  created  first  by  the  kings,  Iav.  i.  26*9  then  by  the  people^ 
usually  in  the  Comitia  Tributa^  iv.  5J.  xxxviil.  54.,  and  iome^ 
times  by  the  senate,  ix.  26.  xliii.  2.  In  the  trial  of  Rabiriui, 
they  were,  contrary  to  custom,  appointed  by  the  prq^tor,  Dh. 
37.  27.     Suet.  Cas.  12. 

Their  number  varied.  Two  were  usually  created  (DU^ 
UMVIRI),  Liv.  yi.  20.,  sometimes  three,  Sallust.  Jiig.  40.,. 
and  sometimes  only  one^  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Mil.  Their  autho* 
rity  ceased  when  the  trial  was  over  (see  p.  116).  The  ordinary 
magistrates  were  most  frequently  appointed  to  be  inqaisitorB  ? 
but  sometimes  also  private  persons,  lAv.  passim.  There  waa 
sometimes  an  appeal  made  from  the  sentence  of  the  inquiaitors 
to  the  people,  as  in  the  case  of  Rabirius,  Suet.  Cos.  1  Lb  Dio* 
xxxvii.  27<  Hence  Deferre  judicium  a  subselliis  in  rostra^  i.  ••  a 
judicibus  adpopulumj  Cic.  Chient.  6. 

Inquisitors  had  the  same  authority,  and  seem  to  have  cod« 
ducted  trials  with  the  same  formalities  and  attendants,  as  the 
pnetors  did  after  the  institution  of  the  Qjueniiones  perpetue^* 
To  the  office  of  Qjuissitores  Virgil  alludes,  .Mu  vi.  432., 
jiscon*  in  action,  in  Verr. 


III.  CRIMINAL  TRIALS  BEFORE  THE  PILETOR& 

'T^HE  prsstors  at  first  judged  only  in  civil  causes;  and  only 
two  of  them  in  these^  the  prsBtor  Urbamts  and  Per^pirmsi 
The  other  praetors  were  sent  to  flovem  provinces.  All  crl* 
minal  trials  of  importance  were  held  by  inquisitors  created  on 
purpose. 

But  after  the  institution  of  the  Quastioaes  perpetua,  A.  U« 
604.,  all  the  praetors  remained  in  the  city  during  the  time  of 
their  office^  After  their  election,  they  determined  by  lot  their 
diflferent  jurisdictions. 

Two  of  them  took  cognizance  of  private  causes,  as  fovmerly^ 
and  the  rest  presided  at  criminal  trials;  one  at  trials  conoem« 
ing  extortion,  another  at  trials  concerning  bribery,  &c  Sotxmi 
timea  there  were  two  prsetors  for  holifing  triids  concenihig 
one  crime ;  as^  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  criminals  con-* 
ceming  violenoeb  C/c.  pro  Cluent.  58.  Sometimes  one  pnestor 
presidtti  at  trials  concerning  two  diflfercnt  criaiai^  CSfc  piro 
Ctel.  IS.    And  sometimes  tint  Preetor  Peregrine  h^  erimbial 

trials^ 
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trials,  as  concerning  extortion,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  in  tog.  cantL  2. ; 
so  iiko,  according  to  some,  the  prsstor  Urbanus. 

The  praetor  was  assisted  in  trials  of  impoilance  by  a  council 
6f  'select  judices  or  jurymen ;  the  chief  of  whom  was  called 
JUDEX  QU^STIONIS,  or  Princepsjudicum,  Cic  et  Ascon. 
Some  have  thought  this  person  the  same  with  the  prator  or 
qiUBsiior  /  but  they  were  quite  different,  Cic.  pro  Cluent  27* 
33.  58.  in  Verr.  i.  61.  QuincttL  viii.  3.  The  judex  quastioni^ 
supplied  the  place  of  the  prastor  when  absent,  or  too  much 
engaged. 

1.  THE   CHOICE   OF  THE   JUDICES  OR   JURY. 

THE  JUDICES  were  at  first  chosen  only  from  among  the 
senators ;  then,  by  the  Sempronian  law  of  C.  Gracchus^  only 
from'  among  the  equites ;  afterwards  by  the  ServUiah  law  of 
Caspio,  from  both  orders;  then,  by  the  Glaucian  law,  only 
firom  the  equites  g  by  the  Livian  law  of  Drusus,  from  the  se- 
nators and  equites :  But  the  laws  of  Drusus  being  soon  after 
set  aside  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  right  of  judging  was 
again  restored  to  the  equites  alone :  Then,  by  the  Plautian 
law  of  Silvanus,  the  judices  were  chosen  from  the  senators  and 
*equitesj  and  some  of  them  also  from  the  plebeians;  then  by 
the  Cornelian  law  of  Sylla,  only  from  the  senators ;  by  the 
Aurelian  law  of  Cotta,  from  the  senators,  the  equites^  and 
tribuni  (erarii ;  by  the  Julian  law  of  Caesar,  only  from  the 
senators  and  equites  s  and  by  the  law  of  Antony,  also  from 
the  officers  of  the  army.  See  Manutius  de  Legg.  for  Sigoniusj 
ahd  Heineccius  who  copies  hiin,  give  a  wrong  account  of  thj& 
matter. 

The  number  of  the  judices  was  different  at  different  time»: 
By  the  law  of  Gracchus,  300;  of  Servilius  450;  of  Drusus, 
600;  of  Plautius,  525;  of  Sylla  and  Cotta,  300,  as  it  is 
thought  from  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  8. ;  of  Pompey,  S60,  Paterc.  ii.  76* 
Under  the  emperors,  the  number  of  judices  was  greatly  in- 
creased, Plin.  xxxiiL  1  • 

By  the  Servilian  law  it  behoved  the  judices  to  be  above 
thirty,  and  below  sixty  years  of  age.  By  other  laws  it  was  re- 
quired, that  they  should  be  at  least  twenty-five^  Z>.  4.  8.,  but 
Augustus  ordered  that  judices  might  be  chosen  from  the  age 
of  twenty  (a  xdcesimo  aUegit\  Suet.  Aug.  32.,  as  the  best  com- 
mentators read  the  passage. 

Certain  persons  could  not  be  chosen  judices  either  from  some 
natural  defect,  as,  the  deqf^  dumbj  &c. ;  or  by  custom,  as,  women 
and  jdaves ;  or  by  law,  as  those  condemned  upon  trial  of  some 
infiunous  crimen  (hrpt  et  Jamoso  judiciOj  e.  g.  ooftimitMr,  pr^ 

xmicationisyjurti^  vi.bon^im  raptarum^  infwiarmih  ^  <^^ 

mala. 
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malOf  pro.  sociOf  mandatu  ttstela^  depositi^  &c.) ;  aod^  h^  •.  the 
Jidian  law,  those  degraded  from  being  senators ;  which  was 
not  the  case  formerly,  Cic.  ChierU.  4b.     See  p.  6. 

By  the  Pompeian  lawr  the  Judices  were  chosen  from  among 
persons  of  the  highest  fortune. 

The  Judices  were  annually  chosen  by  the  prsetor  Urbanus  or 
PeregrinuSj  according  to  Dion  Cassius,  by  the  quaestors,  xxxix* 
7>»  and  their  names  written  down  in  a  list  (m  album  R£Lata 
vel  albo  descripia\  Suet  Tib.  51.  Claud.  16.  Doroit  8.  Senec. 
de  Benef.  iii.  7«  Gell.  xiv.  2.  They  swore  to  the  laws,  and 
that  they  would  judge  uprightly  to  the  best  oT  their  knowledge 
(de  aninU  8erUentia\  The  judices  were  prohibited  by  Augustus 
from  entering  the  hpuse.of  any  one,  Dio.  liv.  18. 

They  sat  by  the  praetor  on  benches,  whence  they  ware 
called  his  ASSESSORS;  or  Consilium,  Cic.  Act.  Verr.  10. 
and  CoNSESsoRES  to  one  another,  Cic.  Fin.  ii.  19.  Sen*  de 
Bentf.  iii.  1.  Gell.  xiv.  2. 

The  judices  were  divided  into  DECURI^  according  to 
their  different  ordera;  thus,  Decubia  senatoria  judicum^ 
Cic.  pro  Cluent.  37«  teriia.  PhiL  1.  8.  Verr.  ii.  32.  Augustus 
added  a  fourth  decuria.  Suet.  32.  Plin.  xxxiii.  7*  (because 
there  were  three  before^  either  by  the  law  of  Antony,  or  of 
Cotta,)  consisting  of  persons  of  an  inferior  fortune,  who  were 
called  DUCENARII,  because  they  had  only  200,000  sea- 
teroes,  the  half  of  the  estate  of  an  eques,  and  judged  in  lesser 
causes*  Caligula  added  a  fifth  decuria^  Suet.  16.  Plin.  xxxiiL 
1.  s.  8.  Galba  refused  to  add  a  sixth  decuria,  although  strongly 
urgi^  by  many  to  do  it.  Suet.  14. 

The  o£Sce  of  2k  judex  was  attended  with  trouble^  Cic.  in 
Verr*  i.  8.,  and  thefefore,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  people  d^ 
"clined  it ;  but  not  so  afterwards,  when  their  number  was  greatly 
increased,  Suet,  in  Plin.  ibid. 


2.  THE  ACCUSER  IN   A  CRIMINAL  TRIAL. 

ANY  Roman  citi2sen  n^ight  accuse  another  before  the  prse- 
tor.  But  it  was  reckoned  dishonourable  to  become  an  accuser, 
miless  for  the  sake  of  the  republic,  to  defend  a  client,  or  to 
revenge  a  father's  quarrel,  Gc.  de  Off.  ii.  14.  Divinat.  20. 
Verr.  iL  47*  Sometimes  young  noblemen  und^took  the  pro- 
secution of  an  obnoidous  magistrate,  to  recommend  themselves 
to  the  notice  of  their  fellow*citizeus,  Cic»  pi'o  CaU  vii.  30.  in 
Verr.  i.  38.  Suet.  Jul.  4.  Phdarch.  in  LucuUo,  princ. 

1(  there  was  a  competition  between  two  or  more  personsy 
who  should  be  the  accuser  of  any  one^  as  between  Cicero  and 

Ceecilius  Judasusi  which  of  Uiem  8hottl4  prosecute  Yerres^ 

who 
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wbo  hftd  been  proppbtor  of  Sicily,  for  extortion,  it  was  deter- 
mined who  should  be  preferred  by  a  previous  trial,  called 
DIVINATIO;  because-  there  was  no  question  about  fiictS) 
but  the  JudiceSf  without  the  help  of  witnesses,  divined,  as  it 
were,  what  was  fit  to  be  done,  Cic,  in  GeciL  20.  Ascan.  in 
Cic  OeU.  ii.  4.  He  who  prevailed  acted  as  the  principal  ac- 
cuser (ACCUSATOR):  tnose  who  joined  in  the  accusation 
{causae  vel  accuiatimi  subscribebant\  and  assisted  him,  were 
caUod  SUBSCRIPTORES,  Cie.in  Cacti.  15,  pro  Mur.  24, 
Fom.  vni.  8.  €td  Q.  Fralr.  iii.  4.,  hence  tubscribere  judicium  cum 
alifuOf  to  commence  a  suit  against  one,  PUn.  Ep.  vr  1. 

It  appears,  however,  there  were  public  prosecutors  of  public 
crimes  at  Rome,  Cic.  pro  Sea.  Rose.  20.  PUn.  Epist.  iii.  9» 
iv.  9.,  as  in  Greece,  Cic.  de  Legg»  iii.  47* 
.  Public  informers  er  accusers  (delaiores  puNicorwn  erimnum) 
were  called  QUADRUPLATORES,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  8, 9.,  eidier 
because  they  received  as  a  reward  the  fourth  part  of  the  cri- 
minal's effects,  or  of  the  fine  imposed  upon  him ;  or,  as  others  say, 
because  they  accused  persons,  who,  upon  conviction,  used  to  be 
condemned  to  pay  fourfold  {quadrupli  damnari);  as  those  guilty  of 
illegal  usury,  gaming  or  the  like^  Cic.  in  CaeciL  ?•  22.  d  ibi 
AsSm.  Paidus  apud  Festum.  Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  20.  But  mer- 
cenary and  false  accusers  or  litigants  (calumniatores)  chiefly 
were  called  by  this  name,  Cic.  Verr.  n.  7,  8,  9.  Plaid.  Pen.  i. 
2.  !€.,  and  also  those  judges,  who  making  themselves  parties 
in  a  cause,  decided  in  their  own  favour  {qui  in  suam  rem  lHem 
verierem  s  intereeptores  litis  aliena,  qui  ^bi  comtrooersiosam  ad" 
judicarettt  rem),  Liv.  iii.  72*  Cic.  Csecin.  23.  Seneca  calk 
those  who  for  small  favours  sought  great  returns,  Quadnqfla- 
tores  ben^ciorum  snorwm,  over-rating  or  over-valuing  them, 
de  Benef.  vii»  25. 


3.    MANNER  OF  MAKING  THE   ACCUSATION. 

THE  accuser  summoned  the  person  accused  to  court  {injta 
vocabai),  where  he  desired  (postulabat)  of  the  inquisitor  that  be 
might  be  allowed  to  produce  his  charge  (mmen  deferre),  and 
that  the  prastor  would  name  a  day  for  that  purpose,  Cic.  Fam. 
viii.-6»  Hence  Posiuhtre  aliqueni  de  crimincy  to  accuse;  u- 
BEIXU9  POSTULATIONUM,  a  Writing  containing  the  several  ar« 
tidev  of  a  charge,  a  libel,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  85. 

Thi» posiulaiid  or  request  was  sometimes  made  in  the  aln 
sence  of  the  defendant,  Cic.  ad  Frair.  iii.  1 .  6.  There  were 
certain  days  on  which  the  praetor  attended  to  these  reque^ 
when  he  was  said  PoeTULATioNiBus  vacahe,  Pirn.  Ep^' 
vii.  83>  ,   . 

•  ^/  Oil 
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On  the  day  appointed^  both  parties  being  present,  Ae  ac< 
cuser  first  took  {couciptebat)  a  solemn  oath,  that  he  did  no( 
accuse  from  malice  (calumniam  jurabat),  and  then  the  charge 
was  made  {dekUio  nominis Jiebat)  in  a  set  form:  thusi  DICQ 

Vel  AIO,  T£    IN   PBiETURA  SPOLIASSE   8ICULOS   CONTBA  LSGBlf 
CoRNELIAMy    ATQUE   £0   NOMINE    S£ST£RTIUM    MILU£8   A   T& 

RKFETO9  Cic.  in  Cacti.  5. 

If  the  criminal  was  silent,  or  confessed,  an  estimate  of  dar* 
mages  was  made  out  {lis  ei  vel  t^  astimabatur)^  and  the  affitir 
was  ended ;  but  if  he  denied,  the  accuser  requested  {pastuUmt) 
that  his  name  might  be  entered  in  the  roll  of  criminals  {td  w^ 
men  inter  reos  reciperetur^  i.  e.  ut  in  tabtdam  inter  reos  r^(ffcr[ 
retur),  and  thus  he  was  said  REUM^ac^rr,  lege  v.  legibus  in^ 
terrogare^  poshdare:  MULCTAM  autpcenam  petere  et  repetere. 
These  are  equivalent  to,  nomen  deferre,  and  different  from 
accusarey  which  properly  signifies  to  substantiate  or  prove  the 
charge,  the  same  with  causam  agere^  and  opposed  to  drfendare^ 
Quinctilian.  v.  13. 3.  Cic.  CaeL  3.  Dio.  xxxix.  7*  Digests 
/•  10.  de  jure  patron. 

If  the  praetor  allowed  his  name  to  be  inroUed  (for  he 
might  refuse  it,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  8.),  then  the  accuser  delivered 
to  the  praetor  a  scroll  or  tablet  (LIBELLCJS),  accurately 
written,  mentioning  the  name  of  the  defendant,  his  crime,  and 
every  circumstance  relating  to  the  crime  which  the  accuser 
subscribed,  Plin.  Ep.  L  20.  v.  1.,  or  another  for  him,  if  hct 
could  not  write;  at  the  same  time  binding  himself  to  submit 
to  a  certain  punishment  or  fine,  if  he  did  not  prosecute  or 
prove  his  charge  {cavebai  se  in  crimine  perseveraiurum  usque  a4 
senientiamy. 

There  were  certain  crimes  whidi  were  admitted  to  be  tried 
in  preference  to  others  [extra  crdinem\  as,  concerning  violence 
or  murder,  PUn^  Ep.  iii.  9.  And  sometimes  the  accused 
brought  a  counter  charge  of  this  kind  against  his  accuser,  to 
prevent  hi^  own  trial,  Cic»  Fam.  viii.  8.     Dio.  xxxix.  18. 

Then  th^  pr«tor  appointed  a  certain  day  for  the  trials 
usually  the  tenth  day  after,  Cic.  ad  Q,  Fratr.  ii.  13.  Ascon^  in 
ComeU  Sometimes  the  thirtieth,  as  by  the  Ldcinian  and  Julian 
laws,  C&.  in  Vat.  14.  But  in  trials  for  extortion  the  accuser 
required  a  longer  interval.  Thus  Cicero  was  allowed  110  dayi^ 
that  he  might  go  to  Sicily  in  order  to  examine  witnesses,  and 
collect  facts  to  support  his  indictment  against  Verres,  although 
he  accomplished  it  in  fifty  days,  Ascon.  in  loc.  Cic.  Verr,  Act^ 
prim.  2. 

In  the  mean  time  the  person  accused  chapged  his  dress 
(see  p«  81.),  and  soi^bt  out  persons  to  defend  his  cause. 

Of  defenders  (D£F£NSOR£S),  As^nius  mentipns  f^;>ur 

kinds;  PATRONI  vel  aratores,  v<^bp  pjea4e4  tJiQ  <m^i  XD- 

VOCATI, 
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VOCATI,  who  assisted  by  their  counsel  and  presence  (the 
proper  meaning  of  the  word,  Ltv.  ii.  55.) ;  PROCURATO- 
RES,  who  managed  the  business  of  a  person  in  his  absence ; 
and  COGNITORES,  who  defended  the  cause  of  a  person 
when  present,  Ascon.  in  Divin.  in  CaciL  4.  Festus.  But  a 
cognitor  might  also  defend  the  cause  of  a  person  when  absent, 
Cic.  Verr.  2.  43,  HorcU.  Sat.  ii,  5.  v.  28*  Cic.  Rose.  Cam.  i8., 
hence  put  for  any  defender,  Liv.  xxxix.  5.  The  procuratores 
however,  and  cogniioresy  were  used  only  in  private  trials  the 
patroni  and  advocatiy  also  in  public.  Before  the  civil  wars, 
one  rarely  employed  more  than  four  patrons  or  plead^rs^  but 
afterwards  often  twelve,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Scaur. 


4.      MANNER   OF   CONDUCTING  THE   TRIAL. 

ON  the  day  of  trial,  if  the  prastor  could  not  attend,  the  mat- 
ter was  put  off  to  another  day.  But  if  he  was  present,  both 
the  accuser  and  defendant  were  cited  by  a  herald.  If  the  de- 
fendant was  absent,  he  was  exiled.'  Thus  Verres,  after  the 
first  oration  of  Cicero  against  him,  called  actio  primoj  went  into 
voluntary  banishment ;  for  the  five  last  oration^,  called  libri  in 
Verrentj  were  never  delivered,  Ascon.  in  Verr.  Verres  is  said 
to  have  been  afterwards  restored  by  the  influence  of  Cicero, 
Senec.  Suas.  vi.  6.,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  perished  together 
with  Cicero  in  the  proscription  of  Antony,  on  account  of  his 
Corinthian  vessels,  which  he  would  not  part  with  to  the  Tri- 
umvir, Plin.  xxxiv.  2.     Lactant.  ii.  4. 

If  the  accuser  was  absent,  the  name  of  the  defendant  was 
taken  from  the  roll  of  criminals  {de  rds  exemptum  esi\  Ascon. 
in  Cic. 

But  If  both  were  present,  the  judices  or  jury  were  first 
chosen,  either  by  lot  or  by  naming,  (p^r  SORTITIONEM 
vd  EDITIONEM)  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime^  and 
the  law  by  which  it  was  tried.  If  by  lot,  the  prtetor  or  judex 
quastionis  put  into  an  urn  the  names  of  all  those  who  were 
appointed  to  hejudiees  for  that  year,  and  then  took  out  by 
chance  Isorte  educebat)  the  number  which  the  law  prescribed*. 
After  which  the  defendant  and  accuser  were  allowed  to  reject 
(rejicere)  such  as  they  did  not  approve,  and  the  praetor  or 
judex  quasiionis  substituted  [subsortiebaiur)  others  in  their  room^ 
till  the  l^d  number  was  completed,  Cic.  in  Verr.  Act.  L  7* 
Ascon*  in  Cic. 

Sometimes  the  law  allowed  the  accuser  and  defendant  to 
chuse  the  judiceSf  in  which  case  they  were  said  Judices  ede* 
RE,  and  the  judices  were  called  EDITITII,  Cic.  pro  Mur^en. 
23.    jnmc.  15.  17.    Thus  by  the  JServiUau  law  of  Glaueia 

against 
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aninst  ertortion,  the  accuser  was  ordered  to  name  from  the 
wnole  number  of  judices  an  hundred,  and  from  tliat  hundred 
the  defendant  to  chuse  fifty.  By  the  Licinian  law,  de  sodcditiisy 
the  accuser  was  allowed  to  name  the  jury  from  the  people  at 
large,  Cic,  pro  Plane.  17. 

The  judtces  or  jury  being  thus  chosen,  were  cited  by  a 
herald.  Those  who  could  not  attend,  produced  their  excuse^ 
i^hich  the  praetor  might  sustain  {accipere)  or  not,  as  he  pleased, 
Cic.  PAiL  V.  5.  - 

When  they  were  all  assembled,  they  swore  to  the  laws,  and 
that  they  Would  judge  uprightly,  Cic,  pro  Rose.  Am.  S.  hence 
<»lled  JuRATi  HOMINES,  Cic.  I.  Act.  in  Verr.  13.  The  Praetor 
himself  did  not  swear,  ibid.  9.  Then  their  names  were  marked 
down  in  a  book  (libellis  consignabantur\  and  they  took  their 
seats  (subsellia  occupabani\  Ascon.  in  Verr*  act  i.  6. 

The  trial  now  b^;an,  and  the  accuser  proceeded  to  prove  his 
charge,  which  he  usually  did  in  two  actions  [duabus  actionibm). 
In  the  first  action,  he  produced  his  evidence  or  proofs,  and  in 
the  second  he  enforced  them. 

The  proofs  were  of  three  kinds,  the  declarations  of  slaves 
extorted  by  torture  (QU^STIONES),  the  testimony  of  free 
citizens  (TESTES),  and  writings  (TABULA). 

1.  QU^STIONES.  The  slaves  of  the  defendant  were 
demanded  by  the  prosecutor  to  be  examined  by  torture  in 
several  trials,  chiefly  for  murder  and  violence.  But  slaves 
could  not  be  examined  in  this  manner  against  their  master!s 
life  {in  caput  domini)^  except  in  the  case  of  incest,  or  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  state,  Cic.  Topic  34.  Mil.  22.  Dejot.  1 . 
Augustus,  in. order  to  dude  this  law,  and  subject  the  slaves 
of  the  criminal  to  torture^  ordered  that  they  should  be  sold 
to  the  public,  or  to  himself,  Dio.  Iv.  5.  Tiberius,  to  the 
public  prosecutor ;  Mancipari  publico  actori  jub^t. 
Tacit.  AnnaL  ii.  30.  iii.  67*>  but  the  ancient  law  was  after- 
wards restored  by  Adrian  and  the  Antonines,  D.  xlviii.  1 8., 
deQuast.. 

The  slaves  of  others  also  were  sometimes  demanded  to  be 
examined  by  torture ;  but  not  without  the  consent  of  their 
master,  and  the  accuser  ffiving  security,  that  if  they  were 
maimed  or  killed  during  the  torture  he  would  make  up  the 
damage,  ibid. 

When  slaves  were  examined  bv  torture,  they  were  stretch- 
ed on  a  machine,  called  ECULEUS,  or  Equuleusy  haviYi^  their 
1^  and  arms  tied  to  it  with  ropes  {Jidiculis^  Suet.  Tib.  62* 
Cal).  33.),  and  being  raised  upright,  as  if  suspended  on  a  cross, 
their  members  were  distended  by  means  of  screws  {per  coc^^ 
leas)j  sometimes  till  they  were  dislocated  {ut  osisium  compago 
resdoeretur) ;  hence,  JEcu&b  longiar/actus^  Sciiec.  Epist  3.     To 
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increase  the  pmh,  plateis  of  red-hot  iroti  {lamina  €MdMnUs\ 
pincers,  btdnixig  pitch,  &c  were  applied  to  them. '  But  some 
give  a  difierent  accoant  of  this  matter. 

The  confessions  of  slavte  extbrted  by  the  tack,  were  written 
down  on  tables,  which  th^  sealed  up  till  they  were  produced 
in  court,  Ctc.  Mil.  22.  Private  persons  also  sometimes  ex- 
minined  their  slaves  by  torture,  Cie,  prd  Cluent.  63.  66. 

Masters  frequently  manumitted  their  slaves,  that  they  might 
be  exempted  from  this  cruelty,  Liv.  viii.  15.  Ctc.  MiL  21.  ; 
for  no  Roman  citizen  could  be  scourged  or  put  to  the  rack, 
Cic.  Vert.  V.  68.  Bat  the  Emperor  Tiberius  subjected  free 
citizens  to  the  torture,  IHo.  Ivii.  19. 

2.  TESTES.  Free  citizens  gave  their  testimony  upon  oatb 
{jurati).  The  form  of  interrogating  them  was,  SExt£  Tkaur- 
PANi,  QUJBko  sx  TE,  AJtBiiHtlfiitiSNE,  C  Siffigfronium  in  tempore 
pugnam  inisse  ?  Liv.  iv.  40.  The  witness  answered,  Aubftbor 
vel  »o»  ARBITROR,  Oc.  Acoi.  IV.  47-  pro  F(Mt.  9. 

Witnesses  were  either  voluntary  or  involuntaiy,  QtdnetiL  v. 
7.  9.  M^ith  regard  to  both,  the  prpsecutor  {aciarvel  aeeusator) 
was  said.  Testes  nAKE,  adhiberey  citarej  coUigere^  edere,  pro^ 
Jttre^  subomare^  vel  producere,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  18.  v.  63.  Fht. 
n.  19.  Juvenal,  xvi.  29,  &c.  Testibus  un,  Cic.  Bmc.  Ami. 
36.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  lis  xESTiBfONiuM  denukciare, 
to  summon  mem  under  a  penalty,  as  in  Ekiglahd  by  a  writ 
called  a  stjbposna,  Cic.  ibid.  38.  in  Verr.  i.  19.  Ikvltos  evo« 
CARE,  Plin.  JSp.  iii.  9.  The  prosecutor  only  was  allowed  to 
summon  witnesses  against  their  will,  Quinctil.  v.  7«  9.  PUn* 
Ep.  V.  20.  vi.  5.,  and  of  these  a  different  number  by  difierent 
laws,  Val.  Max.  viii.'l.  FrofUin.  de  Limit.  5.,  nsualfy  no  more 
than  ten,  D.  de  Testib. 

Witnesses  were  said  Testimonium  picere,  iare^  perhibere^ 
jfrasb^Ct  <^i80  pro  testimonio  audiri,  Suec  Claud.  1 5.  The  phivae 
ij^posnlo^ite  tesliumf  is  not  used  by  the  classics,  but  only  tn 
llie  civil  law.  Those  previously  engaged  to  give  evidence  in 
fiivour  of  any  one,  were  called  Alljgati,  Cic.  ad  Fratr.  ii.  3. 
hUor.  V.  23.;  if  instructed  what  to  say,  SI7Borkati,  Cic.  Rose. 
Com.  1 7.     Plin.  Ep.  iii.  9. 

Persons  might  give  evideice,  although  absent,  by  writing 
{per  tabulas) ;  but  it  was  necessary  that  this  should  be  done 
voluntarily,  and  before  witnesses  {prasentibus  sigkatoRibob), 
QftinctU.  V.  7* 

The  character  and  condition  of  witnesses  were  particulariy 
attended  to  {diligenter  eapendebantur)^  Cic.  pro  Place.  S. 

Ko  one  was  obliged  to  be  a  witness  against  a  near  relatfon 
or  friend  by  the  Jtdictn  law,  /.  4.  D.  de  Testib.,  and  never 
{mare  fnitjortm)  in  his  own  cause  {de  re  sud\  Gc.  Rose.  Am.  S6« 

The  witnesses  of  each  party  hhd  particuUr  bench^  hi  the 
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Fm-wn^  on  which  they  sat,  Cie.  pro  Q.  Bjo$c.  13.     QMinctih 
V-  7. 

Great  dexterity  was  shown  in  interi\>ffating  wttnessfts,  Gc. 
pro  Place.  10.    lUmat.  in  Teretu  Eunuch,  iv.  4-  v,  S3.   QitdluM., 

V.7. 

Persons  of  an   infamous  character  were  not  admitted  to 

five  evidence  (testes  mm  adhibiti  sunt)f  and  therefore  were  tilled 
NTESTABILES,  Phut.  Curcul.  l  6.  v.  SO.  Bhtat.Sat. «.  S. 
V.  181.  Gelk  vi*  7*  vii.  18. 9  as  those  likewise  were^  who  being 
once  called  as  witnesses  {antestati^  y.  in  testimonium  adhibiti) 
afterwards  refused  to  give  their  testimony,  GeU*  xv*  IS.  Wo- 
men anciently  were  not  admitted  as  witnesses, .  GelL  vi.  7»»  hot 
in  after-times  they  were,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  37- 

A  false  witnessi  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tablee^  was  thrown 
from  the  Tarpeiaa  rock,  Gell.  xx«  1*,  but  aftrvwards  the  punish- 
ment was  arbitrary,  /.  16.  D.  de  Testii.  et  Sent.  v.  25.  $  2., 
except  in  war,  where  a  ialse  witness  was  beaten  to  death  with 
sticks  by  his  fellow-soldiers,  Polyb.  vu  35. 

3.  TABULA.  By  this  name  were  called  writings  of  every 
kind,  which  could  be  of  use  to  "prove  the  charge ;  partlcularlv 
account-books  {tabula  accepti  ft  eirpensi)^  letters,  biUs,  or  bonus 
(^^rapha)^  &c. 

In  a  trial  for  extortion,  the  account-books  of  the  person  ac^ 
cused  were  commonly  sealed  up,  and  afterwards  at  the  trial 
delivered  to  the  judges  for  their  inspection^  Cic.  Verr.  i*  2S*  61. 
Balb.  5.  The  ancient  Romans  used  to  make  out  their  private 
accounts  {tabukts  sc»  accepti  et  ejcpensi  conficere  vel  dainesticas 
rationes  scrAere)^  and  keqi  them  with  great  care.  They  marked 
down  the  occurrences  of  each  day  first  in  a  note-book  (aIiver- 
SARiA,  "Crum)^  which  was  kept  only  for  a  month  {memtvua 
eratU) ;  and  then  transcribed  them  into  what  we  call  a  Ledger 
{codes  vel  talmla)^  which  was  preserved  ibr  ever,  Cic*  Quint.  2, ; 
but  many  dropped  this  custom,  after  the  laws  ordered  a  man's 
papers  to  be  sealed  up,  when  he  was  accused  of  certain  crimes, 
and  produced  in  courts  as  evidences  against  him,  Gc»  Verr. 
J.  23.  39.  Base.  Cam.  2.  Cml.  7.  Att.  xiL  5.  7V«c.  v,  33. 
Suet.  des.  47. 

The  prosecutor  having  produced  these  di£ferent  kinds  of 
evidence,  explained  and  enforced  them  in  a  speech,  some- 
times in  two  or  n^ore  speeches,  Cic.  in  Verr^^  Then  the  advo- 
cates of  the  criminal  replied;  and  their  defence  somethnes 
lasted  for  several  days,  Ascon.  in  Cic,  pro  Comd.  In  the  end 
of  their  speeches  {in  epilago  vel  peroratione\  they  tried  to 
move  the  oompassion  of  tk^^judicHf  and  for  that  purpose  oftiai 
introduced  the  childiren  of  the  criminal,  Cic^  pro  Sext.  69. 
In  ancient  times  only  one  counsel  was  allowed  to  «ach  side, 
~m.  Ep.  u  )iO. 
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In  G«ttain  causes  persons  were  brought  tx>  attest  the  cha- 
racter of  the  accused,  called  Laudatores,  Cic.  pro  Balb. 
IS.  CSaent.  69.  JRwn.  I  9.  Fin.  ii.  21.  Suet.  Aug.  56.  If  one 
•could  not  produce  at  least  ten  of  these,  it  was  thought 
better  to  produce  none  (qudm  iUum  quasi  legitimum  numcrum  | 

qomuetudinis  non  explere\  Cic.  Verr.  v.  2f2.  Their  declaration, 
or  Aat  of  the  towns  from  whidi  tbejr  canie,  was  called 
LAUDATIO,  ibid.  &  Fam.  8.  8.  6.,  which  word  commonly 
aijznifies  a  funeral  oration  delivered  from  the  Rostra  in  praise 
of  a  person  deceased,  by  some  near  relation,  Cic.  de  Orat.  \ 

II.  84.  Uv.  V.  50.  Suet.  Cas.  vL  84.  Aug.  101.  Tib.  6.  Tacit. 
AnnaL  v.  1.  xvi.  6.,  by  an  orator  or  chief  magistrate,  Plin: 
Ep.  ii.  1. 

Each  orator,  when  he  finished,  said  DIXI;  and  when  all' 
the  pleadings  were  ended,  a  herald  called  out,  DIXERUNT,         "^ 
vel  -ssE,  £coiu  in  Cic.   Danat.  in  Ter.  Phorm,  ii.  3.  90.,  and  i 

^.  4. 

Then  the  praetor  sent  the  Judices  to  give  their  verdict  {in  \ 

consilium  mittebat^sU  sententiam  fervent  \^  dicerent\  Cic  Verr. 
i.  9.  'Cluent  27«  30.,  upon  which  they  rose  and  went  to  deli- 
berate for  a  little  among  themselves,  ibid.  Sometimes  they 
passed  sentence  (sententias  Jerebant)  vivd  voce  in  open  court, 
but  usually  by  ballot.  The  prcetor  gave  to  each  judex  three 
tablets ;  on  one  was  written  the  letter  C,  for  condemnor  I 
•condemn;  on  another,  the  letter  A.,  for  absolvOf  I  acquit; 
and  on  a  third,  N.  L.,  non  liquet j  sc.  mibi,  I  am  not  clean 
Cas.  B.  Civ.  iii.  83.  'Each  of  the  judices  threw  which  of 
these  tablets  he  thought  proper  into  an  urn.  There  was  an 
urn  for  each  order  of  judges;  one  for  the  senators,  another 
for  the  equiteSf  and  a  third  for  the  tribuni  nerariiy  Cic.  ad  Q. 
Fratr.  ii.  6. 

The  praetor,  having  taken  out  and  coi^nted  the  ballots, 
pronounced  sentence  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
(er  plurium  sentential  in  a  certain  form.  If  a  majority  eave 
in  the  letter  C,  the  praetor  said  Videtur  fecisse,  i.  e.  gmlty, 
Cic.  Verr.  v.  6.  Acad.  iv.  47.  If  the  letter  A.,  Non  videtur 
FECISSE,  i.  e.  not  guilty.  If  N.  L.^  the  cause  was  deferred  * 
(causa  ampliata  est),  Ascon.  in  Cic. 

The  letter  A.  was  cdled  LITERA  SALUTARIS,  and 
the  tablet  on  which  it  was  marked,  tabella  absolutoria, 
Suet.  Aug.  33.,  and  C,  liiera  TRISTIS,  Cic.  Mil.  6.,  the 
tablet,'  DAMNATORiA,  Suet.  ibid.  Among  the  Greeks,  the 
conderanii^  letter  was  9,  because  it  was  the  first  letter  of 
tttvttTo;,  des[th:  hence  caU^d  mortiferumj  Martial.  viL  36., 
and  nigrum^  Pers.  Sat  4.  v.  13.  Their  acquitting  letter  is 
uncertain. 

It  was  anciently  the  custom  to  use  white  and  blade  pebbles, 
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[lapiUi  vel  calculi)  in  voting  at  trials :  Mas  erat  aniiquis'  nivcis- 
atrisque  lapillisy  His  damnare  reos^  Hits  absolvere  culpd^  Ovid. 
Met  XV.  41.  Hence  causa  paucorum  calculorumya  cAuse  of 
small  importance,  where  there  were  few  judges  to  vote^. 
QuinctiL  viii.  3.  14.  Omnis  calculus  immittem  demittitur  ater 
in  umamy  i.  e.  He  is  condemned  by  all  the  judges,  Ovid*' 
ibid.  44.  Reportare  ccdculum  deterioremy  to  be  condemned; 
melioremy  to  be  acquitted,  Corp.  Juris* — Errori  album  cal^ 
ctdum  ad^icercy  to  pardon  or  excuse,  Plin»  EpisL  i.  2.  •  To 
this  Horace  is  thought  to  allude^  Sat.  ii.  3.  246.  Cretd,  an 
carbone  notandi  ?  are  they  to  be  approved  or  condemned  ? 
and  Persius,  SaU  v.  108. ;  but  more  probably  to  the  Roman 
custom  of  marking  in  their  kalendar  unlucky  days  with: 
black  {carbone^  with  charcoal ;  whence  dies  atri  for  infausti)^ 
and  lucky  days  with  white  {creld  vel  cressd  noidf  with  dialk, 
Harat.  Od.  i.  36. 10.,  called  Creta,  or  terra  Cressa  vel  Cre-^ 
ticoj  because  it  was  brought  from  that  island) :  Hence  notare 
vel  signare  diem  laded  gemm&  vel  albdy  melioribus  lapiUiSy  vel 
Mis  calculis,  to  mark  a  day  as  fortunate.  Martial,  viii.  45. 
ix.  53.  xi.  37.  Pas.  Sat.  ii.  1.  Plin.  Ep.  vL  11.  This  custom 
is  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Thracians  or  Scy- 
thians, who  every  evening,  before  they  slept,  threw  into  an^ 
urn  or  quiver  a  white  pebble,  if  the  day  had  passed  agree- 
ably ;  but  if  not,  a  black  one:  And  at  their  death,  by  count- 
ing the  pebbles,  their  life  was  judged  to  have  been  happy  or 
unhappy,  Plin.  vii.  40*.  To. this  Martial  beautifully  alludes, 
xiL  34. 

The  Athenians,  in  voting  about  the  banishn^ent  of  a  citizen 
who  was  suspected  to  be  too  powerful,  used  shells  {J^oaxtt 
testa  vel  testuLe)^  on  which  d^ose  who  were  for  banisning 
him  wrote  his  name^  and  thr^w  each  his  shell  into  an  urn* 
This  was  done  in  a  popular  assembl;^;  and  if  the  number  of 
shells  amounted  to  600Q,  he  was  banished  for  ten  years 
(testqrum  s^ffragiis)^  by  an  ostracism,  as  it  was  called,  Nepi  in 
Tfiemist.  8.  AnstitL  1.  Cim.  3.  Diodorus  says^  for  five  years, 
xi.  55. 

When  the  number  of  judges  who  condemned,  and  of  those 
who  acquitted,  was  ^uaU  uie  criminal  was  acquitted,  Cic. 
CUient.  27.  Plutarch,  in  Mario.  (See  p.  87.)  Calcui^o  Mi- 
KERV^  by  the  vote  of  Minerva,  as  it  was  termed ;  because 
when  Orlestes  was  tried  before  the  Areopagus  at  Athens  for 
the  murder  of  his  mother,  and  the  judges  were  divided,  he 
was  acquitted  by  the  determination .  {sententid}  of  that  god- 
dess, Cic.'pro  MiL  3.  et  ibi  Lambin.  JEschyL  Eumenid.  v^  738. 
In  allusion  to  this,  a  privilege  was  granted  to  Augustus,  if 
the  number  of  the  judices^  who  condemned,  was.  but  one 
ipore  than   of  .^ose  that  acquitted,    of  adding,  his  vote  ta 
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make  an  equality  ;  and  thus  of  aoquitting  .the  criminal,  Dio^ 
li.  19. 

While  the  Judices  were  putting  the  ballots  into  the  urn,  the 
oriininal  and  his  friends  threw  themselves  at  their  feet,  and 
used  every  method  to  move  their  compassion,  Valer.  Max. 
viii.  1.  6.  Ascon,  in  Cic.  pro  M.  Scauro, 

The  prsetor,  when  about  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation, used  to  lay  aside  his  toga  fretexta^  Plutarch,  in 
Cic.  Senec.  de  Ira,  i.  16. 

In  a  trial  for  extortion,  sentence  was  not  passed  after  the 
first  action  was  finished ;  that  is,  after  the  accuser  had  finished 
his  pleading,  and  the  defender  had  replied ;  but  the  cause  was 
a  second  time  resumed  {causa  iterum  dicehaiur  vel  agebaiur)^ 
after  the  interval  of  a  day,  or  sometimes  more^  (especially  if  a 
festival  intervened,  as  in  the  case  of  Verres,  Cie*  Ferr,  i.  7.) 
which  was  called  COMPERENDINATIO,  or  *atus,  -Ms, 
Cie.  Verr.  i.  9.  et  ibi  Ascon.  &c.  Then  the  defender  spoke 
first,  and  the  accuser  relied;  after  which  sentence  was 
passed/  This  was  done^  although  the  cause  was  perfectly 
ctear,  by  the  GUuician  law ;  but  before  that,  by  the  AeUian 
law,  criminals  were  condemned  after  one  hearing  {semet  dictd 
oemsdf  semel  audiiis  testibui)^  ibid* 

When  there  was  any  obscurity  in  the  cause,  and  the 
Judices  were  uncertain  whether  to  condemn  or  acquit  the 
criminal,  which  they  expressed  by  giving  in  the  tablets^  on 
which  the  Jetters  N.  L.  were  written,  and  the  prsEstor,  by 
pronomicing  AMPLIUS,  Cic.  ibid.,  the  cause  was  deferred 
to  any  day  the  prastor  chose  to  name.  This  was  called  Am- 
K.IATIO,  and  the  criminal  or  cause  was  said  ampUari ;  which 
sometimes  was  done  several  times,  and  the  cause  pleaded  each 
time  anew,  Cic.  Bmi.  22.  Bis  awpUatttSj  ttriia  absehdus  esi 
reus,  Liv.  xliii.  2.  So  iy.  44.  Causa  L.  Cetta  sepHes  mmpliaia^ 
et  ad  tdtimum  octavo  Judicio  absoltda  est^  Valer.  Max.  viii.  1.11. 
Sometimes  the  praetor,  to  gratify  the  criminal  or  his  firi^nds, 
put  off  the  trial  till  he  should  resign  his  office^  and  thus  not 
have  it  in  his  power  to  pass  sentence  {ne  diceretjus)  upon  him, 
Ldv.  idi.  22. 

If  the  criminal  was  acquitted,  he  went  home  and  resumed 
his  usual  dress  {sordido  habiiu  postk^  aibam  togam  rssumeM). 
If  there  was  ground  for  it,  he  might  bring  his  accuser  to  a  trial 
for  &lse  accusation  (calumnijb),  or  ibr  what  was  caNed 
PR-ffilVARICATIO ;  that  is,  betraying  the  canse  of  one's 
client,  and  by  neglect  or  collusion  assisting  his  opponeat^  Cfe. 
Topic.  5^.  Flin.  Bpist.  i.  20.  iii.  9.  ^tdnetU.  ix.  2. 

Prjsf4|iicari,  comp.  of  pra  et  varieoy  ^.  -or  (from  vams^ 
bow  or  bandy-leggad,  crura  incmva  fUfbem)^  sigsifies  pro- 
perly to  s^radiley  to  stand  or  walk  wide,  with  the  feel  toe 
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far  removed  from  one  another,  not  to  go  straight,  {araior, 
nisi  incurviiSj  praevaricatur,  i.  e.  non  rectum  stdcum  agity  vet  a 
redo  stdco  divertitf  Plin.)  Hence^  to  shuffle,  to  play  fiwt  and 
loose,  to  act  deceitfully,  {in  contrarits  cau^is  jmsi  varie  esse 
postim,  Cic.  ibid.) 

If  the  criminal  was  condemn^,  he  was  punished  by  law 
according  to  the  nature  of  his  crime. 

Under  the  emperors,  most  criminal  ciinses  were  tried  in  the 
senate,  Hio.  Ivii.  16.,  et  alibi pas^mj  who  could  either  mitigate* 
or  extend  the  rigour  of  the  laws  (mitigare  leges  et  intendere\ 
Plin.  £p.  ii.  II.  iv.  9.,  although  this  was  sometimes  contested  ; 
(aliis  cognitionem  senatds  lege  conclusam^  aliis  liberam  scbitamque- 
dicentibus^)  Id. 

If  a  person  was  charged  with  a  particular  crime,  compre- 
hended in  a  particular  law,  select  judges  were  appointed ;  but 
if  the  crimes  were  various,  and  of  an  atrocious  nature,  the 
senate  itself  judged  of  them,  Plin,  ii.  1 0.,  as  the  people  did 
formerly ;  whose  power  Til^rius,  by  the  suppression  of  the 
QmitiOf  transferred  to  the  senate,  Tacit  AnnaL  i.  15.  When 
any  province  complained  of  their  governors,  and  sent  am- 
bassadors to  prosecute  them,  {legates  vel  inquisitores  mittebantj 
qui  in  eos  inquisititmem  postidarent),  the  cause  was  tried  in  the 
senate,  who  appointed  certain  persons  of  their  own  number  to 
be  advocates,  Plin,  Ep.  ii.  11.  iii.  9.,  commonly  such  aa  the 
province  requested,  ibid.  iii.  4. 

When  the  senate  took  cognizance  of  a  cause,  it  was  said 
suscipere  vel  recipere  cognitionem^  aad  dare  inquisitionewiy  PUn. 
£p.  vi.  29.,  when  it  appointed  certain  persons  to  plead  any 
cause,  DARE  ADVOCATOS,  V.  PATRONOS,  Id.  ii.  11.  iii.  4.  vi.  S9. 

viL  t>.  33.  So  the  emperor.  Id.  vi.  22.  When  several  advo- 
cates either  proposed  or  excused  themselves,  it  was  determined 
by  lot  who  should  manage  the  cause  {nomina  in  umam  canfecticr 
sunt]^  Id.  X.  20. 

When  the  criminal  was  brought  into  the  senafe-house^  by 
the  lictors,  he  was  said  esse  iNOUcrod,  Id.  ii.  1 1^  12.  v.  4.  ISl 
So  the  prosecutors,  Id.  v.  20. 

When  an  advocate  began  to  plead,  he  was  said  descendere  ui 
acttarusy  ad  agendum  vel  ad  accusandum^  Id.  v.  1 3.,  because  oer* 
haps  he  stood  in  a  lower  place  than  that  in  which  the  judges 
sa4  or  came  from  a  place  of  ease  and  safety  to  a  place  of 
difficulty  and  danger ;  thus  descendere  in  aciem,  v.  pralium^  in 
campum  v.  Jorum,  &c.,  to  go  on  and  finish  the  cause,  causam 
peragcre  v.  perferre^  ib.  If  an  advocate  betrayed  the  cause  of 
l^is  iHX^x^t'  {^si  prcevaricatm  esset),  he  was  suspended  from  the 
exercise  of  hk  profession  {ei  advocaiionibus  inUrdictum  est),  or 
otherwise  punisned,  ibid, 
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An  experieoced  advocate  commonly  assumed  a  young  one 
in  the  same  cause  with  him^  to  introduce  him  at  the  bar  and 
recommend  him  to  notice  (producercy  ostendere  Jama  et  assign 
Ttare  famcs^  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  23.) 

After  the  senate  passed  sentence,  criminals  used  to  be  exe- 
cuted without  delay.  But  Tiberius  caused  a  decree  to  be 
made,  that  no  one  condemned  by  the  senate  should  be  put 
to  death  within  ten  days ;  that  the  emperor,  if  absent  irom 
the  city,  might  have  time  to  consider  their  sentence^  and 
prevent  the  execution  of  it,  if  he  thought  proper,  Dso.  Ivii. 
20.  Iviii.  27.  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  51.  Suet.  Tib.  75.  Senec. 
tranq.  an.  14. 


5.     DIFFERENT  KINDS   OF  PUNISHMENTS  AMONG  THE 

ROMANS. 

.  PUNISHMENTS  among  the  Romans  were  of  eight  kinds. 

1.  MULCT  A  vel  damnum^  a  fine,  which  at  first  never  ex- 
ceeded two  oxen  and  thirty  sheep,  or  the  valuation  of  them. 
See  Lex  Ateria,  Liv.  iv.  SO.  But  afterwards  it  was  in- 
creased. 

.  2.  VINCULA,  bonds,  which  included  public  and  private 
custody ;  public^  in  prison,  into  which  criminals  were  thrown 
after  confession  or  conviction,  Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  25.  Tacit,  iii. 
51.,  and  private^  when  they  were  delivered  to  magistrates,  or 
even  to  private  persons,  to  be  kept  at  their  houses  {in  liberd 
custpdidf  as  it  was  called)  till  they  should  be  tried,  Sallust.  Cat. 
A/J.  Liv.  xxxix.  14.  Tadt.  vi.  3. 

A  prison  (CARCER)  was  first  built  by  Ancus  Martius, 
liv.  \.  3S.,  and  enlarged  by  Servius  Tullius ;  whence  that 
part  of  it  below  ground,  built  by  him,  was  called  TULLI- 
ANUM,  SaUu&U  Cat.  55.  Varr.  de  Lot.  Ling.  iv.  82.,  or  LAU- 
TUMI^,  i.  e.  loca  ex  qtdibus  lapides  excisi  sunt,  Fe&t.  in  voce, 
Liv.  xxvi.  27.  xxxii.  26.  xxxvii.  5.  xxxix.  44.,  in  allusion  to 
a  place  of  the  same  kind  built  by  Dionysius  at  Syracuse^  Cic. 
Verr.  v.  27.  55.  Another  part,  or  as  some  think  the  same  part, 
from  its  security  and  strength,  was  called  ROBUR,  or  rdms^ 
Festus  in  voce,  Liv.  xxxviii.  59.  Valer.  Max.  vi.  3. 1.  Tacit. 
Annal.  iv.  29. 

Under  the  name  of  vincula  were  comprehended  caten^9 
chains;  compedes  vel  pedicee^  fetters  or  bonds  for  the  feet; 
manica^  manacles  or  bond^  for  the  hands;  Nervus,  an  iron 
bond  or  shackle  for  the  feet  or  neck,  Festus  in  voce;  also  a 
wooden  frame  with  holes,  in  which  the  feet  were  pat  and 
fastened,  the  stocks;  sometimes  also  the  hands  and  neck: 
called  likewise  Columbar,  Phut.  Mud.  iii.  6.  SO.  Liv.  viii.  2d. 
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BoidPy  leathern  thongs,  and  also  iron  chains,  for  tying  the  neck 
or  feet,  Ploid.  Asin.  iii.  3/5. 

8.  VERBERA,  beating  or  scourging,  with  sticks  or 
staves  {Jiistibus) ;  with  rods  {virgis)  ;  wiUi  whips  or  lashes 
ijlogellis).  But  the  first  were  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  the 
camp,  where  the  punishment  was  called  Fubtuarium,  and 
the  last  to  slaves,  Horat.  Epod.  4.  Cic*  Rabir.  perd.  4.  JtwenoL 
X.  109.  CiVr.  Verr.  iiL  29^  Rods  only  were  applied  to  citizens, 
and  these  too  were  removed  by  the  Porcian  law,  Liv.  x.  9. 
SaUust.  Cat.  51.  CiCib.  But'  under  the  emperors  citizens 
were  punished  with  these  and  more  severe  instruments,  as 
with  whips  loaded  with  lead  {'p(dumbatis)y  &c. 

4.  TALIO  (similitudo  suppiicii  vel  vindidaj  hostmefitum\ 
a  punishment  similar  to  the  injury,  an  eye  for  an  eye^  a  limb 
for  a  limb,  &c.  But  this  punishment,  although  mentioned 
m  the  Twelve  Tables,  seems  very  rarely  to  have  been  inflicted, 
because  by  law  the  removal  of  it  could  be  purchased  by  a 
pecuniary  compensation  {talio  yA  pogna  redimi  poierat),  Gell. 

XX.  1. 

5.  IGNOMINIA  vel  Infamia*  Disgrace  or  infamy  was 
inflicted  {imirebaiur  vel  im^abatttr)^  either  by  the  censors 
or  by  law,  and  by  the  edict  of  the  prstor.     Those .  made  t n- 

famous  by  a  judicial  sentence,  were  deprived  6f  their  dignity, 
and  rendered  incapable  of  enjoying  public  offices,  sometimes 
also  of  being  witnesses,  or  of  making  e  testament ;  hence 
called  iNTESTABiLES,  Digest. 

6.  EX  ILIUM,  banishment.  This  word  was  not  used  in  a 
judicial  sentence  but  Aqvje  et  ignis  interdictio,  forbid- 
ding one  the  use  of  fire  and  water,  whereby  a  person  was  ba- 
nished from  Italy,  but  might  go  to  any  other  place  he  chose. 
Augustus  introduced  two  new  forms  of  banishment,  called 
Deportatio,  perpetual  banishment  to  a  certain  place ;  and 
Relegatio,  either  a  temporary  or  perpetual  banishment  of  a 
person  to  a  certain  places  without  depriving  him  of  his  rights 
and  fortunes.  See  p.  62.  Sometimes  persons  were  only  ba- 
nished from  Italy  {iis  Italid  interdichm)  for  a  limited  time, 
Plin.  Ep.  iii.  9. 

7-  SERVITUS,  slavery.    Those  were  sold  as  slaves,  who 

did  not  give  in  their  names  to  be  inroUed  in  the  censor's 

books,  or  refused  to  enlist  as  soldiers;  because  thus  they  were 

supposed  to  have  voluntarily  renounced  the  rights  of  citi- 

sens,  Gc.  Casein.  34.     See  p.  62. 

'    8.  MORS,  death,  was  either  civil  or  natural.     Banishment 

and  sfaivery  were  called  a  civil  death.*     Only  the  most  heinous 

critnes  were  punished  by  a  violwt  death.  . 

*    In  ancient  times  it  seems  to  have  been  most  usual  to  hang 

jnaldbctofs  {inMici  arbori  suspendere)^  Liv.  j.  26.,  afterwards, 

to 
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to  scourge  {virgis  cadert)  and  behead  them  {securi  jureuUre)^ 
Liv.  ii.  5,  vii.  19,  xxvi.  15.,  to  throw  them  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock  {de  saxo  Jhrpeio  de^ieere)^  Id.  vi«  20.f  or  from  that  place 
in  the  prison  called  RobuRi  Fesius*  VaUr.  iUaor.vi.  31.,  also 
to  strangle  them  {lagueo  gulamf  gidtUTj  vel  eeroicenLjrtmgtre) 
in  prison,  Id.  ▼.  4.  7*  SaUus^.  Cat.  55.  Cic.  Vatin.  11.  Imcom. 
ii.  154. 

The  bodies  of  criminals,  when  execotedy  were  not  burnt 
or  buried ;  but  exposed  before  the  prison,  usually  on  certain 
stairs,  called  Gemonijb  sc  tcalay  vel  Gsmonij  gradus  {quod 
gemitdg  locus  essei) ;  and  then  dragged  with  a  hook  {unco  tracti)^ 
and  thrown  into  the  Tiber^  Suet.  Tib.  58.  61. 75.  VUdl.  17. 
Tacit.  Hist.  iiL  14.  Plin.  viii.  40.  5. 61.  Vaier.  Mm.  vl  S.  S. 
Juvemzl.  X.  66.  Sometimes,  however,  the  friends  pnrdbased 
the  right  of  burying  them. 

Under  the  emperors,  several  new  and  more  severe  punish- 
ments wei;e  contrived ;  as,  exposing  to  wild  beasts  {ad  bes^ 
tias  damtuUio)^  burning  alive  {vivie<mburiwn)9  &c«  When 
criminals -were  bumty  they  were  dressed  in  a  tunic  besmeared 
with  pitch  and  other  combustible  matter,  called  TUNICA 
MOE^ESTA,  Sencc.  Ep.  14.  Jimtia/.  viiL2S5.  i.  155.  Mar^ 
tial.  X.  25. 5.,  as  the  Christians  are  supposed  to  have  been  put; 
to  death.  Tacit.  JbmaU  xv.  44.  Pitch  is  mentioned  among 
the  instruments  of  torture  in  more  ancient  times,  Plaiui*  Copt. 
iii.  4. 65.     Lmcrei.  iii.  lOSO. 

Sometimes  persons  were  condemned  to  the  public  works» 
to  engage  with  wild  beasts,  or  fight  as  gladiatG««,  Plin.  Ep. 
jc.  4(X,  or  were  employed  as  pufaSc  slaves  in  attending  on  the 
public  baths,  in  cleansing  common  sewer%  or  repairing  the 
streets  and  highways,  Hid. 

Slaves  after  being  scourged  {tub  Juried  oma)  were  cru^ 
fied  {in  crucem  acts  sunt),  usually  with  a  labd  or  inscription 
on  their  breast,  intimating  their  crime,  or  the  cause  of  their 
punishment,  Dio.  liv.  S.,-  as  was  commonly  done  to  other 
criminals  when  executed.  Suet.  CaL  92.  Dam.  10.  Thus 
Pilate  put  a  title  or  superscription  on  the  cross  of  our  Savioor, 
Mait.  xxvii.  37.  John^  xix.  19.  The  form  of  the  cross  is  d^ 
scribed  by  Dionysivs,  viL  69.  -— ^  Vedius  PbUio,  one  of  the 
friends  of  Augustus,  devised  a  new  species  of  cruelty  to  slavey 
throwing  them  into  a  fish  pond  to  be  devoured  by  lamprejs 
{marcena)^  Plin.  ix.  23.  s.  39.  Dio.  liv*  23. 

A  person  guilty  of  parricide^  that  is,  .of  murdering  a  parent 
or  any  new  relation,  after  being  severely  scourged  {wsguineis 
wgie€mms\  was  sewed  up  in  a  sack  (cuicQ  iwmtus^\  with  4 
dog^  a  cock,  a  niper,  and  an  s|m^  and  then  thrown  into  the 
sea  or  a  deep  river,  CSrc.  pro  Mosc.  Arnmr.  ii.  95^  26»  Stnec. 
Clem,  h  23. 

BEfJGlON 
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L  THE  GODS  WHOM  THEY  WORSHIPPED. 

'T^HESE  were  very  numerous,  and  divided  into  Dii  majo^ 
rum  gentium,  and  M^norum  gentium,  Cic  Tu9C«  i.  13.,  in 
allusion  to  the  division  of  senators.     See  p.  2. 

The  DII  MAJORUM  GENTIUM  wefe  the  great  ce- 
lestial  deities,  and  those  called  Dii  SsLBcri. 

The  great  celestial  deities  w^re  twelve  in  number :  Diomys, 
vil.  7^. 

1.  JUPITER  (Zeiis  Tteenf^  voci  Ztu  ll(mf\  the  king  of 
gcfds  and  men;  the  son  of  SeOum  and  Shea  or  Ops,  the 
goddess  of  the  earth ;  bom  and  educated  in  the  island  of 
Crete;  supposed  to  have  dethroned  his  father,  and  to  have 
divided  his  kingdom  with  his  brotbers>;  sd*  that  he  himself 
obtained  the  air  and  earth,  Neptune  the  sea,  and  Huto  the 
infernal  regions;— *- usually  represented  as  sitting  on  an 
ivory  throne,  holding  a  sceptre  in  his  left  band,  and  a 
thunder-bolt  {Julmen)  in  his  right,  with  an  eagle ;  and  Hebe 
the  daughter  of  Juno,  and  goddess  oS  youth,  or  the  boy, 
Oanymedes^  the  son  of  Tros,  hia  cup*bearer  {pineema  vel 

j)oeiUaior)y  attending  on  him;  called  Jupiter  FBRCTBim^ 
(a  ferendo,  quod  ei  spoUa  opima  afferebantur  ferculo  txrf  feretro 
gesikiy  Liv.  i.  10.  vtfl  a  feriendo,  PhOarch.  in  Bomtdo ;  Omine 
qubd  cerio  dux  lerit  ense  iucem,  Propert.  iv.  1 1. 4^  Dionys.  i. 
34.)  Elicifs  (qubd  se  ilium  certo  carmine  e  coelo  dicere  posse 
credebanif  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  327*9  ut  edocerety  quomodo  prodigia 
yutminibuSi  aliove  quo  visff  missa,  eurarendur  vel  expiarentur, 
ibid.  &  Liv.  i.  20b)  Stator,  Capitolinuh,  and  Ton4.ns» 
which  two  were  diflerent,  and  had  diflferent  temples^  Dta 
Ihr.  4.  SuH.  Aug.  29. 91.  Tarpxivs,-  Latialis,  Diespitsb 
{diH  et  lucis  pater),  OpTiiurus  Maxivub,  Oltxpscus^-*  Sum-  ^ 
Mue,  ftc.  Sub  JooeJHgido,  sub  dio,  under  the  odd  air,  Horat, 
Od.  L  1.  25.  ii.  3. 23.  Dextrojvoej  by  the  favour  of  Jupiter, 
Piers*  V.  1 14.  Incobtms  Jaoe,  i.  e.  Cap^Mo^  ubi  Jupiter  eoUoatur, 
Horat.  Od.  iii.  5.  12. 

2.  JUNO,  the  wife  and  sister  of  Jupiter,  queen  cf  thegodtf, 
the  goddess  of  marriage  and  of  child-birth  :«*— called  Juno 
REoiKA  vel  regia :  Pron4ba  {qudd  nubentibas  jmsrans^,  Senr. 
in.  Virg.  ^n.  fv.  166.  Ovid.  £p.  vi.  43.  Saeris  pra^eia  mari* 
tis,  h  e.,  nuptidtibus  soUfmitaHbm,  ib.  Rii.  SS.)  Matroka, 
LuciNA  {quod  lucem  nascentUnts  daret\  Mohxta  {a  monaMb^ 
because,  ^hen  an  earthqudce  happened,  a  voiee  waa  ottered 
from  her  temple^  admsing  the  Romans  to  Hiake  eqilation  by 

sacrificing 
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sacrificing  a  pregnant  sow,  Cic.  Divin*  i.  45.  ii.  32.) ;  repre-* 
sented  in  a  long  robe  {stola)  and  magnificent  dress;  some* 
times  sitting  or  standing  in  a  light  car,  drawn  by  peacocks, 
attended  by  the  Auits,  or  air  nymphs,  as  by  Iris  the  god-* 
dess  of  the  rainbow.  Junone  secundd^  by  the  favour  of,  Vtrg» 
JEn.  iv.  45. 

.   8.  MINERVA  or  PALLAS,    the  goddess  of  wisdom; 
hence  said  to  hare  sprung  {cum  chfpeo  prosibdsse^  Ovid.  Fast, 
ill.  841.)  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter  by  the  stroke  of  Vulcan ; 
Ter,  Heaut.  v.  4.  IS.,  also  of  war  and  of  arms;  said  to  be 
the  inventress  of  spinnine  and  weaving  {lanificii  et  texhirds\ 
of  the  olive,  and  of  warlike  chariots ;   OoidL  ibid.  —  called. 
Jmiiphtens^   Tritonia  virgo^  because  she  was  first  seen  near 
the  lake  Tritonis  in  Africa;  AUica  vel  Cecropia,  because  die 
was  chiefly  worshipped  at  Athens ;  —  represented  as  an  armed 
virgin,  beautiful,  but  stem  and  dark-coloured,  with  azure  or 
sky-coloured  eyes  {glaucis  oculiSf  yXottfjuom;  A(i|yi}),    shining 
like  the  eyes  of  a  cat  or  an  owl  (yXou^,  -xo^,  noclua),  Gell.  ii.  26.9 
having  an  helmet  on  her  head,  and  a  plume  nodding  formid- 
ably in  the  air;  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  spear,  and  in 
her  left  a  shield,  covered  with  the  skin  of  the  goat  JmaUhea, 
by  which  she  was  nursed  (hence  called  ^GIS),  given  her 
by  Jupiter,  whose  shield  had  the  same  name,  Virg.  Mn.  viiu 
354.  4*  ibi  Serv.  in  the  middle  of  which  was  the  head  of  the 
Gorgon  Medusa^  a  monster  with  snaky  hair,  which  turned 
every  one  who  looked  at  it  into  stone,  ibid. 
•  There  was  a  statue  of  Minerva  (PALLADIUM),    sup- 
posed, to  have  fidlen  from  heaven,  which  was  religiously  kqst 
m  her  temple  by  the  Trojans,   and  stolen  from  thence  far 
Ulysses  and  Diomedes,  Tclerare  colo  vitam  tenuique  Minerva^ 
i.  e.  lani/kto  non  quasiuoso,  by  spinning  and  weaving^  which 
bring  small  profit,  Vtrg.  JEn.  viii.  409.   Invitd  Minervd^  L  e. 
adversante  et  repugnante  naturd^    against  nature  or  natural 
genius,  Cic.  Off.  i.  31.     Agere  aliquid  pingid  Minervdf  simply, 
bluntly,  without  art,  CciumeU.  1.  pr.  33.  xi.  1.  32.     Abnormis 
SApiensj  crassdque  Minervdj  a  philosopher  without  rules,  and 
pf  strong,  rough  common  sense,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.    Sus  Mi- 
nervam^  sc.  djocet^  a  proverb  against  a  person  who  pretends 
to  teach  those  who  are  wiser  than  himself,  or  to  teach  a 
thing  of  which  he  himself  is  ignorant,  Cic.  Acad.  \.  4.   Festus. 
—  Pallas  is  also  put  for  oil,  Ovid.  JEp.  xix.  44.,  because  she 
is  said  first  to  have  taught  the  use  pf  it. 

4.  VESTA,  the  goddess  of  fire.  Two  of  this  name  are 
mentioned  by  the  poets ;  one  the  moth^,  and  the  other  the 
daughter  of  Saturn,  who  are  often  confounded :  But  the 
lutter  chiefly  was.  worshipped  at  Rome.  In  her  sanctuary 
was  supposed  to  be  preserved  the  Palladium  of  Troy  (Jatale 

pignus 
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jngnus  imperii  Bomam),  Liv.  xxvi.  27*9  and  a  fire  kept  con«» 
tinually  burning  by  a  number  of  virgins,  called  the  FesUd 
Virgins ;  brought  by  iEneas  frqm  Troy,  Firg.  JEn.  ii.  297.; 
hence  hie  locus  est  Vesta^  qui  Pallada  servat  et  ionem,  Odd, 
Trisl.  iii.  1.  S9«9  near  which  was  the  palace  of  Numa,  ib.  40. 
Horat.  Od.  i.  2. 1 6. 

6.  CERES,  the  goddess  of  com  and  husbandry,  the  sister 
of  Jupiter;  worshipped  chiefly  at  Eleusis  in  Greece^  and  in 

Sicily:  her  sacred  rites  were  kept  very  secret She  is 

represented  with  her  head  crowned  with  the  ears  of  com  or 
poppies,  and  her  robes  falling  down  to  her  feet,  holding  a 
toroi  in  her  hand.  She  is  said  to  have  wandered  over  the 
whole  earth  with  a  torch  in  her  hand,  which  she  lighted  at 
mount  iEtna,  {Hinc  Cereris  sacris  nunc  quoque  t^eda  datur^ 
Ovid.  Fast.  494.),  in  quest  of  her  daughter  Proserpina,  who 

was  carried  off  by  Pluto. PLUTUS,  the  god  of  riches, 

is  supposed  to.be  the  son  of  Ceres. 

Ceres  is  call'ed  Ijegifhra,  the  Iceaagiverj*  because  laws  were 
the  eflfect  of  husbandry,  PUn,  viii«  56.,  and  Arcana^  because 
jber  sacred. rites  were  celebrated  with  great  secresy,  HaraL 
Od.  iiL  2.  27*9  and  with  torches ;  whence^  et  per  Uediferae 
mystica  sacra  Dea^  Ovid.  Ep.  ii.  42. :  particularly  at  Eleusis 
ii\  Attica  {sacra  Eleusinia),  from  which,  by  the  voice  of  a 
herald,  the  wicked  were  excluded;  and  even  Nero,  while 
in  Greece,  dared  not  to  profane  them,  58^/.  Ner.  34.  Who- 
ever entered  without  being  initiated,  although  ignorant  of 
this  prohibition,  was  put  to  death,  lio.  zxxi.  14.  Those 
initiated  were  called  MvsTiB,  Odd.  Fast.  iv.  356.  (a  /xveo, 
premo),  whence  mysterivm.  A  pr^;nant  sow  was  sacrificed 
to  Ccares,  because  that  animal  was  hurtful  to  the  corn-fields, 
Ooid.  Pant,  iu  9.  30.  Met.jcv.  111.  And  a  fox  was  burnt 
to  death  at  her  secred  rites,  with  torches  tied  round  it ;  be- 
cause a  fox  wrapt  round  with  stubble  and  hay  set  on  fire, 
being  let  go  Igr  a  boy,  once  burnt  the  growing  corns  of  the 
peo{^e.of  Carseoli,  a  town  of  the  JEqai,  Odd.  Fast.  iv.  681. 
to  7 12.^  as  the  foxes  of  Samson  did  the  standing  com  of  the 
Philisdnes,  Judg.  xv.  4. 

Ceres  is  often  put  for  com  or  bread ;  as,  Sine  Cererc  et 
Bacchofiiget  Venus^  without  bread  and  wine  love  grows  cold^ 
Tereni.  Em.  iv.  5,  6.  Cic.  Nat.  D.  iL  23.   • 

6.  NEPTUNE  (a  nandq,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii.  2S.  vel  quod 
mare  terras  obnubit,  ut  nubes  coBlum ;  a  nnptu,  id  est  ppertione  ; 
unda  nuptiiE,  Farr.L4L.iv.  10.)  the  god  of  the  sea,  and 
brother  of  Jupiter;  —  represented  with  a  trident  in  his  right 
haqd,  and  a  dolphin  in  his  left;  one  of  his  feet  resting  on 
part  of  a  ship;  his  aspect  majestic  and  serene:  Sometimes 
UK  a  chariot  curawn  by  sea-horses,  with  a  triton  on  each  side; 

called 
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oJled  iBojBUS,  Virg.  JBn.  iii.  74^  bec«.ii6e  n^nhipp^d  at 
JEfg&BLf  a  town  in  the  island  of  Eubeft,  Homer.  IL  ▼•  29. 
Uterque  Neptunus^  the  mare  superum  and  inferum^  on  te£& 
irides  of  Italy;  or  Neptune  vtho  presides  over  boih  salt  and 
fresh  water  (Uquentibut  stagM  marique  sdUo)y  CatuU.  xxix.  S. 
Neptuniii  arva  vel  regna^  the  sea,  Virg.  JEn.  viii*  695.  Nep" 
Umius  dux^  Sex.  Pompeius,  Horai.  Bpod.  ix.  7»>  who»  from 
his  power  at  sea,  called  hiioself  the  son  of  Neptnne^  Dio. 
xlviiu  19.  NepHinia  Pergama  vel  lYofa^  because  its  walls 
were  said  to  have  been  built  by  Neptune  and  ApollOi  Ooid. 
Fast.  i.  5.  5.  Virg.  JEiu  ii«  625,|  at  the  request  of  LaooiA- 
<lon,  the  &thcr  of  Priam,  who  defrauded  them  of  their 
promised  hire  {pacta  mercede  desliiuit),  Horat.  Od.  iiL  d»  22^ 
that  is,  he  appUed  to  that  purpose  the  money  which  he  had 
vowed  to  their  service.  Serth  in  Virg.  On  which  account 
Neptune  was  ever  after  hostile  to  the  Trojans,  Virg*  JSn.  ii. 
610.,  and  also  to  the  Romans,  Id.  Q.  i.  502.  Apdlo  wa9 
afterwards  reconciled  bv  proper  atonement;  being  also  <£- 
fended  at  the  Greeks  ior  their  treatment  of  Chrys^  the 
dawhter  of  his  priest  Chryses,  Serv.  ib.^  whom  Agamemnon 
maoe  a  captive,  Ovid.  Remed.  Am.  469*  Homer.  lU  I.  —— - 
The  wife  of  Neptune  was  AmpkiirUej  sometimes  pat  for  the 
sea,  Ovid.  Met.  i.  14. 

Besides  Neptune^  there  were  odier  sea-gods  and  goddesses ; 
Oceanusy  and  his  wife  Teti^^  Nereuif  and  his  wife  Doris^ 
the  Nereides^  Thetis,  Dota,  QtOaiw,  fto.  TriUm,  ProteuSy 
Partummts,  the  son  of  MaMa  or  Aurora  and  GhiiicuSi  /^ms 
Palemonj  Slc 

7.  VENUS,  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty,  said  to  hate 
been  produced  from  the  bam  of  the  sea,  near  the  island 
(X^tkera :  hence  called  CythereOj  Horat  Od.  i.  4,  5.  Virg. 
^n.  iv.  128.  Marinoj  Id.  iii.  26.  5.,  and  by  the  Greeks 
'  Af poBmi,  ab  iffu  spuma  /  according  to  others,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jupiter  and  the  nymph  Di6ne ;  henoe  called  Dioiuea 
mater,  by  her  son  ^neas,  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  19.^  and  Jidios 
Cssar  Dioneetm  g  as  being  defended  from  lulus^  the  son  of 
Mneas,  Id.  EcL  ix.  47.  Dioneeo  sub  antra,  under  the  cave  of 
Venus,  Horat.  Od.  iu  1.  39.  — the  wife  of  Vnkaa,  bat  un- 
fiuthiul  to  him,  Ooid.  Met.  iv.  171,  ftc. ;  y/toxAAppsA  chiefy 
at  Paphos,  Amatkus,  'Unfis,  and  Ualia  v.^hush,  m  Cyprus ; 
at  Eryx  in  Sicily,  and  at  Cnidus  in  Caria;  hence  called 
O^pris,  -^dis,  Dea  Paphia  /  Amathusia  Veim,  Tacit.  Annul, 
iii.  S2.  Venus  Idalia,  Virg.  Mn.  v.  7M.,  and  EnYtiifA, 
Horat.  Od.  i.  2.  35.  Cic.  Verr.  it.  8.  Begina  Crndsa,  H«rat. 
OdsLSO.  1.  Venus  Cnidia^  i^e.J$nsu'\.l^.  Venr.iv.  60. 
Alma,  decens,  aurea,  /brmosot  &c.  also  Goaanet  or  Omaema^ 
from  cluere,  anciently  the  same  with  tuere  or  purgare,  be- 

5  "  cause 
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Oitifle  li«r  tempk  wag  buih  in  that  plaoe^  where  the  Romans 
and  Sabinesi  after  laying  aside  their  arm^  and  conduding  an 

agreemeoty   purified   themselves,   Plin.   xv.  29.   s.  S6. 

Also  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  lUbitfnaj  the  goddess  of 
funeralfi^  IHonjfs*  ir.  !&•,  whom  some  make  pie  same  with 
Prosarpine^  Phctarck*  in  Numa^  67*  —  often  put  for  love,  or 
the  indulgence  of  it:  Damnosa  Fenus,  Horat.  Ep.  L  18.  21., 
Serajiioenum  Venus^  aoque  imxhmuta  puberias,  TadL  de  Mor. 
Germ.  20.  ^- for  a  mistressi  Horat.  Sat  i.  2.  119.  —  4.  US. 
Firg.  Ec.  iii.  €S.  —  for  beauty^  comeliness,  or  grace^  Plant. 
Stick,  iir.  I.  5.  Tabula picta  Femuj  vel  Fenustasp  gnam  Graci 
X^p*r«  i)GcarU.  Plin.  xxxv,  10'.  s.  36.  Dicendi  veneres^  the 
graces,  Qfanctilian.  x.  1.  Fenerem  habere,  Senec.  BeneC 
ii.  28.  Cicero  says,  there  were  more  than  one  Venus^  Nat. 
£>.  iii  23.  (Vxirus  dictOj  qubd  ad  omnes  res  veniret ;  atque 
€x  em  FenustaSf  Id.  ii.  27«9  et  Venxeii^  i.  e.  servi  Feneris^ 
Id.  CsBcil.  17.) 

Hie  tree  most  acceptable  to  Venus  was  the  myrtle^  Firg. 
Bel.  viL  62.  4*  Serv.  in  loc.  JBn.  y.  7^>»  hence  she  was  call^ 
MyaTSA,  and  by  corruption  Murcxa,  Plin.  xv.  29.  s.  36. 
Pbaarch.  Qjktst.  JOom.  20.  Farr.  4a.  L.  iv.  32.  Serv.  in  Firgi 
JBn^  viii.  635.,  and  the  month  most  agreeable  to  her  was 
April,  because  it  produced  ilowers ;  hence  called  mensis  Ve- 
JTBEis,  HoraL  Od.  Iv.  11.  15.,  on  die  first  day  of  which  the 
matrons,  crowned  with  myrtle^  used  to  bathe  themselves  in 
the  Tyber,  near  the  temple  of  Fortuna  yibolis,  to  whom^ 
they  oflfefed  fnmkinoensc^  that  she  would  c(»iceal  their  defects 
fnm  their  busbands.  Odd.  Fast.  iv.  139,  &c 

The  attendants  of  Venus  were  her  son  CUPID;  or  rather 
the  Cupids,  for  there  were  many  of  them;  but  two  most  re- 
maricabk^  one  {Eros)  who  caused  love,  and  the  other  {Anfiros) 
who  made  it  cease^  or  produced  mutual  love;  painted  with 
wings,  a  ifuiver,  bow,  and  darts :  The  three  GRACES,  Gra- 
tia vel  CkariieSf  Aglaia  or  PasitieOf  Thalia^  and  Euphrosynej 
represented  generally  naked,  with  their  hands  joined  together; 
and  NYMPUS  dancing  widi  the  Graces,  and  Fenus  at  their 
head,  Horat.  Od,  i.  4.  5.  —  30. 6.  ii.  8. 13.    Senec.  Bcnef.  L  3. 

8.  VULCANUS  vel  Mulciber,  the  god  of  fire  (IgnifS- 
TiNfl,  Fhrg.  X.  243*)  and  of  smiths ;  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
JmKH  and  husband  of  Venus :  represented  as  a  lame  black-* 
•mitfat  hardened  'from  the  forge^  with  a  fiery  red  fiure  whilst 
at  woric,  and  tired  and  heated  after  it.  He  is  generally  the 
isriqecSt  of  pi^  or  ridicule  to  the  other  gods,  as  a  cuckold  and 
lame. 

Vulcaii  IS  said  to  iiave  had  his  work-ahop  {qffidna)  chiefly 

in  Lemnos,  and  in  the  iEolian  or  IJpari  islands  near  Sicily, 

or  in  a  cav9  of  Mount  ^tna.    His  woriuAen  were  the  O^ 

elopes. 
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clopesy  giants  with  one  eye  in  their  fordiead»  who  were  usnaljiy 
employed  in  making  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter,  Virg,  ^^ru 
viii.  416,  4^c.  Hence  Vulcan  is  represented  in  spring  as  ea* 
gerly  lighting  up  the  fires  In  their  toilsome  or  strong  smelling 
work-shops  [gravet  ardens  urii  qfficinas)^  to  provide  plenty  of 
thunderbolts  for  Jupiter  to  throw  in  summer,  Horai*  Od.  L  4. 
7*,  called  avidusy  greedy,  Id.  iii.  58.,  as  Virgil  calls  ignis,  fire, 
edasfy  from  its  devouring  all  things,  JEn»iu  758*  ■  some^ 
times  put  for  fire,  ib.  311.  v.  662.  vii.  77.  Herat.  Sat.  5.  74. 
Plaui.  Ampk.  i.  1.  185.,  called  luieuSy  from  its  colour,  JuoenaL 
X.  183.,  from  luteum  v.  /u^um,  woad,  the  same  with  glastum^ 
Oes.  B.  O.  V.  14.,  which  dyes  yellow ;  herba  qua  candeum  in^ 
Jlcitmty  Vitruv.  vii.  14.  Plm.  xxxMi.  5.  s.  26.  Croceo  mutabU 
vellera  hUOj  Virg.  EcL  v.  44.,  luteum  ovi,  the  yolk  of  an  egg» 
Plm.  X.  53.,  or  rather  firom  liitumj  clay,  ISteuSy  dirty.  Cicero 
also  mentions  more  than  one  Vulcan,  Nat.  D.  iiL  22.,  as  in^ 
deed  he  docs  in  speaking  of  .most  of  the  gods. 

9.  MARS  or  Mavors,  the  god  of  war  and  son  of  Juno ; 
worshipped  by  the  Thracians,  Oetas,  and  Scythians,  and 
especially  by  the  Romans,  as  the  father  of  Romulus,  their 
founder,  called  Gradivus  (a  gradiendo\  Odd.  Fast.  ii.  861., 
painted  with  a  fierce  aspect,  riding  in  a  chariot,  or  on  horse- 
back,  with  an  helmet  and  a  spear.     Mars,  when  peaceable, 

was  called  Quirinus,  Sero.  in  Virg.  i.  296^ BELLONA, 

the  goddess  of  war,  was  the  wife  or  sister  of  Mars. 

A  round  shield  (ANCILE  qudd  ab  omni  parte  recisum  est^ 
Ovid.  Fast  iii.  377*)  is  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  in 
the  reign  of  Numa,  supposed  to  be  the  shield  of  Mars ;  which 
'  was  kept  with  spreat  care  in  his  sanctuary,  as  a  -symbol  of  the 
/  perpetuity  of  uie  empire,  by  the  priests  of  Mars;,  who  were 
called  SALII  ;  and  that  it  might  not  be  stolen,  eleven  others 
were  made  quite  like  it  {ancilia,  'ium,  vel  riorum). 

The  animals  sacred  to  Mars  were  the  htjrse,  wolf,  and  the 
wood-pecker  (picus).  Mars  is  often,  by  a  metonymy,  pot 
for  war  or  the  fortune  of  war ;  thus,  JEqud,  varioj  anc^pite^ 
incerto  Marte  pugnatum  est,  with  equal,  various,  doubtful  sac- 
cess  ;  Mars  communis,  the  uncertain  events  of  war,  Cic  Ac^ 
cendere  Mortem  cantu,  i.  e.  pugnam  vel  milites  ad  pugnam  tfdfd  /  > 
coUato  Marte  et  eminus  pugnare ;  invadunt  Martem  clypeis,  i.  e.  - 
pugnam  ineunt,  Virg.  Nostra  Marte  aliquid  peragere,  by  oar 
own  strength,  without  assistance,  Cic.  Verectmdi^e  eraf,  equrtem 
suo  alienoque  Marte  pugnare,  on  horseback  and  •n  foot.  Urn* 
iii.  62.  Pialere  Marteforensi,  to  be  a  good  pleader,  Omd*  Pami, 
iv.  6.  39.  »Dicere  difficile  est,  quid  Mars  tuus  egerit  ilUe,  L  e. 
heUica  virtus,  valour  or  courage,  ib.  7-  45.  Nostra  Marte^  by 
our  army  or  soldiers,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  5.  24.  AUero  Marte,  in 
«  second  battle,  t6.  34.     Mars  tuus,  your  manner  of  fightings 

13  Odd. 
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Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i.  212.  Incurtu  gemird  MariiSf  by  land  ^d 
sea,  Lucan.  vi.  2G9. 

la  MERCUBIUS,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia,  the 
daughter  of  Atlas;  the  messenger  of  Jupiter  and  of  the  gods; 
the  god  of  eloquence;  the  patron  of  merchants  and  of  gain, 
whence  his  name  (according  to  others,  quasi  Medicurrius^  quod 
medius  inter  dees  et  homines  currebat) ;  the  inventor  of  the  lyre 
and  of  the  harp;  the  ^protector  of  poets  or  men  of  genius 
{Mercurialium  virorum),  of  musicians,  wrestlers^  &c. ;  the  con- 
ductor of  souls  or  departed  ghosts  to  their  proper  mansions ; 
also  the  gpd  of  ingenuity  and  of  thieves,  called  CyUenius  v. 
Cyllenia  prciesj  from  CyUene,'  a  mountain  in  Arcadia  on  which 
he  was  Jbom ;  and  T^eaus  from  Tegeay  a  city  near  it. 

The  distinguishing  attributes  of  Mercury  are  his  PetasuSf  or 
winged  cap ;  the  Talaria^  or  winged  sandals*  for  his  feet ;  and 
a  Caduceuiy  or  wand  {vifga)  with  twp  serpents  about  it,  in  his 
hand;  sometimes  as  the  god  of  merchants,  he  bears  a  purse 
{marsupium)y  Horat  i.  10.     Virg.^D.iv.  239.  viii.  138. 

Images  of  Mercury  (HERMiB  trunci^  shapeless  posts  witli 
a  marble  head  of  Mercury  on  them,  JubenaU  viii.  53.)  used 
to  be  erected  where  several  roads  met  {in  compitis)^  to  point 
out  the  way;  on  sepulchi*e8,  in  the  porchc^  of  temples  and 
houses,  &c.  JEa:  quaois  ligno  nonJU  MercuriuSy  every  one  can- 
not become  a  scholar. 

11.  APOLLO,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  born  in  the 
island  Delos;  the  god  of  poetry,  music,  medicine,  ;augury^ 
and  archery;  called  also  Phoebus  and  Sol.  He  had  oracles  m 
many  places,  the  chief  ooq  at  Delphi  in  Phocis;  called  by 
If&rious  names  from  th(^  places  where  he  was  worshipped, 
Cynthius,  from  Cynthus  a  mountain  in  Delos;  Patareusy  or 
'-ausy  iron)  PatKra,  a  city  in  Lycia;  Latousy  son. of  Latona; 
Tht^nbrausy  GrymeuSf  &c  also  Pythiusy  from  having  slain  the 
serpent  Python  {vel  a  miiiffdeuy  quod  consuleretur). 

Apollo  is  usnallj^  represented  as  a  beautiful  beardless  youno; 
man,  widi  long  hair,  (hence  called  intansus  et  crinitusy  Ovid. 
Trist  iii.  1.  60.)  holding  a  bow  and  arrows  in  his  ri^ht  hand, 
and  in  his  left  hand  a  lyre  or  harp.  He  is  crowned  with  laurel, 
which  was  sacred  to  him,  as  were  the  hawk  and  raven  among 
the  birds. 

The  son  of  Apollo  was  JESCULAPIUS,  the  god  of  phy- 
mc,  worshipped  formerly  at  Epidaztrus  in  ArgUiSy  under  the 
jform  of  a  serpent,  or  leaning  on  a  staff,  round  which  a  serpent 

was  entwined : represent^  as  ah  old  man,  with  a  long 

beard,  dressed  in  a  loose  robe,  with  a  staff  in  his  hand. 

Connected  with  Apollo  and  Minerva  were  the  nine 
.MUSES;  said  to  be  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne 
or  memory ;  CaUiqpey  Uie  muse  of  heroic  poetry ;  Clio,  of  his- 

s  tory; 
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tory;  ittelpomhie^  of  tragedy;  7%a/m,  of  comedy- and  pas- 
torals; EroiOj  of  love-songs  and  hymns ;  Euterpe^  of  playing 
on  the  flute:  TVrpsicor^,  of  the  harp ;  Polyhymnia^  of  gesture 
and  delivery,  also  of  the  three-stringed  instrument  called  Bar- 
bitos,  vel'On ;  and  Urania^  of  astronomy,  Anson.  Eidyll.  20. 
Diodor,  iv,  7-  Pkomutus  de  Natura  Deoi-um. 
'  The  muses  frequented  the  mountains  PaitiassuSy  Helicon^ 
Pierus^  &c.,  the  fountains  Castalius^  Aganippe^  or  Hypocrene^ 
&c. ;  whence  they  had  various  names,  HeliocmUdes,  Pamassides, 
Piertdesy  Castaltdes,  ThespiadeSy  PimpliadeSy  Src 
•  12.  DIANA,  the  sister  of  Apollo,  goddess  of  the  woods 
and  of  hunting;  called  A'ana  on  earth,  Z^una  in  heaven,  and 
Hecate  in  hell;  hence  tergemina,  diva  trifonnis^  TVia'virginis 
bra  Dianaf  Virg.  ^n.  iv.  52.  Also  Luctna^  Itlithya^  et  Gent^ 
talis  seu  Genetylh's;  because  she  assisted  women  in  child-birth  ; 
Noctiluca^  and  siderum  regina^  Horat.  Trivia^  from  her  statues 
standing  where  three  ways  met. 

Diana  is  represented  as  a  tall/beautiful  virgin,  with  a  quiver 
on  her  shoulder,  and  a  javelin  or  a  bow  in  her  right  hand, 
chasing  deer  or  other  animals. 

These  twelve  deities  were  called  Consentes,  -«m ,-  Vati^. 
L.  L*  vii.  36.,  quia  in  consilium  Jonns  adhibebantuTf  Augustin* 
de  Civit.  Dei.  iv.  23.  Duodecim  enim  deos  advocate  Senec.  Q« 
N^t.  ii.  41.,  (a  consensu,  quasi  consentientes ;  vet  a  censendo^ 
i,  e.  consulo;)  and  are  comprehended  in  these  two  verses  of 
Ennius ;  as  quoted  by  Apuleius,  de  Deo  Socratis. 

tfunoj  Festay  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus,  Mars, 
Mercurius,  Jovi\  Neptunus,  Vulcanus,  Apollo. 

On  ancient  inscriptions  they  are  tlrus  marked :  j.  o.  m.  f .  e. 
Jovi  Optimo  maxima.  Ceteris^.  dis^Comsentivus.  They 
were  also  called  dii  magni,  .  Virg.  Mn.  iii.  12.  Odd.  Amor. 
iii.  6.,  and  cslestes,  Vitruo.  i.  8.  Virg.  Mn.  i.  39 1.  Cic. 
Legg.  ii.  8.;  or  nobiles,  Odd.  Met.  i.  172,,  and  are  repre- 
sented as  occupying  a  different  part  of  heaven  from  the  infe- 
I'ior  gods,  who  are  called  plebs,  ibid. 


THE  mi  selecti  were  eight  in  number. 

» 

1.  SATURNUS  the  go^  of  time;  the  son  of  Calus  or 
Uranus,  and  Terra  or  Vesta. 

Titan  his  brother  resigned  the  kingdom  to  him  on  this 
condition,  that  he  should  rear  no  male  ofispring.  On  which 
account  he  is  feigned  by  the  poets  to  have  devoured  his  sons 
is^  soon  as  they  were  born.  But  Rhea  found  menns  to  de- 
c^ve  him,  and  bring  up  by  stealth  Jupiter  and  his  two 
brothers. 

Saturn 
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.  Satnm  being  dethroned  by  bis  son  Jupiter,  fled  into  Italy, 
and  gare  name  to  Latium^  from  his  lurking  there  (a  latendo)* 
He  was  kindly  received  by  Janus  king  of  that  country. 
Under  Saturn  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  golden  age,  when 
the  earth  produced  food  in  abundance  spontaneously,  when 
all  things  were  in  common,  Virg.  G.  i.  125.,  and  when  there 
was  an  intercourse  between  tlie  gods  and  men  upon  earth ; 
which  ceased  in  the  brazen  and  iron  ages,  when  even  the 
virgin  Astrea^  or  goddess  of  justice  herself,  wlio  remained 
on  earth  longer  than  the  other  gods,  at  last  provoked  by  the 
wickedness  of  men  left  it,  Ovid.  Met.  i.  1 50,  The  only  god- 
dess then  left  was  Hope,  Id.  Potit.  u  6.  29. 

Saturn  is  painted  as  a  decrepid  old  roan,  with  a  scjrthe  in 
his  band,  or  a  serpent  bilinj^  off  its  own  tail. 

2.  JANUS,  the  god  of  the  year,  who  presided  over  the 
gates  of  heaven,  and  also  over  peace  and  war.  He  is  painted 
with  two  faces  {bifrons  vel  biceps).  His  temple  was  open  in 
time  of  war,  and  shut  in  time  of  peace,  lAv.  i.  19.  A  street 
in  Rome,  contiguous  to  the  Forum,  where  bankers  lived,  was 
called  by  his  name,  thus  Janus  summus  ab  imo^  the  street  Janus 
from  top  to  bottom,  HoraL  Ep.  i.  1.  54.,  mediuSf  the  middle 
part  of  it;  id.Sat.ru  3.  18.  Cic.  Phil.  vi.  5.  Thoroughfares 
{transitiones  peruia)  from  him  were  called  Jani,  and  the  gates 
at  thjs  entrance  of  private  houses,  Jantue,  Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  27., 
tlius  dextro  Jano  porta  Carmentalis,  Liv.  ii.  49. 

3.  RHEA,  the  wife  of  Saturn:  called  also  Ops,  Cybile, 
Magna  Mate)',  Mater  Deorum,  Berecynthia,  Idaa,  and  Din- 
dymene,  from  three  mountains  in  Phrygia :  she  was  painted  as 
a  matron,  crowned  with  towers  (turnta),  sitting  in  a  chariot 
•drawn  by  liona^  Omd.  Fast*  iv.  249,  &c. 

Cybeie,  or  a  sacred  stone  called  by  the  inhabitants  the 
mother  of  the  ffods,  was  brought  from  Pessinus  in  Phrygia 
to  Rom^  in  tl^  time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  Liv.  xxix. 
11.  14. 

4.  PLUTO,  the  brother  of  Jupiter  and  king  of  the  infer- 
nal regions;  called  also  Orcus,  Jupiter  infemus.et  Stygius. 
The  wife  of  Pluto  was  PROSERPINA,  the  daughter  of 
Ceres^  whom  he  carried  off,  as  she  was  gathering  flowei^s  in 
the  plains  of  Enna  in  Sicily ;  called  Juno  inferna  or  Stjf^ia^ 
often  confounded  with  Hecdte  and  Lama  or  Diana ;  supp<^sed 
to  preside  over  sorceries  or  incantations  (veneficiis  praesse). 

There  were  many  other  infernal  deities,  of  whom  the  chief 
were  the  FATES  or  Destinies  (PARCJE,  aparcendo  vel  per 
Antiphrasik,  guod  nemini  parct^nt),  the  daughters  of  Jupiter 
«nd  Themis,  or  of  Er&us  and  Noof,  three  in  number ;  Clotho, 
Laeh&is,  and  Atrbpos,  suoposed  to  determine  the  life  of  mca 
by  roijmime,  Grid.  PaiU.  u  8.  64.  Ep.  xH.  3,  Chtho  held 
^  3  2  the 
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the  dii?ta(F,  Laches  span,  and  Atr&pos  cat  the  thread :  When 
there  was  nothing  on  the  distaff  to  spin,  it  was  attended  with 
the  same  effect,  Ovid.  Amor.  ii.  6.  46.  Sometimes  they  are 
all  represented  as  employed  in  breaking  the  threads,  Ijucan» 
iii.  18.  The  FURIES  {Furice  vel  Diree,  Etanenides  vel 
Erinnyes\  also  three  m  number,  Alecto,  T\/stphSne,  and  Mf- 
gcera;  represented  with  wings,  and  snakes  twisted  in  their 
hair:  holding  in  their  hands  a  torch  and  a  whip  to  torment 
the  wicked ;  MORS  vd  Ijethnm,  death ;  SOMNUS  sleep, 
See*  The  pumshments  of  the  infernal  reffions  were  sometimes 
represented  in  pictures,  to  deter  men  from  crimes,  Plaut. 
Captiv.  V.  4.  1. 

5.  BACCHUS,  the  god  of  wine,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and 
Semele  /  called  also  Uber  or  Lyaus,  because  wine  frees  the 
minds  of  men  from  care :  described  as  the  conqueror  of  India; 
represented  always  young,  crowned  with  vine  or  ivy  leaves, 
sometimes  with  horns,  hence  called  cornioer,  Ovid.  Ep.  xiii, 
33.,  holding  in  his  hand  a  thyrsus  or  spear  bound  with  ivv : 
his  chariot  was  drawn  by  tygers,  lions,  or  lynxes,  attended  by 
Silenus  his  nurse  and  preceptor.  Bacchanals  (frantic  women, 
Bacch€ej   Thyades,  vel  Menades)j  and  satyrs,  Ooid.  Fast.  liL 

715—770.    £p.  iv.  47. 

The  sacred  rites  of  Bacchus  {Bacchanalia,  OR6IA  vel 
Dionysiu),  were  celebrated  every  third  year  (hence  called 
trieterica),  in  the  night-time,  chiefly  on  Citharoriy  and  Ismemts 
in  Bceotia,  on  Ismdrus,  Bh&dope,  and  Edon  in  Thrace. 

PRIAPUS,  the  god  of  gardens,  was  the  son  of  Baochus 
and  Venus,  Sot.  in  Virg.  U.  iv.  iiL 

6.  SOL,  the  sun,  the  same  with  Apollo;  but  sometimes 
also  distinguished,  and  then  supposed  to  be  the  son  otHype- 
ridfij  one  of  the  Titans  or  giants  produced  by  the  earth;  who 
is  also  put  for  the  sun. 

Sol  vras  painted  in  a  juvenile  form,  having  bis  head  sur- 
rounded with  rays,  and  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four 
horses,  attended  by  the  Hone  or  four  seasons;  Ver,  the  spring; 
jEstas,  the  summer;  AutumnuSf  the  autumn;  and  Hiems,  the 
winter,  Ooid.  Met.  ii.  25. 

The  sun  wis  worshipped  chiefly  by  the  Persians  under  the 
name  of  Mithras. 

7.  LUNA,  the  Moon,  as  one  of  the  Dii  Selecti,  was  the 
daughter  of  Hyperion,  and  sister  of  S(d.  Her  chariot  was 
drawn  only  by  two  horses. 

8.  GENIUS,  the  dainon  or  tutelary  god,  wh9  was  sup- 
posed to  take  care  of  every  one  from  his  birth  during  the 
whole  of  life.  Places  and  cities,  as  well  as  men,  had  their 
particular  Oenii. 

It 
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It  was  generally  believed  that  every  peFson  had  two  Genu\ 
the  one  good,  and  the  other  bad.  be/i-audere  genium  suumy. 
to  pinch  one's  appetite  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  1.  10..  Indulgere  genio, 
to  indulge  it^  Pers»  v.  151. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  Genii  were  the  LARES  and  PENA* 
TES)  household-gods,  who  presided  over  families. 

The  Lares  of  the  Romans  appear  to  have  been  the  manes 
of  theii^  ancestors,  Firg^  JEn.  ix*  :255.  Small  waxen  images 
of  them,  clothed  with  a  skin  of  a  dog,  were  placed  round  tba 
hearth  in  the  hall  {in  airio).  On  festivals  they  were  crowned 
with  garlands,  Plant.  Trin.  L  1.,  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
them,  JuoenaL  xii.  89»  Suet.  Aug.  31.  There  were  not  only 
JLares  domestici  etfamiliareSj  but  also  Compitales  et  vicdes^  mi- 
Uteres  et  mariniy  &c. 

The  Penates  (sive  a  penu ;  ea  enim  omne  quo  vescuntur  ho^ 
minesj  penus  ;  sive  quod  penitus  tnsidenif  Cic.  Nat  Deor.  ii*. 
2j.  Diiper  quos  penitus  spiramus.  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  4.  Idem 
ac  Magni  Diij  Jupiter^  Juno,  Mineroa..  Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^n. 
ii.  296.)  were  worshipped  in  the  innermost  part  of  the  house, 
which  vra&  coHed^Penetralia :  also  Impkmum  or  Comphwiumy^ 
Cic  et  Suet.  Aug.  92.  There  were  likewise  Publici  Penqtesy 
worshipped  in  the  Capitol,  Liv.  \\u  17«»  under  whose  protec- 
tion the  city  and  temples  were.  These  ^neas  brought  with 
him  firom  Troy,  Virg.  jEn.  ii.  293.  717.  iii.  148.  iv.  598. 
Hence  Patrii  PenateSyJamiliaresquey  Cic  pro  Dom.  57. 

Some  have  thought  the  Lares  and  Penates  the  sume;  and 
they  seem  sometimes  to  be  confounded,  Cic.  P.  Quifict.  26, 
27*  Verr.  iv.  22.  They  were,  however,  different,  Liv.  i.  29. 
The  Penates  were  of  divine  origin ;  the  Lares  of  human. 
Certain  persons  were  admitted  to  the  worship  of  the  Lares, 
who  were  not  to  that  of  the  Penates.  The  Penates  were 
worshipped  only  in  the  innermost  pajt  of  the  house,  the  Lares 
also  in  the  public  roads,  in  the  camp,  and  on  sea. 

Lar  is  often  put  for  a  house  or  dwelling :  Apto  cum  lore 
fundus,  Horat.  Od.  i.  12.  44.     Ovid.  Fast  vi.  95.  362.     So 
Penates ;  thus,  Nostris  succede  Penatibus  hospes,  Virg.  i£n.  viii. 
123.     Plin.  Pan.  47.     Ovid.  Fast  vL  529. 


DII   MINORUM   GENTIUM,   OR   INFERIOR   DEITIES. 

THESE  were  of  various  kinds : 

1.  Dii  INDIGETES  or  heroes,  rapked  among  the  gods 
on  account  of  their  virtue  and  merits ;  of  whom  the  chief 
were, — 

HERCULES,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  Alcmena  wife  of 
AmphilrTon,  king  of  Thebes ;  famous  for  his  twelve  labours, 

s  3  and 
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and  other  exploits;  squeezing  two  serpents  to  death  in  Iii» 
cradle,  killing  the  lion  in  the  Neroaan  wood,  the  Hydra  of 
the  lake  Lerna,  the  boar  of  Erymanthus,  the  brazen-footed 
stag  on  Mount  MenSIus,  the  harpies  in  the  lake  of  Styrapha- 
his,  Diomedes,  and  his  horses  who  were  fed  on  human  fleshy 
the  wild  1>ull  in  the  island  Crete,  cleiensing  the  stables  of  Au- 
geas,  subduing  the  Amazon^  and  Centaurs,  drawing  the  dog 
Cerberus  from  hell,-carrying  off  the  oxen  of  the  three-bodied 
Geryon  from  Spain,  fixing  pillars  in  the /rettim  Qadiianitmf 
or  Streights  of  Gibraltar,  bringing  away  the  golden  apples  of 
the  Hesjyerides^  and  killing  the  dragon  whicli  guarded  them^ 
slaying  the  giant  Antaeus,  and  the  monstrous  thief  Cacus,  &c. 

Hercules  was  call^  Alcides  from  Alccetis  the  fiither  of  Am» 
'phitryoji ;  and  Titythius  from  Tiiynsy  the  town  where  he  wa» 
born ;  Oetieus,  from  Mount  O^te^  where  he  died.  Being  con- 
sumed by  a  poisoned  robe,  sent  him  by  his  wife  Dcjanira  in  a 
Bt  of  jealousy,  which  he  could  not  pull  off^  he  laid  himself  oi> 
a  funeral  pile,  and  ordered  it  to  be  set  on  fire. 

Hercules  is  represented  of  prodigious  strength',  holding  a 
dub  in  his  right  hand,  and  clothed  in  the  skin  of  the  Nemaean 
iion. 

Men  used  to  swear  by  Hercules  in  their  asseverations; 
Henle,  Meheirle,  vel  -w,  so  under  the  title  of  DIUS  FIDIUS, 
i.  e.  Deusjidei,  the  god  of  faith  or  honour;  thus,  per  Dimn 
Fidium,  Plaut.,  me  Diusjldiusy  9c,^jtfvetj  Sallust.  Cat.  85.    ■     • 

Hercules  was  supposed  to  presitJe  loo  over  treasures ;  hence 
Dives  amico  Hercule^  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  1 2.,  dextro  Hercuk^  by 
the  favour  of  Hercules,  Pers^  ii.  11.  Hcnee  those  who  ol>- 
tained  great  riches  ccHisecrated  {poUucebant)  the  tenth  part  to 
Hercules,  Cic.  NaU  D,  iii.  36.  Plant.  Stick,  i.  3.  80.  BaccJu 
iv,  4.  15.     Pluiarck.  in  Crasso.  init^ 

CASTOR  and  POLLUX,  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Leda,  the 
wife  of  Tk/ndams  king  of  Sparta,  brothers  of  Helena  and  Cly- 
temnestra,  said  to  have  been  produced  from  two  eggs ;  frtoni' 
one  of  which  came  Pbllux  and  Helena,  and  from  the  other> 
Castor  and  Clyteranestra.  ,  But  Horace  makes  Castor  and 
Pollux  to   spring  from   the  same   egg,    Sat,  ii.  1-.  2S.    He 

however  also  calls  them  Fratkes  HelenJl,  0d4  i.  8.  2. 

the  gods  of  mariners,  because  their  constellation  was  much 
observed  at  sea :  —  called  T\/ndarid€P,  Gemini^  &c.  Castor  was 
remarkable  for  riding,  and  Pollux  for  boxing,  Horat,  Od*  i. 
12.  26.;  represented  as  riding  on  white  horses,  with  a  star 
over  the  head  of  each,  and  covered  with  a  cap ;  hence  called 
Fratres  Pileati,  Festtts.  Cattill.  35.  There  was  a  temple 
at  Rome  dedicated  to  both  jointly,  but  called  the  temple  only 
of  Castor,  Dio,  xxxvii.  8.    Suet,  Cces.  10* 

JEneas^ 
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^neas,  called  Jupiter  htdiges s  and.fiof»u/ttf,QUIRINUS^ 
after  being  ranked  among  the  gods,  eithei*  from  Quiris  a  spear^: 
or  Cures,  a  city  of  the  Sabines,  Ovid,  Fast,  ii.  475 — 48.0. 

The  Roman  emperors  siaq  after  their  death  were  ranked! 
amoDgthe  gods. 

%.  There  were  certain^gods  called  SEMONES  {quasi  seml- 
faomines,  minoresdiis  et  majores  hominibus),  Li  v.  viii.  20.  as,  . 

PAN,  the  god  of  shepherds,  the  inventor  of  the  flute ;  said 
to  be  the  son  of  Mercury  and  Penelope^  Cic,  worshipped 
chiefly  in  Arcadia  :  hence  called  Arcadius  and  ManalittSj  vel 
--ideSf  et  Ljfceus,  from  two  mountains  there;  Tegeaus,  from  & 
city,  &c*  called  by  the  Romans  Inuus  s — represented  with 
horns  and  goats*  feet. 

Pan  was  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  sudden  frights  or 
causeless  alarms;  from  him  cnlled  Panici  terroresy  &ionys«. 
V.  16. 

FAUNUS  and  SYLVANUS,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with. 
Fan.  The  wife  or  daughter  of  Faunus  was  Fauna  or  FatuOf 
called  also  Marica  and  Bona  D£a,  Macrob,  SaL  i.  12. 

There  were  several  rural  deities  called  FAUNI,  who  were 
believed  to  occasion  the  night-mare  {ludibria  noctis  vel  ephialten 
immUtere\  Plin.  xxv.  4. 

VERTUMNUS,  who  presided  over  the  change  of  seasons 
and  merchandise;  —  supposed  to  transform  himself  into  dif- 
ferent shapes,  Propert.  iv.  2.  Hence  Vertuannis  natus  iniquisy 
an  inconstant  man,  HoraU  Sat.  ii.  7.  14. 

POMONA»  the  goddess  of  gardens  and  fruits ;  the  wife  of 
Vertumnus,  (hH^MeU  xiv.  623,  &c 

FLORA,  the  goddess  of  flowers;  called  Claris  by  the  Greeks^. 
Ldctant,  i.  20.  6.     Ooid.  Fast.  v.  195. 

TERMINUS,  the  god  of  boundaries ;  whose  temple  was 
always  open  at  the  top,  Festus.  {Se  supra  ne  quid  nisi  sidera 
cematj  Ovid*.  Fast.  ii.  671.)  And  when,  before  the  building 
of  the  C^itol,  all  the  temples  of  the  other  gods  were  unhal- 
lowed {esaugurarentur)j  it  alone  could  not>  JLiv.  u  55.  f«  54. 
Jovi  jpsi  R£6i  NOLUiT  coNCEDERE,  GiU.  xil.  6.,  which  was 
reckoned  an  omen  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  empire,  Liv.  ibid. 

PALES,  a  god  or  goddess  who  presided  over  flocks  and 
herds ;  usually  feminine,  Pastoria  Pales,  Fhr.  i.  20. 

HYMEN  vel  HYMEN^US,  tlie  god  of  marriage. 

LAVERNA,  the  goddess  of  thieves,  Horat.  E^.  u  \G*  60^ 

VACUNA,  who  presided  over  vacation^  or  respite  from 
business,  OoUL  Fast.  vi.  307* 

AVERRUNCUS,  the  god  who  averted  mischiefs  [mala 
averruneabat),  Varr.  vi.  5. There  were  several  of  these. 

FA8CINU8,  who  prevented  fascination  or  endbantment.. 

ROBIGUS^  the  fod>  apd  Rubigo  or  Rojuoo,  the  god- 

^  4  des& 
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.  deM  who  preserved  com  from  blight  (a  rubigine)^  GelK  v.  1 3^ 
rOvid  mentions  only  the  goddess  KobIgo,  Fast.  iv.  911, 

MEPHITIS,  the  goddess  of  bad  smells,  Serv.  in  Virg. 
Mn.  vii.  84,    CLOACINA,  of  the  cloaca^  ox  common  sewers. 

Under  the  Semones  were  comprehended  the  NYMPHS 
{fUflfq^)  female  deities,  who  presided  over  all  parts  of  the 
earth;  over  mountains,  Oreades ;  woods,  Dryades^  Hama^ 
drjfodesy  NapcBas  rivers  and  fountains,  Naiades  vel  NiUades  ^ 
the  sea.  Nereides^  Oceanitides^  &c, Each  river  was  sup- 
posed to  have  a  particular  deity,  who  presided  over  it;  as 
Tiberinus  over  the  Tiber,  Vire.  Mn*  viii.  31.  77*  Eridamts 
over  the  Po;  tawrino  vidtu,  with  the  countenance  of  a  bull, 
and  horns ;  as  all  rivers  were  represented  {quod  Jlumina  sunl 
atrocia^  ut  taurij  Festus ;  vel  propter  impetus  et  tnugitus  aqua-' 
rtim.  Vet*  Schol*  in  Horat.  Od«  iv.  14.  25.  Sic  taurifarmis 
volvitur  Auftdus).  Virg.  G.  iv.  SJT.I.  Ovid.  Met.  ix.  pr, 
^tian.  ii.  33.  Ciaudian.  cons.  Prob.  214,  &c.  '  The  sources 
of  rivers  were  particularly  sacred  to  some  divinity,  and  cul-> 
tivated  with  religious  ceremonies,  Senec.  Ep.  41.  Temples 
were  erected ;  as  to  Clitumnus,  Plin^  Ep,  viii.  8.,  to  Illis^us, 
Pausan.  i.  19.,  small  pieces  of  money  were  thrown  into  ihem, 
to  render  the  presiding  deities  propitious;  ftnd  no  person  was 
allowed  to  swim  near  the  head  of  the  spring,  because « the 
touch  of  a  naked  body  was  supposed  to  pollute  the  consecrated 
waters,  ibiU.  &  Tacit.  AnnaL  xiv.  22.  Thus  no  boat  was  al* 
lowed  to  be  on  the  lactis  Vadimmis,  Plin.  £p.  viii.  20.,  in 
which  were  several  floating  islands,  ibieL  &  Plin.  ii.  95.  s.  96« 
Sacrifices  were  also  offered  to  fountains;  as  by  Horace  to  that 
-of  Blandusia,  Od.  iii.  13.,  whence  the  rivulet  Digentia  pro- 
bably flowed,  Ep.  i.  18.  104. 

Lmder  the  Semomes  were  also  included  the  judges  in  the 
infernal  regions,  MINOS,  JEacus^  and  Radamantbus  g  CHA- 
RON, the  ferryman  of  hell,  (Portitor,  Virg.  Mn.  vi.  298. 
PoRTHMKus,  -^05,  Juoenal.  iii.  266.)  who  conducted  the  souls 
of  the  dead  in  a  boat  over  the  rivers  Styx  and  Acheron^  and 
exacted  from  eadi  his  partorium  or  freight  (naulum),  which  he 
mve  an  account. of  to  Pluto;  hence  called,  Portitor:  the  dog 
CERBERUI^  a  three-headed  monster,  who  guarded  the 
entrance  of  hell. 

The  Romans  also  worshipped  the  virtues  and  affections  of 
the  mind,  an4  the  like ;  as,  Piety,  Faith,  Hope,  Concord,  For^ 
tune,  Fame,  &c.  Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii.  23.,  even  vices  and  diseases^ 
Id.  Legg.  ii.  11.  Nat.  D.  iii.  25.  thtoenaU  i.  115.,  and  under 
the  emperors  likewise  foreign  deities,  as  his,  Cknris,  AnSbis,  of 
the  Egyptians ;  Lucan.  viii.  831.  .—  also  the  winds  and  the 
.tempests;  Eurus^  the  east  wind;  Auster  or  Notus^  the  south 
v'inri ;  >fV«7r// :,    tho   \ve*t   vind ; .  Bmrm^^  the   north,  wipd; 

A/i'iats, 
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iAfiicuSf  the  south-west;  Carus^  the  north-east:  and  ^OLUS^ 
the  god  of  the  winds,  who  was  supposed  to  reside  in  the  Lipari 
idands,  hence  called  Insula  .Molices  AUR^,  the  air-inympfas 
or  sylphs,  &c. 

The  Romans  worshipped  certain  gods  that  they  might  do 
them  goody  and  others  that  they  might  not  hurt  them;  as 
Averruncus  and  Roingus*  There  was  both  a  good  Jupiter 
and  a  bad;  the  former  was  called  Dijovis  {ajm)ando\  or 
Diespitery  and  the  latter,  Vejovis,  or  Vedius,  GeU.  if.  12. 
But  Ovid  makes  Vejaois  the  same  with  JtipUcr  parvus^  or  nou 
magnusy  Fast*  iii.  445,  &c. 


II.  MINISTRI  SACRORUM,  THE  MINISTERS  OF 

SACRED  THINGS. 

nPHE  ministers. of  religion,  among  the  Romans,  did  not  form 
a  distinct  order  from  the  other  citizens.  (See  p.  96*.) 
They  were  usually  chosen  from  the  most  honourable  men  in 
the  state. 

Some  of  them  were  common  to  all  the  gods  {omnium  demhn 
sacerdotes) ;  others  appropriated  to  a  particular  deity  (uni  alicui 
numini  addicti).     Of  the  former  kind  were^ 

I.  The  PONTIFICES  (a  posse  facere,  quia  illis  jus  erai 
sacra  fiidendi;  velpoiius  a  ponte  faciendo,  nam  ab  iis  sublicius 
e^  foetus  primumy  et  restitidus  sape^  dan  ideo  sacra  et  uls  et 
cis  Tiberim  Jlanty  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  15.  Dionys.  ii.  73.  iii.  45.) 
were  first  instituted  by  Numa,  Liv,  iv.  4.  Diomfs*  ii.  73., 
•  chosen  from  among  the  patricians;  four  in  number,  till  the 
year  of  the  city,  454.,  when  four  more  were  created  from  the 
plebeiaos,  Lav*  x*  6.  Some  think  that  originally  there  was 
only  on^  Pcntifex ;  as  no  more  are  mentioned  in  Livy,  i.  20. 
ii«  2.  Sylla  increased  their  number  to  15,  lAv.  Ep.  89.  They 
were  divided  into  Majokes  and  Minores,  Cic.  Harusp.  R.  6. 
Iav.  xxii.  57*  Some  suppose  the  7  added  by  Sylla  aud  their 
successors  to  have  been  called  minores ;  and  the  8  old  ones, 
and  such  as  were  chosen  in  their  room,  Majores.  Others 
think  the  nut/ores  were  patricians,  and  the  minxes  plebeians. 
.Whatever  be  in  this,  the  cause  of  the  distinction  certainly 
existed  before  the  time  of  Sylla,  Liv.  ib»  The  whole  nuipber 
of  the  Pontijices  was  called  COLLEGIUM,  Cic.  Dom.  12. 

The  Pontifices  judged  in  all  causes  relating  to  sacred  things ; 
and,  in  cases  where  there  was  no  w;ritten  law,  they  prescribed 
what  Tegulation,s  they  ,thowht  proper.  Such  as  neglected 
their  mandates,  they  could  mie  according  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  of^ce.  .Dionysius  says,  that  they  were  not  subject  to  the 
power  of  any  one,  nor  bouixl  to  give  an  accoilnt  of  their  con- 
duct 
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duct  even  to  the  senate^  or  people,  ii.  73.  But  this  mast  be 
understood  with  some  limitations ;  for  we  learn  firom  Cicero, 
that  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  might  oblige  them,  even 
against  their  will,  to  perform  certain  parts  of  their  office^ 
Don.  45^  and  an  appeal  might  be  made  from  their  decree,  as 
from  all  others,  to  the  people,  Ascon.  in  Cic,  Mil.  12.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  their  authority  was  very  great,  Cic. 
Dom.  1.51.  Harusp.  JZ.  10.  It  particularly  belonged  to  them 
to  see  that  the  inferior  priests  did  their  duty,  Diorys,  ibid. 
From  the  different  parts  of  their  office,  the  Greeks  called  them 
ie^o$i$ao-xaXoi,  if^vojLioi,  U^otpyXaxf^,  It^^vrou,  Sacrorum  doctoreSf 
administrcUoreSj  custodes  et  interpreteSj  ibid. 

From  the  time  of  Nunia  the  vacant  places  in  the  number  of 
PontificeSf  were  supplied  by  the  college,  Dionys.  ii.  73.,  tili  the 
year  650;  when  Domitius,  a  tribune,  transferred  that  right  to 
the  people,  Suet.  Ner.  2.  Cic.  RuU.  ii.  7.  VelL  ii.  12.  Sylla 
abrogated  this  law,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  QecH.  3. ;  but  it  was  restored 
by  Labienus,  a  tribune,  through  the  influence  of  Julius  Caesar, 
Dio.  xxxvii.  37-  Antony  again  transferred  the  right  of  elec- 
tion from  the  people  ^  to  the  priests,  Dio.  xliv.  Jin. ;  thys 
Lepidus  was  chosen  Pontifex  M.  irregularly,  ihid.fiarto  rrealm^ 
Veil.  ii.  61.  In  conftisione  rerum  ac  tumuUUf  ponti/katum 
mdximum  intercepity  Liv.  Epit.  1 17*  Pansa  once  more  restored 
the  right  of  election  to  the  people,  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Brut.  5.  After 
the  battle  of  Actium,  permission  was  granted  to  Augustus  to 
add  to  all  the  fraternities  of  priests  as  many  above  the  usual 
number  as  he  thought  proper;  which  power  the  succeeding 
emperors  exercised,  so  that  the  number  of  priests  was  thence- 
forth  very  uncertain,  Dio.  Ii.  20.  liii.  17* 

The  chief  of  the  Po«^yfew  was  caUed  PONTIFEX  MAXI- 
MUS  {quod  maximus  rertmh  9*ta  ad  sacra,  et  reHgiones pertinent. 
Judex  sit,  Festus:  Judex  atqtie  arbiter  rerum  divinanon  atque 
humanarum.  Id.  in  Ordo  Sacerdotum);  which  name  is  first 
mentioned  by  Livy,  iii.  54.  He  was  created  by  the  people, 
while  the.  other  pontifiees  were  chosen  by  the  college,  Liv. 
XXV.  5.,  commonly  froip  among  those  who  had  borne  the  first 
offices  in  the  state,  ibid.  The  first  plebeian  Poniifex  JUL  was 
T.  Coruncanius,  Liv.  Ep.  xviii. 

This  was  an  office  of  great  dignity  and  power.  Hie  Path- 
tifex  M.  was  supreme  judge  and  arbiter  in  all  religious  nutters, 
Zt9*  i.  20.  ix.  46.  He  took  care  that  sacred  rites  were  pro- 
perly performed;  and,  for  that  purpose,  oil  the  other  priests 
were  subject  to  him,  Liv.  ii.  2.  He  cpuld  hinder  any  of  them 
from  leaving  the  city ;  although  invited  with  consular  autb<>- 
rity,  Liv.'Ep.  xix.  /•  xxxvii.  5.  Tacit.  AnnaL  iii.  58.  51.,  and 
fine  such  as  transgressed  his  orders,  even  although  thej  werl? 
magistrates^  Liv.  ibid.  xl.  2.  42.    Cic.  Phil.  xi.  8. 

How 
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'  How  mncb  the  ancient  Romans  respected  religion  and  its 
ministers  we  maj  jndge  from  this ;  that  they  inposed  a  fine  on 
Tremellius,  a  thbone  of  the  commons,  for  having  in  a  dispute 
used  injurious  language  to  Lepidus  the  Pontifex  M.  {Sa^ 
crorumjue  quam  fnagistratttumjuspotenihisjiiit),  LIt.  Ep.  xivii. 
But  the  Pontifices  appear,  at  least  in  the  time  o£  Cicero,  to 
have  been,  in  some  respects,  sobject  to  the  tribunes,  C/c. 
Dam,  45. 

It  was  particularly  incumbent  on  the  Pontifex  M.  to  take 
care  of  the  sacred  rites  of  Vesta,  (hid*  Fast,  in.  417.  Gell. 
u  12.  Senec.  Qmtr.  i.  2.  If  any  of  the  priestesses  neglected 
their  daty,  he  reprimanded,  Liv.  iv.  44.,  or  punished  them, 
xxviii.  11.,  sometime^  by  a  sentence  of  the  college^  capitally, 
C;V.  Har.  resp.  7*    I^SS*  ^^*  ^'   ^^-  ^i"*  I^*  "xiiin*  57. 

The  presence  of  the  Pontifix  M.  was  requisite  in  public 
and  solemn  religious  acts ;  as  when  magistrates  vowed  games 
or  the  like.  Lav.  iv.  27*  xxxi.  9.  xxxvi.  2.,  made  a  prayer. 
Suet*  CL  22.,  or  dedicated  a  temple,  Liv.  ix.  4(>.,  also  when  a 
general  devoted  himself  for  his  army,  Liv.  viii.  9.  x.  7*  28., 
to  repeat  over  before  them  the  form  of  words  proper  to  be 
used  {lis  verba  pnmre^  v.  carmeti  prafari\  ibid.  &  v.  41., 
which  Seneca  calls  Pontificale  carmen,  Consol.  ad  Marc.  IS. 
It  was  of  importance  that  he  pronounced  the  words  without 
hesitation,  Valer.  Max.  viii.  13.  2.  He  attended  at  the 
Comitia  ;  especially  when  priests  were  created,  that  he  might 
inaugurate  them,  Liv.  xxvii.  d.  xl.  42,^  likewise  when  adop-* 
tions  or  testaments  were  made.  Tacit,  Hist.  i.  15.  GelL  v.  19. 
XV.  27.  Cic.  Dam.  13.  Plin.  Pan.  SJ.  At  these  the  other 
pontifices  also  attended ;  hence  the  Catnitia  were  said  to  be 
held,  or  what  was  decreed  in  them  to  be  done,  apud  panti/ueSf 
vel  fro  collegia  pontifieumy  in  presence  of,  ibid.  Solennia  pro 
fontifice  suscipere^  to  pcribrm  the  due  sacred  rites  in  the  pre* 
senee,  or  according  to  the  direction  of  the  Pohtifrx  Maximus^ 
Liv.  ii.  27-  Any  thing  done  in  this  manner  was  also  said 
Pantificio  jure  jlerif  Cic.  Dom.  14.  And  when  the  Pontifex 
M.  pronounced  any  decree  of  the  college  in  their  presence,  he 
was  said  Plio  gollegio  respondere,  Cic,  pro  Dam.  53.  The 
decision  of  the  college  was  sometimes  contrary  to  his  own 
opinion.  He  however  was  bound  to  obey  it,  Liv.  xxxi.  9. 
What  only  Hitq^  pontifices  determined  was  held  valid,  Id.  resp, 
Har.  6.  But  in  certain  cases,  as  in  dedicating  a  temple,  the 
approbation  of  the  senate,  or  of  a  majority  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  commons,  was  requisite,  Liv.  ix.  46.  The  people,  whose 
power  was  supreme  in  every  thing  (atjus  est  summa  patestas 
omnium  rerum^  Cic.  ibid.),  might  confer  the  dedication  of  a 
temple  on  whatever  person  they  pleased,  and  force  tlie  Pontifex 
M.  to  officiate^  even  against  bis  will :  as  they  did  in  the  ease 
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of  FlaviuSf  Zi f^  ibid.  In  some  cases  the  Mamines  and  Rer 
Sacrorum  seem  to  have  judged  together  with  the  Pontifices, 
Cic.  Dom.  49.»  and  even  to  have  been  reckoned  of  the  same 
coll^e^  ibid.  52. 

It  was  particularly  ibe  province  of  the  pontifices  to  judge 
concerning  marriages,  Tacit.  Atmal.  i.  10.  Dio.  xlviL  44. 

The  Fmtifex  Maximus  and  his  college  had  the  care  of 
regulating  the  year,  and  the  public  calendar,  Suet^  JuL  40. 
Aug.  31.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  14.,  called  FASTI  KALENDA- 
RES,  because  the  days  of  each  month,  from  kalends  to 
kalends,  or  from  beginning  to  end,  were  marked  in  than 
through  the  whole  year,  what  days  vferefasti^  and  what 
nefastij  &c.  Festus ;  the  knowledge  of  which  was  confined  to 
the  pontifices  and  patricians,  Liv.  iv,  3.,  till  C.  Flavius  di* 
vulged  them  {fastos  circa  forum  in  albo  proposttit)y  Liv.  ix.  46. 
(See  p.  112.)  In  the  Fasti  of  each  year  were  also  marked  the 
names  of  the  magistrates,  particularly  of  the  consuls,  Ldv* 
1X.M8.  Valer.Max.vl2.  Cic.  Sext.  14.  Att.  iy.  8.  Pis.  IS. 
Thus,  emmeratio  Jastortimj  quasi  annorumj  Cic.  Fam.  v.  12^ 
Tusc.  i.  28.,  Fasti  memores^  permanent  records,  Herat.  Od. 
ill.  17.  4.  iv.  14.  4.,  picti^  variegated  with  difierent  coioursy 
Ovid.  Fast.  i.  11.,  signantes  tempora^  Id.  657*  Hence  a  list 
of  the  consuls  engraved  on  marble,  in  the  time  of  Constantius, 
the  son  of  Constantine,  as  it  is  thought,  and  found  accidentally 
by  some  persons  digging  in  the  Forum,  A.  D.  1545.,  are 
called  Fasti  Consulares,  or  the  Capitolian  marUeSj  because 
beautified,  and  placed  in  the  Capitol,  by  Cardinal  AUxtmder 
Famese. 

In  latter  times  it  became  customary  to  add  on  particular 
days,  after  the  name  of  the  festival,  some  remarkable  occur- 
rence: Thus  on  the  Lupercalia^  it  was  marked  {adscriptum  esi) 
that  Antony  had  offered  the  crown  to  Cssar,  Cic.  PhU.  iL  34* 
—  To  have  one's  name  thus  marked  {ascriptum)  in  the  Fastis 
was  reckoned  the  highest  honour,  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Brut.  15.  OotVL 
Fast.  i.  9«  Tacit.  Atmal.  i.  15.  (whence  probably  the  ori^  of 
canonization  in  the  church  of  Rome :)  as  it  was  the  greatest 
disgrace  to  have  one's  name  erased  firom  the  Fasti^  Cic*  Sext.  14. 
Pis.  13.    Verr.  iL  53v  vr.^fin.    Tacit.  Annal.  in.  17. 

The  books  of  Ovid,  which  describe  the  causes  of  the  Roman 
festivals  for  the  whole  year,  are  called  FASTI,  Odd.  Fast.  i.  7. 
(Fastoruh  libri  appeUaniuTf  in  guibus  totius  atmijit  descripiia^ 
Festus,  quia  de  consulibus  et  regibus  editi  sunt,.  Idd.  vi.  8.) 
The  six  first  of  them  only  are  extant 

In  ancient  times  the  Pontifex  M.  used  to  draw  up  a  short 
account  of  the  public  transactions  of  every  year,  in  a  book 
{in  album  ffferebat,  vel  potius  rtfer€bat\  and  to  expose  this 
register  in  an  open  place  at  his  house,  where  the  people  might 
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come  and  relid  it  {propandfat  tabukm  domiy poiesias  ut  esaei 
populo  cognoscendi) ;  which  continued  to  be  done  to  the  time  of 
Maciu«  Scaevola,  who  was  slain  in  the  massacre  of  Marias  and 
Cinna.  These  records  were  called  in  the  time  of  Cicero^ 
ANN  ALES  maximij  Cic.  Orat.  ii«  12.  Gell.  iv.  S^  as  having 
been  composed  by  the  Poniifex  Maximm, 

The  annals  composed  by  the  Pontifices  before  Rome  was 
taken  by  the  Gauls,  called  also  Commentarii,  perished  most 
of  them  with  the  city,  Liv*  vi*  1.  After  the  time  of  Sylla  the 
Pontifices  seem  to  have  dropt  the  custom  of  compiling  annals ; 
but  several  private  persons  composed  historical  accounts  of  the 
Roman  affiiirs;  which,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  pontifical 
records  in  the  simplicity  of  their  narration,  they  likewise  stiled 
Annales  ;  as  Cato»  Pictor,  and  Piso^  Ck.  ibid*  Iav.  i.  44.  55. 
ii.  40.  58.  X.  9.  ST*  ioc*  Diowfs.  iv.  7*  15.  Geli.  i.  19.  Hor- 
tenaius,  VelL  ii.  16.     So  also  Tacitus. 

The  memoirs  (u7ro/tyi)jxartt),  which  a  person  wrote  concerning 
his  own  actions,  were  properly  called  COMMENTARif 
Cic. Fam.v.  12.  SyllAS.  Verr. y.  21.  Suet.  Aug.  1  A.  I^ib.ei.^ 
as  Julius  Caesar  modestly  called  the  books  he  wrote  concerning 
his  wars,  Cic.  Brut.  75.  Suet.  Cas.  56.,  and  Gellius  calls  Xeno- 
pbon's  book  concerning  the  words  and  actions  of  Socrates 
( jgroftmifMpffVfun-a,  Memorabilia  Socratis\  xiv.  d.  But  this  name 
was  applied  to  any  thing  which  a  person  wrote  or  ordered  to 
be  written  as  a  memorandum  iqt  himself  or  others  {qua  com- 
meminisse  opus  esset^  notes  to  help  the  memory) ;  as  the  heads 
of  a  discourse  which  one  was  to  deliver,  Cic.  Brut.  44. 
Qjuinctilian.  iv.  1. 69.  x.  7.  SO.,  notes  taken  from  the  discourse 
or  book  of  another.  Id.  ii.  11.  7*  iii*  B.  67*)  or  any  book  what- 
ever, in  which  short  notes  or  memorandums  were  set  down : 
Thus  CommejUarii  regis  Nwtue^  Liv.  i.  31,  32.  Seroii  TuUiij 
ib.  60.  Eumenisj  xl.  11.  6.  regum^  Cic  Rabin  perd.  5.  Gr&z- 
risy  Cic  Att.  xiv.  14.  Trqjanij  Plin.  Ep.  x.  106.  Hence,  a 
commentariisy  a  clerk  or  secretary,  Gruter^  p.  89.  Caelius  in 
writing  to  Cicero,  calls  the  acta  publico^  or  public  registers 
of  the  city,  Commentarius  rerum  urban ar  dm,  Cic*  Fam. 
viii.  11. 

In  certain  cases  the  Pontifex  Mm  and  his  coU^  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death,  Cic.  Harr.  resp.  7«  ^l^^*  ii«  ^*9  ^^^ 
their  sentence  might  be  reversed  by  the  people,  Ascon.  in  Cic. 
pro  Mil.  12.   Zrtv.  xxxvii.  51.   xL  2. 

The  Pontifex  M.  although  possessed  of  so  great  power,  is 
•called  by  Cicero  privatus,  Cai.  i.  2.,  as  not  being  a  magistrate. 
But  some  think  that  the  title  Pontifex  Maximus  is  here  applied 
to  Sdpio  by  anticipation ;  he  not  having  then  obtained  that 
office,  according  to  Paterculus,  ii.  3.,  contrary  to  the  account 
of  Appian,  B.  Civ.  i..  p.  359.^   and  Cicero  lymself  elsewhere 
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calls  him  simply  a  private  person,  Offi  i.  22.  Livy  expressly 
opposes  Pontifices  to  privatus,  ▼•  52. 

The  Ponti/lces  wore  a  robe  bordered  with  purple  (toga 
pr4gtexta\  Liv.  xxxiii.  28.  Ixtmprid.  Alex,  Sev.  40.,  and  a 
woollen  cap»  (Galena^  pileus  vel  TuMuSj  Festus,  &  Varr.  vi.  3.) 
in  the  form  of  a  cone,  with  a  small  rod  (virgtda)  wrapt  round 
with  wool,  and  a  tuft  or  tassel  on  the  top  of  it ;  callicd  apex, 
Serv.  in  Virg.  JEiu  ii.  689.  viii.  664.  x.  270. ;  often  put  fof  the 
whole  cap,  Liv.  vL  41.  Cic.  Leg,  i.  1.,  thus,  iratos  tremere 
regum  apices^  to  fear  the  tiara  nodding  on  the  head  of  an 
tfira^ed  Persian  monarch,  Herat,  Od,  iii.  21.  19. ;  or  for  a 
woollen  bandage  tied  round  the  head,  which  the  priests  used 
instead  of  a  cap,  for  the  sake  of  coolness,  Se7*v,  ibid.  Sulpicins 
Galba  was  deprived  of  his  office  on  account  of  his  cap  having 
fallen  {apex  pr6lapsiu$\  from  his  head  in  the  time  of  a  sacrifice, 
Valer,  Max,  i.  1.4.  Hence  apex  is  put  for  the  top  of  any 
thing :  as  mantis  apexy  Sil.  xii.  709.,  or  for  the  highest 
honour  or  ornament ;  as,  apex  senectutis  est  auct&ritasy  Cic. 
Sen.  17. 

Ii)  ancient  times  the  Pontifex  M.  was  not  permitted  to 
leave  Italy,  Liv,  xxviii.  38.  44.  Dio,  fragm.  62.  The  first 
Pontifex  M,  freed  from  that  restriction  was  P.  Lidnius 
Crassus,  A.  U.  618.,  Liv.  Epit,  59.,  so  afterwards  Csesar, 
Suet.  22. 

The  office  of  Pontifex  M.  was  for  life,  Dio.  Ixix.  15.,  on 
which  account  Augustus  never  assumed  that  dignity  while 
Lepidus  was  aUve,  Suet.  Aug.  31.,  which  Tiberius,  Dio, 
Ivi.  30.,  and  Seneca,,  de  Clem.  i.  10.,  impute  to  his  clemencj. 
But  with  what  justice,  we  may  learn  from  the  manner  in  which 
Augustus  behaved  to  Lepidus  in  other  respects.  For  after 
depriving  him  of  his  share  in  the  Triumvirate,  A.  U.  7 IS., 
Dio.  xtix.  12.,  and  confining  him  for  a  Idng  thne  to  Circeji 
under  custody.  Suet.  16.  Dio.  ibid.,  he  forced  him  to  come 
to  Rome,  against  his  will,  A.  U.  736.,  and  treated  him  with 
great  indignity,  Die.  liv.  1 5.«— —  After  the  death  of  Lepidus, 
A.  74  K,  Augustus  assumed  the  office  of  Pontifex  Ataximasj 
ibid.  27.  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  420.,  which  was  ever  after  held  by 
his  successors,  and  the  title  even  by  Christian  emperors  to  the 
time  of  Gratian,  Zosim,  iv.  36.,  or  rather  of  Theodosius;  fer 
on  one  of  the  coJn9  of  Gratian,  this  title  is  annexed.  When 
there  were  two  or  more  emperors,  Dio  informs  us,  that  one 
of  them  only  was  Pontifex  M.  liii.  17*9  but  this  rule  was 
soon  after  violated,  CapitoUn.  in  Balbin.  S.  The  Hkrardiy 
of  the  church  of  Rome  is  thought  to  have  been  established 
partly  on  the  model  of  the  Pontifex  M.  and  the  college  of 
Pontifices. 

Tfio  Panti/Sccs  M.  idways  resided  in  a  |hiblic  house  (^^ 
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iavitf  sc.  Caesor,  in  sacrd  vidy  domo  pMicdj  Suet.  Caes.  46.) 
called  Regia,  Plin*  Ep.  iv.  11  ^jS.  {quod  in  ea  sacra  a  rege 
sacrificulo  eratU  solita  vsurpari^  Festus;  vel  qudd.in  ea  rex 
sacrificulus  habitare  c<msuis$etj  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  viii.  863.) 
Thus  when  Augustus  became  Pontifex  MaanmuSf  he  made 
public  a  part  of*  his  house;  and  gave  the  Regia  (which  Dio 
calls  the  house  of  the  Bex  sacrorum)  to  the  Vestal  Virgins;  to 
whose  residence  it  was  contiguous,  Dio»  liv.  27.9  whence  some 
suppose  it  the  same  with  the  Megia  NtmuSy  the  palace  of  Numa, 
Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  1.  30^  to  which  Horace  is  supposed  to  allude 
under  the  nB.me  o(  monumenta  regis^  Od.  i.  2.  15.,  and  Augus- 
tus, Suel.  76.  — said  afterwards  to  sustain  the  atrium  of  Vesta, 
Chid,  Fast.  vi.  263.,  called  atrium  regium,  Liv.  xxvi.  27. 
Others  suppose  it  difierent.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  same 
with  that  regia  mentioned  by  Festus  in  Equus  October;  in 
which  was  the  sanctuary  of  Mars,  GeU.  iv.  6.  Plutarch,  q, 
Rom.  96.,  for  we  learn  from  Dio  that  the  arms  of  Mars,  i.  e. 
the  Andliaf  were  kept  at  the  house  of  Caesar,  as  being  Pontifex 
M.  xliv.  17.  Macrobius  says  that  a  ram  used  to  be  sacrificed 
in  it  to  Jupiter  every  Nundina  or  market-day,  by  the  wife  of 
the  Flamen  dialis  (FtAMiMiCA).  Sat.  i.  16. 

A  Pontifex  M.  was  thought  to  be  polluted  by  touching  and 
even  by  seeing  a  dead  body ;  Senec.  consol.  ad  Marc.  15.  Dio. 
liv.  28. 35.  Ivi.  3 1.,  as  was  an  augur.  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  62.  So  the 
high  priest  among  the  Jews,  Levit.  xxi.  1 1.  Even  the  statue 
of  Augustus  was  removed  from  its  place,  that  it  might  not  be 
violated  by  the  sight  of  slaughter,  Dio.  Ix.  13«  But  Dio 
seems  to  think  that  tlie  Pontifex  M.  was  violated  only  by 
touching  a  dead  body,  liv.  28. 

II.  AUGURES»  anciently  called  Auspices,  Plutarch.  Q, 
Mom.  7^*9  whose  office  it  was  to  foretel  future  events,  chiefly 
from  the  flight,  chirping,  or  feeding  of  birds  {ex  avium  gestu 
vel  garritu  et  spectioney  Festus),  and  also  from  other  appear- 
ances, Cic.  Pom.  vi.  6.  Horat.  Od.  iiL  27,  &c.  a  body  of 
priests  {amplissinU  sacerdotii  collegium),  Cic.  Fam.  iii.  10.,  of 
the  greatest  authority  in  the  Roman  state,  Liv.  i.  36.,  because 
nothing  of  importance  was  done  respecting  the  public,  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  in  peace  or  in  war,  without  consulting 
them  {nisi  auspicatdy  Liv.  i.  36.  vi.  41.,  sine  auspiciisy  Cic. 
Divin.  i.  2.,  nisi  augurio  actOy  Id.  17*  ii-  36.  Var.  v.  6.^  vel 
cctptOf  Suet.  Aug.  95.)  and  anciently  in  aflairs  of  great  con- 
sequence they  were  equally  scrupulous  in  private,  Cic»  Div. 
L  16. 

Augur  is  often  put  for  any  one  who  foretold  futurity,  Cic. 
Divifu  ii«  3,  4.  Fam.  vi.  6.  So  Augur  ApoUoy  i.  e.  qui  augurio 
praestf  the  god  of  augury,   Horat.  Od.4.  2.  32.   Firg.  JEn. 

iv.  376. 
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iv.  S76.  AusPEX  denoted  a  person  who  observed  and  inter- 
preted omens  {ampkia  vel  tmina\  Horat.  Od.  iii.  2T.  8^ 
particularly  the  priest  who  officiated  at  marriages,  JuotnaL 
X.  336.  Cic.  Cluent.  5.  Plaut.  Cas.proL  86.  Suet.  CI.  26.  Ldv. 
xlii.  12.  In  later  times  when  the  castom  of  consulting  the 
auspices  was  in  a  great  measure  dropt,  Cic.  Nat  2>.  i.  15.  ii.  3. 
Lt^*  ii.  13.9  those  employed  to  witness  the  signing  of  the 
marriage-contract,  and  to  see  that  every  thing  was  rightly 
performed,  were  called  Auspices  Nuptiarum,  Cic.  Divin. 
i.  16.,  otherwise  ProxenSUe^  canciliatcres^  ira^yujx^ioi,  pronSbi. 
Hence  auspex  is  put  for  a  favourer  or  director ;  thus  Auspex 
legis,  Cic.  Att.  ii.  7*  Auspices  captarwn  operum^  favoureni, 
Virg.  JEn.  iii.  20.  Diis  auspicibtts^  under  the  direction  or  con- 
duct o^  Id.  iv.  45.  So  auspice  musd^  Horat*  £p.  i.  3.  13« 
Teucroj  Od.  i.  7-  27. 

AUGURIUM  and  AUSPICIUM  are  commonlv  used 
promiscuously,  Vir.  JEn.  i.  392.  Cic.  Div.  i.  47*9  but  tney  are 
sometimes  distinguished.'  Auspicium  was  property  the  fore- 
telling of  future  events,  from  the  inspection  of  birds ;  angtmumf 
from  any  omens  or  prodjgies  whatever,  Non.  v.  30.  So  Cic. 
Nat.  D.  ii.  3.,  but  each  of  these  words  is  often  put  for  tlie 
omen  itself  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  89.  499.  Augdrium  Salutis, 
when  the  augurs  were  consulted  whether  it  was  lawful  to  ask 
safety  from  the  gods,  Dio.  xxxvii.  24.  Ii.  21.  Suet.  Aug.  31. 
Tacit.  AnnaU  xii.  23.  Cic.  Div.  i.  47.  The  omens  were  also 
called,  ostenta^  portenta^  numstra,  prodigia,  {quia  ostendunij 
portenduntf  monstrafd^  pnedicunt,)  Cic.  Div.  i.  42. 

The  auspices  taken  before  passing  a  river  were  called  Pe- 
REMNiA,  Festusy  Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii.  3.  Div.  ii.  36.,  from  the  beaks 
of  birds,  as  it  is  thought,  cr  from  the  points  of  weapons,  ex 
ACUitiNiBUS,  akind  of  auspices  peculiar  to' war,  ibid,  both  of 
which  had  fidlen  into  disuse  in  the  time  of  Cicero^  ibid. 

The  Romans  derived  their  knowledge  of  augury  chiefly 
from  the  Tuscans;  and  anciendy  their  youth  used  to  be 
instructed  as  carefully  in  this  art,  as  afterwards  they  were  in 
the  Greek  literature,  Liv.  ix.  36.  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  9«  For  this 
purpose,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate^  six  of  the  sons  of  the 
kading  men  at  Rome,  were  sent  to  each  of  the  12  states  of 
Etruria,  to  be  taiK^ht,  •  Cic.  Div.i.  41.  Valerius  Maximus 
says,  ten,  i.  1.  n  should  probably  be  in  both  authors,  one 
to  each. 

Before  the  city  of  Rome  was  founded,  Romulus  and  Remus 
are  said  to  have  agreed  to  determine  by  augury  (auguriis 
legere)  who  should  give  name  to  tlie  new  city,  and  who 
should  govern  it  when  built.  Romulus  chose  the  Palatine 
hill,  and  Remus,  the  Aventine,  as  places  to  make  their 
observations  {templa  ad  inaugurifndum).   .  Six  ndtures  first 

appeared 
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a|[^>eared  as  an  omeo'or  augury  {at^mium)  to  Rcmiis;  and 
after  this  omen  was  juinounced  or  forimUy  declared  {nuaciato 
muguriOf  OTf  as  Cicaro  cal^  it»  decaniato,  DiTin.  L  47*  sea 
pi  81,  82%),  twelve  TuUores  appeared  lo  Romulus.  Whereupon 
each  was  saluted  king  by  his  own  party.  The  partizans'  of 
Remus  claimed  the  crown  to  him  from  hu  having  seen  the  omen 
first ;  those  of  Romulus,  from  the  number  of  birds.  Throuffh 
the  keenness  of  the  contest  they  came  to  blows,  and  m 
the  scuffle  Remus  felL  The  common  ^report  is,  that  Remus 
was  slain  by  Roipalus  for  having  in  derision  leapt  over  his 
walls,  Liv*  L  7* 

After  Romulus  it  became  customary  that  no  one  should 
enter  upon  an  office  without  consulting  the  auspices,  Dion/ft* 
iH.  35.  But  Dionysius  informs  us,  tmit  in  his  time,  this  cus- 
tom was  observed  merely  for  form's  sake.  In  the  morning  of 
the  day,  on  which  those  elected  were  to  enter  on  their  magis- 
tracy, they  rose  about  twilight  and  repeated  certain  prayera 
imder  the  open  air,  attended  by  an  augur,  who  told  them  that 
lightning  had  appwed  on  the  left,  which  was  esteemed  a  good 
omen,  although  no  such  thing  had  happened.  This  verbal 
declaration,  although  false,  was  reckoned  sufficient,  Diomfs.  it.  6. 
The  augurs  are  supposed  to  have  been  first  instituted  by 
Romulus,  three  in  number,  one  to  eadi  tribc^  Lav*  x.  6.,  as 
the  Hantspkes^  Dionyi.  ii.  22^  and  confirmed  by  Numa» 
^id.  64.  A  fourth  was  added,  probably  by  Servius  Tulliui^ 
when  he  increased  the  number  of  tribes,  and  divided  the  city 
into  four  tribes,  Id.  iv.  M.  Uv.  L  18.  '  The  augurs  were  at 
first  all  patricians ;  till  A.  U.  454.,  when  five  plebeians  werfe 
added,  Ldv.  x.  9»  Sylla  increased  their  number  to  fifteen, 
£f  m  Ep.  Ixxxix.  They  were  at  first  chosen,  as  the  other 
priests^  by  the  ComiUa  Cwriata^  Dionys.  ii.  64.,  and  afterwards 
underwent  the  same  changes  as  the  poniificeSf  Iav.  iii.  37. 
See  p.  266. 

The  chief  of  the  augurs  was  called  Maoisteb  CoiXBaii.     • 

The  augurs  enjoyed  this  singular  privilege^  that  of  whatever 

crime  they  were  guilty,  they  could  not  be  deprived  of  vtitoir 

office^  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  8.,  because^  as  Plutarch  says,  Q,  iZoMi.-97.» 

they  were  entrusted  with  the  secrets  of  the  empire. The 

laws  of  friendship  were  anciently  observed  with  ^reat.  care 
among  the  augurs,  and  no  one  was  admitted  mto  their 
namber  who  was  known  to  be  inimical  to  any  of  the  cdi^gr* 
Cic.  Earn.  iii.  10.  In  delivering  their  opinions  about  any 
thing  in  the  college^  the  precedency  was  always  given  to  ag^ 
Cic.  Sen.  18. 

.  As  the  Pontffices  prescribed  solemn  forms  and  ceremonial^  * 
ao  the  augurs  explained  all  omens,  Cic.  Hurv^*  9.    They  de- 
rived tokens  {signa)  of  fiiturity,  chiefly  ftomAf  seureas,  from 
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lypeiHMiii  in  ilbm  heavens,  »  thuader  or  l^fataihg)  from 
<ihe  siiiging  or  flight  of  binl^  StaL  TkA.  iii«  462^  from  the 
eftdng  of  chickens,  from  qukdnipedsi  and  from  unoommcm 
ooddentsi  called  Dira  t.  *a.  ■'  The  buxb  which  gave  omens 
by  singing  (oscines)  were  the  raven  {cormui\  the  crow 
{earmx),  we  owl  {noetua  vel  lmbo\  the  cock  {galhds  gatlina-' 
eeus)i  &C.  JFesfus.  Plin.  x*  20.  &  22.  29.  si  43*  —  by  flight 
(ALITB8  vd  PB^PKTEs),  were  the  eajj^e,  vulture;  &c.  ib.  GetL 
vi.  6.  &m  m  Fir;.  .^3&t*  iii.  361.  Cic.  Div.  i.  47.  JV^/.  />• 
ii.  64.-^  by  feeding  chickens  (pulli),  Cic.  Div.  ii.  34.  (see 
p.  82.)  much  attended  to  in  war,  Plin.  x.  22.  s.  24.  TJv. 
K.  40.,  and  contempt  of  their  intimations  was  supposed  to  oc- 
casion signal  misfortunes ;  as  in  the  case  of  P.  Claudias  in  the 
first  Punic  war,  who,  when  the  person  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  chickens  (puIlarius)  told  him  that  they  would  not  eat, 
which  was  esteemed  a  bad  omen,  ordered  them  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sea,  saying^  Then  let  them  drink.  After  which, 
engaging  the  enemy,  he  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  bis 
fleet,  Gic  Nat.  D.  ii.  3.  Div.  i.  16.  IJiv.  Epit^  xix.  Voter. 
Mom.  L  4.  3.  Concerning  ominous  birds,  &c.  see  Stat.  Theb. 
iii.  502,  &C. 

The  badges  of  the  avgiuv  {OmamentaauguraUa^  Liv.  x.  7-) 
were^  1.  A  kind  of  robe  called  TRABEA^  striped  with  purple 
{^gata  vel  palmatOj  a  trabibus  dicta)^  aocordii^  to  Servins, 
made  of.  purple  and  scarlet  {ex  purpurd  et  coceo  mistum)^  in 
Virg.  Mn.  vii.  612.  So  Dionysius,  speaking  of  the  dress  of 
the  Salii,  ii.  70.,  who  describes  it  as  fastened  with  dasps,  ibid.  $ 
hence  bibaphtmiy  i.  e.  purpuram  bis  tinctam,  cqgitarej  to  deftire 
to  be  made  an  augur,  Cic.  Fam.  ii.  16.,  bibapho  vesttre,  tom^e 
one^  Att.  ii.  9..  2.  A  cap  of  a  conical  shape,  like  that  of 

the  PontifioeSi  ibid. 3.  A  crooked  sta£^  whkh  diey  ciirried 

in  their  right  hand  to  mark  out  the  quarters  of  the  heavens 
(quo  regianes  cceU  detemUnarent),  called  UTUUS,  {bacuiue  V. 
"Um^  sine  nodo  aduncug^  Liv.  i.  18.  Incurvum  et  leviier  a  sufmno 
if^kMum  baciilwn^  quod  ab  ejus  lOuij  quo  canituTf  similitudine 
nomen  ittoenit^  Cic  Divin.  i.  1 7*  Virga  brevis^  in  parte  fua 
robusiior  est,  ineurooj  Gell.  v.  8.) 

An  augur  made  his  observations  on  the  heavens  (SERVA* 
'BAT  detoslo,  v«  ctshmf  Cic.  Div.  iL  35.  Dom.  15.  Phil.  ii.  32. 
X«ucan«  i*  601.  v.  395.)  usually  in  the  dead  of  the  night  {post 
mediam  noctem,  GrelL  iii.  2.,  media  noete,  Liv.  xxxiv.  14.  cum 
est  aoLBNTiUBS,  Festus  s  nocte  silentio,  Liv.  ix.  38.  viii.  28., 
aperto  coelo,  ita  ut  apertis  uti  lieeatlucemis^  Plutarch.  Q.  R.  7 1 . 
Id  sUentium  didmus  in  auspicto,  quod  omni  utio  carets  Cic  Div.. 
jL4Ak\  or  about  twilight,  Diom^s.  ii.  5. 

The  augur  took  his  station  on  an  elevated  plaoe^  called  arx 
or  moRLUH^  lao.  L  18.,  oe?  tabxrnaculum,  Iav.  iv.  7-  Oic 
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Dil>.  n.  35.5  which  Plutarch  calls  a-xiiwi^  in  MearcdL  p,  SOO'.*^— 
where  the  view  was  open  on  all  sides ;  and  to  make  it  so, 
boildlngtf  were  sometimes  polled  down.  Having  first  offered 
up  sacrifices)  and  uttered  a  soleom  prayer,  (bfvata^  plur. 
Serv.  Virg.  .^n.  vi.  197^  whence  effari  templumy  to  conse^ 
crate,  Cic,  Alt.  xiii«  42.,  hinc  fana  nomituitai  qudd  pontificts  in 
sacrando  fati  sunt  /inem,  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  7.)  he  sat  down  {sedem 
cepit  in  solida  sellA)  with  his  head  covered  {capite  vdata\ 
and,  according  to  Livy,  i.  18^  with  his  face  turned  to  the 
east ;  so  that  the  parts  towards  the  south  were  on  the  right 
{partes  dextra)^  and  those  towards  the  north  on  the  left 
(J^mai).  Then  he  determined  with  his  Ututts  the  remons  of  the 
lieavens  from  east  to  west,  and  marlced  in  his  mind  some  ob« 
jects  straight  forward  (signum  contra  animo  Jmivit),  at  as  great 
a  distance  as  his  eyes  could  reach;  within  which  boundaries 
he  should  make  his  observation,  lAv.  i.  18.  This  space  was 
also  called  TEMPLUM,  (a  tuendo;  locus  auguf^i  aut  auspidi 
causA  quibusdam  conceptis  verbis  ^finitus,  Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  2.  Do- 
nat.  in  Ter.  iii.  5.  42.)  Dionysius  gives  the  same  description 
with  Livy  of  the  position  of  the  augur,  and  of  the  quarters  of 
the  heavens,  ii.  5. ;  so  Hyginus,  de  limit.  '  But  Varro  makes 
the  augur  look  towards  the  south,  which  he  calls  pars  antxca  ; 
consequently,  the  pars  sinistra  was  on  the  east,  and  -dextra  on 
the  west :  that  on  the  north  he  calls  posttcOf  ibid.  In  what- 
ever position  the  augur  stood,  omens  on  the  left  among  the 
Romans  were  reckoned  lucky,  Pkmt.  Pseud*  ii.  4.  7^-  JEpid. 
iL  2.  \.  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  ii.  693.  ix.  631.  Stai.  Theh. 
iii.  493.  Cic*  Le^*  iii.  3.  Dvo»  ii.  35.  GeU.  v.  12.  Chid^ 
Trist.  i.  8.  49.  Diom/s.  Ii.  5.;  but  sometimes  omens  on  the 
left  are  called  unlucky,  Virg*  Ed,  i.  18.  ix.  15.  Suet.  CL  7* 
Fit.  9*  Odd.  Epist.  ii.  115.  Trist.  iv.  3.  69.,  in  imitation 
€i  the  Greeks,  among  whom  augurs  stood  with  their  faces  to 
the  north ;  and  then  the  east,  which  was  the  lucky  quarter, 
was  on  the  right.  {Sinistrum^  quod  bonum  5iY,  nostri  nomna'- 
verunt  estemij  (sc  Crraci,)  dextrunty  Cic.  Div.  ii.  36.)  Hence 
dexter  is  often  put  for  /elix  vel  fausins^  lucky  or  propitious, 
Virg.  JBn.  iv.  579.  viii.  302.,  and  sinister  for  infeliXf  infaustus^ 
velJunestuSf  unlucky  or  unikvourable,  Id.  1.444.  Plin.  Ep. 
i.  9.  vii.  28.     Tacit.  Hist.  v.  5.     Thunder  on  the  left  was  a 

food  omen  for  every  thing  else  but  holding  the  comitia^  Cic. 
>iv.  ii.  18.  35.  The  croaking  of  a  raven  (conms)  on  the  right, 
and  of  a  crow  {cornix)  on  the  left,  was  reckoned  fortunate, 
and  vice  versd^  Cic  Div.  i.  7*  39.  In  short,  the  whole  art  of 
augury  among  the  Romans  was  involved  in  uncertainty,  ikid^ 
It  seems  to  hove  been  at  first  contrived,  and  afterwards  cnlti- 
vated  chiefly  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  leading  men  over 
the  mtdtiiude. 
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The  Romaoft  took  omens  {omitui  capiabarU)  also  from  quid- 
rupeds  crosung  the  way  or  appearing  in  an  unaccustomed- 
j^laoe  {Juoenal.  xiii.  62.  Herat.  Od.  iiu  27.  Iav.  xxi.  tdt. 
xm.  \.)^  from  sneezing  {es  siemuiatione\  spilling  salt  on  the 
tabt^  and  other  accidents  of  that  kind,  which  were  called  Diba, 
sc*  signer  or  Dirje^  Cic.  de  Dimnat.  i.  16.  u.  40.  Dio.  xl.  18* 
(kid.  Amor.  \.  \2.  These  the  augurs  explained,  and  taught 
bow  they  should  be  expiated.  When  they  did  so,  they  were  said 
cQinmaiaiii^  Cic.  Amic.  2.  If  the  omen  was  good,  tbe  phrase 
was,  Impetritum,  ikauguratum  est,  Plmxt.  dsin.  ii.  11.,  and 
hence  it  was  called,  Augurium  impeirativum  vel  optatum^  Serv. 
in  Virg.  ^n.  v.  190.  Many  curious  instances  of  Roman 
superstition,  with  respect  to  omens  and  other  things,  are 
enumerated,  Hin.  28.  2.,  as.  among  the  Greeks,  Pausan. 
br.  13.  —  Caesar,  in  landing  at  Adrumetum  in  Africa  wi)Ji  bis 
army,  happened  to  fall  on  his  face,  which  was  reckoned  a  bad 
omen ;  but  be,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  turned  it  to  the 
oontrary :  For,  taking  hola  of  the  ground  with  his  right  hand,, 
and  kissing  it,  as  if  he  had  fallen  on  purpose,  he  exclaimed^ 
I  take  possession  of  thee,  O  Africa  (Teneo  T£,  Africa),  Dfo. 
xlii.^.    Suel.Jid.59. 

Future  events  were  also  prognosticated  by  drawing  lot^ 
{miibus  ducendis^  Cic.  Div.  ii.  33.,  thus  Oraada  smiibus  aquattB 
duamturi  Id.  i*  18.,  that  is,  being  so  adjusted,  that  they  bad 
all  an  equal  chance  of  coming  out  first,  PUad.  Cos.  ii.  6.  S$*) 
These  lots  were  a  kind  of  dice  {tali  v.  tesserai)  made  of  wood» 
Plaut.  Cas.  ii.  6.  32.,  gold.  Suet.  Tib,  14.,  or  other  matter, 
Plaut.  ibid.  46.  Pausan.  Messen.  \y.  3.  EUac.  v.  25.,  with 
certain  letters,  words,  or  marks  inscribed  on  them,  Cic.  DiVm 
ii.  41.  They  were  thrown  commonly  into  an  urn,  ibid.^ 
sometimes  filled  with  water,  Plaut.  ibid.  S8«  33.,  and  drawn 
out  by  the  hand  of  a  boy,  or  of  the  person  who  consulted  the. 
oracle.  The  priests  of  the  temple  ^cplaioed  the  import  of 
them,  Cic.  Div.  i.  34.  The  lots  were  sometimes  thrown,  like 
common  dice,  and  the  throws  esteemed  &Tourable  or  not,  as 
in  playing,  Suet.  Tib.  14.  Prqpert.  iv.  9. 19.  SoRTEs  denotes. 
Qot  only  tlie  lots  th^seWes,  and  the  answer  xeturned  finom 
the  explanation  of  them,  thus.  Series  ipsas  et  cetera^  qua  erant 
ad  sortem^  i.  e*  ad  responsum  reddendum  parata^  disturbcpvit 
aimia,  Cic.  Div.  i.  34.  Liv.  viiL  24.,  but  also  any  Terbal 
responses  whatever  of  an  oracle,  {sortes  qua  vaticinatione /un^ 
duntur^  qua  oracla  verius  dscimus^)  Cic.  Div.  ii.  33.  56«  ' 
Dicta  per  carmina  sortes^  Horat.  Art.  p.  403.  So  Lin.  L  56. 
V.  15.  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  3^6.  vL  72.  Omd.  Ma.  \.  368.  381,  Sec 
Thus  Ohaculum,  is  put  both  for  the  temfde,  Cic.  FotU.  10. 
Ep.  ad  firut.  2.  and  the  answer  given  in  it,  Cic.  Div.  i.  1.  34. 
51,  &c     TacA^  calls  by  the  name  of  &>rles.  the  JWmer 
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which  the  Oermans  used  to  form  conjectures  abont  futurity: 
Thej  cut  the  branch  of  a  tree  into  small  parts  or  slips  {tn 
sHrculos)t  and  distinmiishing  these  slips  by  certain  marks, 
scattered  them  at  random  {temere  acfortuito)  on  a  white  cloth, 
.Then  a  priest,  if  the  presage  was  made  for  the  public  [si  puh^ 
lid  consideretur\  if  in  private,  the  master  of  a  family,  having 
prayed  to  the  gods,  and  looking  to  heaven,  took  up  each  era 
the  slips  three  times,  and  interpreted  it  according  to  the  mark 
impressed  on  it,  Tadt.  de  Mor.  G.  iO«  Of  prophetic  lots, 
those  of  Prseneste  were  the  most  famous,  Cic,  Div.  ii,  41. 
Suet.  Tib.  63.  DmniU  15.  SUU.  Sylv.  i.  S.  80.  Livv  mentions 
among  unlucky  oinens  the  lots  of  Cssre  to  have  oeen  dimi- 
nished in  their  balk  (extenuataf)^  xxi.  62.^  and  of  Falerit, 
xzii.  L  — -  Omens  of  futurity  were  also  taken  from  names, 
Plata.  Pers.  iv.  4.  73.  Bacch.  ii.  3.  50.  Those  who  foretold 
futurity  by  lots  or  in  any  manner  whatever,  were  called  Sorti- 
xiai,  Lucan.  ix.  581.,  which  name  Isidonis  applies  to  those 
who,  upon  opening  any  book  at  random,  formed  conjectures 
from  the  meaning  of  the  first  line  or  passage  which  happened 
to  cast  up,  viiL  9.  Hence  in  later  writers  we  read  of  the 
SoRTES  ViRGiLiANJB,  Homerictej  8lc.  Sometimes  select  verses 
were  written  on  slips  of  paper  (tn  pittaciis\  and  being  thrown 
into  an  urn,  were  drawn  out  like  common  lots ;  whence  of 
these  it  was  said,  Sars  excidity  Spartiah.  Adrian.  2.  Lamprid. 
Alex.  Sev.  14.  —  Those  who  foretold  fiiture  events  by  observing 
the  stars,  were  called  Astbologi,  Cic.  Divin.  i.  38,  39.  ii.  4t. 
Ver.  \u  52.  Mathematzci^  Sttet.  Aug.  94.  Tib.  CaL  57* 
TaeiL  Hist.  i.  22.  %ha>enal.  vL  561.  xiv.  248.  GsNETHLxici, 
QeU.  xiv.  1.  from  geriHsis  vd  geniiuray  the  nativity  or  natal 
hour  of  any  one;,  or  the  star  which  happened  to  be  then, 
rking  {ndus  tiattditiumj  Cic.  Div.  ii.  43.)  Juvenal,  xiv.  248. 
Suet  Tit  9.,  and  which  was  supposed  to  determine  his  future 
fortune:  called  also  HorostiSpus  (ab  hard  inspiciendd\  thus, 
GeminoSy  horoscopey  varo  (for  XMtio)  products  genio ;  O  natal 
hour,  although  one  and  the  sam^  thou  producest  twins  of 
different  dispositions,  Pers.  vi.  1 8.  Hence  a  person  was  said 
habere  imperaloriam  genesimj  to  whom  an  astrologer  had  fore* 
told  at  his  birth  that  he  would  be  emperor,  Stet.  Vesp.  14. 
Dom.  10#  Hiose  astrolc^rs  were  also  called  CAaldai  or 
Babtlonii^  because  they  came  originally  from  Chaldaea  or 
Babylonia^  Strab.  xvi.  739.,  or  Mewpoiamia^  i.  e.  the  country 
between  the  conflux  of  die  Euphrates  and  Hgris,  Plin.  vi.  28* 
Diodor.  ii.  29.  Hence  Cfuddaicis  rationibus  eruditus,  skilled 
in  astrology,  Cic.  Div.  ii.  47.  Babj/Umica  doctrinoy  astrology, 
iMcret.  ▼.  ^2S.  —  nee  Bahflonios  tentaris  ntmerosj  and  do  not 
try  astrological  calculations,  i.  e.  do  not  consult  an  astrologer, 
Herat.  Od.  i.  11.,  who  used  to  have  a  book,  [Bphemhisy  v. 
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plur.  --UdeSf)  in  which  the  rising  and  aetting,  the  conjanction, 
and  other  appearances  of  the  stars  were  calculated.  Some 
persons  were  so  superstitious,  that  in  the  mort  trivial  affiurs  of 
life  they  had  recourse  to  such  books,  Plin.  29.  1.,  which  Jave- 
nal  ridicules,  vi.  576.  An  Asiatic  astrologer  (Phryx  Augur^ 
et  Indus)i  skilled  in  astronomy  (astrorum  mundique  periius\ 
was  consulted  by  the  rich ;  the  poor  applied  to  common  for- 
tune-tellers {sortilSgi  vel  divini),  who  usually  sat  in  the  Circus 
MaximuSf  ibid.,  which  is  therefore  called  by  Horace,  fallax^ 
Sat.  i.  6.  lis.* 

Those  who  foretold  future  events  by  interpreting  dreams^ 
were  called,  Conjectores;  by  apparent  inq[>iration,  Ai^riiM^  r* 
dixdfd ;  votes  v.  vaticinatoreSj  Sec. 

Persons  disordered  in  their  mind  {melanckolicii  cardiacij  et 
phreneHci),  were  supposed  to  possess  the  faculty  of  presaging 
future  etents,  Cic.  Div.  i.  38.  These  were  called  by  various 
/Other  names;  CERRITI  or  CefUi,  Plant.  Amph.  ii.  2.  144. 
Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  278.,  because  Ceres  was  supposed  some- 
dmes  to  deprive  her  worshippers  of  their  reason,  Non,  i.  213. ; 
also  Labvati,  Larvarum  pkni,  i.  e.  Jurtosi  et  mente  moti,  quasi 
Larvis  et  spectris  eaierritt,  Festus*  Plant  Men.  v.  4.  2.,  and 
Lt<M[phatici,  or  lymphatij  Virg.  ^n.  vii.  377-  Liv.  vii.  17. 
{a  mfinphis  in  Jurorem  acti^  vu/x^oAi]ttoi,  Varro  L,  L.  vi.  5.  qui 
tpeciem  guandam  ejbnte^  id  est  effigiem  nympha  viderjintj  Festus% 
because  the  nymphs  made  those  who  saw  them  mad,  Omd.  J^. 
iv«  49.  Isidore  makes  lymphaticus  the  same  with  one  seized 
with  the  hydrophobia  (qui  aquatn  timeaty  uS^of  o/3o^),  x.  litera 
Lh  PavoT  lymphaticusy  a  panic  fear,  Liv.  x.  28.  Senec.  Ep. 
13.  Numtni  auri  lymphaticiy  burning  in  the  pocket,  as  en^^er 
to  get  out,  or  to  be  spent,  Plaut.  Pcen.  i.  2.  132.  l£ns 
lymphata  Maraotico^  intoxicated,  Horat.  Od.  i.  37.  14.  As 
hellebore  was  used  in  curing  those  who  were  mad,  hence  die-- 
borosus  for  insanus^  Plant  Rud.  iv.  3.  67.  Those  transported 
with  religious  enthusiasm  were  called  FanItici,  JuoenaL 
ii.  1 13.  iv.  123.  Cic.  Divin.  ii;  57'  Dam.  60.^  from  fanvm,  a 
fariy  because  it  was  consecrated  by  a  set  form  of  words 
(fando)^  Festus,  &  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  7-  —  or  from  Faunus 
{qui  primus  fani  conditor  JUit),  Serv.  in  Virg.  G.  1 .  10. 
From  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  persons  labouring  under 
certain  kinds  of  insanity,  they  are  caUad  by  later  writers 
LUNATICI. 

HARUSPICES  (ab  haruga,  i.  e.  ab  hostidy  Donat.  in  Ter. 
Phorm.  iv.  4.  28.  vel  potius  a  victimise  aut  extis  victimarum 

*  If  tht  predictions  of  astrologers  proved  false^  tbey  were  sometimes  put 
to  'death;  but  if  prue,  they  were  richly  rewarded,  and  luMy  nspectad^ 
^U€t.  Tib.  U,  Tac.  An,  6.  20.  26.  IHo.'bs.  U. 
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in  ara  ipqMcicocUs);  called  also  Extwigxs,  Ck*  Dku  iL  IL 
Non*  1.  53.,  who  ^examined  the  victims  and  their  entrails  after 
they  were  sacrificed,  and  froai  thence  deriyed  omens  of  iii- 
turi^,  Sto^.  Tit«6.  ill.  456. ;  also  fr«xn  the  flame^  smoke,  9ai 
other  circomatanoes  attending  the  sacrifice;  as  if  the  victim 
came  to  the  altar  without  resistance^  stood  there  quietly,  fdl 
by  one  stroke^  bled  freely,  &c.  These  were  favourable  signs, 
ilie  contrary  are  enumerated,  Virg.  G.  iiL  486.  Jjucan. 
i.  609,  &C.  They  also  explained  prodkne%  Cic.  Qu.  iiu  3« 
Div.  i.  3.  Suet.  A¥g.  29.  Plin.  vii.  3.  Their  office  reaeni^led 
0iat  of  the  a^ffurs ;  but  tbev  were  not  esteemed  so  hpnour* 
aUe:  hence,  wnen  Julius  Ueesar  admitted  Ruspina,  one  of 
tfaiem,  into  the  senate,  Cicero  represents  it  as  an  indignity  to 
the  order,  Fam*  vL  18.  Their  art  was  called  Habuspicin4« 
V.  haruspicum  discipUtuh  Cia  Div.  i.  2.  41.,  derived  firom 
Etruria,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  discovei^ed  by  one 
Tagus,  Cic.  Dw*  ii*  23.  Odd.  Met.  xv.  553.  Isncan.  \.  637. 
CaUorin.  mU.  d.  4.,  and  whence  Haruspices  were  often 
sent  for  to  lUan^  Lac.  v«  15.;xxvii.  37.  Cif.  Cat.  m.  8* 
JMcarin  i.  584*  Martial,  iii.  24.  3.  They  sometimes  cama 
fix>m  the  East ;  thua  Armenius  vel  Comagenus  harv^pea^  JovenaL 
vL  549.  Females  also  practised  this  art  ( ARcrspic4B),  JPUwt. 
Mil*  Glor^  Hi.  1.  99.  The  college  of  the  Haruspicfis  was 
instituted  by  Ronmlus,  Diomfs.  ii.  22.  Of  what  number  it 
consisted  is  uncertain.  Their  chief  was  called  Sumhijs  Ha- 
Rusp^x,  Cic.  Div.  ii.  24. 

Cato  used  to  say,  he  was  surprised  that  the  Haruspices  did 
not  laugh  when  they  saw  one  another,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  i.  2S. 
Divia.  ii.  24.,  their  art  was  so  ridiculous ;  and  yet  wonderful 
instanees  are  recorded  of  the  truth  of  their  predictions,  Uv* 
XXV.  1£.  SaUmt.  Jug.  63.  TaeU.  Hist.  i.  21.  Suet.  Gali.ld. 
Suet.  C€$.  81.   JXo.  xliv.  18. 

III.  QUINDECEMVIRI  sacHs  facimdis,  who  had  the 
diaige  of  the  Sit^lline  books,  inspected  them  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  senate  !in  dangerous  junctures,  and  penormed 
the  sacrifices  which  th^  enjoined.  It  belonged  to  them  in 
particular  to  celebrate  the  secular  games,  Horat.  de  Carm.  Sac. 
72.  Tmt.  Jmusk  ii.  11.  vi.  12.,  and  those  of  Apollo,  Dip. 
Uv.  19.  They  are  said  to  have  been  instituted  on  the  following 
occasion. 

•^  A  ceitaia  woman,  called  Amalthaea,  from  a  foreign  coun^^ 
is  said  to  faav^  come  to  Tarquinius  Superbus,  wishing  toseU 
nine  books  of  Sibylline  or  jNrophetic  oracles*  But  upon 
Taeqoiii'a  refusal  to  give  her  the  price  whidi  she  asked,  she 
went  Away,  and  burnt  three  of  them.  Returning  soon  after, 
she  sought  the  same  price  for.  the  remaming  mu    Wb^eupon 
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being  ridiculed  by  the  king,  as  a  Bcnseleu  old  womaiif  she 
went  and  burnt  other  three ;  and  coming  back  still  demanded 
the  same  price  for  the  three  which  remained.  GelliuB  sajs 
that  the  books  were  burnt  in  the  king^s  presosce^  i.  19. 
Tarquin,  surprised  at  the  strange  conduct  of  the  woman^ 
consuked  the  augurs  what  to  do.  They  r^etting  the  loss 
of  the  books,  which  had  been  destroyed,  advised  the  king 
to  give  the  price  required.  The  woman  therefore  having 
delivered  the  books,  and  having  desired  them  to  be  carefully 
kept,  disappeared;  and  was  never  afterwards  seen,  Dionj^ 
iv.  62.  Lactant.  i.  6..  GeU.  i*  19.  Pliny  says  she  burnt 
two  books,  and  only  preserved  one,  PUn.  xiii.  13.  s.  87. 
Tacquin  committed  the  care  of  these  books,  called  Libri 
SiBYLLiNi,  ibid,  or  versus,  Horat.  Carm  Sac.  5.  Cie.  Yerr. 
iv.  49.,  to  two  men  {Duumviri)  of  iHustrious  birth,  Dicrn^^ 
ibid,  one  of  whom,  called  Atilius,  Dionys.  iv.  62.,  or  TulliD% 
Valer.  Maximusj  u  1. 13.,  he  is  said  to  have  punished,  for 
being  un£uth(ul  to  his  trust,  by  ordering  him  to  be  sewed  up 
alive  in  a  sack  {in  odeum  insui)^  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  iUdLf 
the  punishment  afterwards  inflicted  on  parricides,  Cic  Rose* 
Am.  25.~In  the  year  387.  ten  men  {decemviri)  were  ap* 
pointed  for  this  purpose,  five  patricians  and  five  plebeians, 
Liv^  vi.  37.  42. ;  afterwards  fifteen,  as  it  is  thought,  by  Sylla, 
Sero.  in  Pirg.  JEn.  vi.  73.  Julius  Csesar  made  them  sijOeoi, 
Dio.  xlii.  51.  xliii.  51.  They  were  created  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Pani^lces^  Dio.  liv.  19.  See  LeaDomkia^ 
The  chief  of  them  was  called  Maqistkr  Collbsii,  FUn. 
xx^ii.  2. 

These  Sibylline  books  were  supposed  to  contain  the  fate  of 
the  Roman  empire,  Liv.  xxxviii.  45.,  and  therefore,  in 
public  danger  or  calamity,  the  keepers  of  them  were  fre- 
quently ordered  by  the  senate  to  inspect  {adire^  inspicere  v. 
cansulere)  them,  Zdv.  iii.  10.  v.  13.  vii.  27*  xi.  12.  xxi.  62. 
xxii.  9.  xxix.10.  xxxvi.27.  xli.21.  They  were  kept  in  a 
stone  chest  below  ground  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  CapitolinDs. 
But  the  Capitol  being  burnt  in  the  Marsic  war,  the  Sibylline 
books  were  destroyed  together  with  it,  A.  U.  670.  Where- 
upon ambassadors  were  sent  every  where  to  coUect  the  oracles 
of  the  Sibyls,  Tacit.  Annul,  vi.  12.  For  there  were  other 
prophetic  women  besides  the  one  who  came  to  Tarquin, 
JPausan.  x.  12.  Lactantins  firom  Varro  mentions  ten,  L  6* 
iBlian,  four,  xiL  35.  Pliny  says  there  were  stfttues  of  three 
Sibyls  near  the  Rostra  in  the  Forum,'  xxxiv.  5.  s.  JO.  The 
chief  was  the  Sibyl  of  Cumae  (Sibylla  Cumaa),  whom  JEbcbb 
is  supposed  to  have  consulted;  called  by  Virgil 
iBn.vi.  36.98.,  from  her  a^e,  longavUf  391.,  vivaXf 
Met.  xiv.  104.,  and  the  Sibyl  of  Erythrsi,   a  city  of  Ionise 
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(EamnLSA  Sibtlla),  Cic.  Divin*  1.  IS.^  who  used  to  utter 
ber  oracles  with  such  aiiibiguitjr,  that  whatever  happoMd,  she 
might  seem  to  have  predicted  it^  id.  \u  54.,  as  the  priestess  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  Pausan.  iv.  12,  &c.;  the  verses,  however^ 
were  so  contrived,  that  the  first  letters  of  them  joined  together 
made  some  sense ;  hence  called  AcRoariCHis,  or  in  the  plural 
aerosticMdet  (^x^s*i;(ffi^),  Dionys.  iv.  62*  Christian  writers 
often  quote  the  Sibylline  verses  in  support  of  Christianity ; 
as  Lactantius,  i.6«  li.  11,  12.  iv.  6.;  but  these  appear  to  have 
been  fabricated. 

'  From  the  various  Sibylline  verses  thus  collected,  the  Qjdnde-' 
cemoiri  made  out  new  books ;  which  Augustus  (after  having 
burnt  all  other  prophetic  books,  ^fV/fa  librif  both  Greek 
and  Latin,  above  2000)  deposited  in  two  gilt  cases  (JinruUz 
aiurati8)y  under  the  base  of  the  statue  of  Apollo^  in  the  te)n- 
pie  of  that  god  on  tly  Palatine  hiD^  Suet.  Aug.  31.,  to  which 
Virgil  alludes,  J&t.  vi;  69,  &&,  having  first  caused  the  priesU 
to  write  over  with  theit  own  hands  a  new  copy  of  them,  because 
the  former  books  werefiuling  with  age^  Dio.  liv.  17* 

The  Qiiindecemviri  were  exempted  from  the  obligation  of 
serving  in  the  army,  and  from  other  offices  in  the  cit)r.  Their 
priesthood  was  for  lii^  Dianys,  iv.  62.  They  were  properly 
the  priests  of  Apollo;  and  hence  each  of  them  had  at  his 
house  a  brazen  tripod,  {oortina  vel  tripus,)  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn^ 
ill.  S82.  Val.  Flac.  i.  5.,  as  being  sacred  to  Apollo,  Suei.  Aug. 
52.  Similar  to  that  on. which  the  priestess  of  Delphi  sat, 
-which  Servius  makes  a  three-footed  stool  or  table  {mensa), 
ibid.  360.,  but  others,  a  vase  with  three  feet  and  a  covering, 
properly  called  Cortina  (6XjMf),  which  also  signifies  a  large 
round  cauldron,  i%n»xxxv.  11.  s.41.  Farr.£«kZ#.vi.  3.,  often 
put  tor  the  whole  tripod,  or  for  the  oracle,  Virg,  .Xn.  vi.  347- 
liL  92.  Omd.  Met.  xv.  635.  PUn.  zxxiv.  3.  s.  8. ;  hence  /ripo- 
dat  S0iiire^  to  understand  the  oracles  of  Apollo,  Virg.  JEn.  vi. 
360.  When  tripods  are  said  to  have  been  given  in  a  present,'' 
vases  or  cups  supported  on  three  feet  are  understood,  Virg. 
JBn.  V.  1 10.  Horat.  Od.  iv.  8. 3.  Nep.  Pom.  1 .  Omd.  Her.  ilL 
32.  Suet.  Aug.  52«,  such  as  are  to  be  seen  on  ancient  coins. 

IV.  SEPTEMVIRI  epuUmum^  who  prepared  the  sacred 
leasts  at  games,  processions,  and  other  solemn  occasions. 

It  was  customary  among  the  Romans  to.  decree  feasts  to 
the  gods,  in  order  to  appease  their  wrath,  especially  to  Jupi- 
ter Upidum  JamSj  v.  -i),  during  the  public  games  {ludorum 
eausi)^  Liv.  xxv.  2.  xxvii.  38.  xxix.  38.  Jin.  xxx.  39.  xxxi.  4. 
xxxii.  7*  These  sacred  entertainments  became  so  numerous, 
that  the  Pmuykes  could  no  longer  attend  to  them ;  on  which 

account. 
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SLtcaaatf  tfak  order  of  priests  was  instituted  to  act  as  their 
assistants.  They  were  first  created  A.  557*)  three  in  number 
(Triumviri  Epulone8)i  Liv.  xiociii.  44.  Cic.  Orat.  iii.  19.» 
and  were  allowed  to  wear  the  U^a  praiecta^  as  the  Poniificeif 
ibid.  In  the  sing.  Triubctir  Efulo,  /qLxI.  42.  Their  niun* 
ber  was  increased  to  seven,  k  is  thought  by  Sylla,  GdL  L 
12.  sing.  Septemyirque  Evvi,isJistiSi  Lucan.  i.  602.  If  any 
thing  had  been  neglected  or  wrongly  performed  in  the  public 
sanies,  the  Eptdoties  reported  it  {i^erebant)  to  the  Pontifiees  ^ 
by  whose  decree  the  games  on  that  account  were  sometimes 
celebrated  anew,  Cic.  Harusp.  10^  Liv.  ibid.  The  sacred  feasts 
were  prepared  with  great  magnificence ;  hence,  Catue  pontic 
Jlasmj  V.  potuykalesi  et  attgurales,  for  sumptuous  entertainments^ 
Horat.  Od.  ii.  14.  28.     Macrob.  SaL  ii.  9. 

The  PofUi/keSf  Augures^  Septemoivi,  Epuhnesy  and  Quinde^ 
cemioiriy  vrere  called  the  four  colleges  of  priests,  {na^oL^g 
Ufo$vwMf  Dio.  liii.  1.  SacerdaUs  summorum  golleoiorum. 
Suet.  Aug,  101.)  When  divine  honours  were  decreed  Co 
Augustus,  after  his  death,  a  fifth  college  was  added,  com-* 
posed  of  his  priests:  hence  called  Collegium  Sodaliumf 
AuGUSTALii&M,  Tacit.  Armal.  iii.  64.  Dio.  Ivi.  46.  Ifiii.  I2» 
So  Flatialium  ccUcgitmij  the  priests  of  Titus  and  Vespasian^ 
Smet.  Dmn.  4.  But  the  name  of  COLLEGIUM  was  applied 
not  only  Co  some  other  fraternities  of  priests,  Iav.  xxxvi.  3.^ 
but  to  any  number  of  men  joined  in  the  same  offioe;  as  the 
Consuls,  Liv.  X.  22. 24.,  Praet^H'S,  Cic.  Off.  iiL  20.,  Quaestors, 
S»it.  Claud.  24.,  Tribunes,  Cic.  Dom.  18.,  also  to  any  bodjr 
of  merchants,  Liv.n.  27. ^  or  mechanics,  Plin.  xxxiv.  1.  PUnm 
Ep.  X.  42.,  to  those  who  lived  in  the  Capitol,  Ldv.  v.  50.  52., 
even  to  an  assemblage  of  the  meanest  citizens,  Cic.  Dom.  2B.p 
or  slaves,  Cie.  post  red.  in  Sen.  1 3.  &«/.  26.  Pis.  4. 
'  To  each  of  the  colleges  of  Pontifiees^  Augures^  and  Quinde^ 
cemoirif  Julius  Caesar  added  one,  Dio.  xlii.  5  i .,  and  to  the 
Septemvirif  three.  Id.  xlii.^n.  After  the  battle  of  Actuim 
a  power  was  granted  to  Augustus  of  adding  to  these  colleges 
as  many  extraordinary  members  as  he  thought  proper ;  whidi 
power  was  exercised  by  the  succeeding  emper(H*s,  so  that 
the  number  of  those  colleges  was  thenceforth  very  uncertain, 
Dio.  Ii.  20.  liii.  17.  They  seem  however  to  have  retained 
their  ancient  names;  thus,  Tacitus  calls  himwM  Qfiindecewh' 
^irali  sacerdotio pmdituSi  Ann.  xi.  11.,  and  Pliny  men tiona  a 
Septemvir  Epulonvm,  Ep.  ii.  11, 

It  was  anciently  ordained  by  law,  that  two  perscvis  of  tbe 
same  family  (ht  nj;  oAn^f  cvY/iveias)  should  not  enjoy  the  auom 
priesthood,  Dio.  xxxix.  17.  But  under  the  Emperors  this 
regulation  was  disregarded. 

The 
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The  other  fratenikkg  of  priests  were  less  contiderable^ 
although  composed  of  persons  of  distinguished  rank. 

i.  FJ^ATRES  AMBARVALES,  twelve  in  number,  who 
o|6ere^  up  sacrifices  for  the  fertility  of  the  ground  {ut  arra 
yhsges/errefit),  Varr.  iv.  1$«,  which  were  called  Sacra  Ambar^ 
v^jdiuy  t^ecauge  the  yicljm  was  carried  round  the  fields,  {arva 
ambiebatf  ter  circum  ibat  hoHiafruges^  ^irg.  G.  i.  345.  Hence 
they  were  said  agyos  lustrare;.  Id*  EcL  v.  7  5.,  et  purgare, 
Tib^U^  ii.  1.  1. 17 »,  Bf^  the  yictim  was  called  Hostia  ambak- 
VALifi,  Festm.  Macrob,  Sat.  iii.  5.)  attended  with  a  crowd  of 
country  people^  having  their  temples  bound  with  garlands  of 
oak  leaves,  .dancing  and  singing  the  praises  of  Ceres;  to  whom 
libations  were  mede  of  honey  diluted  with  milk  and  wine^ 
{cui  tu  lactefavosj  i.  e«  mel,  et  mitt  dibse  Baccko,  ^i^-  'Q*  i* 
344«) ;  these  sacred  rites  were  performed  before  they  b^[an  to 
reap,  privately  as  well  as  publicly,  ibid.  347* 

This  order  of  priests  is  said  to  have  been « instituted  by 
Homulos  in  honour,  of  his  nurse  Acca  Laurentia,  who  had 
12  sons,  and  when  one  of  them  died,  Romulus,  to  console 
lier,  offered  to  supply  his  place,  and  called  him^self  and  the 
re^  of  her  sons,  Fratres  Arvales.  Their  office  was  for 
life,  and  continued  even  in  captivity  and  exile.  They  wore 
a  crown  made  of  the  ears  of  corn  {corona  spicea\  and  a  white 
ivoollen  wreath  around  their  tanples  {h^ida  alba),  Gell.  vi* 
17-     PUn.  xviii.  2. 

Intijub  erant  JUamenta  lar^Oy  qidbus  sacerdoteis  et  hostioy 
templafpte  velabantur,  Festus.  The  if^ida  were  broad  woollen 
bondages  tied  with  ribbands  {vitta),  Virg.  G.  iii.  487.  JGa. 
X*  638.  Ovid.  Pont.  iii.  2.  74.,  used  not  only  by  priests  to 
cover  their  heads,  Gc.  Ver.  iy.  50.  Lucan.  v.  142.,  but  also 
by  suppliants,  Ckes*  B.  C  ii.  12.  Liv.  xxiv.  30.  xxy.  25. 
Tacit.  Hist.  i.  66. 

2.  CURIONES,  the  priests  who  performed  the  public 
sacred  rites  in  each  curia,  30  in  number,  see  p.  1  •  Heralds 
who  notified  the  orders  of  the  prince  or  people  at  the  spectacles 
were  also  called  Curiones,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  7«  Martial.  Pratf.  ii. 
Plautus  calls  a  lean  lamb  curio,  i.  e.  qid  curd  macet,  whidi  is 
lean  with  care.  Aid.  iii.  6.  27* 

3.  FECIALiES  vel  Fetiaies,  sacred  persons  employed  in 
declaring  war  and  making  peace,  Liv.  ix.  5.  The  Feeialis^ 
who  tow  the  oath  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people  in  cod* 
eluding  a  treaty  of  peace,  was  called  PATER  PATRATU8, 
(quoi  jusjurandum  pro  toto  populo  patrabat,  i.  e.  prmstabat 
vel  peragebaty)  Liv.  i.  24.  Tl^e  FeciaUs  {coU^um  fecialium, 
Xriv.  xxxvi.  3.)  were  instituted  by  Nuraa  Pompilius,  bor- 
rowed, as  DJionysius  thinks,  i.  21.  iL  72.,  from  the  Greeks: 

they  are  supposed  to  hayc  been  20  in  number,  Vatr.  apud 

Non. 
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Non.yua»4S*  They  judged  conoernii^  e?ery  tiling  which 
reliufced  to  the  prodaimiDg  of  war  and  the  making  of  tre8tie% 
iUdL  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  9. :  the  forms  they  need  were  instiiiited  by 
Anciu,  Lh.  i.  82.  They  were  sent  to  the  enemy  to  de^ 
mand  the  restitotion  of  effects  (clarioatum,  i.  e.  res  rtgrtas 
cUre  repeiUtsm);  they  always  carried  in  tfieir  hands,  or 
wreathed  round  their  tempfas,  vervain  (verianOi)  Serv.  in 
Vim.  xii.  120.,  vel  verbenacoj  a  kind  of  sacred  grass  or  dfuoi 
heros  (sagnUna  v.  herba  pura\  plucked  from  a  particular 
place  in  the  Capitol,  with  the  earth  in  which  it  grew,  {gra^ 
men  ex  arce  cum  sud  tend  evubumj)  hence  the  chief  of  £em 
was  called  Vebbenarius,  PUn*  zxiL  3.  xxx.  9.  s.  69.  K 
they  were  sent  to  make  a  trea^,  each  of  them  carried  venrain 
as  an  emblem  of  peaces  and  a  flint  stone  to  strike  the  animal 
which  was  sacrificed  {privos  lapides  siUceSf  privatque  xferbenas)^ 
LIt.  xxx.  43. 

4.  SODALES  Tilii  vel  Titienses,  priests  appointed  by 
Titus  Tatius  to  preserve  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Sabines ;  or 
^  Romulus  in  honour  of  Tatius  himself  Taeii,  AtmaL  \.  54^ 
HutAu  95,,  in  imitation  of  whom  the  priests  instituted  (o 
Augustus  after  his  death  were  called  Sooales,  ibid.  Suet. 
Claud.  6.     Galb.  8. 

.  5.  REX  Sacrorumj  vel  Bex  sacri/lcubts,  a  priest  appointed 
after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  to.  perform  the  sacred  rites^ 
which  the  kincs  themselves  used  formerly  to  perform;  an 
office  of  smdl  importance,  and  sulqect  to  the  PofiHfex  Mmx^ 
imui%  as  all  The  other  priests  were,  Ldv.  ii.  2.  Dionys.  iv.  74. 
V.  1.  Before  a  person  was  admitted  to  this  priesthood,  he  was 
«  ohUged  to  resiffn  any  other  office  he  bore^  Uv.  xl.  52.  His 
wife  was  called  Rboina,  Macrob.  Sat  i.  15.,  and  his  boose 
anciently  R£Oia,  Serv*  in  Vitg.  JBn.  viii.  36S. 


THE  PRIESTS  OF  PARTICULAR  GODS. 

THE  priesto  of  particular  gods  were  called  FLAMINES; 
firom  a  cap  or  fillet  (ajiffo  vel  jn&o),  which  they  wove  on  their 
head,  Varr.  Z*.  Z#.  iv.  1 5.    The  chief  of  these  were^ 

I.  Flamen  DIALIS,  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  who  was  distin* 
-guished  by  a  lictor,  $eUa  curtdisj  and  togajfraiexta,  liv.  i.  20., 
and  had  a  right  from  his  office  of  coming  into  the  senate^ 
Im.  xxvii  8.  Flamen  MARTIALIS,  the  priests  of  Mars, 
QUIRINALIS,  of  Romulus,  &c  These  three  were  always 
diosen  from  the  patricians,  CicDom.  14.  —  They  were  first 
instituted  by  Numa,  Iav.  i.  20.  Dionys.  ii.  64.,  who  had  him- 
self performed  the  sacred  rites,  which  afterwards  belonged 
to  the  Flamen  DiaUs^  Jiv.  i.  20*      They  were  afterwards 

created 
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Gteated  by  the  people,  GMZ.  xt.  27.)  when  they  were  said  to 
be  ekdif  designatif  crmti  Tel  destinati^  Veil.  ii.  43.  Suet  Jul.  1 ., 
and  inauflurated  or  solemnly  admitted  to  their  office  by  the 
JPonttfex  ffL  aud  the  augurs,  dc.  Phil.  iL  43.  Brut.  1 .  Suet. 
Cal.  12,  Zffo.xxx.26.  ro/fr.  JUa^.  vi.  9. 3.,  when  they  were 
flwl  inaufftrari,  prodif  vel  caps',  ibid.  &  Cic.  Mil.  10. 17*  The 
JPonUfex  j9f.  seems  to  have  nominated  three  persons  to  the 
peqple^  of  whom  they  chose  one,  TacU.  Anntd*  it.  16. 

The  Flamines  wore  a  purple  robe  called  LiSNA,  Cic.  Brut. 
14.,  which  seems  to  have  been  thrown  over  their  togaf 
hence  called  by  Festus  duplex  amictus,  and  a  conical  cap, 
called  Apxx,  Lucan.  i.  604.  Lanigerosque  apices,  Virg.  .Xn. 
viiL  664*  Although  not  Pontifices^  they  seem  to  have  had  a 
seat  in  that  collq;e^  Cic.  Harusp.  6.  Dom^  9.  Other  Flamines 
were  afterwards  created,  called  Minorss,  who  might  be 
plebeians,  Festus^  as  the  Flamen  of  Carmenta,  the  mother  of 
Evander,  CVa  Brut.  14.  The  emperors  also,  after  their  con- 
secration, had  each  of  them  their  Flamines^  and  likewise 
colleges  of  priests  who  were  called  $odalesj  Suet.  CI.  6.  Hius, 
FtAMEN  CiBSARis,  iSuc/*  Jul.  74.  sc.  Antoniui^  Cic.  Pkik  ii.  43, 
IXa.  xL  iy.  6. . 

The  Flamen  of  Jupiter  was  an  office  of  great  dignity, 
(^AXUfiB  d^naticme  inter  xv  ^fiamines^  Festus,)  but  subjected 
to  many  restrictions,  as,  that  he  should  not  ride  on  horse* 
back,  Fest.  5.  Plin.  xxviii.  9.,  nor  stay  <me  night  without  the 
city,  Iav.  v.  52.  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  58.,  nor  take  an  oath,  Iav. 
xxxi.  5(K,  and  sereral  others  enumerated,  Gdl.  x.  15.  P&i* 
tetrcKq.  Bom.  39.  43.  107,  108,  &c.  His  wife  {Flamimca) 
was  likewise  under  particular  restrictions,  ibid.  &  Tacit.  An^ 
noL  iy.  16.  Ooid.  Fast.  yL  226. ;  but  she  could  not  be  diyorced, 
and  if  she  died,  ^  Flamen  resigned  his  office,  Pbdarch..  q. 
Mom.  49«,  because  he  could  not  perform  certain  sacred  ritea 
without  her  assistance,  ibid* 

From  the  death  of  Merula,  who  killed  himself  in  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  {ineisis  venis^  superfiisoque  altaribus  sanguine)f  Gicero 
says  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  Onit.  iii.  3.,  to  ayoid  the  crudty 
of  Cinna,  A«666.  JFVor.  iii.  21.  VeJLYu 22.^  there  was  no 
JPlamen  Dialis  for  72  years,  Tacit.  Jnnal.  iii ^8*  (Dio  makes 
it  77  years,  liy*  36. ;  but  it  seems  not  consistent  ibid.  24.) 
and  the  duties  of  his  function  were  performed  hyAePontificess 
till  Augustus  made  Seryius  Malugioensis,  Priest  of  Jupiter, 
Tacit,  ibid.  Suet.  Aug.  31.  Julius  Caesar  had  indeed  been 
ejected  {destinatuSf  Suet.  1.,  creatus^  Yell.  ii.  43.)  to  that  offic^ 
at  17  {ienepueTf  ibid-X  but  not  haying  been  inaugurated,  was 
MOfm  mer  depriyed  of  it  by  Sylla,  Und. 

II.  SALII,  the  priests  of  Mars,  twelye  in  number,  insti- 
tute by.Numai  so  called,  because  cm  solemn  occasions  they 

Ij  used 
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used  to  go  through  the  city  dancing  (a  saku  nomina  iueunty 
Orid.  Fast.  iii«  387m  exguUarUes  Sixii,  Virg.  j^n.  viii.  663.,  a 
saltando,  quodfacere  in  'comitio  in  saeris  quoiannis  sdent  ei 
debent^  Varr.iv.  15.)  drest  in  an  embroidered  tunic  {tunica 
pictd\  bound  with  a  brazen  belt,  and  a  i(^a  prdeteMa  of  tra-- 
bea;  having  on  their  head  a  cap  rising  to  a  considerable 
height  in  the  form  of  a  cone  {apex^  xvgliaa'ia)^  with  a  sword 
by  their  side ;  in  their  right  hand,  a  spear,  a  rod,  or  the  like ; 
and  in  their  left,  one  of  the  Ancilia,  or  shields  of  Mars, 
Dionjfs.  ii.  70.  Lucan  says  it  hung  from  their  neck,  Et  SaUus 
Uttopaviat  AnciUa  colloj  i.  603.  Seneca  resembles  the  leaping 
of  the  Salii  {saUus  saliaris)  to  that  of  fullers  of  cloth  {saltus 
FiTLLOMrus),  Ep.  15.  They  used  to  go  to  the  Capitol, 
through  the  PDrum  and  other  public  parts  of  the  city,  singing 
as  they  went  sacred  songs,  {per  urbem  ibant  canentes  carmma 
turn  tripudiis  solemnique  saltatUf  Liv.  i.  20.  Horat.  Od«  i.  36. 
12.  iv.  1.28.)  said  to  have  been  composed  by  Noma  (Sdliare 
Nanus  carmen)^  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  1.  86.  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  83., 
which,  in  the  time  of  Horace,  could  hardly  be  understood  by 
any  one,  ibid^  scarcely  by  the  priests  themselves,  Qjuim^Umn, 
i.  6.  40.  Festus  calls  these  verses  Axamenta,  vel  jtssamentaj 
'  because  they  were  written  on  tablets. 

The  most  solemn  procession  of  the  Salii  was  on  the  Ist  of 
March,  in  commemoration  of  the  time  when  the  sacred  shield 
was  believed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  in  the  reign  of  Numa. 
They  resembled  the  armed  dancers  of  the  Ghreeks,  called  Cun 
r&e$9  from  Crete^  where  that  manner  of  dancing  called  Ptr- 
AicHE  had  its  origin;  whether  invented  by  Minerva,  or, 
according  to  the  fables  of  the  poets,  by  the  CureieSf  who 
being  entrusted  with  the  care  of  Jupiter  in  his  infiuK^, 
Sero*  in  Virg.  iv.  151.,  to  prevent  his  being  discovered  by 
Satnm  his  fether,  drowned  his  cries  by 'the  sound  of  their 
arms  and  cymbals,  Dionys.  ii.  70.  vii.  ^2.  Ht/gin.  1 39.  It 
was  certainly  common  among  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Homer, 
iZ.  vi.  V.494.  Strab.xUe79  468. /n. 

No  one  could  be  admitted  into  the  order  of  the  Salii  unless 
a  native  of  the  place,  and  freebom,  whose  father  and  mother 
were  alive.  Lucan  calls  them  lecta  juventus  patrida^  because 
chosen  from  that  order,  ix.  478.  The  Salii,  after  finishing 
their  procession,  had  a  splendid  entertainment  prepared  for 
them.  Suet.  Claud.  33.;  hence  Saliares  dapeSf  costly  diihes^ 
Horat.  Od.  i.  37. 2.  Epulari  SaUarem  in  modum,  to  feast  luxu- 
idously,  Cic.  Att.  v.  9.  Their  chief  was  called  PniESUL  (i.  e.  • 
qui  ante  alios  $aUt\  who  seems  to  have  gone  foremost  in  die 
procession,  Cic.  Dimn.  i..26.  ii.  66.;  tlieir  principal  musician, 
Vatb8;  and  he  who  admitted  new  members,  Magister,  Capi" 
tolin.  in  Ankmin.  Philos.  4.  According  to  Dionydus,  iii.  32. 
Tullus  Hostilius  added  twelve  other  Saliif  who  were  called 

Agonales^ 
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AoovALfifly  -enjMy  or  CoUmi^  from  having  their  chapel  on  the 
Colline  hilL  Those  institiited  by  Nnma  had  their  chapel  on 
the  Palatine  hill;  hence^  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  they  were 
called  Palatini,  Id.  ii.  70. 

III.  LUPERCI,  the  priests  of  Pan;  so  called  (a  Apo) 
from  a  wolf^  because  that  god  was  supposed  to  keep  the  wolves 
from  the  sheep,  Sero.  in  l^rg.  JEn.  viii.  343*  Hence  the  place 
where  he  was  worshipped  was  called  Litpercalj  ilnd  his  festival 
Zjupercalioy  which  was  celebrated  in  February;  at  which  time 
the  Luperci  ran  up  and  down  the  city  naked,,  having  only  a 
girdle  of  goats'  skins  round  their  waist,  and  thongs  of  the  same 
in  their  hands,  with  which  they  struck  thosti  whom  they  met; 
particularly  married  women,  who  were  thence  supposed  to  be 
rendered  prolific,  Ovid.  Fast*  ii.  427.  445.  v.  101. 

There  were  three  companies  {sodaUtates)  of  Ltuperd ;  two 
ancient,  called  Fabiani  and  Quintiliani  (a  Fabio  H  Qnin-^ 
tilio  prapositis  suis,  Festus),  and  a  third  called  Julii,  insti- 
tuted in  hcniour  of  Julius  Ciesar,  whose  first  chief  was  Ajotony ; 
and  therefore,  in  that  capacity,  at  the  festival  of  the  Uufer^ 
calia^  although  consul,  he  went  almost  naked  into  ihe  forum 
Jtdiuntj  attended  by  his  lictors,  and  having  made  an  harangue 
to  the  people  {nudus  concicnatus  esi)f  Cic  Phil*  ii*  34.  43., 
from  the  Rostra,  he,  according  to  concert,  as  it  is  believed, 
presented  a  crown  to  Ccesar,  who  was  sitting  there  in  a  goldeil 
ehair,  drest  in  a  purple  robe,  with  a  golden  diadism,  whicb 
had  been  decreed  him,  surrounded  by  the  whole  senate  and 
people^  ibid.  Antony  attempted  repeatedly  to  put  the  crown 
on  bis  head,  addressing  him  oy  the  title  of  King,  and  declaring 
that  what  he  said  and  did  was  at  the  desire  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, Z)«7.  xlv.  31.41.  xlvi.  5.  But  Ceesar  perceiving  the 
strongest  marks  of  aversion  in  the  people,  rejected  it,  saying, 
that  Jupiter  alone  was  king  of  Rome,  and  dberefore  sent  the 
drown  to  the  Capitol,  as  a  present  to  that  God,  Stiet.  Ges.  79* 
Cic.  Phil.  m.  5.  v.  14.  xiii.  8. 15.  19.  Dio.  xlvi.  19.  VelL  ii.  66. 
Pbdarch.  Gts.  p.  73S.  Anton,  p.  921.  Jppian.  B.  C  ii.  p.  496. 
It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  succeeding  emperors,  in  the 
plenitude  of  their  power,  ever  ventured  to  assume  the  name 
of  JSfx,  King. 

As  the  Luperci  were  the  most  ancient  order  of  priests,  said 
to  have  been  first  instituted  by  Evander,  Ovid.  Fast,  ii*  279. 
lAv.  i.  5.,  so  they  continued  the  longest,  not  being  abolished 
till  the  time  of  Anastasius,  who  died  A.  D.  518« 

IV.  POTITII  and  PINARII,  the  priests  of  Hercules, 
instituted  by  Evander,  Liv.  i.  7.  J^rg.  JBn.  viii.  270,,  wheAT 
he  built  an  altar  to  Hercules,  called  Maxima,  after  that  hero 
had  s&iin  Cacus,  Liv.  i.  7»  said  to  have  been  instructed 
hi  the  sacred  rites  by  Hercules  himself,  Cic.  Dom.  52'.  Serv. 
in  Virg.  JEfi.  viii.  269.,  being  then  two  of  the  most  illustrious 

families 
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families  in  that  place.  The  Pindrii  happeoing  to  OG^me  too 
late  to  ^e  sacrifice,  after  the  entrails  were  eaten  m  {^xtk 
ndeus\  were  by  the  appointment  of  Hercales  never  after  per- 
mitted to  taste  the  entrails,  ibid.  &  Diom/s.  i.  40.  So  ihat 
they  only  acted  as  assistants  in  performing  the  sacred  rites ; 
(El  dotnus  Herculei  custos  Pinaria  saa-i,  Virg.  ibid.)  The 
Potitii,  being  taught  by  Evander,  continued  to  preside  at  the 
sacrifices  of  Hercules  for  many  ages ;  (Antistites  sacri  ejus 
Jiierunty  Liv.  ibid.  Primusque  Potitius  auctcr^  Virg.  ibid.)  till 
the  Pinarii  by  the  authority  or  advice  of  Appius  Claudius, 
the  censor,  having  delegated  their  ministry  to  public  slaves, 
their  whole  race  {gemu  omne^  v.  Gens,  Potiticrum)^  consisting 
of  \2famiUa^  be^me  extinct  within  a  year;  and  sometime 
after  Appius  lost  his  sight;  a  warning,  says  Livy,  against 
making  innovations  in  xmf^on  {quod  Mmovendh  statu  suo  sacris 
rd^anemfacere  posset\  ix.  29. 

V.  OALLI,  the  priests  of  CylUlej  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
so  called  from  Oallus,  a  river  in  Phrygia,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  make  those  who  drank  of  it  mao,  so  that  they  cas- 
trated themselves,  Festuss  as  the  priests  of  Cybele  did.  Hero* 
dian.  i.  11.  Ovid.  Fasi.  iv.36l.  {genitalia  sibi  abscindebant  cut* 
iris  lapideis  vel  SarnH  testis  with  knives  of  stone  or  Samian 
brid(),  Juvenal,  ii.  11&  vi.  513.  MariiaU  iii.  81.3.  Plin.  xi. 
49.  S.109.  XXXV.  12.  s.46«,  in  imitation  of  Atys^  •yiSf  Attis^ 
^idis^  V.  Aitinf  'inzs^  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  223,  &c  Met.  x.  )  04. 
Arnob.  called  also  Curxtes,  Lucret.  ii.  629.  Corybante8» 
Horai.  Od.  i.  16.  8.,  their  chief  Archioallus,  &n;.  in  Virg. 
ix.  1J.6.  PftWxxxv.  10.  8.  36.,  all  of  Phrygian  extraction^ 
ZKewjfS.  ii.  19«9  who  used  to  carry  round  the  image  of  Cybde;, 
with  the  gestures  of  mad  people^  rolling  their  heads,  beating 
their  breasts  to  the  sound  of  the  flute  {tibia  Berecynthi<e  v. 
iiftr/),  making  a  great  noise  witk  drums  and  cymbals,  Horat. 
Od.  u  16. 7«  rirg.  JEn.  ix.  6-19.  Sometimes  also  cutting  their 
arms,  and  uttering  dreadful  predictions,  Lucan.  i.  565.  Senec. 
Med.  804.  During  the  festival  called  Hilaria,  at  the  vernal 
e^i)inox  (viii.  Kal.  April)  Macrob.  Sat.  L  21.,  they  washed 
with  certain  solemnities  the  image  of  Cybele,  her  chariot,  her 
lions,  and  all  her  sacred  things,  in  the  Tiber,  at  the  conflux 
ci  the  Almo,  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  337*  They  annually  went  round 
the  villages,  aisking  an  alms  (stipem  etiiendicantes)$  ibid,  350. 
Pont.  i.  I.  40.  Dionjfs.  ii.  19.,  which  all  other  priests  were 
prohibited  to  do^  CicLegg.  ii.  9. 16.  All  the  circumstances 
relating  to  CyMk  and  her  sacred  rites  are  poetically  detailed 
by  Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  1 81  ~  373. 

The  rites  of  Cybele  were  disgraced  by  great  indecency  e( 
expression,  Juvenal,  ii.  110.     Aiigustin.  de  Civ.  Dei.  ii.  14. 

VIRGINES  VESTALES  (n«j9tvoi  •E«ri«8if),  Viiyins 
consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Vesta,   a   priesthood   derived 

Grom 
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from  Alba,  Uq.  i.  20,J  for  Rhea  Sylvia  the  mother  of 
Romulusy  was  a  vestal,  Ihid^  3.,  originally  from  Troy,  Virg. 
JEsw  ii.  296^  fii*st  instituted  at  Rome  by  Kuma,  liv.  ihid.^ 
four  in  number,  Dionys.  il.  64,  BB, ;  two  were  added  by 
Tarqninius  Priscos,  Id.  iii.  67.)  or  by  Servius  TuIIius,  Phi-- 
torch,  in  Numoy  which  continued  to  be  the  number  ever  after^ 
Diotys.  ibid.    FestMs  in  SEX. 

The  Vestal  Virgins  were  chosen  first  by  the  kings,  Dionys. 
ilnd.f  and  after  iheir  expulsion,  by  the  Pontifex  Maximusg 
who,  according  to  the  Papian  law,  when  a  vacancy  was  to 
be  supplied,  selected  from  among  the  people  twenty  girls 
above  six,  and  below  sixteen  years  of  age,  free  fi*om  any 
t)odily  defect,  (which  was  a  requisite  in  all  priests,  Sacerdos 
INT£0£R  SIT,  Scnec^  control)*  iv.  2.  Plutarch,  q.  Bom.  J2.) 
.whose  father  and  mother  were  both  aliv^  and  free^bom 
citizens.  It  was  determined  by  lot  in  an  assembly  of  th^ 
jpeoplef  which  of  these  twenty  should  be  appointed.  Then 
the  Pontifex  M.  went  and  took  her  on  whom  the  lot  fell^ 
from  her  parents,  as  a  captive  in  war  {jnanu  prehensam  a 
gktrenti  veluti  bello  capiam  abducebat)^  addressing  her  thus,  T^ 
Aaiaxa,.  capio;..  that  being,  according  to  A.  Gelh'us,  the 
luune  of  the  first  who  was  chosen  a  Vestal :  Hence  Caperb 
Virginem  Vestalem^  to  choose ;  which  word  was  also  applied 
to  ti^e  FktTnett  DiaUs^  to  the  Pontifices  and  augurs,  Gell.  \.  12. 
But  afterwards  this  mode  of  casting  lots  was  not  necessary. 
The  Pontifex  M.  might  choose  any  one  he  thought  proper, 
with  the  consent  of  her  parents,  and  the  requisite  qualifications 
{ci^  ratio  haberi  posset),  ibid.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  .86.  If  none 
offered  voluntarily,  the  method  of  casting  lots  was  used,  Suef^ 
Aug.  31. 

The  Vestal  Virgins  were  bound  to  their  ministry  for  thirty 
years.  For  the  first  ten  vears  thc^,  learned  the  sacred  rites ; 
for  the  next  ten,  they  pertormed  them ;  and  for  the  last  ten 
taught  the  younger  virgins,  Senec.  de  Fit.  beat.  29.  Diorys.  ii. 
67.  They  were  all  said,  prasidere  sacriSy  Tacit.  Ann.  lu  86., 
ut  assidu^  templi  Ant|stites,  v.  -to,  Liv.  i.  20.  The  oldeslL 
(Vestalium  vetustissima^  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  S2.)  was  called  Max- 
ima, Suet.  Jul.  83.  (4  mf§<rSeuowray  Dio.  liv.  24.)  Afler  thirty 
years'  service  they  might  leave  the  temple  and  marry^  which, 
howeveri^  was  seldom  done,  and  always  reckoned  ominous^ 

JDion^  ii.  67* 

The  ofiice  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  was, —  1.  to  keep  the 
flared  fire  always  burning,  Flor.  i.  2.  Custodiunto  iqneac 
FOCI  PUBLici  SBMPiTERNUM,  Cic.  Legg*  ii*  8.,  wfaeucc  JBter^ 
ftfSp^  Vestm  oUituSj  Horat.  Od.  iii.  5.  11.,  watching  it  in  the 
p^t-time  alternately,.  Liv.  xxviii.  31 .9  and  whoever  allowed 
U  to  go  out  was  scourged  (fagris  cadebatut)  by  the  PorUi/ex 

V  M.   Vater. 
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M.  Valer!  Max.  i.  I.  6.  Dionys.  ii.  67.  (nuda  qmdem^tted 
dbscuro  loco  et  velo  medio  interposito\  Plutarch.  Num.  p.  B7*^ 
6r  by  bis  order,  Lm.  xxviii.  11.  'IliM  accident  was  alway» 
esteemed  unlucky,  and  expiated  by  offering  extraordinary 
sacrifices  {hosttis  majcribusprocurari),  ibid.  The  fire  was  ligfatea 
lip  again,  not  from  another  fire,  but  fi'om  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
Pbdarch,  ibid,^  in  which  manner  it  was  renewed  erery  year 
on  the  1st  of  March ;  that  day  being  anciently  the  beginning 

of  the  year,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  12.      (Md.  Fast.  iii.  145. 2» 

to  keq)  the  secret  pledge  of  the  empire,  IJv.  xxvi.  27>  ▼•  52., 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Palladium,  Lucan.  ix.  994.,  or  the 
Penates  of  the  Roman  people^  Tacit.  Ann.  xt.  41.  Diof^s. 
li.  S6.f  called  by  Dio,  ra  Uou;  kept  in  the  innermost  recess  oT 
the  temple,  visible  only  to  the  virgins,. or  rather  to  the  Vestaln 
Maxima  alone,  Luean.  Aid.  &  i.  598.  Herodian.  i.  14. ;  some- 
times removed  from  the  temple  of  Vesta  by  the  virgins,  whm 
tumult  and  slaughter  prevailed  in  the  city,  Dio.  xlii.  Sl.» 
or  in  case  of  a  fir^  Liv.  24.,  rescued  by  Metellus  ih^PoiUifex 
M.  when  the  temple  was  in  flames,  A.  512.  Idv.  Ep.  xix*. 
Diof^s.  ii.  66»  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  437»  &c  at  the  hazard  of 
liis  life^  and  with  the  loss  of  his  sight,  Plin.  vii.  43.,  and  con- 
sequently  of  his  priesthood,  Senec.  contr.  iv.  2.5  for  which  a 
ftatue  was  erected   to  him  in    the  Capitol)   Diom/s.  iL  66., 

and  other  honours  conferred  on  him,  see  p.  15. and  8. 

to  perform  constantly  the  sacred  rites  of  the  goddess,  Senec, 
de  proo.  5.  Their  prayers  and  vows  were  always  thought  to 
have  ffreat  influence  with  the  gods,  Cic.  Font.  17.  Dio*  xlviii. 
19.  anna.  Od.  L  2.  28.  In  their  devotions  they  worshipped  the 
god  Fiudbnts  to  guard  them  firom  envy,  Plin.  xxviii.  4.  s.  7* 

The  Vestal  Virgins  wore  a  long  white  robe^  bordered  wil 
purple:  their  heads  were  decorated  with  fillets  {if^idet^ 
s-ejufboroc,  Dionys.  ii.  67.  viii.  89.),  and  ribbons  (yittds)j  Ovid» 
Fast.  iii.  30.,  hence  the  Vestalis  Maxima  is  called,  VfTTATA 
8ACERDOS,  Lucan.  i.  597 'i  and  simply  Vittata,  Juvenal,  iv.  10«, 
the  head-dress,  8urFiBULUM>  FestuSy  described  by  Prudentius, 
contra  Symmach.  ii.  1093.  When  first  chosen,  their  hair  was 
cut  off  and  buried  under  an  old  lotos  or  lote-tree  in  the  city, 
Plin.  xvi.  44.  s.  85.,  but  it  was  afterwards  allowed  to  grow. 

The  Vestal  Virgins  enjoyed  singular  honours  and  privileges. 
The  praetors  and  comuls,  when  they  met  them  in  the  street, 
Iqiprered  their  ,/2i5c^5,  and  went  out  of  the  way  to  shew  them 
respect.  Sen.  contr.  vi.  $•  They  had  a  lictor  to^  aitend  them 
in  public,  at  least  after  the  time  of  the  triumvirate,  Dio.  xlvIL 
19.  *  Senec  contr.  i.  2.  Plutarch  says  always  in  Nunuu 
They  rode  in  a  chariot  (carpento  v.  pilento\  Tadt  AnnaL 
xii.  42.,  sat  in  a  distinguished  idace  at  the  i^)ectade8»  Id. 
Iv.  16*    Suet.'  Aug.  44.,  w^e  not  fora«d  to  iwear,  ^tt.  z.  15.-, 

unleas 
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unfess  they  inclined,  TacU.  Annal.  iL  34.»  and  by  none  other 
bat  Vesta,  Senec.  ibid.  They  might  make  their  testament,  uV 
lh6ugh  under  age;  for  they  were  not  subject  to  the  power  of 
XL  parent  or  guardian,  as  other  women,  GpU.  ibid.  They  could 
free  a  criminal  from  punishment,  if  they  met  him  accidentally^ 
Phdarch.  in  Numa  /  and  t^eir  interposition  was  always  greatly 
respected,  Cic.  Font.  17.  Agr.  ii.  36.  TaGit.  Armal.  xi.  32. 
Suet.M.\.  Tib.  2.  Fit.  16.  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  SI.  They  had 
a  salary  from  the  public,  Liv.  i.  20.  Suet.  Aug.  31.  They 
were  held  in  such  veneration,  that  testaments  and  the  most 
jroportants  deeds  were  committed  to  their  care.  Suet.  Jul.  ^3* 
Aug.  102.  Tacit.  AnnaL  i.  8.  Dio.  xlviii.  1 2. 37. 46.  Tacit. 
Armed,  iv.  16.,  and  they  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  matrons^ 
who  had  three  children,  Dio^  Ivi.  10. 

.  When  the  Vestal  Virgins  were  forced  through  indisposition 
tQ  leave  the  Atrium  V£8T^  probably  a  house  adjoining  to 
the  temple,  and  to  the  palace  of  Numa,  Regia  parva  Num£  ; 
if  not  a  partof  it|  Omd.  Trist.  iii.  1.  30.  Fast.  vi.  26:^.^  where 
llie.  virgins  lived^  they  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  some  vo- 
nerahle  matron,  Plin.  Bp.  vii.  19. 

If  any  Vestal  violated  her  vow  of  chastity,  after  being  tried 
and  sentenced  by  the  Pontifices^  she  was  buried  alive  with  fu- 
neral solemnities  iq  a  place  called  the  campus  sceleratus, 
near  the  Porta  CcUifUh  and  h&t  paramour  scourged  to  death  in 
the  Forum ;  which  method  of  punishnaent  is  said  to  have  been 
first  contrived  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Diom^s.  iii.  67*  The 
commission  of  this  crime  was  thought  to  forbode  some  dreadful 
calamity  to  the  state,  and  therefore  was  always  expiated  with 
extraordinary  sacrifices,  Liv.  viii.  15.  xiv.  xxii.  57-  Ixiii. 
Diongs.  i.  78.  ii.  67-  viii.  89.  ix.  40.  Dio.  Jragm.  91,  92. 
Plutarch,  q*  Rom.  83.  Ascon.  in  Mil.  12.  Suei.  Dom.  8. 
Plin.  Ep.  iv.  11.  JuvenaL  iv.  10.  The  suspected  virtue  of 
some  virffins  is  said  to  have  been  miraculously  cleared,  Faler. 
Mas.  viu.'l.  5.    Liv.  xxix.  14.    Plin.  vii.  35. 

These  were  the  principal  divisions  of  the  Roman  priests. 
Concerning  their  emoluments  the  classics  leave  us  very  much 
bx  the  dark ;  as  they  also  do  with  respect  to  those  of  the  ma- 
gistrates. When  Romulus  first  divided  the  Roman  territory, 
ne  set  apart  what  was  sufficient  for  the  performance  of  sacreiji 
rites,  and  for  the  support  of  temples.  Diomfs.  ii.  7-  So  Livy 
informs  us,  that  Numa,  who  instituted  the  greatest  number 
pf  priests  and  9acrifi<;es,  provided  a  fund  for  defraying  these 
expences  {unde  in  eos  sumptus  pecunia  erogaretur\  i.  20.,  but 
Appointed  a  public  stipend  {sdpendium  de  publico  statuit%  to 
none  but  the  Vest^il  Virgins,  ibid.  Dionysius,  speaking  of 
;  u  2  Romulus, 
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Homulus,  says,  that  wbQe  other  nations  were  negUj^ent  alS>ut 
^he  'choice  of  their  priests,  some  exposing  that  office  to  sale, 
and  others  determining  it  by  lot ;  Romulus  made  a  law  that 
two  met),  above  fifty,  of  distinguished  rank  afld  virtue,  with- 
out bodily  defect,  and  possessed  of  a  competent  fortune, 
should  be  chosen  from  each  curicL^  to  officiate  as  priests 'in 
that  ttiria  or  parish  for  life ;  being  exempted  by  age  from 
tnilitary  service,  and  by  law  from  the  troublesome  business  of 
the  city,  ii.  21.  There  is  no  mention  of  any  annual  salary. 
Iq  after  ages  the  priests  claimed  an  immunity  from  taxes, 
which  the  Pontifices  and  augurs  for  several  years  did  not  pay. 
At  last,  however,  the  quaestors  wanting  money  for  public  exi- 
gencies, forced  them,  after  appealing  in  vain  to  the  tribunes, 
to  pay  up  their  arrears,  {annorum^  per  qtios  non  dederant,  stt-' 
pendium  exactum  est^)  Liv.  xxxiii.  42.  s.  44.  Augustus  en- 
creased  both  the  dignity  and  emoluments  (commoda)  of  the 
priests,  particularly  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  Suet»  Aug.  31.; 
as  he  likewise  first  fixed  the  salaries  of  the  provincial  magis- 
trates, Did.  lii.  23.  25.  lili.  15.,  whence  we  read  of  a  som 
of  money  (salarium)  beihg  given  to  those  who  were  dis- 
appointed of  a  province,  7^.78.22.  xliK.  4.  lxxviiL29.  Tacii. 
Agric.  42.  But  we  read  of  no  fixed  salary  for  the  priests ; 
as  for  the  teachers  of  the  liberal  arts,  Sttet.  Vest.  18.  Digesi*^ 
and  for  others.  Suet.  Tib.  46.  Ner.  10.  When  Theodosins 
the  Great  abolished  the  heathen  worship  at  Rome,  Zosimns 
mentions  only  his  refusing  to  grant  the  public  money  for  sat- 
crifices,  and  expelling  the  priests  of  both  sexes  from  the  tem- 
ples, V.  38.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  sufficient  provision 
was  made,  in  whatever  manner,  for  the  maintenance  of  those 
who  devoted  themselves  wholly  to  sacred  functions.  Honour, 
perhaps,  was  the  chief  rewanl  of  the  dignified  priests,  who 
attended  only  occasionally,  and  whose  rank  and  fortune  raised 
them  above  desiring  any  pecuniary  gratification.  There  is  a 
passage  in  the  life  of  Aurelian  by  Vopiscus,  r.  15.,  which 
some  apply  to  this  subject ;  although  it  seems  to  be  restricted 
to  the  priests  of  a  particular  temple,  Pontifices  roborimtj  sc 
AttrelianuSf  i.  e.  he  endowed  the  chief  priests  with  salaries^ 
decrevit  etiam  emolwnenta  ministrisy  and  granted  certain  emo- 
lumen|^  to  their  servants,  the  inferior  priests  who  took  care 
of  the  temples.  The  priests  are  by  later  writers  sometimes  di- 
vided into  three  classes  the  antistites  or  chief  priests,  the  sacer^ 
dotes  or  ordinary  priests^  and  the  mimstti  or  meanest  priests^ 
whom  Maniflus  calls  attetoratos  in  tertiajttra  tninistros^  v.  350., 
but  for  the  most  part  only  into  two  classes,  the  Pontifces  or 
SaeerdoteSf  and  the  minisiri  :  as  in  Vopiscus ;  so  in  Legg.  14, 
Cod.  Theodos4  de  Pagan.  Sacrif,  et  Tenuis* 

SERVANTS 
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SERVANTS   OF  THE   PRIESTS. 


THE  priests  who  had  children  employed  them  to  assist  m 
performing  sacred  rites:  but  those  who  had  no  children 
procured  iree4x>m  boys  and  girls  to  serve  thero^  the  bQvs  ta 
the  age  of  puberty,  and  the  girls  till  they  were  married*  These 
were  ciUled  Camiili  and  Cqmilkey  Dionys.  ii.  24. 

Those  who  took  care  of  the  temples  were  called  iSDixui 
or  JEdUtmni^  Gell.  xii.  6.,  those  who  brought  the  victims  to 
the  altar  and  slew  them,  Popjs,  Victimarii  and  Ctdtarii  y  40 
whom  in  particular  the  name  of  MINISTRl  was  properly 
applied,  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  319.  iv.  637.  Met.  il  717.  Firg.  G. 
i\U  488.  Juvenal,  xii.  14.  The  boys  who  assisted  the  Fiamnes 
in  sacred  rites  were  called  Flaminii  ;  and  the  girls,  Flamini^ 
Festus.  There  were  various  kinds  of  musicians,  Tibicines^ 
Tubicviesj  Fidtcities,  &c.     Liv.  ix.  30. 


III.  THE  PLACES  AND  RITES  OF  SACRED 

THINGS. 


nPHE  places  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  gods  were  called 
temples,  Templa,  {/ana^  delubra^  sacraria^  ades  sacra,) 
and  consecrated  by  the  augur»;  hence  called  Augusta.  ,  A 
temple  built  by  Agrippa  in  the  time  of  Augustus,,  and  dedicated 
to  all  the  gods,  was  called  Pantheon^  Dio.  liik  27*^ 

A  smaU  temple  or  chapel  was  called  SaceUum  or  JEdicuUu 
A  wood  or  thicket  of  trees  consecrated  to  religious  worship 
was  called  LucuSy  a  grove,.  Plin.  xii.  6.  Plaid.  Amph.  v.  K 
42.  The  gods  were  supposed  to  firequent  woods  and  foimtains; 
hence.  Esse  locis  superos  testatur  suva  per  omnem  sola  virens 
lAhfen,  Lucan.  ix.  622. 

The  worship  of  the  gods  consisted  chiefly  in  prayers,,  vows^ 
and  sacrifices. 

No  act  of  religioua  worship  was  pevfcMrmed  without  prayer. 
The  words  .used  were  thought  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice,  Vaier.  Max.  \.  \. 
Hence  tlie  supposed  force  of  charms  and  incantations,  (verba  et 
incantamerUa  cartninum),  Plin.  xxviii.  2.  Horat.  £p.  i.  1.  34, 
When  in  doubt  about  the  name  of  any  god,  lest  they  should 
mistake,  they  used  to  say,  Quisguis  es,  Plant.  Bud.  i.  4.  37* 
Fifg.  uEn.  iv.  577.  Whatever  occurred  to  a  person  in  doubt 
what  to  say,,  was-  supposed  to  be  suggested  by  some  divinity,. 
Plau$.  Most.  iii.  1.  137.  Apulei.  de  Deo  Socratis.  In  the  day- 
itme  the  gods  were  thought  to  remain  for  the  most  fuurt  in 
lieaven,  put  to  go  np  and  down  the  earth  during  the  night  to. 

u  3  observe^ 
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'vidimeef  Ovid.  Fast.  L  S85.)  should  be  tirhhout  spot  andblemisff, 
(decora  et  tntegra  vel  intacta^  never  yoked  in  the  ploirgh,) 
ihid,  i.  83.,  and  therefore  they  were  chosen  from  a  flock  or 
herd,  approved  by  the  priests,  and  marked  with  chalk,  Jbiv-* 
naL  X.  66.,  whence  they  were  called  egregia,  eximia^  lecttt. 
They  were  adorned  with  fillets  and  ribbons  {infUis  ei  xdttis\ 
Liv.  ii.  54.,  and  crowns ;  and  their  horns  were  gilt 

The  victim  was  led  to  the  altar  by  the  Popce^  with  fhehr 
clothes  tucked  up  and  naked  to  the  waist  {qtd  sttccincti  ercmt 
et  ad  ilia  nudi^  Suet.  Calig.  32.),  with  a  slack  rope,  that  it 
might  not  seem  to  be  brought  by  force,  which  was  reckoned 
a  bad  omen.  For  the  same  reason  it  was  allowed  to  stand  loose 
before  the  altar;  and  it  was  a  very  bad  omen  if  it  fled  away. 

Then  after  silence  was  ordered,    Cic.   Divin.  i.  45.,  (see 
p.  162.)  a  salted  cake  [mola  salsa,  veXJrtiges  salsa,  ^irg*  -^n- 
ii.  133.    Far  et  mica  salts,  Ovid.  &  Horat.  i.  e.  Fartostum^cem^ 
mintUuntj  et  sale  mistum,  bran  or  meal  mixed  with  salt)-,  was 
sprinkled  (inspergebahtr)  on  the  head  of  the  beast,  and  frank- 
incense and  wine  poured  between  its  horns,  the  priest  having 
first  tasted  the  wine  himself,  and  given  it  to  be  tasted  by  those 
that  stood  next  him,  which  was  called  LIBATIO,  Serv*  in 
Virg.  Mm.  iv.  57,  &c.,  and  thus  the  victim  was  said  essemactOy 
i.  e.  mc^s  aucta  :  Hence  immolare  et  mactare,  to  sacrifice ;  for 
the  Romans  earefiilly  avoided  words  of  a  bad  omen:   a^ 
cadere,  jugulare,  fltc.     The  priest  plucked  the  highest  hairs 
between  the  horns,  and  threw  them  into  the  fire ;  which  was 
called  LiBAMiNA  PR^MA,  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  246. 
*  The  victim  was  struck  by  the  cuUrariuSy  with  on  axe  or  a 
mall  {mallei).  Suet.  Calig.  32.,  by  the  order  of  the  priest, 
Whom  he  asked  thus,  Agone  ?   Ovid.  Fast.  i.  923.,  and  the 
priest  answered.  Hoc  age?  Suet.  Calig.  58.     Then  it  wa& 
stabbed  {jugidabatur)  with  knives ;  and  the  blood  being  cai^^t 
(excepta)  in  goblets,  yras  poured  on  the  fdtar.     It  was  thea 
flayed  and  dissected.     Sometimes  it  was  all  burnt,  and  called 
HoLOCAUSTUM  [ex  S\o$  totusj  et  xouee  uro),  Virg.  vL  25.,  but 
usually  only  a  part ;  and  what  remained  was  divided  betweeB 
the  priests  and  the  person  who  offered  the  sacrifice  {fui  ^cra 
V.  sacrificitan  faciebat,  v.  saors  operabatuk,  Vii^.  G.  1.393. 
Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  14.)     The  person  who  cut  up  the  animal,  and 
divided  it  into  different  parts,  was  ^idprasecareexta,  Ltv.  v.  21. 
Plant.  Poen.  ii.  1.  8.,    and  the  entrails  thus  divided  were 
'called   Prosici^  or  Prosecta,  Odd.  Fast.  vi.  163.      These 
rites  were  common  to  the  Romans  with  the  Greeks ;  whence 
Dionysius  concludes  that  the  Romans  trere  of  Greek  ex* 
traction,  vii.  72; 

Then  the  aruspices  inspected  the  entraQs  (exta  eonsukbani)^ 
Virg.'  iv.  64.'  And 'if  the  signs  were  favoimible  (si  exta  bona 
essent),  they  were  said  to  have  offered  up  an*  aoeeptable  sacri* 

II  ^  fic^ 


ftce,  or  to  liave  pacified  the  gods  {diis  Kt&sse) ;  if  not  {si  exta 
non  bona  v^prava  et  trisHa  essent\  another  victim  was  offered 
up  {sacrtfidum  instaurabatur^  yd  mctima  succidanea  mactaba" 
tur\  an^  sometimes  several,  Cic.  de  Divin.  ii.  36.  38.  Suet. 
Cdcs.  81.    Uv.  XXV.  16.    Sero*  in  Virg.  iv.  50.  v»  94. 

The  liver  was  the  part  chiefly  inspected,  and  supposed  to 
flnve  the  most  certain  presages  ot  futurity;  hence  termed  CA- 
PUT EXTORUM,  Plin.  xi.  37.  s.  73.    It  was  divided  mto 
two  parts,  called  pars  familiaris  and  pars  hostilis  vel  ini'- 
mici.     From  the  former  they  conjectured  what  was  to  happen 
to  themselves;  and  from  the  latter,  what  was  to  happen  to 
an  enemy.     Each  of  these  parts  had  what  was  called  CAPUT, 
jLcv.  viii.  9.     Cic.  Dwin.  ii.  12,  13.    Lucan.  i.  621.,    which 
seems  to  have  been  a  protuberance  at  the  entrance  of  the 
blood-vessels  and  nerves,  which  the  ancients  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  fibres;  thus,  In  imdjibrdj  Suet.  Aug.  95.    Ecce 
vidtt  capiti  Jibrarum  inerescere  nmlem  AUerius  capitis^  Lucan. 
i.  627.    En  capita  paribus  bina  consurgunt  toris,  Senec.  OExlip. 
356.     Caput  jecinoris  duplex^  Valer.  Max.  i.  6.  9.|  i.  e.  two 
lobes,  one  'on  each  side  of  the  fissure  or  cavity,  commonly 
called  Porta,  v.  -te,    Cic  Nat.  D.  ii.  55.,  which  Livy  calls 
AUcruM  injecinore^  xxvii.  26.  s.  28.     A  liver  without  this  pro- 
tuberance (Jecur  sine  capite)^  or  cut  off  {caput  jecinore  casum\ 
was  reckoned  a  very  bad  omen  {nihil  tristius\  Cic  Divin. 
i.  52.  ii.  13. 16.    Liv.  viii.  9. ;  or  when  the  heart  of  the  victim 
could  not  be  found;   for  although  it  was  known,  that  an 
animal  could  not  live  without  the  heart,  Cic.  Divin.  ii.  16., 
yet  it  was  believed  sometimes  to  be  wanting;  as  happened  to 
Caesar,  a  little  before  his  death,    while  he  was  sacrificing, 
on  that  day,  on  which  he  first  appeared  in  his  golden  chair 
and  purple  robe,  ibid.  i.  52.     Valer.  Max.  i«  6.  13.,  where^ 
upon  the  Haruspex  Spurinna  warned   him  to  beware  of  the 
ides  of  March»  Md.  et  Suet.  Jul.  81.     The  principal  fissure  or 
division  of  the  liver  {Jissum  jecaris  jamiliare  et  xntale)^   was 
likewise  particularly  attended  toy  Cic.  Nat.  2>.  iii.  6.     hinin. 
i.  JO.  ii.  13,  14.,  as  also  its  fibres  or  parts,  and  those  of  the 
Innp,  ibid.  ^  Virg.  G.  u  484.     JEn.  iv.  6.  x.  176. 

After  the  Hforuspices  had  inspected  the  entraii%  then  the 
parts  whidi  fell  to  the  gods  were  sprinkled  with  meal,  wine, 
and  frankincense^  and  burnt  {adctebantur  vel  cremabantur)  on 
the  altar.  The  entraib  were  said  Diis  dari,  reddi  et  porrici^ 
{quasi  porrigi^  vel  porro  Jaci)j  when  they  were  placed  on'  th^ 
altars  {dm  oris  vel  ^^ammis  ingkmerentur),  Virg.  ^n.  vi.  252. 
.xiL  214.,  or  when,  in  sacrificing  to  the  Dii  Mariniy  they 
were  thrown  into  tlie  sea,  ibid.  v.  ^^4t.  Hence,  if  any  Aing 
unlucky  fdl  out  to  prevent  a  person  from  doing  what  he  had 
resolved  on,  or  the  like,  it  was  said  to  happen  in^  easa  (sc 
exta)  etpcrrecta^  between  the  time  oS  Idlmig  tlM^  victim  and 

burning 
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burnhiff  the  entraik,  i.  e.  between  the  time   of  forming  the 
resolution  and  executing  it^  Cic.  AtL  v.  18. 

When  the  sacrifice  was  finishedy  the  priest  having  washed 
his  hands  and  uttered  certain  prayers,  again  made  a  libation^ 
and  then  the  people  were  dismissed  in  a  set  form;  Iltcbt,  or 
ire,  licet. 

After  the  sacrifice  followed  a  feast  (JBpula  sacrificaie$\ 
which  in  public  sacrifices  was  sumptuously  prepared  by  the 
Septenvoiri  Epulones.  In  private  sacrifices,  the  persons  who 
offered  them  feasted  on  the  parts  which  fell  to  them,  with 
their  friends;  sacra ^  ttUere  suam  (partem) :  jpars  est  data  cetera 
mensiSf  Ov.  Met.  12.  154. 

On  certain  solemn  occasions,  especially  at  funerals,  a  dis- 
tribution of  raw  flesh  used  to  be  made  to  the  people^  called 
ViscERATio^  Ldv.  viiL  22.  xzxix.  46.  xli.28.  tie.  Offi  ii.  16. 
Suet.  Cos.  36.  For  viscera  signifies  not  only  the  intestines 
but  whatever  is  under  the*  hide :  particularly  the  flesh  between 
the  bones  and  the  skin,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.\.  211.  iii.  622. 
vi.  25^.    Suet.  ViteU.  13. 

The  sacrifices  offered  to  the  celestial  gods  differed  from 
those  oflered  to  the  infernal  duties  in  several  particulars. 

The  victims  sacrificed  to  the  former  were  white,  brought 
chiefly  firom  the  river  Ciitumnus,  Juoenal.  xii.  IS.  Virg. 
Georg.  ii.  146'.,  in  the  country  of  the  Falisci,  (hnd.  Pont.  iv.  8. 
41.,  their  neck  was  bent  upwards  {sursum  reflectebatur\  the 
knife  was  applied  from  above  {imponebatur)^  and  the  blood 
was  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  or  caught  in  cups.  The  victims 
offered  to  the  infernal  gods  were  black ;  they  were  kiUed  with 
their  faces  bent  downwards  {prona)^  the  knife  was  apphed 
from  below  {siq^panebaiur),  and  the  blood  was  poured  into  a 
ditch. 

Those  who  sacrificed  to  the  celestial  gods  were  clothed  in 
whiter  bathed  the  whole  body,  made  libations  by  heaving  the 
liquor  out  of  the  cup  (Jia^lendo  manu  supina),  and  prayed 
with  the  palms  of  their  hands  raised  to  heaven.  Those  who 
sacrificed  to  the  infernal  gods  were  clothed  in  black;  only 
sprinkled  their  body  with  water,  made  libations  by  turning 
the  hand  (inve&gendo,  ita  ut  manu  in  sinistram  partem  versd 
patera  canverteretur)  and  threw  the  cup  into  the  fire.  Sero. 
in  Virg.  .Mn.  vi.  244.,  prayed  with  their  palms  turned  down- 
wards, and  striking  the  ground  with  their  feet,  Cic.  Tusc. 
Q*  ii.  25. 

Sacrifices  were  of  different  kinds;  some  were  stated  {fiata 
et  tdemnui)^  others  occasional  {Jcrimta  et  ex  accidenta  naia)  i 
as,  those  called  expiatary^  for  averting  bad  omens  {adfforteniMi 
\el  prodigia  procurandaf  espianda  et  avertenda  vel  averruncan^ 
da),  making.  atoneoMnt  for  a  crime  (Sacrivicia  piacutaeia, 

ad  crimen  exptandum),  and  the  like. 

Human 
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Human  sacrifices  were  also  oflFered  among  the  Romans^— ^ 
By  an  ancient  law  of  Romulus,  which  Dionysius  calls,  yo/^o^ 
TrpoSojTia^y  Les  proditioniSf  ii.  10.,  persons  guilty  of  certain 
crimes,  as  treachery  or  sedition,  were  devoted  to  Pluto  and 
the  infernal  ffods,  and  therefore  any  one  might  slay  them  with 
impunity.  In  after  times,  a  consul,  dictator,  or  prsetor  might 
devote  not  only  himself,  but  any  one  of  the  legion  {ex  legione 
BamanOj  called  Scriptth  because  perhaps  the  soldiers  not  is^ 
eluded  in  the  legion,  tiie  Velites^  Subitarii^  Tumuituariij  &c 
were  excepted),  and  day  him  as  an  expiatory  victim  (piaadum^ 
i.  e.  in  piacub»my  hastiam  cadere)y  Liv.  viiL  1 0.  In  the  first  ages 
of  the  republic  human  sacrifices  seem  to  have  been  o^red 
annually,  Maerob.  Sai.  i.  7.,  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  657* 
that  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  made  to  prohibit  it;  ne  homo 
immdaretur^  Plin.  xxx.  i.  s.  3..  Mankind,  says  Plmy,  are 
under  inexpressible  obligations  to  the  Romans  for  aboliihing 
so  horrid  a  practice  {qui  sustulere  monstra^  in  quibus  hcminem 
ocddere  reltgiosissimum  eratf  mandi  vera  etiam  saluberrimum.) 
Ibid«  We  read  however  of  two  men  who  were  slain  as  vie-!- 
tims  with  the  usual  solemnities  in  the  Campus  Marlins  by 
the  Pontyices  and  Flamen  of  Mars,  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Julius  Ciesar^  A.  708.  Dio.}  xliii.  24*  Whence  it  is  supposed 
that  the  decree  of  the  senate  mentioned  by  Pliny  respected 
only  private  and  magical  sacred  rites,  as  those  alluded  to, 
Horat.  Epod.  5.  Augustus,  after  he  bad  compelled  L.  An- 
tonius  to  a  surrender  at  Perusia,  ordered  400  senators  and 
equiteSi  who  had  sided  with  Antony,  to  be  sacrificed  as  vie** 
tims.  on  the  altar  of  Julius  Caesar,  on  the  ides  of  March^ 
A.  U.  7J  3.  Dio.  xlviiL  14.  Suetonius  makes  them  only  S00» 
Aug.  15.  To  this  saviuze  action  Seneca  alludes,  de  Clem.  i.  1 1.. 
In  like  manner.  Sex.  rompeius  threw^into  the  sea  not  only 
horses,  but  ako  men  alive,  as  victims  to  Neptune^  JDio. 
xlviii.  48.  Boys  used  to  be  cruelly  put  to  death,  even  in  the 
time  of  Cicero  and  Horace  for  magical  purposes,  Cic.  VaU  14. 
Horat,  Epod.  5. 

A  place  reared  for  offering  sacrifices  was  called  Ara  or 
Altars,  an  altar :  Altaria  {ab  aUitudine)  tantum  diis  superis 
consecrabantwr  i  ars  el  diis  superis  et  inferis^  Serv.  in  Virg. 
£cL  V.  66.  JEa.  ii.  5L5.  In  the  phrase^  Pro  oris  etjbcis^  ara 
is  put  for  the  altar  in  the  impluoiwn  or  middle  of  the  house, 
where  the  Penaies  were  worshipped ;  and  focus,  for  the  hearth 
in  the  atrium  or  hall,  where  the  Lares  were  worshipped,  Cic. 
Dam.  40,  4 1 .  Dejia.  3.  Sext.  A2.  Phil.  ii.  30.  Sallust.  Cat 
52.  A  secret  place  in  the  temple^  where  none  but  priests  en- 
tered, was  called  ABfruMy  Cos.  B.  C  iii.  105,,  universally 
revered,  Pausan*  x.  32. 

Akars  .used  to  be  covared  with  leaves  and  grass,  called  vsr- 
B£NA,  f.  e.  herba  sacra,  &ro.  Firg.  Mn.  xii.  120.    £c/.  viii. 

65. 
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65.  Donat*  Ter.  iv.  4,  5.  HoraL  Od.  iy.  11*  *I^  adorned 
with  flowers,  Ooid.  Trist.  iii.  13.  15.  Sat.  Tkeb.  S.  298.  SiL 
16.  309.,  and  bonnd  with  woollen  fillets,  Prop,  iv.  6.  6.  Virg* 
JBn.iy.  "159.,  therefore  called  nexa  torques,  i.  e*  corome.  Id* 
G.  iv.  276. 

Altars  and  temples  afforded  an  Asylum  or  place  of  refuge 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Nep.  Pam.  4.  Cie.  Nat.  D. 
VL\4 10.  Q,*  Bo&c.  2.  OaieL  Trist.  v.  2.  43.,  as  among  the  Jews, 
1  Kings,  i.  50.,  chiefly  to  slaves  from  the  cruelty  of  their  mas* 
tens,  Terent.  Heut.  v»  2.  22.  Plant.  Rud.  iii.  4.  18.  Most.  v» 
i.  45.,  to  inscdvent  debtors  and  criminals.  Tacit.  Annal.  iii  60., 
^here  it  was  rekoned  impious  to  touch  them,  Cic.  Tasc.  i.  3&» 
Vhrg.  .ifirk  i.349.  ii.  513.  550.,  and  whence  it  was  unlawful 
to  drag  them,  Cic.  Dom.  4\.,  but  sometimes  they^put  fire  and 
combustible  materials  around  the  place,  that  the  person  might 
appear  to  be  forced  away,  not  by  men,  but  by  a  god  (Vulcan), 
Plant.  Most.  ▼•  i.  65.,  on  shut  up  the  temple  and  unroof  it 
{tectum  sunt  demoliti),  that  he  might  perish  under  the  open  air, 
Nep.  Pans.  5.  p.  63.,  hence  ara  is  put  for  refi/^um,  Ovid. 
Trist  iv.  5.  2. 

The  TViunvoiri  consecrated  a  chapel  to  Gesar  in  iiiejbrum, 
on  the  place  where  he  was  burnt;  and  ordained  that  no  per- 
son who  fled  thither  for  sanctuary  should  be  taken  from  thence 
to  punishment ;  a  thing  which,  says  Dio,  had  been  granted  to 
no  one  before,  not  even  to  any  divini^;  except  the.  asj^un  of 
Romulus,  which  remained  only  in  name^  being  so  blocked 
up,  that  no  one  could  enter  it,  Dio.  xlvii.  19.  But  the  shrine 
of  Julius  was  not  always  esteemed  inviolable;  the  son  of 
Antony  was  slain  by  Augustus,  although  he  fled  to  it,  Suet. 
Jm.  17. 

There  were  various  vessels  and  instruments  used  in  sacrl- 
£oes;  as,  acerra  vel  tktiriMlum,  a  censor  for  burning  incense; 
simpiilum  vel  simpuvium,  guttum,  capis,  -idiSf  patera,  cups  used 
in  libations,  oUa,  pots;  tripddes,  tripods;  secures  vel bipennes, 
axes ;  culiri  vel  secespUee,  knives,  &c.  But  these  will  be  better 
understood  by  rqiresmtation  than  description. 


THE  ROMAN  YEAR. 

11 OMULUS  is  said  to  have  divided  the  year  into  ten  months; 
the  first  of  which  was  called  Martins,  March,  from  Mars 
his  supposed  &ther,  Ornd.  EdsL  iii.  75.  98.;  the  second 
Aprilis,  either  from  the  Greek  name  of  Venus,  (*Af^otmt,) 
CMd.  Fast.  i.  39..  JHdrat»  CkL  iv.  II.,  or  because  then  trees 
and  flowers  open  {se  aperiunt)  their  buds,  Plutardk.  in  Numa^ 
Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  87*;  the  third,  Mains,  May,  firom  Maia,^  the 
mother  of  Mercury ;  and  the  fourth  Aams^  June,  firom  the 

goddess 
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foddess  Juno^  or  in  honour  of  the  young  {Jvnianjmi) ; .  and 
lay  of  the  old  {fliqjOTum)\  Ovid.  Fast  v.  427*  The  rest 
were  named  from  their  nomber,  QjuinitLi^  SextUuy  September^ 
October^  Novembefy  December^  ibid.  i.  41.  Qjuintilis  was 
afterwards  called  JuUuSy  from  Julius  Caesar,  and  Seatilis  Augii&^ 
tus,  from  Augustus  Csesar;  because  in  it  he  had  first  hwn 
made  consul,  and  had  obtained  remarkable  victories,  Suei.  Sl« 
J)io.  Iv.  6.,  in  particular,  he  had  become  master  of  Alezan- 
dria  in  ^gypt.  A*.  U.  7^4^  and  fifteen  years  after  {luslro  ter^ 
tio),  on  the  same  day,  probably  the  29th  of  August,  iiad  van* 
quished  the  Rhaeti,  by  means  of  Tiberius,  Horai.  Od.  iv.  14* 
94.  Other  emperors  gave  their  names  to  particular  moQth% 
but  tb^se  were  forgotten  after  their  death,  SueL  Domit,  13.^ 
PUn.Pan.,SA. 

Numa  added  two  months,  called  Januarius^  from  Jarmsg 
and  Febnmrius^  because  then  the  people  were  purified  (februr 
abatur^  i.  e.  furgabatur  vel  lustrabatur,)  by  an  expiiKtoiT  aacri* 
fice  {Pebrualia)  from  the  sins  of  the  whole  year;  mr  this 
ancieutly  was  the  last  month  in  the  year,  Ctc,  de  Le^.  iL  21. 
Chid.  Fast.  ii.  49.     TibuU.  iii.  1,2. 

Numa  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  divided  the  year  into 
twelve  months,  according  to  the  course  of  the  moon,  con- 
sisting in  all  of  354  days;  he  added  one  day  more^  Plin. 
xxxiv.  7.,  to  make  the  number  odd,  which'  was  thou^t  the 
more  fortunate.  But  as  10  days,  5  hours,  49  minutes,  (or 
rather  48  minutes,  57  seconds,)  were  wanting  to  make  the 
lunar  year  correspond  to  the  course  of  the-sun,  he  appointed 
that  every  other  year  an  extraordinary  month,  called  Mentis 
IfUercalaris,  or  Macedomus^  should  be  inserted  between  the 
^3d  and  24  th  day  of  February,  Uv.  i.  19.  The  interca- 
lating of  this  month  was  left  to  the  discretion  {arbitrio)  of 
the  PofUifices :  who,  by  inserting  more  or  fewer  days,  used 
to  make  the  current  year  longer  or  shorter,  as  was  most  con- 
venient for  themselves  or  their  friends;  for  instance,  that  a 
magistrate  might  sooner  or  later  resign  his  office,  or  eon« 
tractors  for  the  revenue  might  have*  longer  or  shorter  time  to 
<»>Uect  the  taxes,  Cic.  de  Legg.  ii*  12.  Fam.  vii.  3.  12.  viii.  6*. 
JUt.  V.  9. 13.  vi.  1.  Suet.  Oes.  40.  Dio.  xL  62.  Cenmin.  20. 
Macrob.  Sat.  i.  13.  In  consequence  of  this  licence,  the 
months  were  transposed  from  their  stated  sessions;  the  winter 
months  carried  back  into  autumn,  and  the  autumnal  into 
summer,  Cic.  Att.  x.  17* 

Julius  Caesar,  when  he  became  master  of  the  state,  resolved 
to  put  an  end  to  this  disorder,  by  abolishing  the  source  of  it, 
die  use  of  the  intercalations;  and  for  that  purpose,  A.  U.  707«f 
adjusted  the  year  according  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  and 
assigned  to  each  month  the  number  of  daya  which  thev  still 
contain*    To  mfike  matters  proceed  regularly,  from  the  1st 
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bftlie  ensuing  January,  be  inserted  in  the  current  yeari  besides 
the  intercalary  montb  of  23  days,  which  fell  into  it  of  course, 
two  extraordinary  months  between  November  and  December^ 
the  one  of  thirty-three^  and  the  other  of  thirty-four  days ; 
so  th^t  this  year,  which  was  called  the  last  year  of  eanfusiofif 
consisted  of  sixteen  months,  or  445  days,  Suet,  Oes.  40.  JPisn. 
XTiii.  25.  Macrob.  Sat,  i.  1 4.  Censarin.  de  die  Nat,  20. 
'  Atl  this  was  eflected  by  the  care  and  skill  of  Sosighies,  a 
celebrated  astronomer  of  Alexandria^  whom  Caesar  had 
brought  to  Rome  for  that  purpose;  and.  a  new  kalendar  was 
(brmed  from  his  arrangement  by  Flavins  a  scribe,  digested 
according  to  the  order  of  the  Roman  festivals,  and  the  old 
manner  of  computing  the  days  by  kalends,  nones,  and  ides; 
which  was  published  and  authorised  by  the  dictator's  edict 
•  This  is  the  famous  JULIAN  or  solar  year,  which  continues 
in  use  to  this  day  in  all  Christian  countries,  without  any  other 
variation,  than  that  of  the  Mvf^A  new  Style;  which  was  oc- 
casioned by  a  regulation  of  Pope  Ofegory,  A.D.  1 582.,  who 
observing  that  the  vernal  equinox,  which  at  the  time  of  the 
council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325.,  had  been  on  the  21st  March, 
then  happened  on  the  lOtb,  by  the  advice  of  astronomers, 
cau^  ten  days  to  be  entii;ely  sunk  and  thrown  out  of  the 
current  year,  between  the  4th  and  1 5th  of  October ;  and  to 
hiake  the  civil  year  for  the  future  to  agree  with  the  real  one, 
or  with  the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun ;  or, 
as  it  was  then  expressed,  with  the  annual  motion  of  the  sun 
round  the  ecliptic,  which  is  completed  in  865  days,  5  hours, 
49  minutes,  he  ordained,  that  every  100th  year  should  not 
be  leap  year ;  excepting  the  400th ;  so  that  the  difference  will 
hardly  amount  to  a  day  in  7000  years,  or  according  to  a  more 
eccurate  computation  of  the  length  of  the  year,  to  a  day  in 
5200  year5. 

This  alteration  of  the  style  was  immediately  adopted  in  all 
the  Roman  Catholic  countries;  but  not  in  Britain  till  the 
yeai^  1752,  when  eleven  days  were  dropt  between  the  2d  and 
i4th  September,  so  that  that  month  contained  only  nineteen 
days ;  and  thenceforth  the  new  style  was'  adopted  as  it  had 
been  before  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  same 
year  also  another  alteration  was  made  in  England,  that  the 
legal  year,  which  before  had  begun  the  25tb  March,  dH>uld 
begin  upon  ■'the  1st  of  Januaiy,  which  first  took  place  Ist 
January  1752. 

The  Romans  divided  their  months  into  three  parts  by  £s- 
lends^  Nones  J  and  Ides.  The  first  day  was  called  KALENDiE 
vel  Calenda  (a  catando  vel  vocandb)^  from  a  priest  callinr  ont 
to  the  people  that  it  was  new  moon ;  the  5th  day,  NONJE^ 
the  nones ;  the  I3th,  IDUS,  the  ides^  from  the  obsolete  verb 
iduare^  to  divide ;  because  (lie  ides  divided  the  month.     Hie 
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nones  were  so  called,  because  counting  inclusively,  they  were 
nine  days  from  the  ides. 

In  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  the  nones  Ml  on  the 
7th,  and  the  ides  on  the  15th.  The  first  day  of  the  interG»« 
lary  month  was  called  Calends  Intercalares,  Cic»  Qicto. 
25.,  of  the  former  of  those  inserted  by  Caesar.  Kal  intrr- 
GALARES  PRioRES,  Cfc.  Fom.  vi.  14.  — Intra  septimas  CaiendaSf 
in  7  months.  Martial,  i.  100.  6.  SexUe  kalendcej  L  e.  Kalenda 
sexti  mensisy  the  first  day  of  June,  Ovid,  Fast.  vi.  181. 

Caesar  was  led  to  this  method  of  regulating  the  year  by 
observing  the  manner  of  computing  time  among  the  Egyp- 
tians; who  divided  the  year  into  12  months,  each  consisting 
of  30  days,  and  added  5  intercalary  days  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  every  fourth  year  6  days,  Herodot.  ii.  4.  These 
supernumerary  days  Caesar  disposed  of  among  those  months 
which  now  consist  of  31  days,  and  also  the  two  days  which 
he  took  from  February ;  having  adjusted  the  year  so  exactly 
to  the  course  of  the  sun^  says  Dio,  that  the  insertion  of  one 
intercalary  day  in  1461  years  would  make  up  the  dilSbrence, 
Dio.  xliii.  26.^  which,  however,  was  found  to  be  ten  days  less 
than  the  truth.  Another  difference  between  the  Egyptian  and 
Julian  year  was,  that  the  former  began  with  September  and 
the  latter  with  January.  ' 

The  ancient  Romans  did  not  divide  their  time  into  weeks, 
as  we  do  in  imitation  of  the  Jews.  The  country  people  came 
to  Rome  eve^y  ninth  day,  (see  p.  73*)  whence  these  days  were 
called  NuNDXNiE  quasi  Novendinjs,  having  seven  intermediate 
days  for  working,  Macrob.  i.  16.,  but  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  word  to  denote  this  space  of  time.  The  time  indeed 
between  the  promulgation  and  passing  of  a  law  was  called 
Trinum  NUNDiNixM  Or  Trinuni>inum,  Hv.  iii.  35.  Cic. 
Dom.  16,  17.  PhiL  v.  3.  Fam.  zvi.  12.,  but  this  might  in- 
clude from  17  to  30  days,  according  to  the  time  when  the  table 
containing  the  business  to  be  determined  {tabula  promulgation 
nis)  was  nling  up,  and  the  Comitia  were  held.  The  classics 
never  put  nmdJiman  by  itself  for  a  space  of  time.  Under  the 
later  emperors,  indeed,  it  was  used  to  denote  the  time  that 
the  consuls  remained  in  ofBce,  which  then  probably  was  two 
months,  Lamprid.  in  Alex.  Sever.  28.  43.,  so  that  there  were 
12  consuls  each  year;  hence  nundinum  is  also  put  for  the  two 
consuls  themselves,  {coUegiitm  consvium^)  Vospic  Tac  9. 

The  custom  of  dividing  time  into  weeks  {hebdomddes^  v. 
"doe  vel  septimdnee)  was  introduced  under  the  emperors.  '  Dio, 
who  flourished  under  Severus,  says,  it  first  took  place  a  little 
before  his  tfme^  being  derived  from  the  Egyptians ;  and  uni- 
▼enally  prevaikd^;  xxxviL  18.  The  days  of  the  week  were 
named  from  the  {4anet^  as  they  still  are ;  Dies^Solisy  l^unday. 
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Ijuuet  Monday;  Martisj  Tuesday;  Mercurii,  WMoesday; 
JoviSf  Thursday;  Vena'is,  Friday;  Satumij  Saturday;  ibid.  . 
The  Romans^  in  marking  the  days  of  the  month,  counted 
backwards.  Thus  they  called  the  last  day  of  December  Pridie 
Kcdehdasj  sc.  ante^  or  Pridie  Kalendarum  Januariij  marked 
shortly,  Prid.  KaL  Jaiu  the  day  before  that,  or  the  30th  De* 
cember,  Tertio.  Kal.  Jan.  sc.  die  anicy  or  ante  diem  tertiwn  KaL 
JatUj  and  so  through  the  whole  year :  thus, 


A  TABLE  of  the  Kalends,  Nokks,  and  Ides. 
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In  leap  year,  that  is,  when  February  has  twenty-nine  days, 
which  happens  every  fourth  year,  both  the  24th  and  25ih  days 
of  that  month  were  marked,  sexto  Kalendis  Martii  or  Martiai  : 
and  h^nce  tins  year  is  called  Bissextilis. 

The  names  of  all  the  mohths  are  used  as  substantives  or 
adjectives,  except  ApriUSf  which  is  used  only  as  a  sub- 
stantive. 

The  Greeks  had  no  kalends  in  their  way  of  reckoning,  but 
called  the  first  day  of  the  month  vtf/tijwa,  or  new  moon ;  hence 
ad  Gracas  Kaletidas  solvere^  for  nunquam^  Suet.  Aug.  87* 

The  day  among'^the  Romans  was  either  dvil  or  naturals 

The  civil  day  (DIES  CIVILIS)  was  from  midnight  to 
midnight.  The  parts  of  which  were,  1.  Media  nox ;  2* 
Medue  nocHs  inclination  vel  de  medid  nocte ;  3.  Gallicinium^ 
cock-crow,  or  cock-crowing,  the  time  when  the  cocks  begin  to 
crow ;  4.  Goniiciniuniy  when  they  give  over  crowing ; .  5.  Dilu^ 
eutunij  the  dawn ;  6.  Money  the  morning;  7.  Antemeridianum 
teihpusy  the  Forenoon;  8.  Mef'idieSy  noon,  or  mid-day;  $• 
Tempos  pomeridianumy  vel  meridiei  inclinatioy  afternoon;  10. 
Solis  occasuSy^\xn^et'y  11.  Vespera,  the  evening;  12.  CrepuS" 
culuniy  the  twilight,  {dubium  tempusy  noctis  an  diet  sit :  Ideo 
dubia  res  creperee  dictety  Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  4.) —  13.  Prima  fax^ 
when  candles  were  lighted,  callM  also  primce  tenebra,  Liv. 
Prima  luminoy  Horat.  —  14.  Concubia  noxy  vel  concubium^ 
bed-time,  Liv.  xxv.  9.  —  15.  Iniempesta  noxy  or silentiwnnoctis^ 
far  on  in  the  night ;  16.  Inclinatio  ad  mediam  noctemy  Censorin. 
de  Die  N^at.  c.  24. 

The  natural  day  (DIES  NATURALIS)  was  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun.  It  was  divided  into  twelve 
hours,  twhiqh  were  of  a  different  length  at  di£Ferent 
seasons  :  Hence  hora  hibema  for  brevissimoj  Plant.  Pseud,  v. 
2.11. 

The  night  was  divided  into  four  watches  (vigilia  prima^ 
seamdoy  &c.)  each  consisting  of  three  hours,  which  were  like- 
wise of  a  different  length  at  different  times  of  the  year :  Thus, 
kora  sexta  noctiSy  mid-night;  Septinuiy  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning ;  Octavoy  two,  &c.  Plin.  Ep,  iii.  4. 

Before  the  use  of  dials  {horologia  solaria  vel  sciaterica)  was 
known  at  Rome,  there  was  no  division  of  the  day  into 
hours;  nor  does  that  word  occur  in  the  Twelve  Tables. 
They  only  mention  sun-rising  and  sun-setting,  before^jo^  after 
mid-davy  Censorin.  23.  According  to  Pliny,  midrday  was 
not  acided  till  some  years  after,  vii.  60.,  an  accensus  of  the 
consuls  being  appointed  to  call  out  that  time  {accensQ  con^ 
suhim  id  pronunciante)y  when  he  saw  the  sun  firom  the  senate- 
house,  between  the  Rostra  and  the  place  called  GRiEcosTASis, 
Plin.   iiid.y  where    ambassadors   from    Greece    and   otiier 
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foreign  countries  used  to  stand,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  32,  Cic^  ad 
^  Fr.  ii.  1.  . 

Anaximander  or  Anaximinis  of  Miletus,  is  said  to  have 
invented  dials  at  Lacedtemon  in  the  time. of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  PUn.  ii.  76.  The  first  dial  is  said  to  have  been  set 
up  at  Rome  by  L*  Papirins  Cursor,  A.  U.  447m  and  the  next 
near  the  Rostra  by  M.  Valerius  Measdla  the  consui,  who 
brought  it  from  Catana  in  Sicily,  in  the  first  Panic  war.  A*  U. 
481.,  Plin.  vii.  60.  GdL  ex  Plant,  iii.  3.  Hence,  ad  solarium 
versarif  for  in  Jbro^  Cic.  Quint.  18.-— —  Sdpio  Nasicafint 
measured  time  by  water,  or'  by  a  clepsydra^  wnich  served  by 
niffht  as  well  as  by  day,  A.  U.  595.,  iUd.  (See  p. -227.) 
The  use  of  clocks  and  watches  was  unknown  to  the  Romans. 


DIVISION  OF  DAYS  AND  ROMAN  FESTIVALS. 

T^AYS  amongthe  Romans  were  either  dedicated  to  religious 
purposes  (DIES  FESTI),  or  assigned  to  ordinary  busi- 
ngs (dies  PROFESTI).     There  were  some  partly  the  om^ 
and  partly  the  other  {dies  INTERCISI,  i.  e.  ex  parte  fesH^ 
.  et  ex  parte  prqfesii\  half  holidays. 

On  the  Dpss  Festi  sacrifices  were  performed,  feasts  and 

fames  were  celebrated,  or  there  was  at  least  a  cessation  from 
usiness.  The  days  on  which  there  was  a  cessation  from 
business  were  called  FERI^,  holidays^  Cic«  h^gg*  ii«  8. 
Divin.  i.  45.,  and  were  either  ptAlie  or  private* 

Public  Feriiv  or  festivals  were  either  stated  (STATiE),  or 

artnually  fixed    on  a  certain  day  by  the    magistrates^    or 

Priests    (CONCEPTIVJE),    or  occasionally  appointed   by 

.  order  of  the  consul,  the  prastor,  or  Pmttjfex  Maxitmu  (Im- 

eeiutiva).  . 

The  stated  festivals  were  chiefly  the  following : 
1*  In  January  AGONALIA,  in  honour  of  Janus,  on 
the  9th  (y.  Id.\  Chid.  Fast.  i.  318,  &&,  and  also  on  the  2(Hh 
M^:  CARMENTALIA,  in  honour  of  Carmenta,  the 
mother  of  Evauder,  on  the  11th  (111.  Id.)^.  Ovid.  ibid.  461. 
But  this  was  an  half  holiday  {intercisus) ;  for  after  inid-clav  it 
was  dies  prqfestus^  a  common  work  day.  On  the  ISth  (LUi^) 
a  wether  (vervex  vel  ovis  semtmaSf  oris)  was  sacred  tp  Japiter, 
Ovid.  Fast.  i.  588.  On  this  day  the  name  of  Augustuq  «ias 
conferred  on  Csesar  Octavianus,  ibid.  590.  ■  ^r*  On  the  first 
day  of  this  mouth  people  used  to  wish  one  another  health  smd 
prosperity  (omnia  fausta\  Piin«  28.  2.  %.  5.,  and  to  .setid 
presents  to  their  friends.  (See  p.  52.)  .  Most  bf  the  magistrates 
entered  on  their  office,  and  agists  thought  it  lucky  to  begin 
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any  work  they  had  to  perform  {(^era  auspieahantvr\  Senec. 
£p.  83.  Ovid,  et  Martial,  passim. 

2.  In  February,  FAUnALIA,  to  the  god  Faunus,  on 
the  13th  {Jdibus) ;  LUPERCALIA,  to  Lycaean  Pan,  on  the 
15th  (xv.  kal.  Mart);  QUIRINALIA,  to  Romulus,  on 
the  1 7th ;  PER  ALIA  {qttod  turn  epidas  ad  septdckra  amicorum 
ferebant,  vel  pecudes  feriebant,  Fe$tus\  to  tl^e  Dii  Manes^ 
on  the  2ist  (Ovid  says  the  17th},  and  sometimes  continued 
for  several  days;  after  which  friends  and  relations  kept  a 
feast  of  peace  and  love  (charistia)  for  settling  differences  and 
quaiTels  among  one  another,  if  any  such  existed,  yaler* 
Max.  ii.  1.  S.  Ovid.  Fast,  ii.  631.  TERMINALIA,  to  Ter^ 
minus:  REGIFUGIUM  vel  regis Jitga^  in  commemoration 
of  the  flight  of  King  Tarquin,  on  the  24th ;  EQUIRIA, 
horse-races  in  the  Campus  Martius^  in  honour  of  Mars,  on  the 
27th. 

3.  In  March,  MATRONALIA,  celebrated  by  the  matrons 
for  various  reasons,  but  chiefly  in  memoir  of  the  war  termi- 
nated between  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  Uvid.  Fast.  iii.  170., 
on  the  first  day;  when  presents  used  to  be  given  by  husbands 
to  their  wives,^  Ptaui.  Mil.  iii.  1.  97.  Tibul.  iii.  1.  Suet.  Vesp. 
19.  Festum  ANCILIORUM,  on  the  same  day  and  the  three 
following,  when  the  shields  of  Mars  were  carried  through  the 
city  by  the  SaHi,  who  used  then  to  be  entertained  with  sumptuous 
feasts;  whence  Saliares  dapes  vel  ccemSi  for  lautce^  opiparaf 
cpulentde^  Horat.  Od.  i.  37.  2.  LIBERA  LI  A,  to  Bacchus, 
on  the  18th  (xv.  kal.  Apr.\  when  youn^  men  used  to  put  on 
tlie  Toga  viriliSf  or  manly  gown :  QUlNQUATRUS,  -wttm, 
vel  Gtmnquatria^  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  810.  Geil.  ii.  21.,  in  honour 
of  Minerva,  on  the  I9th,  at  first  only  for  one  day,  but  after- 
wards for  five;  whence  they  got  their  name,  Chid.  F.  iii.  810, 
At  this  time  boys  brought  presents  to  their  masters,  callKl 
Minervalia.  On  the  last  day  of  this  festival,  and  also  on  the 
23d  March  (x.  kal.  April.)  the  trumpets  used  in  sacred  rites 
were  purified  {lustrabarUnr)  by  sacrificing  a  lamb ;  hence  it 
was  called  Tubilustrium,  vel  -ja.  Odd.  Fast.  iii.  489.  v.  725. 
HILARIAJ  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  on  the 
25th. 

A.  ha  April,  MEGALESIA  or  Megalenses,  to  the  great 
mother  of  the  gods,  on  the  4th  or  5th ;  CEREALIA,  or  Ludt 
Cerealesy  to  Ceres,  on  the  9th;  FORDICIDIA,  on  the  15th, 
when  pregnant  cows  were  sacrificefl  (forded  boves^  i.  e.  gravid^e^ 
qua  in  vefMMieTunt\  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  5.  632.  PALILIA  vel 
JParilia,  iolPakSf  the  2l8t.  (See  p.  1.)  On  this  day  Caesar 
appointed  Circensian  games  to  be  annually  celebrated  ever 
after,  because  the  news  of  his  last  victory  over  Labienus  and 
the  sons  of  Pompey  .at  Munda  in  Spain  had  reached  Rome 
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the  evening  before  this  festival,  Dio.  xliii.  42. '  ROBIGALIA, 
to  Bobtgus  *,  that  he  would  preserve  the  corn  from  mildew  (a 
rubigtne)y  on  the  25th ;  FLORALIA,  to  Flora  or  Ckhrts,  {ut 
omnia  bene  deflorescerent^  shed  their  blossoms,  Plin.  xviii.  29.) 
begun  on  the  28th,  and  continued  to  the  end  oF  the  month, 
attended  with  great  indecency,  Lactant.fi.  20.  10.  Scholiast, 
in  JuoenaL  vi.  249.,  which  is  said  to  have  been  once  checked 
by  the  presence  of  Cato^  Senec.  Ep.  97*  Martial,  u  d.  SLp'ne/l 
Paler.  Max.  iL  10.  8. 

5.  In  May,  on  the  kalends,  were  performed  the  sacred  rites 
of  the  Bona  Dea^  by  the  Vestal  Virgins,  and  by  women  only 
{ctiM  omne  masctdum  expellebatur\  Juvenal,  vi.  339.,  in  the 
house  of  the  consuls  and  praetors,  for  the  safety  of  the  people, 
Dio.  xxxvii.^  35r  45.  On  this  day  also  an  altar  was  erected 
(constitiUa\  and  a  sacrifice  offered  to  the  Lares  caMgA  Pra:stiUs 
{quod  omnia  *tida  prastant\  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  133.;  on  the  2d, 
COMPITALIA,  to  the  Lares  in  the  public  ways,  at  which 
time  boys  are  said  anciently  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  Mania 
the  mother  of  the  Lares  /  but  this  cruel  custom  was  abolished 
l)y  Junius  Brutus,  Macrob.  Sat.  L  7.;  onthe9th  LEMURIA, 
to  the  LemureSf  hobgoblins  or  spectres  in  the  dark,  which 
were  believed  to  be  the  soiils  of  their  deceased  friends 
[manes  paterni).  Sacred  rites  were  performed  to  them  for 
three  nights,  not  successively,  but  alternately,  for  six  daj's, 
Ovid.  Fast.  v.  429.  492. ;  on  the  1 3th,  or  the  ides,  the  images  ~ 
of  thirty  men  made  of  rushes  (simulacra  scirpea  vironan)^ 
called  Argeif  were  thrown  from  tlie  Sublician  bridjge  by  the 
Vestal  Vii^ins,  attended  by  the  magistrates  ana  priests, 
in  place  of  that  number  of  old  men,  which  used  anciently 
to  be  thrown  from  the  same  bridge  into  the  Tiber,  Fesim  in 
Depontani,  Farr.  de  Lat.  Ling,  vii,  3.  Ooid.  Fast.  r.  6^1^  . 
&c«j  on  the  same  day  was  the  festival  of  merchants  {Jestum 
mercatorum),  when  they  ofiered  up  prayers  and  sacred  rites  to 
Mercury;  on  the  23d  (x«  kal.  Jun.)  VULCANALIA,  to 
Vulcan,  called  TubHustria,  because  then  the  sacred  trumpets 
were  purified,  ibid.  725.  • 

6,  In  Jmie^  on  the  kalends  were  the  festivals  0f  the  goddess 
Carna,  {qua  vitalibus  humanis  prceeraty)  of  Mars  Extranutra^ 
neuSf  whose  temple  was  without  the  Porta  Capenay  and  of 
JuKo  Moneta  s  on  the  4th,  of  Bellona  ;  on  the  7th,  Ludi 
Piscatorii i  the  9th,  Vestalia,  to  Vesta;  10th,  Matraj:.ia,  to 
Mother  Matuta^  &c.  With  the  festivals  of  June,  the  six  books 
of  Ovid,  called  Fasti^  end ;  the  other  six  are  lost. 

7«  In  July,  on  the  kalends,  people  removed  (commigrabant) 
from  hired  lodgings,   Cic.  ad  Q,  Fratr.  li.  3.   Fam.  xiii.  2. 

•  .6t  nither  to  Roingo^  a  goddesf,  Ovul  Fast,  iv,  91  J,  &c. 
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&f€t.  Tib.  35« ;  the  fbartb,  the  festival  of  FanaU  ForUme^  in 
memory  of  Coriolanus  withdrawing  his  army  from  the  city, 

..Z^V.  ii.  40«;   on  the  5th,  Ludi  Apollinares,  Lw.xxy.  12. 

^xxvii.  23.;  the  12th,  the  birth-day  of  Julius  Caesar  ;  the  15th 
or  ides,  the  procession  of  the  Equites  (see  p.  26.)  \  the  16thy 
DIES  ALLIENSES,  on  which  the  Romans  were  defeated  by 
the  Gauls,  dies  ater  etJuneshiSj)  Cic.  Att.  ix.  5.  SueLVit.2.; 
the  23d,  NeptunaliA^ 

8.  In  August,  on  the  13th  or  ides,  the  festival  of  Diana; 
19th,  ViNALiA,  when  a  libation  of  new  wine  was  made  to 
Jupiter  and  Venus,  Plin.  xviii.  29.;  18th,  Consualia,  games 
in  honour  of  Census  the  god  of  counsel,  or  of  Equestrian 
Neptune^  at  which  the  Sabine  women  were  carried  off  by 
the  Romans,  Liv.  \.  9. ;  the  23d,  Vulcanalia,  Plin^Ep*,  iii.  5. 

9.  In  September,  on  the  4th,  [PridL  Non.)  Ludi  Magni  or 
RoMANi,  in  honour  of  the  grecU  gods,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and 
Minerva,  for  the  safety  of  the  city;  on  the  13th,  the  consul  or 
dictator  {Prator  Maximm)  used  anciently  to  fix  a  nail  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  Uv.  viL  3. ;  the  30tb,  Meditrinalia,  to 
MeiUtrinUj  the  goddess  of  curing  or  healing  {medeiidi\  when 
they  first  drank  new  wine. 

10.  In  October,  on  the  12th,  Augustalia,  ye\  Ludi  Au^ 
gustales.  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  15.;  the  13th,  Faunaua;  the  15tb, 
or  ides,  a  horse  was  sacrificed,  called  Equus  Octobrisj  v.  ^er, . 
because  Troy  was  supposed  to  have  been  taken  in  this  month 
by  means  of  a  horse.  The  tail  was  brought  with  great  speed 
to  the  Regia  or  house  of  the  Pontifex  M.  that  its  blood  might 
drop  on  the  hearth,  Festus. 

II.  In  November,  on  the  1 3th,  there  was  a  sacred  feast 
called  Epulum  Jovis  /  on  the  27th»  sacred  rites  were  per* 
formed  on  account  of  two  Greeks  and  two  Ganis,  a  man  and 
woman  of  each,  who  were  buried  alive  in  the  ox-market, 
Liv.  xxii.  57.  Plutarch.  Qtunt.  83.  4*  '^  Marcello  s  Plin. 
xxviii.  2.  s.  3. 

12.  In  December,  on  the  5th  or  nones,  FAUNALIA^ 
Horat.  Od.  iii.  18.,  on  the  IJth  (xvi.  kal.  Jan.),  SATtJR- 
KALIA,  the  feasts  of  Saturn,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
whole  year,'  when  all  orders  were  devoted  to  mirth  and  feasting, 
friends  sent  presents  to  one  another.  Suet.  Aug.  75.  Vesp.  19. 
Stat.  Silv.  vi.  9.,  and  masters  treated  their  slaves  upon  an 
equal  footing,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  1,y  at  first  for  one  day,  Liv.  ii.  21. 
xxii.  1.,  afterwards  for  three,  and  by  the  order  of  Caligula^ 
for  five  days,  Dio.  lix.  6.  Suet.  Claud.  17.  Mdavb.  Sat.  i.  10. 
So  Claudes,  Dio.  Ix.  25.  Two  days  were  added,  called 
SiGELLARiA  {a  sigillis)y  from  small  images,  which  then  used  to 
be  sent  as  presents,  especially  by  parents  to  their  children, 
Macrob.  ibid.;   on  the  23d,   Laurxntinalia,  in  honour  of 
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Laurentia  Acca,  the  wife  of  Faustulus^  aad  narse  of  Rdliinlw» 
Varr.  L.  L.  v.  3. 

The  FERI^  CONCEPTIVJE,  which  were  annually 
appointed  {concipiebantur  vel  indicebantur)  by  the  magistrateB 
on  a  certain  day,  were — 

1.  FERIiE  LATINiE,  the  Latin  holidays,  (see  p.  6S.) 
firat  appointed  by  Tarquin  for  one  day,  Liv.  u  ^5.  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings  they  were  continued  for  two,  then  for 
three,  and  at  last  for  four  days,  lav.  vi.  42,  The  consuls  always 
celebrated  the  Latin  ^iVp  before  they  set  out  to  their  pro- 
vinces; and  if  they  had  not  been  rightly  performed,  or  if  any 
thing  had  been  omitted,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be 
again  repeated  t^nstaurari)^  Livi  passim. 

2.  PAGANALIA,  celebrated  in  the  villages  {in  pagis)  to 
the  tutelary  gods  of  the  rustic  tribes.     See  p.  73. 

3.  SEMENTIV^,  in  seed-time  for  a  good  crop,  Varr. 
ibid, 

4.  COMPITALIA,  to  the  Lares^  in  places  where  several 
ways  met  {in  ampiiis). 

FERIiE  IMPERATIViE,  were  holidays  appointaJ  occa- 
sionally ;  as,  when  it  was  said  to  have  rained  stones.  Sacrum 
2f6v£NDrALE  vel/eTia  per  novem  dies^  for  nine  days,  Idv.  i.  31^ 
for  expiating  other  prodigies,  Idv.  iii.  5.  xatxv.  40.  xlii.  2.,  ou 
account  of  a  victory,  &c.  to  which  may  be  added  Justitium^ 
(cum^  jura  stantj)  a  cessation  from  business  on  aecount  of  some 
public  calamity,  as  a  dangerous  war,  the  death  of  an  eni«- 
peror,  &c.  Liv.  iii.  3.  27.  iv.  26. 3 1,  vi.  2.  ?.  vii.  6.  28.  ix.  7. 
X.  4.  2L  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  82.  Supplicatio  et  Lectister* 
NiUM,  &c.     See  p.  295. 

Feria  were  privately  observed  by  families  and  individuals  oi^ 
account  of  birth-days,  prodigies,  &c  The  birth-day  of  the 
emperors  was  celebrated  with  sacrifices  and  various  games,  as 
that  of  Augustus  the  2Sd  September,  Dio.  Iii,  8.  26.  34.  The 
games  then 'celebrated  were  called  Augustalia,  Dio.  Ivi.  29., 
as  well  as  those  on  the  12th  of  October,  (iv.  Id.  Oct(A.)  in 
commemoration  of  his  return  ta  Rome,  Dio.  liv.  1 0.  Ivi.  46., 
which  Dio  says  continued  to  be  observed  in  his  time,  under 
Severus,  liv.  34. 

DIES  PROFESTI,  were  either  Fasti  or  Nrfasti,  &c  (See 
p.  306.)  Nuffdina^  quasi  Novendina:^  (see  p.  78.)  market* 
days  which  happened  every  ninth  day ;  when  they  fell  on  the 
first  day  of  the  year,  it  was  redconed  unlucky,  Dio^  xl.  47. 
Macrcb.  Sat.  i.  18.,  and  therefore  Augustus,  who  was  very 
superstitious,  Suet.  Aug.  92.,  used  to  insert  a  day  in  (he  fore* 
'going  year,  to  prevent  it,  which  day  was  taken  away  from  the 
subsequent  year,  that  the  time  might  agree  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  Julias  Caesar,  Dio.  xIviiL  33.      Piubliares^  ^htn^ 

day^ 
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days,  {md  nan  pnsUares ;  as,  the  days  c^ier  the  kalends,  nones, 
and  ides;  for  they  believed  there  was  something  unlucky  in  the 
word  jEws^j  after,  and  therefore  they  were  called  'Dies  religiosi^ 
atri  vel  infaustij  Ovid.  Fast  i.  58.,  as  those  days  wer^  on 
which  any  remarkable  dt$<aster  had  happened ;  as,  Dies  Al^ 
liensisj  &c.  Liv.  vi.  1.  The  ides  of  March,  or  the  I5th,  was 
<salled  PARRicibiUM ;  because  on  that  day,  Caesar,  who  hadr 
been  called  Pater  Patri^,  was  slain  in  the  senate-house^ 
Suel.  C(ss.  85.  88.  Condave^  in  quo  ccesus  Jueraty  obstructum  et 
in  latrinam  conversuntj  Dio.  xlvii.  19. 

As  most  of  the  year  was  taken  up  with  sacrifices  and  holj 
days  to  the  great  loss  of  the  public,  Claudius  abridged  their 
number,  Dio.  Ix.  17. 


ROMAN  GAMES. 


^^AMES  among  the  ancient  Romans  constituted  a  part  of 
reh*gious  worship.  They  were  of  difierent  kinds  at  di& 
lerent  periods  of  the  republic.  At  first  they  were  always 
consecrated  to  some  god;  and  were  either  stated  {LUdi 
STATI),  the  chief  of  which  have  been  already  enumerated 
among  the  Roman  festivals ;  or  vowed  by  generals  in  war 
(VOTIVI),  or  celebrated  on  extraordinary  occasions  (EX- 
TRAORDINARII). 

At  the  end  of  every  110  vears,  gamed  were  celebrated  for 
the  safety  of  the  empire^  Jor  three  days  and  three  nights, 
to  Apollo  and  Diana,  called  Ludi  SJECULARES.  (See 
p.  \6&,)  But  they  were  not  r^ularly  performed  at  those 
periods. 

The  most  famous  games  were  those  celebrated  ,in  the 
Circus  MBurimus  ;  hence  called  Dudi  Circenses ;  of  which  the 
chief  were  iMdi  Somani  vel  MagfU^  Liv.  i.  35. 


I.  LUDI  CIRCENSES. 

nPHE  Circtis  Maximus  was  first  built  by  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
and  afterwards  at  different  times  magnificently  adorned. 
It  lay  betwixt  the  Palatine  and  Aventine  hills,  and  was  of  an 
oblong  circtdar  form,  whence  it  had  its  name.  The  length  of 
it  was  three  stadia  or  furlongs  and  a  half,  i.  e.  4^7  z  paces,  or 
21 87;  feet ;  the  breadth  little-  more  than  one  stadium^  with 
rows  of  seats  all  round,  called.  Fori  or  spectacula  (i.  e.  sedilia 
unde  sp€ctarent)y  rising  one  vhove  another,  the  lowest  of  stone 
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and  the  highest  of  wood,  where  separate  places  were  allotted 
to  each  Curic^  and  also  to  the  Senators  and  to  the  Equites  $ 
but  these  last  under  the  republic  sat  promiscuously  with  the 
Test  of  the  people.  (See  p.  70  It  is  said  to  have  contained 
at  le^  150,000  persons,  Diorys.  iii.  68.,  or  according  to 
others,  above  double  that  number ;  according  to  Pliny,  250,000, 
Plin.  xxxvi.  1 5.  s.  24.  Some  moderns  say  380,000.  Its  cir- 
cumference was  a  mile.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  ditch  or 
canal,  called  Eurlpusj  ten  feet  broad,  and  ten  feet  deep ;  and 
with  porticos  three  stories  high  (oroai  rqirrnyan^  both  the  work  of 
*  Julius  Caesan  In  different  parts  there  were  proper  places  for 
the  people  to  go  in  and  out  without  disturbance.  *  On  one  end 
there  were  several  openings  {p$tia\  from  which  the  horses 
and  chariots  started  {emittebantur)y  called  CARC£R£S  vel 
SepagiUoj  and  sometimes  Career^  {quod  equos  coercebat,  ne 
eairent^  priusquam  magistratus  signum  mitteret^  Varro  L.  L. 
iv.  82.)  first  built  A.  U.  425.  Liv.  viii.  20.  Before  the  car- 
ceres  stood  two  small  statues  of  Mercury  {Hermtdi),  holding  a 
chain  or  rope  to  keep  in  the  horses,  Casstodor,  Var,  Ep. 
iii.  51.,  in  place  of  which  there  seems  sometimes  to  have  been 
a  white  line  {alba  linea\  or  a  cross  furrow  filled  with  chalk 
or  lime,  ibid^j  at  which  the  horses  were  made  to  stand  in 
a  straight  row  {Jrontibus  aquabantur)^  by  persons  called  mo- 
HATORES,  mentioned  in  some  ancient  inscriptions.  But  this 
line,  called  also  Creta  or  Calx,  seems  to  have  been  drawn 
chiefly  to  mark  the  end  of  the  course,  or  limit  of  victory 
(ad  victori€B  notam\  Plin.  xzxv.  17*  s.  58.  Isidor.  xviii.  37., 
to  which  Horace  beautifully  alludes,  Mors  uUima  linea  rerum 
estj  £p.  i.  16.  fin. 

On  this  end  of  the  circus,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  semi- 
circle, were  three  balconies  or  open  galleries,  one  in  the 
•middle,  and  one  in  each  corner :  called  M^niana,  from  one 
Maenius,  who,  when  he  €old  his  house '  adjoining  to  the 
Torum,  to  Cato  and  Flaccus  the  censors,  reserved  to  himself 
the  right  of  one  pillar,  where  he  might  build  a  projection, 
whence  he  and  his  posterity  might  view  the  shews  of  gladiators^ 
which  were  then  exhibited  in  the  Forum,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Suet. 
Cal.  18. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Circus^  for  almost  the  whole  length  of 
it,  there  was  a  brick  wall,  about  twelve  feet  broad,  and  four 
feet  high,  called  Spina,  Schdiast.  in  Juoenal.  vi.  587*  Cassiod. 
.Ep»  iii.  51.,  at  both  the  extremities  of  which  there  were  three 
columns  or  pyramids  on  one  base,  called  METiG,  or  goals, 
round  which  the  horses  and  chariots  turned  {Jlectebant)j  so 
that  they  always  had  the  spina  and  met^e  on  their  left  hand, 
Ooid*  Am.  iii.  65.  Lucan.  viii.  200.,  contrary  to  the  manner  of 

running 
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running  among  us.     Whence  a  carceribus  ad  metam  vel  calceni, 
from  beginning  to  end,  Cic,  Am.  27-   Sen.  23. 

In  the  midole  of  the  spina  Augustus  erected  ah  obelisk  132 
feet  high,  brought  from  -^gypt ;  and  at  a  small  distance 
another  88  feet  high.  Near  the  first  Meia^  whence  the  horses 
set  ofi^  there  were  seven  other  pillars,  either  of  an  ooal^foTm 
or  having  oval  spheres  on  their  top,  called  OVA,  Farr.  de  Re 
Rust.  i.  2.  11.,  which  were  raised  or  rather  taken  down 
{tdUebanttar^  ibid.),  to  denote  how  many  rounds  the  charioteers 
had  completed,  one  for  each  round ;  for  they  usually  ran  seven 
times  round  the  course.  Above  each  of  these  aoa  was  engraved 
the  figure  of  a  dolphin.  These  pillars  were  called  FAL^  or 
PHALifi.  Some  think  there  were  two  different  kinds  of  pillars, 
one  with  the  figure  of  an  aoum  on  the  top,  which  were  erected 
at  the  Meta  prima  :  and  another  with  the  figure  of  a  dolphin, 
which  stood  at  the  Meta  ultima.  Juvenal  joins  them  together, 
Consulit  ante  f alas  delphinorumqne  columnas^  vi.  589.  They 
a^e  said  to  have  been  first  constructed,  A.  U.  7^  1-f  by  Agrippa, 
IHo.  xlix.  43.,  but  Ofoa  ad  metas  {at.  notas)  cmriculis  numeran- 
disy  are  mentioned  by  Livy  long  before,  A.  577*  ^iv*  xli.  27., 
as  they  are  near  600  years  ader  by  Cassiodorus,  iii.  Far. 
Ep.  51.  The  figure  of  an  egg  was  chosen  in  honour  of  Castor 
and  Pollux  [Dioscuri^  i.  e.  Jove  nati,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  iii.  21., 
agonum  prasides) ;  and  of  a  dolphin  in  honour  of  Neptune, 
Tertullian.  Spectac.  8.,  also  as  being  the  swiftest  of  animals, 
JPlin.  ix.  8. 

Before  the  games  began,  the  images  of  the  gods  were  led 
along  in  procession  on  carriages  and  in  frames  (in  thensis  et 
ferculis\  Suet  Jul.  1%.  Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  2.  44.  Cic.  Verr.  5.. 
72.,  or  on  men's  shoulders,  with  a  great  train  of  attendants, 
part  on  horseback,  and  part  on  foot.  Next  followed  the  com- 
batants, dancers,  musicians,  &c.  When  the  procession  was 
over,  the  consuls  and  priests  performed  sacrea  rites,  Diontjs. 
vii.  72. 

The  shews  {spectaada)  exhibited  in  the  Circus  Maximus  were 
chiefly  the  following : 

) .  Chariot  and  hors^-races,  of  which  the  Romans  were  ex- 
travagantly fond. 

The  charioteers  {agitatores  vel  atarigce)  were  distributed  into 
four  parties  [greges)  or  factions,  from  their  different  dress  or 
livery ;  factio  aJba  vel  albatOj  the  white ;  russata^  the  red; 
venetaj  the  sky-coloured  or  sea-coloured ;  and  prasinaf  the 
green  faction ;  to  which  Domitian  added  two,  called  the  golden 
and  purple  (factio  aurata  et  purpurea^  Suet.  Domit.  7*  The 
spectators  &voured  one  or  the  other  colour,,  as  humour  or 
caprice  inclined  them.  It  was  not  the  swiftness  of  the  horses, 
nor  the  art  of  the  men  that  attracted  them ;  but  merely  the 

dress; 
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dress ;  {Nuncfavent  panno^  pannum  amant,)  PI  in.  Ep.  ix«  6. 
In  the  time  oi  Justinian,  no  less  than  30,000  men  are  said  to 
have  lost  their  lives  at  Constantinople  in  a  tumult  raised 
by  contention  >among  the  partizans  of  these  several  colours, 
Procopm  Bell,  Pers.  i. 

The  order  in  which  the  chariots  or  horses  stood  was  deter- 
mined by  lot ;  and  the  person  who  presided  at  the  games  gave 
the  signal  for  starting  by  dropping  a  napkin  or  cloth,  nappa 
yelpanno  misso.  Then  the  chain  of  the  Hermdi  being  widi- 
drawn,  they  sprung  forward,  and  whoever  first  ran  seven  times 
round  the  course  was  victor,  Property  ii.  25,  26.  1.  Senec, 
Ep.  3p.  Ov.  Hal.  68.  This  was  called  one  match,  {units 
MISSUS,  -f&,)  for  the  matter  was  almost  always  determined 
at  one  heat;  and  usually  there  were  twenty-five  of  these  in  one 
day,60  that  when  there  were  four  factions,  and  oneof  thesestarted 
at  each  time,  100  chariots  ran  in  one  day,  Serv.  in  Virg.  G. 
iii.  18.  {oentum  qu(idrajugi)y  sometimes  many  more;  but  then 
the  horses  commonly  went  only  five  times  round  the  course, 
Suet.  Claud.  21.   Ner.  22.    Domit.  4. 

The  victor  being  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  a  h^ald,  was 
crowned.  Suet.  Calig.  32.  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  245.,  and  received 
a  prize  in  money  of  considerable  value,  MartiaL  x.  50*  74. 
Jtwendl.  vii.  113. 

Palms  were  first  eiven  to  the  victors  at  games,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Greeks,  and  those  who  had  received  crowns 
for  their  bravery  in  war,  first  wore  them  at  the  games,  A.  U* 
459.  Liv.  X.  47.  The  palm-tree  was  chosen  for  this  purpose* 
because  it  rises  against  a  weight  placed  on  it  [adversus  pcndus 
resurgitf  et  sursum  7iititur)j  Gell.  iii.  6.  Plin.xvi.  42.  s.  81. 12^ 
hence  put  for  any  token  or  prize  of  victory,  Horat.  Od.  \.  1.  5. 
Juvenal,  xi.  181.,  or  for  victory  itself,  Virg.  G.  iii.  49.  Ovid, 
Trist.  iv.  8.  19.  Palma  lemniscata^  a  palm  crown  with  ribbons 
{lemnisci)  hanging  down  firom  it,  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  35.  Pestus. 
Huic  consilio  palmam  do^  I  value  myself  chiefly  on  account  of 
this  contrivance^  Ter.  Heaut.  iv.  3.  31. 

2.  Contests  of  agility  and  strength,  of  which  there  were 
five  kinds;  running  (cur9us)\  leaping  (5a2^) ;  boxing  (j»^- 
liUus)\  wrestling  {Jucta)\  and  throwmg  the  discus  or  quoit 
{disci  jactus) ;  hence  called  PentathJum^  vel  -on  {LcUine  Quim- 
QUERTiUM,  Festus\  or  Certamen  Athleticum  vel  Ch/mnicitm, 
because  they  contended  naked  (Xu/tyci)  with  nothing  on  but 
trowsers  or  drawers  {sitbligaribus  tatUum  velati\  whence  GYM- 
NASIUM, a  place  of  exercise,  or  a  school.  This  covering 
which  went  from  the  waist  downwards  and  supplied  the  place 
of  a  tunic,  was  called  Campestbe,  Horat.  Ep*  u  II.  18* 
(iTfji^wfia,  Pausan.  i.  44.),  because  it  was  used  in  the  exercises 
of  the  Campus  Martius,  and  those  who  used  it,  Campestraii^ 

Augustin. 
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Augustin.  de  Civ.  Dei,  xiv.  17*     So  anciently  at  th^  Olympic 
games,  Thucydid^  \.  6. 

The  AtMetce  were  anointed  witli  a  glutinous  ointment  called 
Ceroma,  MartiaL  vii.  31.9.  iv.  4.  1 9.  xi.  48.  Juvenal,  vi.  245., 
by  slaves  called  Aliptae,  Cic.  1. 9. 35.,  yihenceliquida  palestra, 
Ijucan.ix.  661.,  uncta  palestra,  Ovid.Ep.'XAX.  11.,  and  wore 
a  coarse  sbaggy  garment  called  EndrSmis,  -idis^  MartiaL 
IV.  19.,'  used  of  finer  stuff  by  women,  Juvenal,  ibid,  also  by 
those  who  played  at  that  kind  of  hand-ball  {pila)^  called  Tri« 
GON  or  Harpastum,  MartiaL  ibid. 

Boxers  covered  their  h^nds  with  a  kind  of  gloves  {chiro^ 
lhecce\  which  had  lead  or  iron  sewed  into  them,  to  make  the 
strokes  fall  with  a  greater  weight,  called  Cjestus  vel  CBstus^ 
'Virg.  Mn.  V.  S79.  400. 

The  combatants  {Athletce)  were  previously  trained  in  a  place, 
of  exercise  (m  paUsstrd  vel  gymnasio\  Plaut.  Bacch.  iii.  3. 14., 
and  restricted  to  a  particular  diet,  Horat.  de  Art.  Poet.  413. 
1  Corinth,  ix.  25.  In  winter  they  were  exercised  in  a  covered 
place  called  XYSTUS,  vel  -«»!,  surrounded  with  a  row  of 
pillars,  Peristylium,  Vitruv.  v.  2.  But  Xystum  generally, 
signifies  a  walk  under  the  open  air  {ambtdatio  Hypcethra  vel 
sw)diaLis\  laid  with  sand  or  gravel,  and  planted  with  trees, 
joined  to  a  Gymnasium,  Cic.  Att.  i.  8.  Acad.  iv.  3.  Suet.  Aug.* 
72.  Plin.Ep.ii.i7.  ix.^86. 

The  persons  thus  exercised  were  called  Pakestrita,  or 
Xystici;  and  he  who  exercised  them,  exercitator,  Plin. 
xxiii.  7*  s.  63.  Magister  vel  Doctor  Palestricus,  Gymtiasiarckus^ 
vel  -a,  Xystarchus,  vel  -es.  From  the  attention  of  Anthony 
to  gymnastic  exercises  at  Alexandria,  he  was  called  Gymna- 
siarcha  by  Augustus,  Dio.  L.  2T. 

Palestra  was  properly  a  school  for  wrestling  (a  TaXi}, 
bictatio),  but  is' put  for  any  place  of  exercise^  or  the  exercise 
itself;  hence  palastrqm  discere,  to  leiCm  the  exercise,  CrV. 
Orat.  iii.  22.  Uncta  dona  palestnse,  exercises,  Ovid.  Ep.  xix.  1  !• 
These  gymnastic  games  {gymnici  agones)  were  very  hurtful 
to  morals,  Plin.  iv.  22. 

The  Athletic  games  among  the  Greeks  were  called  ISE- 
LASTIC  (from  eiertXat/yco,  invehor\  because  the  victors  {Hie" 
rorHica^  Suet.  Ner.  24, 2b.)  drawn  by  white  horses,  and  wear- 
ing crowns  on  their  heads;  of  olive^  if  victors  at  the  Olympic 
games,  Virg.  G.iii.  IS.  3  of  laurel  at  the  Pythian;  parsley 
at  the  Nemean ;  and  of  pine  at  the  Isthmian,  were  conducted 
with  great  pomp  into  their  respective  cities,  which  they  en- 
tered through  a  breach  in  the  walls  made  for  that  purpose; 
intimating,  as  Plutarch  observes,  tliat  a  city  which  produced 
such  brave  citizens  had  little  occasion  for  the  defence  of  walls, 

PllT^ 
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Plin,  Ep.  X.  119.      They  received  for  life  an  annual  stipend 
(flpsonia)  from  the  public,  Ibid.  &  Vitruv.  ix.  Pnef. 

3.  LuDUS  TROJiG,  a  mock  fight  performed  by  young  no- 
blemen on  horseback,  revived  by  Julius  Caesar,  Dio.  xliii.  23. 
Suet.  19.,  and  frequently  celebrated  by  the  succeeding  empe- 
rors, Suet.  Aug.  43.  Tib.  6.  Cal.  \8.  aaud.2\.  Ner.l.  Dio. 
xlviii.  20.  li.22,  &c.  described  by  Virgil,  JEn.yr.  5G1,  &c. 

4.  What  was  called  Venatio,  or  the  fighting  of  wild  beasts 
with  one  another,  or  with  men  called  Bestiarii^  who  were 
either  forced  to  this  by  way  of  punishment,  as  the  primitive 
Christians  often  were ;  or  fought  voluntarily,  either  from  a 
natural  ferocity  of  disposition,  or  induced  by  hire  {auctoramen" 
to)f  Cic.  Tusc.  Qusest.  ii.  17.  Fam.  vii.  1.  Off.  ii.  16.  Vat.  17- 
An  incredible  number  of  animals  of  various  kinds  was  brought 
from  all  quarters,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people,  and  at 
an  immense  expence,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  2.  4.  G.  They  were  kept 
in  enclosures,  called  vivabia,  till  the  day  of  exhibition.  Pom- 
pey,  in  his  second  consulship,  exhibited  at  once  500  lions^ 
who  were  all  dispatched  in  5  days;  also  18>  elephants,  Dio. 
xxxix.  38.  Plin.  viii.  7- 

5.  The  representation  of  a  horse  and  foot  battle,  and  also 
of  an  encampment  or  a  siege,  Sutt.  Jul.  39.  Claud.  21.  Zhm.  4. 

6.  The  representation  of  a  sea-fight  (Naumachia),  which 
was  at  first  made  in  the  Circus  Marimtis^  but  afterwards 
oftener  elsewhere.  Augustus  dug  a  lake  near  the  Tiber  for 
that  purpose.  Suet.  Aug.  46.  Tiber.  72.,  and  Domitiau  built 
a  naval  theatre,  which  was  called  Naumachia  Domitianiy  Suet. 
Dom.  5.  Those  who  fought  were  called  Naumachiarii.  They 
were  usually  composed  of  captives  or  condemned  malefactors, 
who  fought  to  death,  unless  saved  by  the  clemency  of  the 
emperor,  Dio.  Ix.  33.  Suet.  Claud.  21.  Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  56. 

If  any  thing  unlucky  happened  at  the  games,  they  were 
renewed  {i7istattrabantur\  Dio.lvi.  27.,  often  more  than  once, 
Id.  Ix.  6. 


II.  SHEWS  OF  GLADIATORS. 

^HE  shews  {spcclacida)  of  gladiators  were  properly  called 
■*■  Munera^  and  the  person  that  exhibited  (edebat)  them, 
MunerariuSf  vel  -a/w.  Editor^  et  Dominus^  Cic.  Att.  ii.  19.; 
who,  although  in  a  private  station,  enjoyed,  during  the  days 
of  the  exhibition,  the  ensigns  of  magistracy,  Cic.  L^gg*  ii-  24. 
They  seem  to  have  taken  their  rise  from  the  custom  of  slaugh* 
tering  captives  at  the  tombs  of  those  slain  in  battle  to  i^pease 
their  manes,  Virg.  JEn.  x.  518.  V 

Gladiittors 
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Gladiatora  were  first  publicly  exhibited  {dati  sunt)  at  Rome 
by  two  brothers  called  Brutt  at  the  funeral  of  their  father, 
A.  U.  490.  Liv.  EpiU  xvi.  Valer.  Max.  ii.  4.  7-,  and  for  some 
time  they  were  exhibited  only  on  such  occasions;  but  after- 
wards also  by  the  magistrates,  to  entertain  the  people,  chiefly 
at  the  Satitmalia  and  feasts  of  Minerva.  Incredible  numbers 
of  men  were  destroyed  in  this  manner.  After  the  triumph 
of  Trajan  over  the  Dacians,  spectacles  were  exhibited  for  123 
days,  in  which  11,000  animals  of  different  kinds  were  killed; 
and  10,000  gladiators  fought,  Dio,  xlviii.  15.,  whence  we  may 
judge  of  other  instances.  The  emperor  Claudius,  although 
naturally  of  a  gentle  disposition,  is  said  to  have  been  rendered 
cruel  by  often  attending  the  spectacles,  Dio.  Ixi  14. 

Gladiators  were  kept  and  maintained  in  schools  {in  ludis) 
by  persons  called  LANIST-ffi,  who  purchased  and  trained 
them.  The  whole  number  under  one  Lanista  was  called  Fa- 
MiLiA,  Suet,  Jtd,  26.  Aug.  42.  They  were  plentifully  fed  on 
strong  food;  hence  SagLna gladiatoria^  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  88. 

A  LanistOj  when  lie  instructed  young  gladiators  {ttrones)j 
delivered  to  them  his  lessons  and  rules  {dictaia  et  leges) ^in 
writing,  Suet.  Jul,  26.  Juvenal,  xi.  8.,  and  then  he  was  said 
commentariy  Cic.  de  Orat.dii.  28. ;  when  he  gave  over  his  em- 
plcwment,  a  gUidiis  recessisse^  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  40. 

The  gladiators,  when  they  were  exercised,  fenced  with 
wooden  swords  (rudibus  batuebant ;  whence  batualia,  a  battle), 
Cic.  ibid.  Suet.  Calig.  32.  54.  When  a  person  was  confuted 
by  weak  arguments,  or  easily  convicted,  he  was  said,  plum" 
beo  gladiojugulariy  Cic.  Att.  i.  16.  Jugulo  hunc  suo  sibi  gladio, 
I  foil  him  with  his  own  weapons,  I  silence  him  with  his  own 
arguments,  Terent.  Adelph.  v.  8.  34.  O  plumbeum  pugianem  I 
O  feeble  or  inconclusive  reasoning  1  Cic.  Fin.  iv.  18. 

Gladiators  were  at  first  composed  of  captives  and  slaves, 
or  of  condemned  malefactors.  Of  these  some  were  said  to  be 
ad  gladium  damnati,  who  were  to  be  dispatched  within  a  year. 
This,  however,  was  prohibited  by  Augustus  [gladiatores  sine 
missione  edi  prohibuit\  Suet.  Aug.  45.,  and  others  ad  ludum 
damnatiy  who  might  be  liberated  after  a  certain  time.  But 
afterwards  also  free-born  citizens,  induced  by  hire  or  by  in- 
clination, fought  on  the  arena,  some  even  of  noble  birth, 
Juvened.  ii.  43.  viii.  191,  &c.  Liv.  xxviii.  2.  Suet.  Ner.  12. 
and  what  is  still  more  wonderful,  women  of  quality,  Tacit* 
jtnnal.  xv.  32.  Suet.  Domit.  4.  Juvenal,  vi.  254,  &c,>  and 
dwarfs  (nani),  Stat.  Sylv.  I.  vi.  57* 

Freemen  who  became  gladiators  for  hire  were  said  esse  atic- 

toratij  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  7-  5.,  and   their  hire,   auctoramenlum. 

Suet.  Tib.  7.,  or  gladiatmnum^  Liv.  xliv.  31.,  and  an  oath  was 

administered  to  them,  Pet.  Arbitei\  117- 

Gladiators 
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Gladiators  were  distinguished  by  their  aimour  and  manner 
of  fighting.  Some  were  called  Secutores,  whose  arms  were 
an  helmet,  a  shield,  and  a  sword,  or  a  leaden  bullet  (massa 
plumbea),  Isidor.  xviii.  55.  With  them  were  usually  matched 
{commiiteboiitur  vel  componebantur)  the  RETIARII.  A  com- 
batant of  this  kind  was  dressed  in  a  short  tunic,  but  wore 
nothing  on  his  head,  Suet,  Calig.  30.  Claud.  34.  Juvenal. 
viii.  205.  He  bore  in  his  left  hand  a  three-pointed  lance 
called  Trid£ns  or  Fusctna,  and  in  his  right,  a  net  (kete),  with. 
which  he  attempted  to  entangle  diretire)  his  adversary  by 
casting  it  over  his  head,  and  suddenly  drawing  it  together, 
and  then  with  his  trident  he  usually  slew  him.  But  if  he 
missed  his  aim,  by  either  throwing  the  net  too  short,  or  too 
far,  he  instantly  betook  himself  to  flight,  and  endeavoured  to 
prepare  his  net  for  a  second  cast;  while  his  antagonist  as 
swiftly  pursued,  (whence  the  name  Secutor)  to  prevent  his 
design  by  dispatching  him. 

Some  gladiators  were  called  Mirmillones  (a  ii/>gis,ugoc^ 
piscis),  because  they  carried  the  image  of  a  fish  on  their 
helmet ;  hence  a  Retiariusj  when  engaged  with  one  of  them, 
said,  "  I  do  not  aim  at  you,  I  throw  at  your  fish,"  (NoN  te 
peto,  piscem  peto  :  Quid  me  fugis,  Galle  ?)  Fesius.  The 
Mirmillo^  was  armed  like  a  Gaul,  with  a  buckler  {parma  vel 
pelta)  and  a  hooked  sword  or  cutlass  {sicd  vel  harpe^  i.  e. 
gladio  incuroo  et  falcato\  and  was  usually  matched  with  a 
Thracian  (Threx  vel  Thrax,  i.  e.  Threcidids  ai^mis  omatus\ 
Cic.  Phil.  vii.  6.  Liv.xli,20.  Horat  Sat.  ii.  6.  44.  SuetCal. 
32.  Juvenal,  viii.  201.  Auson.  in  Monosyll.  102.  Qjiis 
MyrmiUoni  componitur  aquimanus  ?  Threx. 

Certain  gladiators  from  their  armour  were  called  Samnites, 
Liv.  ix*  40.  Cic,  Sext,  64.,  and  also  tioplomachi^  Suet.  Calig. 
35.  Some  Dimacheeri,  because  they  fought  with  two  swords ; 
and  others  Laquearii,  because  they  used  a  noose  to  entangle 
their  adversaries,  Isidor.  xviii.  56. 

There  was  a  kind  of  gladiators  who  fought  from  chariots 
{ex  essMis),  after  the  manner  of  the  Britons  or  Gauls,  called 
Essedarii,  Cic.  Fam.  viL  6.  Suet.  Col.  S5.  Qes.  de  B.  G. 
V.  24.,  and  also  from  horseback,  with,  what  was  eurious,  their 
eyes  shut  {clausis  oculis%  who  were  called  ANDABATiE,  Cic 
Fam.  vii,  10.  Hence  Andabata^rum  more  pugnare^  to  fight  in 
the  dark  or  blindfold.  Hieronym. 

Gladiators  who  were  substituted  {supponebantur)  in  place  of 
those  who  were  conquered  or  fatigued,  were  called  Supposi- 
TiTii,  or  SuBDiTiTii,  Martial,  V.  25.  8.  Those  who  were 
asked  by  the  people,  from  the  emperor,  on  account  of  their 
dexterity  and  skill  in  fighting,  were  called  Postulatitii  :  such 
were  maintained  at  the  emperor's  private  chaise,  and  hence 

called 
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called  FiscALEs  or  Qesariani*  Tliose  who  were  produced  and 
fought  in  the  ordinary  manner,  were  called  Ordinarii,  Suet. 
Aug.  44.     DomiL  4. 

When  a  number  fought  together  {gregatim^  temere  ac  sine 
arte\  and  not  in  pairs,  they  were  called  Catervarii,  Suet. 
Aug.  45.  CaL  30.  Those  produced  at  mid-day,  who  were 
generally  untrained,  Meripiani,  Senec.  Epist.  7*  Suet. 
Claud.  34. 

The  person  who  was  to  exhibit  gladiators  (editor)  some 

time  before  announced  the  show  {munus  edicebat^  Senec.  Ep. 

1 17-9  ostendebat,  pronunciabat^  proponebat^  S^c.    Cic.  Fam.  il.  8. 

.  ix.  8.      Suet.  Jul.  26.     Tit.  8.)  by  an  advertisement  or.  bill 

, pasted  up  in  public  {per  libeUum  piJ>lke  (Mmim\  in  which 

he  mentioned   the   number  and  names  ot  the  most  distin- 

.  guished  gladiators.      Sometimes  these  things  seem   to  have 

been  represented  in  a  picture,    Herat.  Sat.  iL  7-  ^5.     Plin. 

XXXV.  7.  s.  33. 

Gladiators  were  exhibited  sometimes  at  the  funeral  pile,  often 
in  the  Forwn^  which  was  then  adorned  with  statues  and  pictures, 
Ci^.  Verr.  i.  22. ;  buit  usually  in  an  amphitheatre,  so  called, 
because  it  was  seated  all  around,  like  two  theatres  joined, 
Plin.  xxxvi.  14.  16,  &c. 

AMPHITHEATRES  were  at  first  temporary,  and  made 
.  of  wood.     The  first  durable  one  of  stone  was  built  by  Statilius 
Taurus,  at  the  desire  of  Augustus,  Suet.  Aug.  29.,    which 
.seems  likewise  to  have  been  partly  of  wood.      The  largest 
.amphitheatre  was  that  begun  by  Vespasian  and  completed  by 
Titus,  now  called  CoLisi&UM,  from  the  Colossus  or  large  statue 
of  Nero  which  stood  near  it.     It  was  of  an  oval  form,  and  is 
said  to  have  contained  87,000  spectators.      Its  ruins  still  re- 
.main«      The  place  where  the  gladiators  fought  was  called 
Arena,  because  it  was  covered  with  sand  or  saw-dust^  to 
prevent  the  gladiators  from  sliding^  and  to  absovb  the  blood  ; 
and  the  persons  who  fought  Arenarii.    But  arena  is  also  put 
for  the  whole  amphitheatre,  or  the  shew,  Juoenal.  iii.  34.,  also 
for  the  seat  of  war;  Prima  belli  civilis    arena  Balia  Jiiit^ 
Flor.  iii.  20,  21.  iv.  2.,  thus  Lucan,  vL  63.,  or  for  one's  pecu- 
liar province,  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  12. 

The  part  next  the  arena  was  called  Podium,  where  the 
senators  sat,  and  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  nations;  and 
where  also  was  the  place  of  the  emperor  (Suggestus,  vel 
rttffi),  elevated  like  a  pulpit  or  tribunal.  Suet.  Jtd.  76.  Plin. 
Paneg.  51«,  and  covered  with  a  canopy  like  a  pavilion  (Cubi- 
CULUM  yelpapiliOf  Suet.  Ner.  12.)  likewise  of  the  person  who 
exhibited  the  games  {Editaris  Tribunal),  and  of  the  Vestal 
Viijzins,  Stiet.  Aug.  44. 

The  Podium  projected  over  the  wall  which  surrounded  the 
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arenoy  and  was  raised  between  twelve  and  fifteen  feet  above  it ;  * 
secured  with  a  breast-work  or  parapet  (loricd)  against   the 
irruption  of  wild  beasts.     As  a  further  defence,  the  arena  was 
surrounded  with  an  iron  rail  {Jerrets,  dathris),  and  a  canal 
{euripo)i  Pliu.  viii,  7« 

The  Equites  sat  in  fourteen  rows  behind  the  senators. 
The  seats  {gradus  vel  sedilia)  of  both  were  covered  with 
cushions  {ptdvillis)^  Juvenal,  iii.  152.,  first  used  in  the  time 
of  Caligula,  Dio.  lix.  7*  The  rest  of  the  people  sat  behind 
on  the  bare  stone,  and  their  seats  were  called  Popularia* 
Suet*  Claude  25.  Dofn.  4.  The  entrances  to  these  seats  were 
called  VoMiTORiA ;  the  passages  [via)  by  which  they  ascended 
to  the  seats  were  called  ScdUe  or  Scalaria,  and  the  seats  be- 
tween two  passages  were,  from  their  form,  called  Cuneus^  a 
wedge,  JmenaL  vi.  61.  Suet.  Aug.  AA»  For,  like  the  section 
of  a  circle^  this  space  gradually  widened  from  the  arena  to  the 
top.  Hence  Cuneis  innotuit  res  omnibus^  to  all  the  spectators, 
Phadr.  v.  7. 85. 

Sometimes  a  particular  place  was  publicly  granted  to  cer- 
tain persons  by  way  6f  honour,  Cic.  Phil.  ix.  7.,  and  the  editor 
seems  to  have  been  allowed  to  assign  a  more  honourable  seat;, 
to  any  person  h^  inclined,  Cic.  Att.  ii.  1. 

There  were  certain  persons  called  Designatores  or  DrV 
signaicresy  masters  of  ceremonies,  whp  assigned  to  every  one 
his  proper  place^  Plaut.  Poemd^  prolog.  19*  .CfVr.  Att.  iv.  3.,  as 
undertakers  did  at  funerals,  Herat.  Epist.  i.  7*  6.,  and  when 
they  removed  any  one  from  his  place,  they  were  said  eum  exci- 
tare  vel  suscitare^  Martial,  iii.  95.  v.  14.  vi.  9.  The  Destgna- 
tores  are  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the  same  with  what 
were  called  Locarii  {quia  sedes  vel  spectaada  locabant).  But 
these,  according  to  others,  properly  w^e  poor  people^  who 
came  early  and  took  possession  of  a  seat,  which  they  after- 
wards parted  with  to  some  rich  person  who  came  late,  for  hire, 
Martial,  y.  25. 

Anciently  women  were  not  allowed  to  see  the  ffladiators, 
without  the  permission  of  those  in  whose  power  they  were^ 
Valer.  Max.  vi.  S.  12.  But  afterwards  this  restriction  was 
removed.  Augustus  assigned  them  a  particular  place  in  the 
highest  sea^  of  the  amphitheatre,  Suet.  Aug.  44.  Chid.  Amor. 
ii.  7-  3. 

There  were  in  the  amphitheatres  secret  tubes,  from  which 
the  spectators  were  besprinkled  with  perfumes  {croco  dilido 
nut  aliis  Jragrantibus  liquoribus)^  Martial,  v.  26.  &  de  Spect. 
3.,  issuing  from  certain  figures  (signa),  Lucan.  ix«  808.,  and 
in  rain  or  excessive  heat  there  were  coverings  {vela  vd  velaria) 
to  draw  over  them,  Juvenal,  iv.  122.  For  which  purposes 
there  were  holes  in  the  top  of  the  outer  wall,  in  which  poles 
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were  fixed  to  support  them*  But  when  the  wind  did  not 
permit  these  coverings  to  be  spread^  they  used  broad-brimmed 
bats  or  caps  (causiae  vei  pUei)  and  umbrellas,  Dto,  lix.  7* 
Martial,  xiv.  27,  28. 

By  secret  springs,  certain  wooden  machines  called  P£6- 
MATA4  vel  -iBue,  were  raised  to  a  great  height,  to  appearance 
spontaneously,  and  elevated  or  depressed,  diminished  or  en* 
larged  at  pleasure,  Martial,  Spect.  ii.  16.  viii.  33.  Senec.  Epist. 
88.  Suet*  Claud.  34.  Gladiators  were  sometimes  set  on  them, 
hence  called  Pegmares,  Suet.  Cal.  26.,  and  boys  {et  pueros 
inde  ad  velaria  raptos),  Juvenal,  iv.  122.  But  p^mata  is  put 
by  Cicero  for  the  shelves  {pro  locidis)  in  which  books  were 
kept.  Ait.  iv.  S. 

Ni^h  to  the  amphitheatre  was  a  place  called  Spoliarium', 
to  which  those  who  were  killed  or  mortally  wounded  were 
dragged  by  a  hook  {unco  trahebantwr)^  Plin*  Paneg.  36. 
Senec  Epist,  93.     Lamprid.  in  Commod.  fin. 

On  the  day  cf  the  exhibition  the  gladiators  were  led  along 
the  arena  in  procession.  Then  they  were  matched  by  pairs 
(  paria  inter  se  componebantur^  vel  comparabantur\  Horat.  Sat. 
L  vii.  20.,  and  their  swords  examined  {explorabantur)  by  the 
exhibiter  of  the  games.  Suet.  Tit.  9.    - 

The  gladiators,  as  a  prelude  to  the  battle  {praludentesvel 
probidentes\  at  first  fought  with  woodien  swords  or  the  like, 
flourishing  {ventilanies)  their  arms  with  great  dexterity,  Cic. 
de  Orat.  ii.  76*  Senec.  Ep.  1 17*  >  Ovid.  j£i.  Am.  iii.  515. 589. 
Then  upon  a  signal  given  with  a  trumpet  {sonabant  Jerali 
clangore  tuba),  they  laid  aside  these  {arma  lusoria,  rudes  vel 
gladios  hebetes  ponebanty  v.  abjiciebant),  and  assumed  their 
proper  arms  [arma  pugnatoria,  vel  decretoria,  i.  e.  gladios  aeu- 
tos  sumebant),  Quinctilian.  x.  5.  20.  &  Suet.  Cah  54.  They 
a4^u9ted  themselves  {se  ad  pugnam  componebant,  GeD.  vii.  3.) 
widi  great  care,  and  stood  in  a  particular  posture  {in  statu 
vel  gradu  stabant),  Plaut*  Mil.  iv.  9.  12.  Hence  inaoeri^ 
deficit  vel deturbari  de  statu  mentis:  depelliy  dejici,  vel  demaoeri 
gradUf  Sic  Cic  OS.  i.  23.  Att.  xvi*  15.  Nep.  Themist.  5* 
LW.  vL  32.  Then  they  pushed  at  one  another  {petebant\  and 
repeated  the  thrust  {repetebant\  Suet  Cal.  58.  They  not 
only  pushed  with  the  point  {punctim),  but  also  struck  with 
the  edge  {casim).  It  was  more  easy  to  parry  or  avoid 
{caoere^  propidsarey  extre,  effugere^  excedercj  eludere,)  direct 
thmsts  {ictus  adversos^  et  rectas  ac  simpUces  nuxnus),  than  back 
or  side  strokes  {numus  vel  petitiones  aicersas  tectasque),  Quinc- 
tilian. v.  18. 54.  ix.  1.  20.  Virg.  ix.4d9.  Cic.  Cat.  i.  6.  They 
therefore  took  particular  care  to  defend  their  side  (/a/itf 
tegere);  hetice  bitere  tecto  abscedere,  to  get  off  safe,  Ter. 
Ueaut.  iv.  2.  5«    Per  alterius  lotus  peti^  Cic.  Vat*  5«     Laius 
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eipertwn  Tel  imdum  dare^  to  expose  one'»  self  to  daniger, 
TilmU.  i.  4.  46.  Some  gladiators  had  the  faculty  of  not 
vdnking.  Two  such  belonging  to  the  Emperor  Claudiiis 
were  on  tliat  account  invincible^  Plin.  xi.  37*  &  ^4.  Seme*  de 
Jr»  iu  4. 

When  any  gladiator  was  wounded^  the  people  ttclaimed, 
Habet,  sc.  vidnus,  vel  hoc  habetf  be  has  got  it«  The  gladi- 
ator lowered  {submUtebat)  his  arms  as  a  sign  of  his  being  van* 
quished ;  but  his  fate  depended  on  the  pleasure  of  the  people^ 
whoy  if  they  wished  him  to  be  saved,  pressed  down  their 
thumbs  (poUicem  premebafU\  Horat^  Ep.  u  16.  66.;  if^to  be 
elaiO)  they  tumel  up  their  thumbs  {poUicem  vertdH»4\ 
Juvenal,  iii.  36.  (hence  laudare  utroque  poUiee^  i.  e.  fmlde^ 
Horat  Ep.  i.  18.  66.  Plin.  26.  2.  s.  5.),  and  ordered  bini  to 
receive  the  sword  {ferrum  Tecipere\  which  gladialbrs  usuaUy 
anbmitted  to  with  amaaing  fortitude,  Cic.  Seat.  37-  Tuk.  it. 
17«  Mil.  34.  Senec.  Ep.  1.  177*  de  TranquiL  Animif  c  11^ 
<hngi.  Sap.  16.  Sometimes  a  gladiator  was  rescued  by  the 
entrance  of  th^  emperor,  Odd.  de  Pont.  ii.  6.  53.,  or  by  the 
will  of  tha  Editor. 

The  rewards  given  to  the  victcnrs  were  a  palm,  MartiaL  ^ 
Sped.  32.  Hence  pharimarum  palmai-um  gladiator^  who  had 
frequently  conquered ;  Cic.  Rote.  Am.  6.  JKa$  snas  pabnas 
eognoeeetf  i.  e.  cadas^  ibid.  SO.  Palma  kmniocatOf  a  palm 
crown,  with  ribbcms  {lemnisei)  of  different  colours  hailing 
from  it^  ibid.  35.  Festus.  Sexta  palma  urbana  etiam  in  G2a- 
diatore  iffficUiSy  Cic.  Phil.  xi.  5« — money,  SueU  OauL  21. 
JkoenaL  vii.  tdi^  and  a  rod  or  vrooden  sword  {ftuUs)^  as  a 
sign  of  their  bdng  discharged  from  fighting;  whidb  was 
granted  by  the  EdSor^  at  the  desire  of  the  people  to  an  old 
l^adiator,  or  even  to  a  novice  for  some  uncommon  act  of 
courage.  Those  who  received  it  {rude  donati)  were  called 
BiroiABii,  and  fixed  their  arms  in  the  temple  of  Herouias, 
Horat.  Ep.  U  I.  Ovid.  Trist.  hr.  8.  24.  But  they  sometinias 
weise  afterwards  Induced  by  a  greet  hire  {ingenie  mudm^ar 
menio)  again  to  engage,  Suet*  Tib.  7-  Those  who  were  dis- 
missed on  account  of  age  or  weakness,  were  said  d^/ttf»sf,  IHin. 
xxxvL  27* 

The  spectators  expressed  the  same  eafforness  by  betting 
(^fonsiambus)  on  the  different  g^iators,  as  m  die  Circu$9  SneL. 
Tit  8.    Donit.  10.    Martial,  ix.  66. 

Till  the  year  693,  the  people  used  to  remain  all  day  at  an 
exhibition  of  ftadiators  widiout  intermissioQ  tillit  wasfuaished; 
hat  then  for  w  €rBt  time  they  were  dismissed,  to  take  dinner, 
Dio.  xxxvii.  46.,  which  icuetom  was  aAervacds  obaerved  at  aH 
the  spectacks  exhibited  by  tbe^empcror^  iidd^  ei  Suet.  Ho- 
rafie^^calU  iatanniseiofis  gtven  la  gladiatocs  in  ibm  tiase  cf 

fighting, 


fighting,  or  a  d^ay  of  tb^  pombat,  Dxludia^  -^^rwnj  £p«  U 
19.  47*  &  Scholiast,  in  loc. 

Shews  of  gladiators  {cruenta  speciacula)  were  prohibited  by 
ConstaQtine,  C^rf.  xi.  43. ;  but  not  entirely  suppressed  till  the 
time  of  Honorius,  Prudent,  contra  Symmach.  ii.  II.  21. 
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I^RAMATIC  entertalnmentsy  or  stage  plays  {ludi  ^cenici)f 
were  first  jintroduced  at  Roine>  pn  account  of  a  pesti-. 
l«ncc^  to  appease  the  divine  wrath.  A-  U.  391.  Jjiv,yiu2* 
Before  that  time  there  had  only  been  the  games  of  the  Circus* 
They  were  called  LUDI  SCENJCI,  because  they  were  first 
acted  in  i|  shade  {jxiot  umbra\  formed  by  the  br^phes  aQ4 
leaves  of  trees,  OvicL  de  Art*  Am.  L  105,  Sero^  in  Firg. 
JEn.  t  164.,  or  in  a  tent  (TKnn^  ta/i^nwndwn).  Hen^ee  aft^^ 
wards  the  front  of  the  theatre  where  the  actors  stood,  wa« 
called  ScsNA,  and  the  actor%  SCENICI,  Suet.  Tii.  34« 
Cic.  Plane.  1  h  Verr.  iii.  79. ;  or,  Scenici  AiiTilticES,  Suet* 
Qes.  84. 

St^ge-ptays  were  borrowed  from  J^ruria  ;•  whence  playera 
(Judiones)  were  called  Histejo^es,  from  a  Tuscan  wora  htsUTf 
1.  e.  ludioi  for  players  also  were  sent  for  from  that  country, 
XiV.  vu.  2p 

These  Tuscans  did  nothing  at  fijrst  but  dance  to  a  flute  {ad 
tibicinis  modos)p  without  any  verse  or  corresponding  action* 
They  did  not  speak,  becausti  tbe  Romans  did  not  undmtand 
their  language,  ibid. 

The  Roman  youth  began  to  imitate  them  at  solemn  festi* 
▼al%  especially  at  harvest  hpnie^  throwing  out  raillery  against 
one  another  m  m^ppli^hed  verses  with  gestures  adapted  to 
the  sense.  These  verses  were  called  \^rsu8  FfiscEHNiN^ 
from  fesceimia^  or  -ifim»  a  city  of  Etniria,  Harat  Epist»  it* 
L  145. 

Afterwards,  by  freyient  m^  the  entertainment  was  im- 
proved {sapius  usurpando  res  excitata  est),  and  a  new  kind  of 
dramatic  composition  was  contrived,  called  SA^YR^  or 
Saturje,  SatireSf  becanse  they  were  filled  with  various, 
matter,  and  written  in  various  kinds  of  verse,  in  allusion  tp 
what  was  called  Lanz  Satuju,  a  platter  or  charger  ^fied 
with  virions  kinds  of  fruits,  which  they  yearly  olfered  ta 
the  gods  at  their  festivals,  as  the  Primitive  or  first  gatherii^ 
of  the  season.  Some  derive  the  name  from  the  petulance  i^ 
the  &%r<. 

These  satires  were  set  to  music,  and  rqieated  with  suitable 
gestor^  accompanied  with  the  flute   and  dancing.      They 
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had  every  thing  that  was  agreeable  in  the  Fesceunine  verses* 
without  their  obscenity.  They  contained  much  ridicule  and 
smart  repartee;  whence  those  poems  afterwards  written  to 
expose  vice  got  the  name  of  satires ;  as,  tlie  satires  of  Horace^ 
of  Juvenal,  and  Persius. 

It  was  LIVIUS  ANDRONICUS,  the  freed-man  of  M. 
Livias  Salinator,  and  the  preceptor  of  his  sons,  who  giving 
up  satires  (ab  saturiSf  i.  e.  saturis  relictis)y  first  ventured  to 
write  a  regular  play  {argijemetito  fohdam  serere)y  A.  U.  512., 
some  say,  514.;  the  year  before  Ennius  was  born,  Cic.  BruL 
18.,  above  160  years  after  the  death  of  Sophocles  and .  Euri- 
pides, and  about  fifty-two  years  after  that  of  Menander,  Gell^ 
xvii.  21. 

He  was  the  actor  of  his  own  compositions,  as  all  then 
were.  Being  obliged  by  the  audience  frequently  to  repeat 
the  same  part,  and  thus  becoming  hoarse  {quum  vocem  obtu-^ 
disset\  he  asked  permission  to  employ  a  boy  to  sing  to  the 
flute,  whilst  he  acted  what  was  sung  [canticum  ageba^  which 
he  did  with  the  greater  animation,  as  he  was  not  hindered 
by  using  his  voice.  Hence  actors  used  alwa3rs  to  have  a 
person  at  hand  to  sinff  to  them,  and  the  colloquial  part 
{diverbia)  only  was  left  tnem  to  repeat,  Zav.  vii.  2.  It  appears 
there  was  commonly  a  song  at  the  end  of  every  act,  Phtut» 
Pseud,  ii.  tdt. 

Plays  were  afterwards  greatly  improved  at  Rome  Grom  the 
modef  of  the  Oreeks,  by  Nfvius,  Ennius,  Flautus,  Cjeci^ 
Livs,  TekencC)  Afbakius,  Pacuvius,  Accius,  &c 

After  playing  was  gradually  converted  into  an  art  {tudus 
in  artem  paulatim  veHerai),  the  Roman  youth,  leaving  r^^ular 
plays  to  be  acted  by  professed  players,  reserved  to  themselves 
the  acting  of  ludicrous  pieces  or  farces,  interlarded  with 
much  ribaldry  and  buffoonery,  called  EXODIA,  JuoenaL  iii. 
175.  vi.  71f  Suei.  Tib.  45.  Domit  10.,  because  they  were 
usually  introduced  after  the  pli^,  when  the  players  and  lnu« 
sicians  had  left  the  stage^  to  remove  the  painfiil  impressions  of 
tragic  scenes,  Scholiast,  in  JuoenaL  iii.  175.,  or  Fabella 
Atellan£,  IAsj.  vii.  2.,  or,  Ludi  Osci,  Cic.  Fam.  viL  1. 
LuDTCRUM  OscuM,  Tocit.  Annal.  iv.  1 4.,  from  Jtetta,  a  town 
of  the  Osci  in  Campania,  where  they  were  first  invented  and 
very  mud^  used. 

The  actors  df  these  farces  {Alettani  vel  Alellanartmt 
aeUn^es)  retained  the  rights  of  citizens  {non  tribu  moti  stmt), 
and  might  serve  in  the  army,  which  was  not  the  case  witli 
common  actors,  who  were  not  respected  among'  the  Romans 
aa  among  the  Greeks,  but  were  held  infamous,  Ulpian»  I.  2. 
$  5.  D.  &  kis  qui  not.  infitm.  —  Nep.  Pnefat.  Sttet.  Tib.  35. 

14  Dramatic 
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Dramatic  entertainmentSy  in  their  improved  states'  were 
chiefly  of  three  kinds,  CoTnecfy,  Dragedaf^  and  PanUmimes* 

r.  Comedy  (COMCEDI  A,  quasi  xoofM^g  opSi},  the  song  of  the 
yiUfige,)  was  a  representation  of  common  life  {quotidiame 
vitcB  speculum)^  written  in  a  familiar  style,  and  usually  with  a 
happy  issu^  The  design  of  it  was  to  expose  vice  and  folly  to 
ridicule- 
Comedy,  among  the  Greeks,  was  divided  into  old,  middle^ 
and  new.  In  the  firsts  real  characters  and  names  were  rer 
presented ;  in  the  second,  real  characters,  but  fictitious  names; 
and  in  the  third,  both  fictitious  characters  and  names. 
£up6li$i  CraHnuSj  and  Aristophanes  excelled  in  the  old  comedy^ 
and  Menander  in  the  new,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  4*  JEpist*  ii.  1..  57* 
Quinctilian.  x.  1.  Nothing  was  ever  known  at  Rome  but  the 
new  comedy. 

The  Roman  comic  writers,  Nsevius,  Afranius,  Plautusi 
Csecilius,  and  Terence,  copie4  from  the  Greek,  chiefly  from 
MENANDER,  who  is  esteemed  the  best  writer  of  comedies 
that  ever  existed,  duinctilian.  x.  1. ;  but  only  a  few  fragments 
of  his  works  now  remain.  We  may,  however,  judge  of  his 
excellence  from  Terence  his  principal  imitator. 

Comedies,  among  the  Romans,  were  distinguished  by  the 
character  and  dress  of  the  persons  introduced  on  the  stage* 
Thus  comedies  were  called  Togat^  in  which  the  characr 
ters  and  .dress  were  Roman,  from  the  Roman  toga^  Juvenal,  i. 
3.  Horat  Art.  Poet.  288.,  so  carmen  togatum^  a  poem  abou( 
Roman  afiairs,  Stat.  Silv.  ii.  7*  53.  Prstextatje,  vel  pr€^ 
texta^  when  magistrates  and  persons  of  dignity  were  intro* 
duced ;  but  some  take  these  for  tragedies,  ibid*  TaABEATiE^ 
vrhen  generals  and  officers  were  introduced,  Suet.  Gramm*  2h 
Tabxrnarije,  when  the  characters  jvere  of  low  rank,  Haratw 
Art.  Poet.  225.  Palli at^.  when  the  characters- were  Grecian^ 
from  paUiurn^  thcTobe  of  the  Greeks.  Motorijb,  when  there 
were  a  great  many  striking  infidents,  much  action,  and  pas* 
sionate  expressions.  Statarije,  when  there  was  not  much 
bustle  or  stir,  and  little  or  nothing  to  agitate  the  passions;  and 
MiXTJB,  when  some  parts  were  gentle  and  quiet,  and  others* 
the  contrary,  Terent.  Hera^.proL  36.  Donat.  in  Terent.  Cic. 
Brut*  1 1 6.  The  representations  of  the  AteUani  were  called 
Qmcedia  Atellams. 

The  actors  of  comedy  wore  a  low-heeled  shoe^^  called 
Soocus. 

Those  who  wrote  a  play,  were  said  docere  vel  faurtfdbu^ 
lam  s  if  it  was  approved,  it  was  said  stare^  stare  r^pto  ialOf 
phcere,  &c.  if  not,  cadere^  exigiy  exsibUari^  &c. 

IL  TRAGEDY  is  the  representation  of  some  one  serious 
and  important  action^  in  which  illustrious  persons  are  intro-' 
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duced^  as,  hero^  iings,  &c.  written  in  an  elevated  styl^  and 
genei'atly  with  an  unhappy  issue.  The  great  end  of  tragedy 
Was  to  exdte  the  passions,  chiefly  pity  and  hdrror ;  to  inspire 
the  lore  of  virtue,  and  an  abhorrence  of  vice,  Cic.  de  Oral, 
t  61.  It  had  its  name,  according  to  Horace,  from  rfaryoj^, 
a  goat,  and  a>Si],  a  sotig;  because  a  goat  was  the  prisse  of  the 
person  who  produced  the  best  poem,  or  was  the  best  actor, 
De  Art.  Poet.  220.,  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  Ed.  iii.  22.;  ac- 
cording to  others,  because  such  a  poem  was  acted  at  the 
ftstiyal  of  Bacchus  after  vintage,  to  whom  a  goai  was  then 
aacrificed,  as  being  the  destroyer  of  the  vines ;  and  therefore 
it  was  called,  rgaycodiOf  the  goafs  song.  (Primi  ludi  theatrides 
esc  Ldberalibus  nati  sunt,  from  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  G.  H.  881.) 

THKSPIS,  a  native  of  Attica,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  <3fagedy,  about  536  years  before  Christ.  He  went 
tibout  with  his  actors  from  village  to  village  in  a  cart,  oft 
which  a  temporary  stage  was  erected,  where  they  played  and 
Mitig,  having  their  faces  besmeared  with  the  lees  of  wine 
(permeiifaddus  ora\  Horat.  de  Art.  Poet  275.,  whence^  ac- 
cording to  some,  the  name  of  Tragedy  (from  rjt^,  -uya^,  new 
ivind  ndt  refined,  or  the  lees  of  wine,  and  aSof,  a  singer ; 
hfiHACe  rpuyepftj^,  a  singer  thus  besmeared,  who  threw  out  scofB 
and  raillery  against  people). 

Thespis  was  contemporary  with  Solon,  who  was  a  great 
^ettly  to  his  dramatic  representations,  Plutarch,  in  Solone. 

Thespis  was  succeeded  by  iElschylus,  who  erected  a  pcrma- 
neht  stage  {modicis  iristravlt  pulpita  tignis)^  and  was  the  inven* 
tor  <)f  the  mask  (persona),  of  the  long  flowinc  robe  {palla,  Wcfa, 
▼el  q/rma)y  and  of  the  high-heeled  shoe  or  buskin  {cothurnus), 
which  tragedians  wore:  whence  these  words  are  put  for  a 
tragic  style,  or  for  tragedy  itself,  Virg.  Eel.  viii.  lO.  jMendL 
viii.  229.  XV.  80.  Martial,  iii.  20.  iv.  49.  V.  5.  viii.  S.  Horai. 
Od.  iL  1.  12.,  as  soccus  is  put  for  A  comedy  or  a  familiar  style. 
Id.  Epist.  ii.  174.  Art.  Poet.  SO.  90.  Nee  comcedia  in  ecthur* 
nos  anurgit,  fiA?  contra  iragcedia  socco  ingreditur,  QuinctiKail. 

As  the  ancients  did  not  wear  breeches,  the  players  alwajrs 
wore  under  the  tunic  a  girdle  or  covering  (StJBLiGACuLtrM 
yel  SuBLiGAR  verecundice  causd),  Cic  Off.  i.  85.  Juventtl.  vi. 
«0.    Martial,  iii.  87. 

After  iEschylus,  followed  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  trho 
brought  tragedv  tfy  the  highest  perfection.  In  their  thne 
comedy  began  first  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  composition 
frona  tragedy ;  but  at  Rome  comedy  was  long  cultivated,  be- 
*we  my  attempt  was  made  to  compose  tragedies.  Nor  have 
wt8  any  Rottan  ttagediea  extant,  except  a  few,  which  bear  Ac 
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name  of  Seneca.  Nothing  remains  of  the  works  of  "RnTiing, 
Pacavius,  Accius,  &c.  bat  a  few  fragments. 

Erery  regular  plajr^  at  lieast  teiong  the  Romans,  was  di« 
Tided  into  five  acts,  Horat.  Art.  Poet,  189.;  the  subdivision 
into  scenes  is  thought  to  he  a  modem  invention. 

Between  the  acts  of  a  tragedy  were  introduced  a  number  of 
singers,  called  the  CHORUS,  Horat.  de  Art.  Poet.  193.,  who 
inoeed  appear  to  have  been  always  present  on  the  stage.*  The 
chief  of  them,  who  spoke  for  tne  rest,  was  called  Chor&gus 
or  Coryphaeus.  Bat  Choraous  is  usually  put  for  the  person 
who  furnished  the  dresses,  and  took  care  of  all  the  apparatus 
of  the  stage,  Plauti  Pets.  \.  d.  79.  Trimonm,  iv.  2.  16.  Swi. 
Aug.  70.,  and  ehoraghm  for  the  apparatus  itself  (instrumentttm 
scenarwn^  Fest.)  Plaut  Capt  prol.  61.  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.,  cho^ 
ragia  for  choragi,  Vitruv.  v.  9. ;  hence  Jalsa  choragium  gloria^ 
something  that  one  may  boast  of,  Cic.  ad  Herenn.  iv.  50. 

The  Chorus  was  introduced  in  the  ancient  comedy,  as  we 
■ee  froth  Aristophanes;  but  when  its  excessive  licence  was  sup- 
pjeissed  by  law,  the  Chorus  likewise  was  silenced,  Horat.  Art. 
Poet.  283;  A  Chordgus  appears  and  makes  a  speech,  Plaut» 
Cure.  iv.  1; 

The  music  chieflv  used  was  that  of  the  flute^  which  at  first 
was  small  and  simple,  and  of  few  holes,  Horat.  Art.  Poet.  202.; 
but  afterwards  it  was  bound  with  brass,  had  more  notes  and  a 
lotfcter*  sound. 

Some  flutes  were  double,  and  of  various  forms.  Hiose 
most  frequently  mentioned,  are  the  Tibiae  destne  and  sinistra^ 
pares  and  impares,  which  have  occasioned  so  much  disputation 
among  critics,  and  still  appear  not  to  be  sufficiently  ascer* 
tained.  The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  the  double  flute 
consisted  of  two  tubes,  which  were  so  joined  together  as  to 
have  but  one  mouth,  and  so  were  both  blown  at  once.  That 
Which  the  musician  played  on  with  his  right  hand  was  called 
Hlna  dextroy  the  right-handed  flute ;  with  his  lefl,  tibia  sinistra. 
the  left-handed  flute.  The  latter  Jiad  but  few  holes,  and 
sounded  a  deep  serious  base ;  the  other  had  more  holes,  and 
a  sharper  and  more  lively  tone.  Plin.  16.  36.  s.  66.  Farrm 
R.  R.  1,  2.  15.  When  two  right  or  two  left-'handed  flutes 
were  joined  together,  they  were  called  tibia  pares  dextra^  or 
tibiae  pares  sinistrae.  The  flutes  of  diflerent  sorts  were  called 
tOnae  imparesy  or  tibial  dextrae  et  sinistrae.  The  right-handed 
flutes  were  the  same  with  what  were  called  the  Lydian  flutes, 
{Tibiae  Lydide),  and  the  lefl-handed  with  the  Tynan  flutes, 
(TVriae  7^a  or  Sarranae,  vel  Serranae.)  Hence  Virgil,  jB£/&- 
r^m  dot  tibia  caniumy  i.  e^  bisonum  impcfrenij  JEn.  ix.  6 It. 
S6Aietime8  tlte  flute  was  crod^ed,  Vitg.  JEn.  viL  J9V.    Ovid. 
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Met.  ill.  532.»  and  is  then  called  Tibia  Pkrygia  or  cornu^  IcL 
de  Pont  I.  i.  39.     Fast.  iy.  181. 

IIL  PANTOMIMES  were  representations  by  dumb-sbew, 
in  which  the  actors»  who  were  called  by  the  same  name  witli 
their  performances  {Mimi  vel  Pantomimi)^  expressed  every 
thing  by  their  dancing  and  gestures  without  speaking,  {kquaci 
manu}  hence  called  also  Chironbmi,)  Juvenal,  xiii.  110.  vi.  63. 
Ovid.  Trist.  ii.  515.  Martial,  iii.  86.  Horat  i.  18.  13,  ii.  2. 
125.  Manil.  v.  474.  Suet.  Ner.  54.  But  Pantomimi  is  always 
put  for  the  actors,  who  were  likewise  called  Planipl^des^  be- 
cause they  were  without  shoes  {excalceati)^  Senec  Epist  8. 
Quinctilian.  v*  1  f,  Juvenal,  viii.  191.  Gell.  i.  1 1.  They  wore, 
however,  a  kind  of  wooden  or  iron  sandals,  called  Scabilla 
or  Scabella,  which  made  a  rattling  noise  when  they  danced, 
Cic.  Oxl.  27.    Sitet,  Cal.  54. 

The  Pantomimes  are  said  to  have  been  the  invention  of  Au- 
gustus ;  for  before  his  time  the  Mimi  both  spoke  and  acted« 

MIMUS  is  put  both  for  the  actor  apd  for  what  he  acted, 
Cic.  Cast.  27-  Verr.  iii.  36.  BaUr.  Post.  12.  PhU.  ii.  27., 
not  only  on  the  stage,  but  elsewhere,  Suet.  Oez.  39.  ^tr.  4. 
0th.  3.  Calig.  45.  Aug.  45.  100.  Sen.  Ep.  80,  JuDcnaL 
viii.  198. 

The  most  celebrated  composers  of  mimical  performances  or 
farces  {mimograpki),  were  Laberius  and  Publius  Syros,  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar,  Suet.  Jul.  39.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  10.  6.  Gell, 
xvii.  14.  The  most  famous  Pantomimes  under  Augustus  were 
PyLSdes  and  Bathyllus,  the  favourite  of  Maecenas,  Tacit.  An- 
nal.  i.  54.  He  is  .called  b^^  the  Scholiast  on  Persius,  v.  123., 
his  freedman  {libertus  Miecen&tis) ;  and  by  Juvenal,  molUif  vj. 
63.  Between  them  there  was  a  constant  emulation.  Pylades 
being  once  reproved  by  Ausustus  on  this  account,  replied, 
<^  It  is  expedient  for  you,  that  the  attention  of  the  people 
should  be  engaged  about  us."  Pylades  was  the  great  favourite 
of  the  public.  '  He  was  once  bauished  by  the  power  of  the 
opposite  par^9  but  soon  after  restored,  Dio.  liv.  17k  Macrd* 
Sat.  ii.  7*  The  factions  of  the  different  players,  Senec.  Bp.  47* 
Ifat.  Q^  vii.  32.  Petron.  5.,  sometimes  carried  their  discords 
to  such  a  length,  that  they  terminated  in  bloodshed.  Suet. 
Tib.  37. 

The  Romans  had  rope-dancers  (FuNAJisiiLi,  Schanobata 
vel  Neurobatai)^  whp  used  to  be  introduced  in  the  time  of  the 
play,  Ter.  Hec  Prol.  4.  34.  Juoenal.  iii.  77.,  and  persons  who 
seemed  to  fly  in  the  air  (Petauristje),  who  darted  {jactabant 
vel  excutiebant)  their  bodies  from  a  machine  called  PetaunOH 
vel  rus^  Festus.  Juvenal,  xiv.  265.  ManiL  iii.  438.  Martial 
ii.  86.,  also  interludes  or  musical  entertainments,  called  £tf* 
BOLiA,  Cic.  Sext.  54.,  or  acroamata  ,-  but  diis  last  word  is 
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Usually  put  for  the  actors,  musiciansy  or  repeater^  themselves, 
who  were  also  employed  at  private  entertainmentB,  Cic^  ibid. 
Verr.  iv.  22.  Arch.  9*  &iet.  Aug.  77-  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  4. 
Nep.  Att.  14. 

The  plays  were  often  interrupted  likewise  by  the  people 
calling  oat  for  various  shews  to  be  exhibited ;  as  the  represent- 
ation of  battles,  triumphal  processions,  gladiators,  uncommon 
animals,  and  wild  b^ts,  &c.  The  noise  which  the  people 
made  on  these  occasions,  is  compared  by  Horace  to  the  raging 
of  the  sea,  Epi^.  IL  i.  185,  &c.  In  like  manner,  their  ap- 
probation {pUtiLsus),  and  disapprobation,  (sUnlus^  strepitus^fre" 
mitusy  clamor  Umitruum^  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  2.,  ^fishda  pastoritta^ 
Att.  16.)  which  at  all  times  were  so  much  regarded,  Cic.  Pis. 
27.    Sext.  54,  55j  56^  &c.    Horat.  Od.  i.  20.  n.  17. 

Those  who  acted  the  principal  parts  of  a  play,  were  called 
Adores  primarum  partium ;  the  second,  sectmdarum  partium  s 
the  third,  tertiarvmy  &c.  Ter.  Phorm.  prol.  28.  Cic  in  Caecil. 
1.5.  &  Ascon.  in  loc. 

The  actors  were  applauded  or  hissed  as  they  performed 
thdr  parts,  or  pleased  the  spectatxirs,  Qjuinctilian.  vi.  1.  Cic. 
Mosc.  Com.  2.  Att.  i.  S.  16.  When  the  play  was  ended,  an 
actor  always  said  Plaubite,  TerenU^^c. 

Those  actors  who  were  most  approved  received  crowns, 
&C.  80  at  other  games;  at  first  composed  of  leaves  or  flowers, 
tied  round  the  head  with  strings,  called  Struppi,  strophia^  v, 
'iSUiy  Festus.  Plin.  xxi.  1.,  afterwards  of  thin  plates  of  bra^s 
gilt,  {e  lamina  area  tenui  inaurata  qui  inargentata\  called  Co- 
jiOUJE  or  coroUaria;  first  made  by  Crassus  of  gold  and  silver, 
Plin.  xxi.  2,  3.  Hence  COROLLA RIUM,  a  reward  given 
to  players  over  and  above  their  just  hire,  {additum  prceterquam 
quod  debitum  esty)  Yarro  de  Lat.  Ling.  iv.  36.  Plin.  £p«  vii. 
24.  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  7^-  1^«  ^^-  Suet.  Auff.  45.,  or  any  thing 
given  above  what  was  promised,  Cic.  Verr.  lii.  50.  Plin.  ix.  S5. 
s.  57*  The  Emperor  M.  Antoninus  ordained  that  players 
should  receive  from  five  to  ten  gold  pieces  {aurei)^  but  not 
more^  Capitolin.  11. 

The  place  where  dramatic  representations  were  exhibited, 
was  called  THEATRUM,  atheatre,  {a  tfftoftai,  video.)  In 
ancient  times  the  people  viewed  the  entertainments  standing ; 
hence  stantes  for  spectators,  Cic.  Amic.  7*>  and,  A.  U.  599.,  a 
decree  of  the  senate  was  made,  prohibiting  any  one  to  make 
seats  for  that  purpose  in  the  city,  or  within  a  mile  of  it.  At 
the  same  time  a  theatre,  which  was  building,  was,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  censors,  ordered  to  be  pulled  down,  as  a 
thing  hurtful  to  ffood  morak,  {nociiurum  pubUcis  moribus)f 
I/iv.  Epit  xlviii.    Valer.  Max.  |i»  4.  3. 
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'  AfUrwardb  temporary  theatres  were  occasionally  erected. 
The  most  splendid  was  that  of  M.  ^milius  Scaurusy  when 
flBdile,  which  contained  SO^OOO  persons,  and  was  adorned  with 
amazing  magnificence,  and  at.  an  incredible  e^pence,  PUn. 
xxxvi*  15.  8.  24.  8. 

Curio,  the  partisan  of  Caesar,  at  the  funeral  exhibition  ia 
honour  of  his  father  {Jimebri  patris  tnunere)^  made  two  large 
theatres  of  wood,  adjoining  to  one  another,  suspended  each 
on  hinges  (cardinwn  singulorum  vetsaiili  suspensa  UbramerUo\ 
and  looicing  oppo^te  ways  {inter  te  aoersa\  so  that  the  scenes 
should  not  disturb  each  other  by  their  noise  {ne  itvoicem  ob^ 
utrepetetU) ;  in  both  of  which  he  acted  stage  plays  in  the  former 
part  of  the  day ;  then  having  suddenly  wheeled  them  roond, 
so  that  they  stood  over-against  one  another,  and  thus  fermed 
an  amphitheatre,  he  exhibited  shews  of  gladiators  in  the  af- 
ternoon, Plin.  xxxvi.  15. 

Pompey  first  reared  a  theatre  of  hewn  stone  in  bis  secoad 
consulship,  which  contained  40,000;  but  that  he  might  not 
incur  the  animadversion  of  the  censors,  he  dedicated  it  as  a 
temple  to  Venus,  Suet.  Claud.  H.  TertuUian.  de  Sped*  10. 
Plin.  viii.  7.  Dio.  xxxix.  38.  Tacit,  xiv.  19.  There  were 
afterwards  several  theatres,  and  in  particular  those  of  Ma^ 
eelluSf  Dio.  xliii.  49.,  and  of  Balbus,  near  that  of  Pompej, 
Ooid.  Trist.  iii.  18,  18.  Atnar.  ii.  7.  3.,  hence  cidlrf  Ma 
tkedtra,  the  three  theatres,  Stiet.  Aug.  45.  Ooid.  Art.  iii  394. 
Trist.  iii.  Ij}.  24. 

Theatres  at  first  were  open  at  top,  and,  in  excessive  heat  or 
rain,  coverings  were  drawn  over  them,  as  over  the  amphi- 
tlieatre,  Plin.  xix.  1.  s.  6.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24.  Lueret.  iv.  7^* 
vi»  108.^  but  in  later  times  they  were  roofed,  Stat.  8^* 
iii*  5.  91* 

Among  the  Oreeks,  public  assembUea  were  held  in  the 
theatre^  Cic.  Place.  7.  Tacit,  ii.  80.  Senec.  Epist.  108.  And 
among  the  Romans  it  was  usual  to  scourge  malefactors  on  the 
stage,  St4et.  Aug.  47-     This  the  Greeks  called  hott^titrt  et 

The  theatre  was  of  an  oblong  semicircular  form,  like  the 
half  of  an  amphitheatre,  IHin.  xxxvi.  16.  The  benches  or 
seats  (gradus  vel  cun&i)  rose  above  one  another,  and  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  different  orders  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
amphitheatre.  The  foremost  rows  next  the  stage,  caDed  Or* 
4h9strai  were  assigned  to  the  senators  and  ambassadors  of  fo* 
refgn  states ;  fourteen  rows  behind  them  to  the  efdtetf  and 
die  rest  to  the  people,  Suet.  Aug.  44.  The  whole  was  cslW 
CAVEA.  The  foremost  rows  were  called  Cavea  primth  ^ 
imag  the  last,  cavea  ultima  Or  iumtna^  Cic,  Seneet.  14«;  the 
middle^  cavea  medioy  Suet  ibid.  ^ 

6  Th« 
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The  parts  of  the  theatre  allotted  to  the  performers,  wefe 
called  Scena^  Postscenium^  Proscenium^  Pulpttum^  and  Of^ 
ekestra. 

1.  8CENA,  the  scene,  was  adorned  with  columns,  statoes, 
and  pictures  of  various  kihds,  according  t6  the  nature  of  the 
plays  exhibited,  Vitrvfo.  t.  8.^  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  JSn. 
i.  166.  432.  The  ornaments  sometimes  were  inconceivably 
ndf^ifieent,  Valer.  Max.  ii.  4.  6.     Plin.  xxxri.  15,  s.  24. 

When  the  scene  was  suddenly  changed  by  certain  ma- 
chines, it  was  called  Scena  Versatili6  ;  when  it  was  drawn 
a^ide,  Scena  nuctiLis,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  G.  iii,  24. 

The  scenery  was  concealed  by  a  curtain  (AUL^UM  vel 
SipariUMj  oftener  plural  -^a),  which,  Contrary  to  the  modern 
ctistom,  was  dropt  {premebalur)  or  drawn  down,  as  among  us 
the  blinds  of  a  carriage,  when  the  play  began,  and  raised  {iolle^ 
batttr)  or  drawn  up  when  the  play  was  over ;  sometimes  also 
between  the  acts,  Harat.  Ep.  H.  1. 189.  Art.  Poet.  154.  Ovid. 
Met.  iii.  111.  Jwoenal.  vi.  166.  The  machine  by  which  this 
was  done  was  called  Exostra,  C?c«  prcro.  Cons.  6.  Curtains 
and  hangings  of  tapestry  were  also  used  in  private  houses^ 
Firg.  JBn.  i.  701.  Horat.  Od.  iii:  29.  15.  Sat.  ii.  8.54.,  call- 
ed AuUsa  Attaliaty  because  said  to  have  been  first  invented  at 
the  court  of  Attains,  king  of  Pergamns,  in  Asia  Minor,  Pi^ert. 
a.  23.  A^.   Sero.  in  Virg.  JEn.  i.  701. 

2.  POSTSCENIUM,  the  place  behind  the  scene,  where 
the  actors  dressed  and  undressed;  and  where  those  things 
were  supposed  to  be  done,  which  could  not  with  propriety 
be  exhibited  on  the  stage,  Horat.  de  Art.  P.  182.  Lucret. 
iv,  1178. 

S.  PROSCENIUM,  the  place  before  the  scene,  where  the 
actors  appeared. 

The  iflace  where  the  actors  recited  their  paHs  was  called 
PULPITUM;  and  the  place  where  they  danced,  ORCHES- 
TRA, which  was  about  five  feet  lower  than  the  Ptdpittm^ 
Vitruv.  V.  6.  Hence  Ludibria  tceni  et  ptdpito  digna^  b^foon- 
eries  fit  only  for  the  stag^  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  25* 


MILITARY  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

L  LEVTIKG  OP  SOLDIERS. 

^H£  Romatis  were  a  nation  of  warriors.     £very  citizen 

^  waft  oMiged  to  eqlist  ds  a  soldier  when  the  public  ^rvice 

i%qiiirady  firom  the  age  of  seventeen  to  jfbrty-Kix ;  nor  at  first 

could 
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couM  any  one  enjoy  an  office  in  the  city,  who  had  not  servecT 
tea  campaigns,  Polyb.  vi.  17*  Evei-y  foot  soldier  was  obliged 
to  serve  twenty  campaigns,  and  every  horseman  ten*  At 
first  none  of  the  lowest  class  were  enlisted  as  soldiers,  nor 
freedmen,  unless  in  dangerous  junctures,  Liv.  x.  21.  xxiL  iU 
57.  But  this  was  afterwards  altered  by  Marius,  SaUust.  Jug, 
86.    Gell.  xvi,  10.^ 

The  Romans,  during  the  existence  of  their  republic,  were 
almost  always  engaged  in  wars ;  first  with  the  different  states 
of  Italy  for  near  500  years,  and  then  for  about  200  years  more 
in  subduing  the  various  countries  which  composed  that  immense 
empire. 

The  Romans  never  carried  on  any  war  without  solemnly 
proclaiming  it.  This  was  done  by  a  set  of  priests  called 
Feciales. 

When  the  Romans^  thought  themselves  injured  by  any 
nation,  they  sent  one  or  more  of  these  Fecicdes  to  demand 
redress  {ad  res  repetendas\  Liv.  iv.  30.  xxxviii.  45.  Varr. 
L.  L.  iv.  15.  Dionys.  ii.  ^2p ;  and  if  it  was  not  immediatdy 
given,  thirty-three  days  were  cranted  to  consider  the  matter, 
after  which,  war  might  be  justly  declared.  Then  the  Feciales 
again  went  to  their  confines,  and  having  thrown  a  bloody 
spear  into  them,  formally  declared  war  against  that  nation, 
Liv.  i.  32.  The  form  of  words  which  he  pronounced  before 
he  threw  the  spear,  was  called  CLARI6ATIO  (a  clara  voce 
qua  utebatur),  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  ix.  52.  x.  14.  Plin.  xxii.  2» 
Afterwards,  when  the  empire  was  enlarged,  and  wars  carried 
on  with  distant  nations,  this  ceremony  was  performed  in  a 
certain  field  near  the  city,  which  was  called  Ager  Hostius, 
Ovid^  Fast.  vi.  205.  Thus  Augustus  declared  war  professedly 
against  Cleopatra,  but  in  reality  against  Antony,  Dio.  1.  4» 
So  Marcus  Antoninus,  before  he  set  out  to  the  war  against  the 
Scythians,  shot  a  bloody  spear  from  the  temple  of  Bellona 
into  the  ager  hostilisj  Dio.  Ixxi.  53. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  four  legions  for  the  most 
part  were  annually  raised,  two  to  each  consul;  for  two  le* 

g'ons  composed  a  consular  army.  But  oftener  a  greater  num- 
T  was  raised,  ten,  Liv.  ii^  SO.  vii.  35.;  eighteen,  xxiv.  11.; 
twenty,  xxx.  2. ;  twenty-one,  xxvi.  28.  xxvii.  24. ;  twenty- 
thr§e,  XX.  1.  xxviii.  38.  Under  Tiberius  twenty-five^  even 
in  time  of  peace,  besides  the  troops  in  Italy,  and  Uie  forces  of 
the  allies,  Tacit.  Anna!,  iv.  5.:  under  Adrian  thirty,  Spcafian. 
15.  In  the  529th  year  of  the  city,  upon  the  report  of  a  Gal- 
lic tumult,  Italy  alone  is  said  to  nave  armed  80,000  cavalryi 
and  700,000  foot,  Plin.  iii.  80.  s.  24.  But  in  afteivtimea, 
when  the  lands  were  cultivated  chidSiy  by  slaves,  Uv*  vi.  1 2.9 
it  was  not  so  easy  to  procure  soldiers,  xience,  after  the  de- 
struction 
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frtruction  of  Qaintilias  Varus  dnd  his  army  in  Germany^ 
A*  U«  763.,  Augustus  could  not  raise  forces  even  to  defend 
Italy  and  Rome»  which  he  was  afraid  the  Germans  and 
Gauls  would  attack*  without  using  the  greatest  jrigour,  Dio^ 
Ivi.  23. 

The  consnIfl»  after  they  entered  on  their  offioei  appointed 
^  day  {diem  edicebant^  vel  indicebatU)f  on  which  all  those  who 
were  of  the  military  age  should  be  present  in  the  Capitol^ 
Zdv.  3dLvi.  31.  Polyb.  \u  17* 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  consuls,  seated  in  their  curule 
chairs,  held  a  levy  {ddechan  kabebant},  by  the  assistance  of  the 
military  or  legionary  tribunes,  unless  hindered  by  the  tribunes- 
of  the  commons,  Liv,  iii.  51.  iv.  1.  It  was  determined  by 
lot  in  what  manner  the  tribes  should  be  called. 

The  consuls  ordered  such  as  they  pleased  to  be  dted  out  of 
each  tribe,  and  every  one  was  obliged  to  answer  to  his  namd 
under  a  severe  penalty,  Liv»  iii.  11.  41.  Gell.  xu  5*  Faler* 
Max.  vt  3, 4.  They  were  careful  to  choose  {legere)  those  first, 
vho  had  what  were  thought  lucky  names  {bona  nomina)^  as, 
Valerius^  Sahiusi  StaUnius^  &c.  Cic.  Divin*  i.  45.  Fe^us  in 
voce  Lacus  Lucrinus.  '  Their  names  were  written  down  on 
tables ;  hence  scriberej  to  enlist,  to  levy  or  raise. 

In  certain  wars,  and  under  certain  commanders,  there  was 
the  greatest  alacrity  to  enlist  {nomina  dare)y  Liv.  x.  25.  xUi.  32., 
bat  this  was  not  always  the  case.  Sometimes  compulsion 
{coerciiio)  was  requisite;  and  those  who  refused  (RBFRACTARiiy 
gtd  militiam  deirectabani)  were  forced  to  enhst  ^{sacramenio 
adacii)  by  fines  and  corporal  punishment  {damno  et  Tirgis)f 
Xfiv.  iv.  53.  vii.  4*  Sometimes  they  were  thrown  mto  prison, 
ibid.  &  Dumys*  viii.  or  sold  as  slaves,  Cic.  Qecin.  34.  Some 
cut  ofi^  their  thumbs  or  fingers  to  render  themselves  unfit  for 
service :  Hence  pollice  trunci^  poltroons.  But  this  did  not 
screen  them  from  punishment,  Suet.  Aug.  24*  Valer.  Max. 
-vi«  3.  3,  On  one  occasion,  Augustus  put  some  of  the  most  re- 
finactory  to  death,  Dio.  IvL  23. 

There  were^  however,  several  just  causes  of  exemption  from 
military  service  {vacationis  militia  vel  a  mlitid\  of  which  the 
chief  were.  Age  {.^as\  if  above  fifly,  Liv.  xlii,  S3,  34» 
Disease  or  infirmity  {morbus  vel  vits$m).  Suet.  'Aug.  24. 
Office  {honor)j  being  a  magistrate  or  priest,  PhOdrcA.  in  Vamill. 
vers.  Jin.  Favour  or  indulgence  (ben^kium)  granted  by  the 
senate  or  people,  Cic.  Phu.  v.  19.  de  Nat.  D^  \u  2»  Liv* 
scxxix.  VJ. 

Those  also  were  excused  who  had  served  oat  thdr  time, 

(Emeriti,  qui  stipendia  explevissent^  vel  defuncti,  Ooid.  Amor. 

if.  9.  24«)    Such  as  claimed  this  exemptk>n,  implied  to  the 

iribunea  of  the  commons,  Uv.  ii«  55.,  who  judged  of  the 

justice. 
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jQStiee  of  their  daims  {causas  cogmoseebanfjf  and  interpofled  in 
their  bd^ali*  or  not,  as  they  judged  proper*  Bat  this  was 
ionietimes  forbidden  by  a  decree  of  the  scaiate,  lAv.  xxxiv.  5G. 
And  the  tribunes  themselves  sometimes  referred  the  matter  to 
the  consuls,  Liv.  xlii.  S2,  33,  &c. 

In  sudden  emergencies^  or  in  dangerous  wars,  as  a  war  in 
Italy,  or  against;  the  Gauls,  which  was  caUed  TUMULTUS, 
(gum  timor  multus,  vel  a  tum^\  Cic.  Phil.  ▼•SI.  viiL  !• 
Quinctilian.  vii.  3.,  no  r^ard  was  had  to  these  excuses,  (^ 
lecius  sine  vacatianUms  kafnha  fsi)^  Liv.  vii.  11.  28*  viii.  20. 
Xp2}»  Two  flags  were  .displayed  {vexiUa  sMata  yel  prolaim 
4ii9U)  from  the  C%>itoI,  the  one  red  {roseum)^  to  summoti  the 
infiiiitry  {ad  pediies  evocando9\  and  the  other  green  {ctendewn)^ 
to  summon  ^e  cavalry,  Serv.  in  Virg.  ^n.  viii.  4. 

On  such  occasions,  as  there  was  not  time  to  go  through 
the  usual  forms,  the  oonsul  said.  Qui  RBMPUBLicAir  salvam 
IS88E  VuiT,  ME  6SQUATUR.  This  was  called  CONJURAllO, 
or  evocatioj  and  men  thus  raised,  Conjuiuti,  Xtit  xxiL  88. 
firs,  de  Bell.  G.  vii.  1.,  who  were  not  considered  ais  regskr 
soldiers,  Ldv.  xly.  2. 

Soldiers  raised  upon  a  sudden  alarm  {in  twmdSu  #  NoMy  n- 
MULTUS  nonnunquam  leviar  quam  bdhan^  LIt.  ii.  2S.\  ware 
called  SuBiTAKij,  {ita  repetUina  auxilia  epp^abantf)  Liv.  iiL 
4.  30.,  or  TvMULTUARii,  Liv.  i.  37*  xxxv.  2.,  not  only  at 
Rome^  but  also  in  the  provinces,  ibid.  &  xL  2S.^  when  the 
sicUy  or  infirm  were  foroed  to  enlis^  who  were  called  Cau- 
aABii,  Ijiv4  vi.  6.  If  slaves  were  found  to  have  obtmdad 
themselves  into  the  servioe  {inter  iirones\  they  were  some- 
times punished  capitally  {in  eos  aninutdversum  eit%  Plin.  Ep. 
jc  38,  39. 

TIms  cavalry  were  chosen  from  the  body  of  the  Eqmte^  and 
each  had  a  horse  and  money  to  support  him,  given  them  bjr 
the  puUic»  Liv.  i.  43. 

Qa  «traordinary  occasions,  some  Eqmtee  sen^  on  thor 
own  horses,  Liv.  v.  7.  But  that  was  not  usually  done;  nor 
were  there^  as  aome  have  thought,  uiy  horse  in  the  Boaftan 
army,  but  from  the  EguiteSf  till  the  time  of  Marius,  who  made 
a  great  alteration  in  the  military  system  of  the  Romans,  in  ihk^ 
as  well  aa  in  other  respects. 

After  that  ^seriod,  the  cavalry  was  composed  not  mcrdy  of 
Roman  JEquHetf  as  formerly,  but  of  horsemen  raised  from  I^^^* 
and  the  other  provinces;  and  the  in&ntry  consisted  ehicny 
of  the  poorer  citizens,  or  of  mercenary  soldiers,  whidi  is 
justly  reckoned  one  of  the  diief  couaesef  the  rain  of  the 

M|H]blic 

After  the  levy  was  completed,  one  soldier  was  chosen  to 
repeet  over  the  wonds  of  the  military  oath  (^iii  reUqmiMveria 

saeramenti 
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yicrfmcnti  preeiret^  and  the  rest  swore  aftev  him  {in  verba  ffus 
Jurabant).    Every  one  as  he  passed  along  said,  Idsh  ik  uVf 
JPestm  in  Pkjejubatjones,  tiv.  ii.  45.  Poh^.  yi.  19. 

The  form  of  the  oath  does  not  seem  to  have  been  always 
the  same.  The  substance  of  it  was,  that  they  would  obey 
thdr  commander,  and  not  desert  their  standards,  &c.  T[av.  \\u 
20.  xKii.  38.  GelU  xvi.  4.  Sometimes  those  below  seventeen 
were  obliged  to  take  the  military  oath  (jMcramento  ^tA  •%m 
dkere\  Liv.  xxiL  57-  xxv.  5. 

Without  this  oath  no  one  could  justly  fight  with  the  enemy, 
Cic.  Qffl  i.  11.  Hence  sacramenia  is  put  for  a  military  life, 
Juoemal.  xvi.  35.  141  vy  says,  that  it  was  first  lq;ally  exacted 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  xxiL  38.,  where  he  seems  to  make  a 
distinction  between  the  oath  (Sacaamsntum)  which  formerly 
was  taken  voluntarily,  when  the  troops  were  embodied,  and 
each  decuria  of  cavaliy,  and  centuty  of  foot,  swore  among 
themselves  {jnter  se  egtdtes  decunaii^  pedites  eetUuriaii  sotyura" 
bimi)f  to  act  like  good  soldiers  {sesejuga  aeformidinis  ergo  nan 
itbiiuro$9  negue  ex  ardine  recessuras\  and  the  oath  (jpsjuran* 
sum)  which  was  exaeted  by  the  military  tribunes  after  the  levy, 
(er  vobmtario  inter  tpzosfisdere  a  tribunis  ad  ligitimam  juris' 
jiarandi  actionem  trandahim)^  ibid* 

On  occasion  of  a  mutiny,  the  military  oath  was  tak(en  anew, 

fo.  xxvw.  29. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  name  of  the  prince  was  inserted  in 
the  military  oath,  TadL  Hist.  iv.  31.,  and  this^oath  used  to  be 
renewed  every  year  on  their  birth«day,  PUn.  Ep.  %^  M«,  by 
the  soldiers  and  the  people  in  the  provinces,  Jd,  Pan.  68^  also 
on  the  kalends  of  January,  Suet*  Qalb*  16.  Tacit.  JnnoL  xvi« 
22.  Hist.  i.  12. 

On  certain  occasions,  persons  were  sent  up  and  down  die 
country  to  raise  soldiers,  called  CONQUISITORES,  and 
the  force  used  for  that  purpose,  Coercitio  vel  Conquisitio, 
a  press  or  impress,  lav.  xxL  1 1.  icdiL  32.  Cic.  de  Prcn.  Cons. 
2m  Jtt.  vii.  21.  Hist,  de  Bell.  Alex.  2.  Sometimes  pairticular 
commissioaiers  (fritmoin)  were  appmnted  fi>r  that  pnipo^e^ 
Uv.  XXV.  5. 

Veteran  soldiers  who  had  served  out  their  tipe  (Aasnincs 
meritis  stipendiis)^  were  often  induced  again  to  ecJist,  who  wero 
th«n  called  EVOCATI,  Uv.  xxxvii.  4.  Cic.  Fam.  iit.  7. 
Oes.  BelL  Civ.  iii.  5$.  SaUust.  Jvg.  84.  Dio.  xlv.  U.  Qaiba 
gave  this  name  to  a  body  of  Eqtdtesj  whom  he  appointed  to 
ffuard  his  person,  Su^.  Galb*  10.  The  Eoocati  w^e  e^^enpted 
&om  ail  the  drudgery  of  militanr  service  {cdftpvrtm  immmeSf 
nisi  propukandi  hostis\  Tapit.  AnnaL  i.  36. 

After  Latium  and  the  states  of  Italy  were  subduei^  or 
admitted  into  alliance^  tfaey  akrays  fiiroished  itf  Imst  an  equiA 

number 
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liiuDiber  of  infantry  with  the  Romans,  and  tlie  double  of 
cavalry,  Liv.  viii.  8.  xxii.  36,,  sometimes  more.  (See  p.  63). 
The  consuls,  when  about  to  make  a  levy,  sent  them  notice 
what  nnmber  of  troops  they  required  {ad  socios  Latinumque 
vwmen  ad  milites  ex  formula  accipiendos  mittuntf  arma^  tela^ 
alia  parari  Jubentf  Liv.  xxii.  57O9  ^^^  ^^  ^'^^  same  time 
appointed  the  day  and  place  of  assembling  {quo  convenirent\ 
Liv.  xxxiv.  56.  xxxvii.  4. 

The  forces  of  the  allies  seem  to  have  been  raised  {scripti  vel 
eonscripti),  much  in  the  same  manner  ivith  those  of  the 
Romans.  They  were  paid  by  their  own  states, "  Lit.  xxvii.  9. 
1 1 .,  and  received  nothing  from  the  Romans  but  com ;  on 
which  account  they  had  a  paymaster  {diuestar)  of  their  own, 
Pciyb.  vi.  But  when  all  the  Italians  were  admitted  into  the 
fi'eedom  of  the  city,  their  forces  were  incorporated  with  those 
of  the  republic. 

The  troops  sent  by  foreign  kings  and  states  were  called  aux- 
iliares  (AUXILIARES  milites  vel  auxilia,  ab  augeOy  Cic. 
Att.  vi.  6.  Varr.  &  Fest.)  They  usually  received  pay  and 
dothing  from  the  republic,  although  they  sometimes  were 
supported  by  those  who  sent  them. 

The  first  mercenary  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army  are  said  to 
have  been  the  Celtibcrians  in  Spain,  A.  U.  537*  Liv.  xxiv.  49. 
But  those  must  have  been  difiinrent  from  the  auxiliaries,  who 
are  often  mentioned  before  that  time,  Liv.  xxi.  46.  48.  55,  56. 
xxii.  22. 

Under  the  emperors  the  Roman  armies  wei^  in  a  great 
measure  composed  of  foreigners ;  and  the  provinces  saw  w!th 
regtet  the  flower  of  their  youth  carried  off  for  that  purpos^ 
Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  14.  Agric.  31.  Each  district  was  obliged  to 
furnish  a  certain  number  of  men,  in  proportion  to  its  extent 
and  opulence. 


IL  DIVISION  OF  THE  TROOPS  IN  THE  ROMAN 
ARMY;  THEIR  ARMS,  OFFICERS,  AND  DRES& 

A  FTER  the  levy  was  completed,  and  the  military  oath 

^'^  adminiftered,  the  troops  were  formed  into  legions,  (LE- 

010  a  legendo,   quia  milites  in  delectu  legebantur,    Varro. 

L.  £•  iv.  1 6.9   which  word  is  sometimes  put  for  an  army^ 

Liv.  ii.  26,  &c.   Sallust.  Jug.  79.) 

Each  legion  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts,  each  cohort  into 

three  maniples^  and  each  maniple  into  two  centuries,  (MANI* 

PULUS,    ex  manipulo  vel  fasciado  faeni^  kasta^  yel  pertia^ 

longie  alHgatOj   quern  pro  signo  primum  gerebat^    Ovid.  Fast. 

iii.  1 17.)      So  that  there  were  thirty  maniples,  and  sixty  cen- 
turies 
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tariw  in  »fegioil|.  Gelk  syi«  4. ;  and  if  there  bad  timm/B  bcon 
10^  SMI  in  each  eefittmy^  as  its  ftame  imtK>rtiH<  the  legion  wobM 
have  eooMBted  of  600O  waeiX    Bnt  tlit»  was  not  the  ca$e. 

The  nnmber  of  men  in  a  legion  waa  diSkanmt  at  difirent 
times,  Liv,  vii.  25.  tIu.  8.  xxvi.  28^  xxix.  24.  xiii.  Sly 
xliii.  lai,  6^5.  B.  C.  m.  im.  B^AL^^  In  tho  time  of  To- 
lybia»  it  WHS  4M0. 

ISicBie  iMare  nstnlljr  SOO  cavalpy  loined  to  each  levifMi^  called' 
JUSTUS  EQUITATUS^  or  ALA,  fljif;  ft  £A9i  liL  m. 
Thsjp  wese  divided  into  ten  ^arjoM?  or  troope;  and  eacd  Jfemribi 
imo' ditfee  deoDTkr,  or  bodiesiof  ten  men. 

The  dllfaiedt  kinds  of  infimtry  whkh  eompg^d  the  l^pon^ 
wimf  tkne,  the  Hamtij  Pthtcipet^  and  JVioHk 

The  HASTATJ  were  so  caibdv  beeanee  th^  ft^t  fon^ 
with  long  spears  {hasta^  which  were  afterwajnk  biid  liside* 
a0  ineoBvcnieBt,  ^rm  de  Lak  Lhig*  iv;  16.  They  eonrfsted 
of  jtooag  men  in  the  flower  of  Ufe,  and  fbrmed  the  first  ine  in 
battle,  lAv.  yiif.  8. 

The  PRiNCiPES  werd  mefi  of  middle  a^  ia  the  tigeiir  of 
liA^ }  thejr  oocupiecl  the  second  line.  Amamtl jr  they  seem  to 
have  bcien  postiBd  fivst ;  wiience  their  nMie^  iM* 

lOidTRiARII  were  eld  eoldicrs  of  ap^iml  vahwr,  wbo^ 
formed  the  third  line;  whence  their  name*  Hiomf^  viiL  8S^ 
Tbej^  wem  idso  called  PILANI,  fipm  the  PUkm.  or  jsvelin 
w^ieh'  they  used ;  and  tbeiyfas/tatf  and  JMutfes^  who  stood 
befell  tjiem,  ANtavHiAiHi 

TjH|k«m  a  fourth  kiiri  Aom 

pttness  and  agfilitw  (a:  xxiandt^  ye|'  utoeitate)^  the  Ngbt^ 

eohfiers  i^mUitm^twk  mrmalmw^  vel  expediiij  vAlews 

),  fint  Bistitiited  in  the  second  Funic  war,    Liv. 

lliese  did  not  form  a  port  of  ike  kgion,  and  had  no 

certain Jfio^assigiied:  then  ;   but  fought  in  aeatteved  partiee 

wkesre  oecasion  required,  unioUy  before  the  lides^    To  them  were 

joined  tke  siingcrs  and  anehers,  (FUNDITORBi^  Baieares^ 

^M^fta)  tiv.yaEL2\.  xxvfii.  d7.  jkkvUL  29.  Sh     SA- 

QITV^Bll  eheUnsesj  AnAesi  auk    Lav.  urxviL  40.  kUL  36. 

Thfet  light-idrmed  troops  were  andcutly  caUed  FermfiarU  g 
MonmH  {ffufd  anie  Yor<ti  quam  plui^  Varr.  L.  L.  vL  3.),  mid» 
aooDMfing.  to  souse,  Jnufam,  Odieramidce  th&.Aimi»  saper- 
nomsnuy  ioldier%  who  attended  the  arti^  to  supply  die  place 
of  those  legendary  solifiers  who  died  or  were  sbun,  Jbtes 
in  Adcensi  ot  AnscRmiTii,  VttnOf  UritL  In  the  mean  tfane^ 
however,  they  were  ranked  among  the  Ught-armed  trocpe. 
Tliese  were  formed  into  distinct  companies  {eapediH  manifidi 
€i  ^spedHaf  coharte^,  and  am  sometinves  opposed  lo  the  leg^ni- 
ary  cohorts,  SaOusU  Jhg.  i6w  90.  lOOw 

The  soldiers  were  often  denominated,  especially-  tmder  the 

z  *  emperors^ 
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emperors^  from  the- number  of  the  legion  m  which  diey  Weite; 
thus^  Primanif  the  soldiers  of  the  first  legion ;   Secundam^ 
Tertianij    QttarUin2\    QuintanU     Decimani^    Tertiadecimanu 
VtemPiani^  Duodeoitesimttnirf    Duo  et  vicesimamf  &c.    TfM:it.. 
Hifit,.iv.  36,  37.    iii.  27.  v.  !•     Suet.  Jul.  70.  <   ^ 

.  The  Velttes  were  equipped  with  &mw,  slingSj  seven  JaTelina 
or  spears  with  slender  points  like  arrows,  so  xhat  when  thrown 
they  bent  and  oouM  not  easily  /be  returned  by  the' enemy, 
qutnwkteluTh  iyiidbUe  ad  remitUndtm  Mperitis  est^  Li7»  xxiV' 
a4«^ .a  ^panz5Aifit(;pn^baTing  both  edge  and  point  {qua  €^sim  et 
ptmctim  peiebarUf  lAV,)y  a  round) buckler  (pauia)  about  three 
^stnLdiam^jteiv  madeof  wood ramd  covered  with  leather;  atid 
a  helmet  or  caak^for  tlie  head  (GALEA  vei  OaUrus\  generally 
made  of  the  skin  juf  sodiewikl^  beast,  to.  appear  the  more 
terribly  PdiflK  vi.  ^a 

The  arms  of  th&  Hastati^,  Ptincipet^  and,  Triariu  both 
defensive  {arma  ad  tegehdum)  and  offensive  {tela  ad  petendum), 
were  in  a  great  measure  the  same:  Polyb.  vi.  20.  22^ 

I  1.  Aix oblong  shield  (SCUTUM),  with  an  iron  boss 

(«Mno)  jutting  out  in  the  middle,  lour  feet  long  and  .tw^  feet 
and  a  half  broad;  made  of  wood,  joined  together  with  little 
places  of  iron,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  bulFs  hide :  Some- 
times a  round  shield  (CLYPEVfi)  of  a  'smaller  size. 

2.  A  hca^l  piece  (GALEA  vel  CoMsis  v.  Ada)  of  brass 

or  iron,  coming  down  to  the  shoulders,  but  leaving  the  face 
uncovered,  Flor.  iv.  2.,  whence  the  q6fiUDaiid  of  Caesar  at  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  which  in  ti  great. measure  determined  the 
fortune  of  the  day,  Faci£M  fbri,  miles,  Flor*  iv.  2.,  Pom- 
pey's  cavalry  beiog  chiefly  composed  of  young  men  of  rank, 
who  were  as  much  afraid  of  having  their  visages  disfigured  as 
of  death.  Upon  the  top  of  the  helmet  was  the  crest  (Crista), 
adorned  with  plumes  of  feathers  of  various  colours. 

3.   A  coat  of  mail  (LORICA),  generally  made  of 

leather,  covered  with  plates  of  iron  in  tlie  form  of  scales  or  iron 
rings  twisted  within  one  another  like  chains  {hams  conserta). 
Instead  of  the  coat  of  mail,  most  used  only  a  plate  of  brass  on 
the  breast  {thprdx  vel  pectoi%Ue). 

,  ....-^  4.  Greaves  for  die  legs  {OCKEM\  Lh.  ix.  40., 
tegmina  crummy  Virg.  JEn.  xi«  7/7*9  sometimes  only  on  the 
right  leg,  Ftset*  u  20.,  and  a  kind  of  ahoe  or  covering  for 
the  feet,  called  Caliga^  set  with  naiU,  JuvenaL  xvi.  2^1^, 
lised  chieflv  by  the  common. soldiers  {gregariiveXmanipulares 
mUites)^  whence  the  Emperor  Caligula  had  his  name^  Suet. 
CaL  ix.  52.  Tacit.  Amud.  i.  41.  Cic.  Att.  ii.  3.  Hence  CWt- 
go/itf,  a  cpmmon  soldier.  Suet.  Aug.  25.  Marius  a.caliga  ad 
consulatum  perductuSf  from  being  a  common  soldier,  Senec.  de 
Ben.  V.  16. 

5.  A 
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5.  A  8Word  {gladim  vel  €nsis\  and  two  long  javelins 
(Pila). 

The  cavalry  at  first  used  only  their  ordinary  clothing  for 
the  sake  of  agility,  that  they  might  more  easily  mount  their 
horses ;  for  they  had  no  stirrups  (Stapi^  vel  STAPEns,  as 
they  were  afterwards  called).  When  they  were  first  used  is 
uncertain.  There  is  no  mention  of  them  in  the  classics, 
nor  do  they  appear  on  ancient  coins  and  statues.  Neither 
had  the  Romans  saddles  such  as  ours,  but  certain  coverings 
of  doth  {vestis  stragula)  to  sit  on,  called  EPHIPPI  A,  Horai. 
Ep.u  14.  44.,  vel  SvRATAf'  with  which  a  horse  was  said  to 
be  CONSTRATUS,  JUv.  XKiy  54.  These  the  Germans  despised^ 
Cas*  B*  G.  iv.  2.  The  Numidian  horse  had  no  bridles^  Liv. 
xxxv.  11. 

But  the  Roman  cavalry  afterwards  imitated  the  manner  of 
the  Oredks,  and  used  nearly  the  same  armour  witfi  the  foot, 
Polyb,  vi.'23.  Thus,  Pliny  wrote  a  book  de  jaculaiicne 
equestriy  about  the  art  of  using  the  javelin  on  horseback,  Plin, 
Ep,  iii.  4. 

Horsemen  armed  cap-^-^ie^  that  is,  completely  from  head 
to  foot,  were  called  Loricati  pr  Cataphkacti,  Liv.  xxxv.  48. 
xxxvii.  40. 

In  each  legion  there  were  six  military  tribunes  (see  p.  177-) 
who  commanded  under  th^  consul,  each  in  his  turii,  usually 
month  -about,  Idv,  xl.  41.  HoraL  Sat*  L  6.  -48.  In  battle^  a 
tribune  seems  to  have  had  the  charge  of  ten  centuries,  or 
about  a  thousand  men ;  hence  called  in  Greek,  ;^iXMtp;^o^,  vel  -i}f.  * 
Under  the  emperors  they  were  chosen  chiefly  firom  among  the 
senators  and  equUes :  hence  called  Laticlavii  and  Anousti- 
cxavii.  Suet.  Otk,  10.  One  of  these  seems  to  be  called 
Tbibunus  couortis,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  9.,  and  their  command  to 
have  lasted  only  six  months ;  hence  called  sembstris  tribu- 
NATU8,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  4.,  or  sbmbstrx  aurum,  JhfoenaL  vii.  8., 
because  they  had  the  right  of  wearing  a  golden  ring.. 

The  tribunes  chose  the  officers  who  command^  the  cen- 
turies (Centuriones  vel  orditnan  ductares),  from  among  the 
common  soldiers,  according  to  their  merit,  Lixh  xlii.  34. 
Cas.  vL  S9.  lAtcan.  i.  645.  vi.  145.  But  this,  office  {centu* 
rionatus)  was  sometimes  disposed  of  by  the  consul  or  proconsul 
through  fiivour,  and  even  for  money,  Cic.  Pis.  36. 

The  badge  of  a  centurion  was  a  vine-rod  or  saplinir  (vitis), 
Plin.  xiv.  1.  s.  3.  Tacit,  i.  2$.  Jbvenal.  viii.  247-  Ovid.  Art. 
Am.  i.  527*9  hence  vite  danari,  to  be  made  a  centurion ;  tdtem 
poscerej  to  ask  that  office^  Juoenal,  xiv.  193.,  gerere,  to  bear  it, 
Lucan.  vi.  146. 

.  There  were  two  centurions  in  each  maniple  called  by  the 
same  name,  but  distinguished  by  the  title  prior  former,  and 

z  2  posterior 
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jyoslerior  latter,  became  the  one  was  chosen  and  ranked  before 
the  other,  TaczL  Arm.  i.  32.    Dionjfs.  ix.  10. 

Under  the  emperors  persons  were  made  centurions  all.  at 
once  through  interest,  Die.  lii.  25. 

The  centurion  of  the  first  century  of  the  first  maniple  of 
the  Triariij  was  called  Centurio  primi  piliy  vel  primi  crdimSf 
Liv.  xxv.  19.,  or  Primus  Pilusy  primipilus^  or  primcpiktSf 
Coes.  B.  G«  ii.  25.,  also  primus  centurio^  Liv,  vii.  41.,  qui 
primum  pUum  ducebatf  ib.  13.  Dux  kgumis-  (6  yff^fun  rw 
Ttfy/uMtrocX  Diorws.  ix.  10.  He  presided  over  all  the  other 
centurions,  and  had  the  charee  of  the^  eagle  (aquila)^  or  chief 
standard  of  the  legion,  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  22.  Valer.  Max*  i.  6. 1 !.» 
whereby  he  obtained  both  profit  and  dicnity^  being  ranked 
among  the  eqtdtesy  Juvenal,  xiv.  197*  Martial,  i.  32.  Ovid. 
Amor.  iii«  8.  20.  Pont.  iv.  7*  15.  Me  had  a  plaoe  in  the 
council  of  *.var  with  the  consul  and  tribunes.  The  other  oen- 
turions  were  called  minor es  ordine,  lb.  4i9. 

The  centurion  of  the  second  century  of  the  first  maniple  of 
the  Triariif  was  called  Primipibis  posterior :  So  the  two  cen- 
turions of  the  second  maniple  of  the  Triarii,  Pru»  ceniurioj 
and  posterior  centurio  seeundi  pili ;  and  so  on  to  the  tenth,  who 
was  called  Centurio  decimi  pili,  prior  et  posterior.  In  ISce 
manner.  Primus  princeps,  secimdus  princeps,  &c.  Primus 
hastatuSi  iic*  Thus  there  was  a  large  field  for  promotion  in 
the  Roman  army,  from  a  common  soldier  to  a  centurion;  fsouk 
being  the  lowest  centurion  of  the  tenth  maniple  of  Hastati 
{deeimus  hastflius.  posterior),  to  the  rank  of  PrimtpUusj  Livw 
xlii.  34.  Any  one  of  the  cbirf  centurions  was  said  ducer^  honis^ 
turn  ordinem ;  as,  Virffinius,  Lav.  iii.  44. 

The  centimoQs  chose  each  two  assistants  or  lieutenants^ 
called  OPTIONESi  Uf^i,  ox  Smccenturumes,  Liv«  viii.  8. 
Festus  in  Optio  ;  and  two  standard-bearers  or  ensigns  (SI6» 
mrKRlyAVexiUarii),  I,iv.vL8.  xxxv,5.  Tac.Ann.k8K 
Hist  i.  41.   iii.  17*     Cic.  Divin.  i.  77* 

He  who  commanded  the  cavalry  of  a  legion  was  oalkd 
Pr£fxctus  ALA,  IHin.  Ep.  iii.  4. 

Each  Turma  had  three  DECURIONES  or  commaadtvs 
of  ten,  but  he  who  was  first  elected  commanded  the  troqi^ 
Pobfb.  vi.  23»,  and  he  was  called  Dux  turmji,  SuUwt^  Ji^»  38. 
Each  decurio  had  an  optio  or  deputy  und«r  him,  Varro  dcLoL, 
Ung.iv^  16. 

The  troops  of  the  allies  (which,  as  well  as  the  horse,  were 
called  AuE,  firom  their  being  stationed  on  the  wings,  Xir. 
xxxi. 21.  GeU.xn.  A.)  had praefects  (PREFECT!)  appointed 
them,  who  commanded  in  the  same  manner  as  the  kgionaiy 
tribunes,  Qes.  B.  6f.  i.  39.   Suet.  Aug.  S«.    Claud.  35*   P^n. 

Episi. 
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EpisL  X.  19.      Tbey  were  divided  into  cohorts,  as  the  Roman 
infiuHtfjr^  Sc^bisi.  Jug.  58. 

A  third  piirt  df  tlie  horte,  knd  a'fflah  of  "die  foot  of  the  aUies, 
were  selected  and  posted  near  the  consul,  under  the  name  of 
ExTRAORxnNARi^  sud  ooe  troop  called  Abl^bcti  or  SekcHy  io 
serve  as  his  life-igasirds,  lAv.  xxxv.  5.    Polyb.  vi.  28. 

it  is  probable  that  the  armis  and  inferior  c^ceArs  of  the  ^Hed 
troops  werie  touch  the  ^same  with  liiose  df  the  Uomanfs. 

TsiH>  legions,  with  the  due  mrmber  df  cavalry  {cum  jusfa 
€quiUiiu\  ami  the  adlies,  foipmed  t»4iat  #as  called  a  consroW 
army  {exerciius  c(msuktrh\  dboiit  20,OM  aatefi,  Iav.  x.  25;,  in 
dte  time  of  Polybkis,  18,600,  Pdyb.  vi.  24. 

The  consul  appointed  lieortenantF^ener^ls  (LEG ATI)  titider 
him,  one  or  more,  according  to  me  importance  of  the  War, 
Idv.  n\  2a  59.  iv.  17.  x«  40.  43^  &:c.  SM.  C^.  5$.  Jug.  28. 
Cos.  de  BeU.  Civ.  ii.  17*   iii-  55. 

When  lire  consiil  performed  «iny  thing  in  ^ersoi),  hb  wks  s&id 
to  do  it  by  hi^  6^\  conduct  amd  atif»)ices  {duciu  vcl  imperio^  ct 
auspicio  suo),  Liv.  iii.  1.  17.  42.  xli.  17*  28.  Plaut  Ai)^. 
i.  1 .  4h  ii.  2.  25.  Horat.  i.  7*  ^7* ;  but  if  his  legcOus  or  any 
other  perlNNi  did  it  by  his  cc«nmartd,  it  w^  safd  16  be  dMc, 
ottspicio  amstdis  et  (ifirte  2^^  by  the  ^tf^tecs  of  t))e  tonsul 
and  tx)ndtict  of  the  legatus.  In  this  tnaniver  the  etaiperbi^  were 
said  to  do  every  thing  by  their  aU&iplce^  althot!^h  tbdy 
remained  at  Rome^  'Ductu  QetmAHid^  auspiciii  Tiberii^  Tacit. 
AmiaL  ii*  41.  Honit  Od.  iv.  14.  16.  S3.  Ovid.  Trist.  ii.  173^ 
)ienee  {ntspicia,  the  conduct,  Iap»  iii.  60. 

Ute  military  robe  or  docik  of  th^  genenil  iw^as  called 
PALUDAMENTUM,  or  Chkmy^  of  a  scArlet  cokmr  bor- 
det>ed  with  puiple;  somietimes  worn  also  by  the  chief  officers,. 
Iav.  L  26.  PUn.  xvi.  3.  Tac.  Ann*  xii.  56.,  am  paheddtis 
ducibus^  officers  in  red  coats,  Jmemd.  vi..  399.,  and,  laceording 
to  some,  by  the  lictors  who  attended  the  consul  in  i^ar,  Liv. 
xli.  10.  xlv.  39.  Cfli«AMTS  was  likewise  the  name  of  a  tl^vd- 
Itng  dress  {vestis  vkctoria) :  henbe  VitOfnyeldtus^  a  ti-avdkr  or 
ibreigBer,  Pkmt.  Pseud,  iv.  i.  8.  sfc.  7*  ^^* 

The  military  cloak  of  thie  oifficers  and  soldk^s  ^^as  biiHed 

SAGUM,  also  CUafm/si  Plant.  Rud.  ii.  2.  9.,   fth  open  f  obe 

drawn  bver  the  oth^r .  blothes  and  fastened  Svith  a  ctasp,  Suet. 

Aug.  26.,  opposed  to  to^tf,  the  robe  of  peace.    When  there  was 

a  war  ill  Italy  {in  tmnultu\  all  thfe  citilsens  put  on  the  sagum  : 

hence  Ea  in  sogis  vhitasy  Cic.  Phil.  viiL  11.,  sumere  segoy  Ad 

sagatrt:  etr^re  adtcgas^  Id.  v.  12.  xiv.  ].»  also  put  for  the 

generals  robe ;    thus,    Punico  lugubre  mutavii  sctgum^  i.  e. 

de^smt  cecdjieam  ckhanydem  Antonius,    et  accepit  nigram^ 

kid  aside  his  purple  robe  and  put  on  mourning,    Horat. 

Epod.  ix.  27. 

a  3  IIL  DIS. 
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III.    DISCIPLINE   OF   THE    ROMANS,   THEIR 
MARCHES  AND  ENCAMPMENTS. 

nPHE  discipline  of  the  Romans  was  chiefly  conspicuous  in 
their  marches  and  encampments.  They  never  passed  a 
night,  even  in  the  longest  marches,  without  pitching  a  camp, 
and  fortifying  it  with  a  rampart  and  ditch,  IJ.V.  xliv.  89. 
SaUust.  Jug.  45.  91.  Persons  were  always  sent  before  to 
chuse  and  mark  out  a  propec  place  for  that  purpose  (castra 
metari).  Hence  called  METATORES;  thus,  AUeris  castris 
vel  secundiSf  is  put  for  (zltero  die,  the  second  day ;  tertiis 
castris,  quintis  castrisy  &c.  Tetcit.  Hist.m.  \h.  iv.  71*  Ca^* 
B.  G.  vii.  36. 

When  the  army  staid  but  one  night  in  the  same  camp,  or  even 
two  or  three  nights,  it  was  simply  called  castra,  and  in  later  ages 
MANSIO ;  which  word'  is  also  put  for  the  journey  of  one 
day,  Plin,  xti.  14.,'  or  for  an  inn,  Suet.  Tit.  10.,  as  ffvodp^ 
amonff  the  Greeks. 

When  an  anny  remained  for  a  considerable  time  m  tbe 
same  place,  it  was  called  Castra  ST  ATI  V  A,  a  standing  camp; 
ESTIVA,  a  summer  camp ;  and  HI  BERN  A,  a  winter  camp 
(which  was  first  used  in  the  siege  of  Veji),  Liv.  v.  2.  Hiber' 
fiactda  adificavit^  xxiii.  39. 

The  winter  quarters  of  the  Romans  were  strongly  fortified, 
and  furnished,  particularly  under  the  emperors,  with  every 
accommodation  like  a  city,  as  storehouses  (artnaria),  workshops 
(fabrtca),  an  infirmary  (valetudinarium),  &c.  Hence  from 
them  many  towns  in  Europe  are  supposed  to  have  had  their 
origin ;  in  England  particularly,  those  whose  names  end  in 
cester  or  Chester, 

The  form  of  the  Roman  camp  was  a  square  {quadrata\  and 
always  of  the  same  figure,  Polyb.  vi.  25.  In  later  ages,  in 
imitation  of  the  Greeks,  they  sometimes  made  it  circular,  or 
adapted  it  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  Veget.  i.  23.  It  «>s 
surrounded  with  a  ditch  (Fossa),  usually  nine  feet  deep  and 
twelve  feet  broad,  and  a  rampart  (VALLUM),  composed  of 
the  earth  dug  from  the  ditch  (AGGER),  and  sharp  stak^ 
{sudes,  VALLI  vel  pali)  stuck  into  it,  Virg.  G.  \u  25.  Ci«- 
B.  Civ.  i\.  1.  15.     Polyb.  xvii.  I4,  15. 

The  camp  had  four  gates,  one  on  each  side,  called  Pwia 

PRiBTORIA,  yelExtraordinaria,  next  tbe  enemy,  Iav.jI^I* 

DECUMANA,  opposite  to  the  former  (ai  tergo  castrcrum  et 

hosti  aversa,  vel  ab  hoste),  Liv.  iii.  5.  x.  32.    Csm.  B.  G.  n.  24. 

Civ.  iii.  79.      Porta  principalis  dbxtra  and  pbincipalm 

SINISTRA,  Liv.  xl.  27. 

The 
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The  camp  was  divided  into  two  parts,  called  the  tipper  and 
lower. 

The  upper  part  -{pars  caOrorum  superior)  was  that  next  the 
porta  pratoria^  in  which  was  the  general's  tent  {ducts  taieme^ 
ctdum),  called  PRiETORlUM,  also  Atourale,  Htdt. 
AnnaL  iirlS.  xv.  SO.,  from  that  part  of  it  where  he  took  the 
auspices  {^auguraculum^  Fest.  vel  auguratoriumy  Hygih.  de 
Castramet.)  or  Auoustale,  Quinctil.  viii.  2«  8.,  with  a  suffi^ 
cient  space  around  for  his  retinue,  the  prastorian  cohort,  &c. 
On  one  side  of  the  Praiarium  were  the  tents  of  4he  lieutenant- 

g^nerals,  and  on  the  other  that  of  the  Qusestor,  QIIXSTO- 
lUM,  which  seehis  anciently  to  have  been  near  the  porta 
decumana,  hence  called  Qjtussioria^  Liv.  x.  82.  xxxir;  4/. 
Hard  by  the  queestor's-  tent  was  the  FORUM,  called  also 
Quintana,  where  thin^  were  sold  and  meetings  held,  Lio. 
xli.  2.  Suet*  Ner.  26.  Pofyb.  yU  38.  In  this  partof  the  camp 
were  also  the  tents  of  the  tribunes,  prefects  of  the  allies,  the 
Evocatij  A6lectt\  and  JBxtraordinariif  both  horse  and  ibot. 
But  in  what  order  they  were  placed  does  not  appear  from  the 
dasstcs.  We  only  know  that  a  particular  place  was  assigned 
both  to  officers  and  men,  with  which  they  were  all  perfectly 
acquainted.  ' 

The  lower  part  of  the  camp  was  separated  from  the  upper 
by  a  broad  open  space,  which  extended  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  camp,  called  PRINCIPIA,  Liv.  vii.  12.,  where  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  general  was  erected,  when  he  either  administered 
justice  or  harangued  the  army.  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  67-  Hist. 
iii.  13%,  where  the  tribunes  held  their  courts  (jura  reddebant)^ 
Jav.  xxviii.  24.,  and  punishments  were  inflicted.  Suet.  0th.  1. 
Aug.  24.  Ijto.  viii*  32.  ix.  IG.,  the  principal  standards  of  the 
army,  and  the  altars  of  the  gods  stood^  Tadt.  Annal.  L  39. ; 
also  the  images  of  the  emperors.  Id.  vf.  2.  xv.  29.,  by  which 
the  soldiers  swore,  Ldv.  xxvi.  48.  Horat.  (kU  iv.  5.  Ep. 
iL  1.  16.,  and  deposited  their  money  at  the  standards  (ad  Tel 
iqmd  signa\  as  in  a  sacred  place,  Suet.  Dcm.  7*,  each  a  certain 
part  of  his  pay,  and  the  half  of  a  donative,  which  was  not 
restored  till  the  end  of  the  war^  Veget.  iL  2(K 

•  In  the  lower  part  of  the  camp  the  troops  were  disposed  in 
this  manner  t  The  cavalry  in  the  middle  ^  on  both  ades  of  them 
the  Triariij  Principesy  and  Hastati  /  next  to  than  on  both 
sides  were  the  cavalry  and  foot  of  the  allies,  'Wfao,  it  is 
observable,  were  always  posted  in  separate  places,  lest  they 
should  form  any  plots  (ne  quid  novee  rei  m6lireniur\  by  being 
united.  It  is  not  agreed  what  was  tlie  place  of  the  Vetites.  ^ 
They  are  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  empty  sj^ace  between 
the  runparts  and  the  tents,  which  was  200  feet  broad.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  slaves  (Calones  vel  servi\  and 

z  4  retained 
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retaweni/or  foMowevs  pfibe  amp  {jLiiWi  fii'  ««0rvt^  ^emlnm^ 
tuTj  qtuEstds  graHd^  Festus),  Liv.  xxiiL  1 6.  These  weot  tittle 
4tted  ja  jMKiiM  timei*  Amibpviw  fieldier  viisAet^UaMeda 
akve^  4)(lit.d»e  officers  wer^  Mlmt.  Jitg.  45.  7%e  J[^^  iMoe 
aometimes  Altcf»(ber  yvohibfU^f  ^|i*  Ai  oDbcr  tixsim  dwp 
aaem  ito  baiw  staid  tvWiQiit  ih0  usamfp  iff  'what  was  icfdied  Pao- 
cflBinrajrA  {ad^Ua  tatrs  €asir^)f  F«eCus ;  Tacit.  His^  iw.  S2» 

Tbe  tmtn  iterUtfina)  wi«^  cxvferfii  with  ktttkqr  0f  duss 
£tpieftdei  villi  irctpesi  jbfn^  mr^  petUfm  hktnm^^  FJbr.  i  ij?., 
dMnanev  Liy.  v.  2^  iabiri^  U*  d7#  89^  retiiUii^  ia  Iwt^  or  in 

In  eichifiot  vere  utiuillgr  tea  floM«ier^  ^kh  (Mr  d^iMt^r 
.  {lettjr  officer  vha  ooininimded  ib^ip  {qui  its  ptrasfuU)  t  wliifih 
#as  firoperlj^  li^ed  Caiiiro»BiiMiiiii»  sod  they  C^nkifenities. 
Hence  wuog  ooUetMB  m>der  die  Moeral's  (MrtioiplAr  mlei 
ymxB  Mtd  to  aenw  is  bis  tmt  {cmmUrnh  efuf  mlitQre)$  jnd 
werm  eeHliei  hit  Co]RnnBBRir4i«fl»  Smi.  ML  4&  C<«.  Co^  dO. 
JPtanc.  £1.  BsUusi^Jug.  €4.  Hesse,  f^'v^re  l'^  cottekraio 
4iliciffuif  to  Uve  in  on^s  fiMnily,  jRi^.  iS^.  iirj(»  ^4.  CbiMiifer- 
fudisf  a  oeDi|Mi»Qn#  ibi.  i.  i£>*  s.  S.  The  eeHturiom  atid 
staadard-fbeaiiera  were  posted  at  the  hawi  oStimr  pcaspaoica* 

The  different  divisions  of  the  troops  were  sepaiWcid  Iqr 
intervalsi  called  YIM*  Of  these  there  were  ^ve  hmgm^e  (in 
bnigUm)f  L  e.  ramihig  hom  the  de/mman  I0ward0  th^fm^arien 
flidet  and  lhi<ee  acrosi,  one  in  the  iowsr  part  of  the  ean^ 
called  QjuiniimMf  and  two  in  the  upper,  uMmff  the  Princ^pia 
dneady  desaribed,  and  another  faetween  the  JPraieriwn  and  Ihe 
JVaBtonan  p^ate.  Hie  rows  ot  tenia  between  die  via  wane 
catted  SnuGjE  (hiiu»)n 

In  pitching  the  cafflp,  differaat  divisions  of  the  aisur  wisre 
appointed  to  aBsciite  diifimmt  pMs  of  tha  woric,  under  tke 
inspactian  of  the  tribunes  or  ooiitnrioas^  JmmniU  viiL  147., 
i|s  th^  likewise  weia  during  the  encampment  to  perfiurm  d^ 
finrent  seraiflss  {mimhUna\  to  pfooar^  watsr^  fon^^,  ww0d»  te* 
From  these  ci^aiii  persons  wars  cMmptad  (lawatsw  (jyiaw 
mHiiam'umf  in  unrntpigHat  bAor0m  re&srDoti^  I4«*  vu*  7«K  eithar 
b;  law  or  custoai^  as  the  Egm^  Val.  llaib  iL  9.  7«»  the 
Jfoapalt  and  valenj^  Tad^  AmmL  i.  86«»  or  bgr  tbe  fiirour 
{heoffiM)  of  their  opauaandar  \  hsnoe  called  Buaari ourii, 
Jffatffif.  Cos.  A  C  i.  f  5.  Bat  afterwards  this  exemplioll  need 
to  be  fHwcbased  bom  tha  ceatnrion^  vhiob  proved  most 
nernieious to anlitai^ disaiplj^e,  TaoihAMHal.ul^.  IStUuAS. 
The  soldieia  oUigad  to  perfe^'m  these  services  wane  osdkd 
JiluHT|noS8,  Veget*  ii.  7.  \9, 

Under  the  emperoFs  there  was  p  particular  officer  in  escb 
kgion  who  had  tbe  chaifre  of  this  eamp,  oaHcd  PajBKcrtns 

7  cjiaimoiiirsf» 
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OLSTBOAUMt    Taci^.  Jamd.  L  20*    xi?«  S7*      £Eutf«  &  29* 

A  certain  mimberof  man^pleB  was  i^painted  to  keep  jgimid 
at  tfae  gate%  on  the  rampaitu  jmpi  in  oAier  places  of  ibe  oamp^ 
befiire  the  Pt^oriwa^  tbe  lenta  of  tfae  JL^gti^  Questoi^  Md 
Tribunes^  both  by  da|^  aiWl  b|r  night  ifigere  ^mmbias  vel 
staiumei  et  vigUias)^  who  were  changed  every  three  hoiir% 

£xcuBiiB  denotes  wBtcbes  dther  by  day  or  «igbt;  ViaixjJEy 
only  by  n%bt.  Gnards  placed  beibre  the  gates  w^e  prop^ly 
called  STATioNESy  on  the  ramparts  CuaroniiB,  Uv.  xsnr.  40. 
:div.  3d.  But  siaUo  is  also  put  for  any  pest  $  hence^  Fetat 
PSfihti^ortii  irgussu  4wperaiaris^  id  esfp  Deiy  de  praniiio  €i 
fMume  vita  decedere^  Cic  fien.  20.  Whoever  deserted  Us 
station  was  punished  with  death.  Suet.  Jtag.  24. 

Evcory  <evenii^  before  the  watches  were  set  {anteqaam  aigi^ 
liic  disponerentur\  the  watch- word  (synibibm)  or  private  signal^ 
by  which  they  iniflht  distingaiBh  friends  from  fens,  Dio. 
xiiii,  34*9  was  distr£«t6d  through  the  army  by  mesns  of  a 
square  tablet  of  wood  in  the  ferm  of  a  di^  called  TESSERA 
from  its  fenr  coraers  (rcowap^  ««  fuatmr).  On  it  was 
inscribed  whatever  word  or  words  tbe  «nersl  dmse^  which  he 
aneea^^  to  have  varied  ei«ry  night,  P(^.  vi.  32. 

A  frequent  watch-word  of  Marius  was  Lae  Deoc;  ;  of  SuUa^ 

>ixo  Deuphicus  ;  and  of  Caasar,  Vismvb  0«kitbix^  &c. 

fOd  Virg.  Mn.  svl.  637* ;  of  Brutus,  LiBERTAti^  Dio.  AH.  43* 

given  {t^Mera  daia  e$t)  by  tbe  general  to  the  tribunes 

irimets  «f  the  allies,  by  diem  to  the  centurions,  and  by 

to  tbe  soldiers.     Tlie  person  who  carried  the  Te^em 

[the  tribnnas  to  tbe  centurion^  was  called  TfisasKAEiue, 

Hist.  I  25. 

manner  also  the  particular  commands  of  tbe  general 

hoiomn  to  the  tro<ms,  Ufi.  vii.  35*  ix#  $2.  xxviu  46. 

14»    Swt.  Oedb.  6.,  which  seems  likewise  sometimes  to 

dmie  tnva  voce^  Liv.  ailiv.  38. 

rery  evening  when  the  general  dismissed  his  chief  olBBo^ 

Is  {citm  PRjnroEiUM  dimittebat\  after  giving  them  his 

lands,  all  the  trumpets  sounded,  Uo.  xsx*  5*  xxi*  S4. 

15*  xxxvsL  5. 

lii^  persons  were  everv  night  appointed  to  go  lovnd 

ire  vel  cbire)  the  watches  (  hence  called  circuitores, 

Circitor€$.      This  seems  to  have  been  ai  first  done  by 

efitiieef    Li  v.  suciL  i.,  and  tribunes,   Id.  xxviiu  24.^  on 

tracH'dinary  occasions  by  the  legati  and  general  hiuMeli^ 

\Uust.  Jug.  45.     At  last  particular  persons  w^e  chosen  for 

purpose  by  the  tribuUce^  Vegei.  'vL  8* 

The 
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The  Romans  used  only  wmd-instruments  of  music  in  the 
army.  These  were  the  TUBA,  straight  like  our  trumpet; 
CORNU,  the  horn,  bent  almost  round ;  BUCGINA,  similar 
to  the  horn,  commonly  used  by  the  watches ;  LITUUS,  the 
ctaMon,  bent  a  little  at  the  end,  like  the  augur^s  staff  or  lihatSi 
all  of  brass :  Whence  those  who  bl6w  them  were  called 
^NE ATORES,  Suet.  Jtd.  82.  The  T\tba.  was  used  as  a 
signal  for  the  foot,  the  Lituus  for  the  horse,  Acron.  ad  Horai. 
0(L  i.  1.  23.,  but  they  are  sometimes  confounded,  Virg.  JEtl 
vi.  ]  (>7.,  and  both  called  Conchoy  because  first  made  of  shells, 
Id.  171. 

The  signal  was  given  for  changing  the  watches  [vigUih 
mutandis)  with  a  trumpet  or  horn  (tubd\  Lucan.  viii.  24. 
{buccini\  Liv.  vii.  35.  -Tacit.  Hi^t.  v.  2«.,  hence  ad  tertim 
buccinam^  for  vigiliatni  Liv.  xxvi.  15.,  and  tlie  time  was 
determined  by  hour-glasses  ( per  clepsydras)^  Veget.  iii.  8.  See 
p.  227. 

A  principal  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  camp  consisted  in 
exercises  (whence  the  army  was  called  Exercitus),  walking 
and  running  {decursio)  completely  armed,  Liv.  xxiii.  35. 
xxvi.  51.  xxix;  22.  Pciyb.  vi.  20.;  leaping,  swimming,  &(^. 
Aug.  65.;  vaulting  {salttio)  upon  horses  of  wood,  Veget.  I  IB.; 
shooting  the  arrow,  and  throwing  the  javeHn  ;  attacking  a 
wooden  figure  of  a  man  as  a  real  enemy  {exercitia  ad  palum, 
vel  Palaria),  Juvenal.  y\.  246.;  the  carrying  of  weights,  ^c 
Virg.  G.  iii.  846: 

When  the  general  thought  proper  to  decamp  {castra  m 
he  gave  the  signal  for  collecting  their  baggage  (€ott„ 
twsa),  whereupon  all  took  down  their  tents  {tabernactda  di- 
fendebant\  but  not  till  tbev  saw  this  done  to  the  tents  of  the 
general  and  tribunes,  Polyo.  vi.  Upon  the  next  signal  they 
put  their  baggage  on  the  beasts  of  burden,  and  upon  the  third 
signal  b^an  to  march ;  first  the  extraordinarii  and  the  allies 
of  the  right  wing  with  their  baggage;  then 'die  legions;  and 
last  of  all  the  allies  of  the  left  wing,  with  a  party  of  horse  in 
the  rear  {ad  agmen  cogendtem^  i.  e.  eoltigendumy  to  prevent 
straggling),  and  sometimes  on  the  flanks,  in  such  order  {c<mr 
posifo  agmin€f  fum  itineri  magh  aptOj  ^uam  pralio)^  that  they 
might  readily  be  formed  into  a  line  of  battle  if  an  enemy 
attacked  them. 

An  army  in  close  array  was  called  Agmen  pilatum,  Serv, 
in  Virg.  JBn.  xii.  121.,  veljustum.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  68.  When 
under  no  apprehension  of  an  enemy,  they  were  less  guarded, 
(agmine  incauto,  \.  e.  minus  munitOj  ut  inter  pacatos  dticdatf 
sc  consul),  Uv.  XXXV.  4. 

The  form  of  the  army  on  march,  however,  varied,  according 
to  circumstances  and  the  nature  of  the  ground,  Liv.  xxxv.  4» 

27,  28. 
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27)  28.  It  was  sometimes  disposed  into  a  square  (agiien 
QUAD^ATUM),  with  the  ba^age  in  the  middle,-  Liv.  xxxi.  87- 
xxxix.  30.     HirL  de  Bell/GcM.  viii.  8.     Tacit.  Ann.  i.  51.    . 

Scouts  {specidatore$)  were  always  sent  before  to  reconnoitre 
the  ground  {ad  omnia  exploranda),  SUet.  Jul.  $8*  Sail.  Jug.  46. 
A  certain  kind  of  soldiers  under  the  emperors  were  called 
SPECULATORES,  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  24,  25.  27-  ii.  1 1. 33. 73. 
&ff/;  Claud.'SS.     0th.  5. 

The  soldiers  were  trained  with  great  care  to  observe  the 
military  pace  {gradu  militari  incedere)^  and  to  follow  the 
standards  (signa  sequi).  For  that  purpose,,  when  encamped, 
they  were  led  out  thrice  a  month,  sometimes  ten,  sometimes 
twenty  miles,  less  or  more,  as  the  general  inclined.'  They 
usually  marched  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  in  five  hours, 
sometimes  with  a  quickened  pace  {gradii  vel  agmine  citato) 
twenty-four  miles  in  that  time,  Veget.  i.  9. 

The  load  which  a  Roman  soldier  carried  is  almost  incredi- 
ble, Firg.  G.  iii.  346.  Horat.  Sat.  ii^  2.  10.  victuals  (cibaria) 
ibr  fifteen  days,  Cic.  Tusc.iLlS.  16.^  sopetimes  more,  Iav. 
Epit.  57.,  usually  corn,  as  being  lighter,  sometimes  drest  food 
{coctm  cibus\  Li  v.  iii.  27.,  utensils  {utensilia\  ib.  42^  a  saw,  a 
basket,  a  mattock  {riUnan\  an  axe,  a  hook,  and  leathern 
tbopg  {falx  ft  lorum  ad  pabulandum\  a  chain,  a  pot,  &c.  JLio^ 
xxviii.  45.  Horat.  Epod.  ix.  13.,  stakes  usually  three  or  four, 
sometimes  twelve,  Liv.  iii.  27.,  the  whole  aniounting  to  sixty 
pounds  weight,  besides  arms ;  for  a  Roman  soldier  considered 
these  not  as  a  burd^,  but  as  a  part  of  himself  (arma  membra 
milites  ducebani)^  Cic.  Tusc.  ii.  16. 

Under  this  load  they  commonly  marched  twenty  miles  a 
day,  sometimes  more,  VegeL  \.  10.  .  Spartian.  Adrian,  10. , 

There  were  beasts  of  burden  for  carrying  the  tents,  mills, 
baggage,  &c.  (Jumenta  sarcinaria^  Qes.  B.C.  LSI.)  The 
ancient  Romans  rarely  used  waggons, .  as  being  more  cumr 
bersome,  Sallusti  Jug.  45. 

The  general  usually  marched  in  the  centre,  sometimes  in  the 
rear,  or  vrfierever  his  presence  was  necessary,  Ibid,  et  Polyb. 
X.  22. 

When  they  came  near  the  place  of  encampment,  some 
tribanes  and  centurions,  with  proper  persons  appointed  for 
that  service  {cum  metatoribus)^  were  sent  before  to  mark  out 
the  ground,  and  assign  to  each  his  proper  quarterSf  which 
they  .did  by  erecting  flags  (vexiUa)  of  difierent  colours  in  the 
several  parts. 

The  place  for  the  general's  tent  was  marked  with  a  white 
flag,  and  when  it  was  once  fixed,  the  plnces  of  the  rest  fed- 
lowed  of  course,  as  being  ascertained  aiad. known,  FUyb.  vi. 
39,     When  the  troops  camenSp,  they  immediately  set .  about 

making 
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ftkiAmg  die  ismpait  ^vattumjaoiebanf^  whHe  parrt  of  tke  army 
kept  ^goftpd  {pnesidmm  i^tabani%  to  {M^v^t  8ttt))rkiD.  Tke 
camp  was  lolways  taarked  out  in  the  saitte  maA^er,  'and  -IbHS- 
Asi,  if  itficy  wei«  to  icontitttie  in  it  o&ly  4at  «  tin^  is^ht^ 
Jesqfk.Seil.Jue.  m.6. 


IV.  THE  ORDER  OF  BATTLE  AND  THE  DIF- 
FERENT STANDARDS. 

I^E  Roftim  army  wis  uMiMiy  draim  tip  in  three  1Siae% 

eack  several  rows<d^. 

The  Hastaii  were  placed  m  the  fiM  line  {m  prim«  ^ks!^, 
vel  ^  /rmfigfiffV)  I  the  tK-ma^x?^  ia  the  seootid ;  and  tlie  THarii 
or  Pilani  in  the  tbM-;  at  proper  •di^taiccs  from  <me  afiMlKer. 
The  PtimnpeB  are  «ti|^8ed  aneitfently  to  haipe  «todd  foqneinost. 
Hvnce  jk^  prinoipia^  behittd  the  first  line,  aHsr.  £»».  iv»  7. 
11.  Lh.  ii.  tSS.  Hi.  92.  Tiii.  10.  TVviiMtiorjtS  priiMpUsy  tlie 
Irait  or  fint  ilne  bein|r  tamed  iMo  the  flank^  SMu^^  Jug.  4lB. 
Im.  x6k.  8v  xxKvii.  39^ 

A  maniple  of  €ach  kind  of  tiob^  was  fdaded  behind  tme 
«iiothet',  so  tfmt  eadi  l^non  had  leii  mani]^  in  front  Thc^ 
^««re  not  {dac^  dii^ecSy  behind  one  another  ait  on  raarak 
iftgrnim  yttoAvft)),  bat  obliquely>  in  the  form  of  what  is 
icalkd  a  QaiVtcwkr,  Vii^.  G.  ii.  2T9.»  unless  when  they  had 
to  contend  widi  elephant^  as  at  die  battle  of  Zama,  Pdb^. 
XV.  9.9  et  Appian.  Liv.  xxx.  S^.  There  Were  certain  interv^ 
lor  spaces  (VI^}  not  only  between  the  lines^  but  likewise 
between  the  maniples*  Henee  tfhdines  eaplkare^  to  arrange 
in  order  o£  battle^  Uv.  Sii.  60.^  ^6ibA  In  the  mttiiples  eadk  man 
had  a  free  6pace  of  at  l€«st  three  feet»  b(Hh  on  the  sid*  and 
bdihid)  Pd^  icnl  20. 

The  Velites  were  placed  in  the  spates  or  iiitervals  (t^  tA) 
between  th^  maniples^  2^  xxx.  38.  Salktti.  Mi.f  or  on  the 
wings,  adit*  S8. 

one  Roman  legions  possessed  the  centre  {mediam  acien^ lene- 
6M$i)f  the  allied  and  auxiliaries  the  right  afid  left  wings  {cor- 
ma)^  Lh.  nctm.  89.  The  tovftlr^  Wehi  ^dftiM^es  placed 
h^hiffkl  the  foot,  whem^e  they  w^^  siiddenly  let  out  on  the 
eMmy  Ihh^ugh  the  intervals  between  Ihemamples,  Ijh.  X.  5«; 
but  !diey  were  comn^only  posted  oti  the  wings,  L^i  xt^riiL 
14.,  hence  called  ALJE,  Gell.  xvi.  4.  Plin.  Ep.  f.  8O.5  wlnth 
name  is  commonly  applied  to  the  cavalry  of  the  alHes  (tdarii 
vei  ofaWf  eqitites)i  Liv.  xxxv.  5.  G5t.  Fam.  ii.  IT.)  when  difr- 
tingttiriied  frotn  tiie  cavidry  <^  the  Iq^ions  {eqmies  l^ioHartt)^ 
lir.  x).  4a    Cries.  B.  6.  i.  41.,  and  likewise  to  the  anxiliary 

infantry 
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inikntty  {cohories^  alaresi  wl  alaria)^  Liv.  x.  46^  46.  Ctt9b  B*  €• 
i.65.  ii.  i(J. 

Ihis.  avEaoffismeBC  honFerev  ¥ni»  not  always:  obseoisad.  Some- 
times  aU  the  mfiec^kit  kinds  of  troops  wera  placed  m  the  same 
line»  For  instance,  when  there  were  tw9  kgions,  the  <m» 
legion,  and.  its-  allies  were  placed  in  the  first  line,  aind  the  other 
behind  as  a  body  oi  reserve  {m  subsidiis^  vel  priBsidm)^  Lir* 
xwiL  2. 12.  xxix.  2b  xxx.  18L  This wias called  AciE&DUFunf, 
Qes*  A  C  i.  7^*  SattusU  CaU  59»»  when  there  was  onfy-  one^ 
Uae^  AooA  SiJMa»uz»  C2»;  JBL  6.  iik  25.  ji^.  12«  S3.  Some 
thbikf.  that  in  later  timesr  an  anny  wiaa  drawn  vp  in  order  of 
hattfe»  without  aay  regard  to  the  divisioiii  of  soldiera  into  dii^ 
ftrenut  ranfca.  In  the  description  of  Csesac's  battles  thero  is^ 
nA  fluntioB  made  cf  the  soldiers  being  divided  iatp^  HasMi^ 
PrincipeSf  and  Triarii^  but  only  of  a  certain  number  o(legi€M»< 
and  cohorts,  which  Csesaor  genesaUji^  drew  up  in  three  Unes^ 
Qg$.Bk  G.  L  19^41.  ii«22.  iT.ll.  AaL57.7&  in.  74. 
4^.  S&  So  Solium.  Gat.  59.  Tacit.  ESst.  ii.  24.  fit  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia  he  formed  a  body  of  resenre,  which  he  calts' 
a  fourth  line  (gUAftTAidb  aco^l  tnsiiiyii),  to.  oppose  the  ca?«dry 
of  Pompey,  which  indeed  determined  the  ftrtnne  of  the  day, 
A  C  iii*.  76k  This,  wasipxoperly^  called  Aa£S  QUAORt^PLrac ;' 
as,  iSI«  J/^.  58. 

In  the  time  of  Csesair  the  bravest  troops  wers^  commonly 
pkeed  ia  the  front,  Salbt^.  ei  Cos*,  ibid^  contrary  to  the  an-> 
cjenft  ou&lom»  This.  asMi  various  other  alterations  in  the  mill- 
taay  art  are  ascribed  to  MariiML 

Acina  is  put  not.  only  for  the  whole  or  part  of  an  artny^  in 
oj^dor^of  battle;  as,  Adem  instaruere^  aquare^  eaortunre^  €sg)li^ 
caret  ejctignuare^  firmare^  perturbare^  instaurare^  resUtnetjej  re^ 
dmtfifffMrCf  8kc^  but  also  far  the  battle  itself,  Cic.  Fam^  vi.  ^. 
A^A  Aug*  20.  QmmUtam  adem  secuim  est  terra  tfemor^  there 
hsppenea an  earthquake  ailer  die fiaht  wasbogun^  M&r.  vl. i&^ 
1^09k  am^JS  primaSf  after  the  first  batU%  OvicL  JUet^  xtii.  20T. 

Each  century,  or  at  least  each  maniple,  had  its  proper  stand- 
ard and  standardrbearer,  VarradeLat.  Idng^  iv*  10.  Ldv*  viii. 
8^  VegAii..29f*  Hence  Tnildiessigni  uniuSf  of  one  maniple 
or  century,  Liv.  xxv.  23.  xxxiiL  1.9.;  Reliqua  signa  in-^subsidia 
OKtiMk  CD&ocai^  be  places  the.  rest  o£  the  troops  a»  a  body  d£ 
reserve,  or  in  the  second  line  more  closely,  SaOusi^  Cat.  59.; 
signa  iipBnrei,  to  adsirance;  converiere^  to  &^  abeuty  Cos.  B.  6. 
].  25.;  effirref  to  go  out  of  the  camp,  Zm  xxv.  4*;  asignis  dts* 
cedePCf  ta  desort.  Ibid,  20. ;  r^srrey  to  retveat;  alao  to  recoyer 
tbe  atwdards,  Virg^  .3Siu  vi.  826.;  signa  conferre,  vel  sigms  col^ 
latis, oonfiigere^  to  engage ;  s^pnis  infiufUsin^rri,  ire  vel  incederef 
to  ssansh  against  the  enemy;  urbem  intraresub  signis^  Liv.  iii. 
51.;  sub  sigms  kgiones  ducere^  in^  battle  order,  Cic,  Ait.  xvi.  8. ; 

signa 
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sign0  infaAaferre^  to  advance  as  if  to  an  attack,  Virg,  JBn*  v« 
582. 

.  The  ensign  of  a  manijndus  was  anciently  a  bundle  of  bay 
on  the  top  of  a  pole,  (see  p.  dS6«)  whence  mUes  manipntaris^ 
a  common  soldier,  Ooid.  Fast^iiuWi^^  Afterwards  a  ^ar 
with  a  cross  piece  of  wood  on  the  top,  sometimes  the  figure 
of  a  hand  abovo^  probably  in  allusion  to  the  word  manipuhts; 
and  below,  a  small  round  or  oval  shield,  commonly  of  silver, 
Plin.  xxxiii.  3.,  also  of  goldt  Herodian.  iv.  7*,  on  which  were 
represented  the  images,  of  the  warlike  deities,  as  Man  at  Mi-- 
nerva  $  and  after  the  extinction  of  liberty,  of  the  emperors, 
T^iciU  Ann*  u  43.  HistA.A\.  iv.  62.,  or  of  their  favoorkei, 
Suet.  Tib.  48.  Cal.  14.  Hence  the  standards  were  called 
Numina  l^wnutn^  and  worshipped  with  religious  adoration, 
SueL  CaL  14.  Vit.  2.  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  39.  Veget.  ii.  6.  Tbe 
soldiers  swore  by  them,  Lucan.  i.  374. 

We  read  also  of  the  standard  of  the  cohorts,  Uv.  xxvii.  15. 
C^$.  B.  G.  \u  25.  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  18.  Hist.  i.  41.,  as  of  prefects 
or  commanders  of  the  cohorts,  SaUust.  Jug.  46.  But  then  a 
whole  is  supposed  to  be  put  for  a  part,  cohortes  for  manipuU  or 
ordineSi  which  were  properly  stid  ad  signa  convenire  et  eonHneti^ 
Caes.  B.  G*  vi.  1. 3i.  37.  The  divisions  of  the  legion,  however, 
seem  to  have  been  different  at  different  times.  Cassar  men- 
tions 120  chosen  men  of  the  same  century,  B.  C.  iii.  76%  and 
Vegetius  makes  manipulus  the  same  with  contubemium-j  ii.  i3« 
It  IS  at  least  certain  that  there  always  was  a  diversity  of  ranks, 
Ordines  inferiores  et  superiores,  Cos.  B.  G.  v'u  34.  Tacit. 
Hist.  i.  52.  iv.  59.,  and  a  gradation  of  preferments,  OaniNES 
vel  gradus  militiiPy  Ibid%  et  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  44.  Suet.  Claud. 
25.  The  divisions  most  frequently  mentioned  are  Cohortx% 
battalions  of  foot,  and  turmje,  troops  of  horse,  Cic.  Marcd. 
2.  Fam.  xv.  2.  Ait.  vi.  2.  Cohors  is  sometimes  applied  to 
tjie  auxiliaries,  and  opposed  to  the  legions.  Tacit.  Hist,  lu  89. 
V.  18.  It  is  also,  although  more  rarely,  applied  to  cavahry, 
PUn.Ep.x.  107. 

The  standards  of  the  different  divisions  had  certain  letters 
inscribed  on  them,  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other, 
V^et.  ii.  IS. 

The  standard  of  the  cavalry  was  called  VEXILLUM,  a 
flag  or  banner,  i.  e.  a  square  piece  of  cloth  fixed  on  the  end 
of  a  spear,  Liv.^  used  also  by  the  foot,  Cos.  G.  vi.  33.  S7.}  pai^ 
ticularly  by  the  veterans  who  had  served  out  their  time,^  but 
under  the  emperors  were  still  retained  in  the  army,  and  fought 
in  bodies  distinct  from  the  legion,  under  a  particular  standard 
of  their  own  {sub  vexillo,  hence  called  VEXILLARII),  Tacit. 
Ann.  i*  17.  26.  36.  38.    But  VexiUtan  or  VexiUatio  is  also  put 
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Sir  any  number  of  troops  following  one  standard,  Tacii.  Hist, 
i.  31.  70«    iSi^.  Galb.  18.     Stat.  Tkeb.  xiu  782. 

.  To  loose  the  standards,  was  always  esteemed  disgraceful 
(Magrmm  perdere  crimen  erat,  Ovid.  Fast.  ill.  114.),  particularly 
to  the  standard-bearer,  Cos*  JB.  G.  iv.  23.  v.  29.  B.  C  i.  54., 
sometimes  a  capital  crime,  Ldv.  ii.  59.  Hence,  to  animate 
tbe  soldiers,  the  standards  were  sometimes  thrown  among  the 
enemy,  Liv.  iii.  7X>«    vi*  8.   xxv.  14.    xxvi.  5. 

.  A  silver  eagle^  with  expanded  win^  on  the  top  of  a  spear, 
sometimes  holding  a  thunderbolt  in  its  claws,  with  the  figure 
of  a^  small  chapel  above  it,  Z>io»  xl.  18.,  was  the  common 
standard  of  the  legion,  at  least  after  the  time  of  Marius,  for 
before  that  the  figures  of  other  atiimals  were  used,  Plin.  x.  4. 
s«.5t  Hence  AQUILA  is  put  for  a  legion,  Cces,  Hisp^^O. 
and  aquila  signaque  for  all  the  standards  of  a  logion,  Tacit, 
pauim.  It  was  anciently  carried  before  the  first  maniple  of 
the  .Triariii  .but  after  the  time  of  Marius,  in  the  first  line, 
and  near  it  was  the  ordinary  place  o^  the  general,  SaUud. 
Cat.  59.,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  army ;  thus  Maiiio  nux 
AOMIN  E  litmus  vertttur  arma  tenens,  Virg.  ^n.  ix.  28.,  usually 
on  horseback,  Iav*  tL  7-  SaU.  Cat.  59.  Qgs.  Gall.  i.  25.  So 
likewise  the  Legati  and  Tribunes,  Ibid.  &  Cos.  yii.  65. 

The  soldiers  who  fought  before  the  standards,  or  in  the 
first  line,  were  called  ANTESIGNANI,  Liv.  ii.  20.  iy.  37. 
yii.  16.  33.  ix.  32. 39.  xxii.  5.  xxx.  38.  Qes.  A  C.  i.  41. 52. 
Those  behind  the  standards  {post  signa),  POSTSIGNANI, 
Liv.  yiii.  11.  Fnmtin.  StraUg.  L  3.  17^  vel  SUBSI6NANI» 
Tadt.  Hist.  i.  70. ;  but  the  Subsignani  seem  to  have  been  the 
same  with  the  VexiUarii^  or  privileged  veterans.  Id.  iv.  33. 
Ann.  L  36. 

•  The  general  was  usually  attended  by  a  select  band,  called 
COHORS  PRETORIA,  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  i  1.  Fam.  x.  M.  Sal- 
last.  Cat.  60.  Jug.  98.,  first  instituted  by  Scipio  Afncalius» 
Fcstus ;  but  something  similar  was  used  long  before  that  time, 
Uv.  ii.  20.,  not  mentioned  in  Caesar,  unless  by  the  by,  B.  G. 
L  40. 

When  a  general,  after  having  consulted  the  auspices,  had 
determined  to  lead  forth  his  troops  against  the  enemy,  a  red 
Qag  was  displayed  (vexiUum  vel  signumpugme  praporubatur)^  on 
1^  spear  from  the  top  of  the  PjYBtoriwn,  Cses.  de  Bell.  G.  ii.  20* 
iAv.  xxii.  45.,  which .  was  the  signal  to  prepare  for  battle^ 
Then  having  called  an  assembly  oy  the  soUnd  of  a  trumpet 
{cloisicOf  L  e.  tuba  condone  advacatdj  Liv.  iii.  62.  vii.36.  viii. 
7*  32.)  he  harangued  {aUofuebatur)  the  soldiers,  who  usually 
signi^sd  their  approbation  by  shouts,  by  raising  their  right 
bands,  ib.  &  Incan.  i.  386.,  or  by  beating  on  their  shields  with 
their  spears.    Silenoe  was  a  mark  of  timidity,  Lucan.  ii.  596. 

This 
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This  address  was  smnetiwes  made  in  di€  open  ftsld  fnm  i 
tribunal  raised  of  turf  {e  tribimaU  cespitUio  aufc  vuidi  eespHc 
esairuda}f  Tadt.  Ana.  i.  IS.  Piio.  Plnncgi  56*  Stat  Silv*  v. 
2f  144^  A  general  always  addressed  his  troops  by  die  tide  of 
tniUtes:  Hence  Csesar  gmally  mortified  the  sidcBen  of  the 
tenth  legion,  whai  they  demanded  their  dlschajffe».l^caUaig 
them  QufRirae  instead  of  mkjtes^  Dso*  xlb.  Sd.  Soei. 
G8es.70. 

After  the  harangue  stt  fiie  tmofxets  soonded  {iigm  ctme'' 
btmf^  iifaick  was  tM  signal  fov  nianhingy  Xaoaii.ii.i97- 

At  tharsssae  tme  the  sddiera  called  oat  To  amm  (An  assia 
condamtOum'  est).  The  standards  whicJi  stood  fixed  in  d» 
ffaoHBd  were  polled  op  (eomfettibemim)^  Lit.  iii.  50«  54^  vt^  SS. 
1^0  JBfK  xi.  19«  ir  UiSB  was  dene  easily^  itF  was  redwneda^ 
good  omen ;  if  not^  the  contrary,  Lixh  xaii*  9i  Cfe»  Birs  I 
35.  foL  Maax  i.  2.  11.  Luean.  vii.  162»  HmCBf  ,J^iul0 
prvHre  nohniesj  the  eaffles  unwilling  to  mm%  tbit.  iL  ^ 
ZMsw  xk  I84  llie  wat<£-word  was  ghen  {s^mm  datum  a£jf 
either  vioA  voa^  or  by  means  of  a  tetsmttj  iSbs.  da  B«  G«  iii^ 
2a  d»  B.  Afidc  dS.,.  as*  other  orders  wwe  eonmaniflKtt^ 
JUp.  V*  36.  XKi.  14.  In  the  meanCima  murf  of  the  scMieis 
made  thehr  testament»(Ms  jw^odmAv  see  p*  5d*)    GM  xfn  27« 

When  the  avmv  waa  advaneed  near  the*  enemy  {tntnidi 
ctn^ectimj  unde  afirentariis  ftnelium  eommUtif099et\  the  geae- 
nd-  yiding-  round  the  ranks  again  exhorled  then^  to  eoon^tf 
and  then'  gave  Ae  signal  to  enoage.  Upon  which  fA  &• 
trumpets  sounded,  and.  the  sol&in  rushed  forward  to  A^ 
diarge  with  a  great  Amtt  (asusAno  damorg  pnoeumikwt^^ 
signi^yApilkifjSMt^  i.a  iniogtmB  vermMvd  dire^)t  StSif^ 
Cat.  60.  Cfles.  B.  Civ.  iii.  92.  Liv.  vi.  8,  &c.  Dio.  xxxvi«  S0. 
wliicli>  tlMy^  dM  to  animate  one  another  and  latimidats  the 
enemy,  £bfs.  dMA  Ikucepnnmsdmnm'alqutimpetimrmdB'' 
anwUj  when  the  enemy  were  easily  conquered,  zicx.  xnv»  4< 

The  VMUs^  first  b^an  the  battle;  and  when  repulsed  re* 
treated  either  thf 01^  theintervalB  between  the  files  (j^rf^ 
tefvaUa  crdinum)j  or  by  the  flanks  of  the  army,  and  rafljed 
inthe  rBu%  Then  the  Hksiati  ad^waeed;  md  if  they^*^^ 
dsfeaited^  th^  retired  slowly  {pre$»apedte)  into  the  iatemb  of 
the  nndta  of  d|e  PrincipeSf  or  if  gready  flrtigued,  behind  them* 
Then  the  Pri$icipei  ^igaged;  and  if  thev  too  were  ddestcd, 
tba  Ttiarii  rose  up  {consmgebant)i  for  hiAerto  they  continued 
iaa  stooping  posture  {svbniehant^  hinc dicti sunsmiA,  FeMt\ 
leaniog  on  their  right  bnee^  with  their  left  kg  stretched  eo^ 
aod  protooted  with  their  shields:  henee,  AixrAiARtos  v£Nivii 
EBV»  it  is  cone  to  the  last  push,  Liv.  vm.  8. 

The  Tiflimrii  reoefving  the  Hastati  and  Ptiimpe^  into  the 
v<Hd  q^aoea  between  their  mmnipulii^  and  dosing  their  ranks 
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^€Qii^essis  ordinSm$\  wilhout  leaving  any  space  betiCem  tbeniy 
in  one  compact  body  {uno  cofUinente  agmtne)  renewed  the 
combat*  Tnus  the  enemy  had  several  fresh  attacks  to  sustain 
before  they  gained  the  victory.  If  the  Triarii  were  defeated^ 
the  day  was  Tost,  and  a  retreat  was  sounded  (receptui  cecineruntL 
jLiv.  vui.  8,  9« 

Xhis  was  the  usual  manner  of  attack  before  the  time  of 
Marius.  After  that  several  alterations  took  place,  which, 
however,  are  not  exactly  ascertained. 

The  legions  sometimes  drew  lots  about  the  order  6i  their 
march,  and  the  place  they  were  to  occupy  in  the  field.  Tacit. 
Hht.  ii.  41. 

The  Romans  varied  the  line  of  battle  by  advancing  or 
withdrawing  particular  parts.  They  usually  engaoed  with  a 
straight  front  {rectajronte^  Festus;  vel  aquatisjrontwus^  Tibull. 
i^«  ]  •  103.  ACIE8  directa).  Sometimes  the  wings  were  advanced 
before  the  centre  (acies  simuata).  Seme,  de  Beat.  Fit.  4.  Uv. 
xxviiL  14.,  which  was  the  usual  method,  Plutarch,  in  Mario  s 
or  the  contrary  (acxes  oibbeba,  vel^xa),  which  Hannibal 
used  in  the  battle  of  Cannse^  Uv.  xxii.  47*  Sometimes  they 
formed  themselves  into  the  figure  of  a  wedge  (CUNEUS  vel 
trigAnum^  a  triangle),  called  by  the  soldiers  Caput  forcinuh, 
like  the  Greek  letter  Delta,  ^,  Ldv.  viii.  10.  Qjtdnctil.  ii.  13. 
Virg.  xii.  269.  457.  Cas.  vt.  39.  So  the  Germans,  Tacit. 
de  Mar.  (j.  6.,  and  Spaniards,  Liv.  xxxix.  31.  But  cuneus  is 
also  put  for  any  dose  body,  as  the  Macedonian  ^a/anx,  Liv. 
xxxii.  17*  Sometimes  they  formed  themselves  to  receive  the 
ctmeus,  in  the  form  of  a  FORCEPS  or  scissars:  thus,  V^ 
GeU.  X.  9.    Feget.  ii.  19. 

When  surrounded  by  the  ^lemy,  they  often  formed  thero- 

aelves  into  a  round  body  (ORBIS  vel  GLOBUS,  hence  orbes 

facere  vel  voboerei  in  orbem  se  tutari  vel  conglobare)y  Sallust* 

Jug.  97.    Liv.  iL  50.  iv.  28.  39.  xxiii.  27.    Cess.  B.  O.  iv.  37. 

Tacit.  Ann.  ii*  11. 

When  they  advanced  or  retreated  in  separate  parties,  with- 
out remaining  in  any  fixed  position,  it  was  called  SERRA» 
Festus.  V. 

When  the  Romans  gained  a  victory,  the  soldiers  with 
shouts  of  joy  saluted  their  general  by  the  title  of  IMPERA- 
TOR.  (See  p.  151.)  His  lictors  wreathed  their  Jasces  with 
laurel,  Plutarch,  in  Luctdl.^  as  did  also  the  soldiers  their  spears 
and  javelins,  Stat.  Sylv.  v.  i.  92.  Martial,  vii.  5,  6.  Plin.  xv. 
30.  He  immediately  sent  letters  wrapped  round  with  laurel 
{litera  laureata)  to  the  senate,  to  inform  them  of  his  success, 
to  which  Ovid  alludes,  Amor.  i.  11.  25.,  and  if  the  victory 
was  considerable^  to  demand  a  triumph, .  Uv.  xlv.  1.  Cic.  PiL 
ij.    Jtt.  V.  20.  *  Fam.  ii.  10.    Appian.  b.  Mithrid,  p.  223.,  to 
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Which  Persius  alludes,  ti.  43.  .  These  kind  of  letter*  were 
seldom  sent  under  the  emperors,  2>fo.  liv.  11.  Thcii.  Jlgric. 
18.  If  the  senate  approved,  they  decreed  a  thanksgiving 
hiipplicatioy  vel  supplicium^  vel  gratulatzo,  Cic.  MarceU.  4. 
Fam.  ii.  18.)  to  the  gods,  and  confirmed  to  the  general  the 
title  of  Imperator,  w^icb  he  retained  till  his  triumph  or  re* 
turn  to  the  city,  Cic.  PhiL  xiv.  3,  4,  5.  In  the  mean  dme  bia 
lictors  hkviDgtbeJasces  wreathed  with  laurel  attended  him,  lb. 


,y.  MILITARY  REWARDS. 

'A  FTER  a  victory  the  general  assembled  his  troops,  and, 
in  presence  of  the  whole  army,  bestowed  rewards  on  those 
who  deserved  them.     These  were  of  various  kinds. 

The  highest  reward  was  the  civic  crown  (CORONA  CI- 
VICA),  given  to  him  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a'chiien.  Gelt. 
V.  6.     Liv.  vi.  20.    x.  46.,   with  this  inscription,   oB  civsM 
6ERVATUM,  vel  -  es,  ^tosy  Senec.  Clem.  i.  26.,  made  of  oak- 
leaves  [e  Jrcmde  quem&y  hence  called  Qitiercus  civiliSf  Virg. 
JEsi.  yu  772.),  and  by  the  appointment  of  the  general  pre- 
sented by  the  person  who  had  been  saved  to  his  preserver, 
whom   he  ever  after  respected  as  a  parent,  Cic.  Plane.  30. 
'Under  the  emperors  it  was  always  bestowed,  by  the  prince 
{imperatorid  manu)y  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  21.   xv.  12.     It  was  at- 
tafided  with  particular  honours.     The  person  who  rebehred  it 
Vorc  it  at  the  spectacles,  and  sat  next  the  senate,     \7hen  he 
entered,  the  audience  rose  up,  as  a  mark  of  respect  {ineunii 
eiiam  ab  senatu  assurgebatur)^  Plin.  3txi.  4.     Among  we  ho- 
nours decreed  to  Augustus  by  the  senate  was  this,  that  a  dvic 
'craom  should  be  suspended  from  the  top  of  his  houses  between 
two  laurel  branches,  which  were  set  up  in  the  vestibule  b^re 
the  gate^  as  if  he  were  the  perpetual  preserver  of  bis  citizeiR, 
and  the  conqueror  of  his  enemies,  Dio.  liii.  16.     FaL  Mom. 
li.  Q.jSn.  Odd.  Fast.  1.  614.    iv.  953.     Trist.in.  1.  S5--48. 
So  Claudius,  Suet.  I7«f  hence,  in  some  of  the  coins  of  Augustus, 
there  is  a  civic  crown,  with  these  words  inscribed,  ob  civxs 

SEftVATOS. 

.  'To  the  person  who  first  mounted  the  rampart,  or  entered 
th^  camp  of  the  enemy,  was  given  by  liic  general  a  gdden 
crown,  called  Corona  Vallaris  vel  Castreksis,  VaL  Max. 
u  8.  To  him  who  first  scaled  the  walls  of  a  city  in  an  assault, 
Corona  Muralis,  Liv.  xxvi.  48.;  who  first  boarded  the  ship 
of  an  enemy.  Corona  NavaIis,  Fesitis;  Gett.  v.  6. 

Augustus  gave  to  Agrippa,  after  defeating  Sextus  Pompcia 
in  a  sea-fight  near  Scilyy   a  golden  crown,  adximed  with 
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figures  of  the  beaks  of  ships,  hence  called  Rostrata,  Virg. 
viii.  684.9  ^'d  ^o  hkve  been  never  given  to  any  other  person^ 
L^.  EpiL  129.  Paterc.  ii.  81.  Dio.  xlix.  14. ;  but  according 
to  Fetttts  in  vac.  Navalt,  and  Pliny,  vii.  SO.  xvi.  4.,  it 
was  also  given  to  M •  Varro  in  the  war  against  the  pirates 
by  Potnpey;  but  they  seem  to  confound  the  corona  rostraia 
and  naikdiSf  which  others  make  difierent.  So  also  Suet. 
Claud.  17* 

When  an  army  was  freed  from  a  blockade,  the  soldiers 
gave  to  their  deliverer  {et  ductj  qui  liberavit^  Gell.  v.  6.)  a 
<irown  made  of  the  grass  which  grew  in  the  place  where 
Cfa^  had  been  blocked  up;  hence  called  graminea  corona 
GBSIDIONALIS,  iw.  vii.  37.  Hm.xxii.  4,5.  This  of  all 
fxiilitary  honours  was  esteemed  the  greatest.  A  few,  who  had 
the  singular  good  llSnrtune  to  obtain  it,  are  recounted,  lb.  5, 6* 

Grolaen  crowns  were  also  given  to  officers  and  soldiers  who 
had  di^layed  singular  bravery ;  as  to  T.  Manlius  Torquatus, 
and  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  who  each  of  them  slew  a  Gaul  in 
single  combat,  ylAxK  vii.  10.  2S»i  to  P.  Decius,  who  preserved 
the  Roman  army  from  being  surrounded  by  the  Samnites, 
Id.  37.5  and  to  otho^  x*44.  xxvi.  21.  xxx.  15. 

There  were  smtdler  rewards  (jirnemia  minora)  of  various 
kinds;  as,  a  spear  without  any  iron  on.  it  (Hasta  rura)» 
•Virg.  Mn.  vi.  7^0.  Saet.  Claud.  '28.  —  b.  flag  or  banner,  i.  eu 
A  streamer  on  the  end  of  a  lance  or  spear  (VEXILLUM, 
guad  parvum  velumj  Serv.  in  Virg.  ^n.  viii.  1.)  of  different 
colours,  with  or  without  embroidery  {auratwn  vel  pUnrnj^ 
SalL  Jug.  85.  Suet  Aug.  25 — Trappings  (PHALERiE^ 
ornaments  for  horses,  Virg.  JBn.  v.  31Q,  Liv.  xxii.  52.,  and 
lor  men,  Uv.  ix.  46*  Ctc'Ait.  xvi.  17-  Fm*.  iii.80.  iv.  12. 
—  Golden  chams  {Auretf  TORQUES),  Tacit.  Amud.  ii.  9. 
lil.  21.  JuvindL  xvi.  60.^  which  went  round  the  neck, 
whereas  the  Pkalera  hung  down  on  the  breast,  Stl.  ItdL  xv. 
52. -^  Bracelets  (ARMILLj9S),  ornaments  for  the  arms^ 
2iit7tf  X.  44%<^^CoRNicuLA,  ornaments  for  the  helmet  in  the 
form  of  horns,  Ibid.  —  CATELLiE  vel  CatenSla^  chains 
composed  of  riiogB ;  whereas  the  Torques  were  twisted  {torta) 
like  a  rope,  Z^.  xxxix.  31.  —  FIBULiB,  clasps,  or  buckles 
fer  fiislaiitig  a  bdt  dr  garment,  Ibid. 

'  TbMe  presents  wore  conferred  by  the  general  in  presence 
tX  tlieid*my;  and  such  as  received  them,  after  behig  pub^ 
tidy  praised,  were  placed  next  him,  Sal.  Jug.  54.  Liv.  xxiv. 
16.  CicPhH.  ▼.  13.  17.  They  ever  after  kept  them  with 
great  car^  and  wore  them  at  the  spectacles  and  on  all  public 
occasions,  lAv.  x.  47*  They  first  wore  them  at  the  games, 
A.  U.  459.  lb. 

The  qpoils  (SPOLIA,  vel  Extevia)  tdken  from  the  enemy 
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were  fixed  up  on  their  door*po6ts,  or  in  the  most 
part  of  their  bouses^  yif'g*  ^*«  ii«  504.    Lh.  xldii.  23. 

When  the  general  of  die  Romans  slew  the  general  of  the 
enemy  in  single  combat,  the  spoils  which  he  took  from  him 
(qua  dux  duct  detraxii)  were  called  SPOLIA  OPIMA  (ab 
Ope  vel  cpibusj  Festus),  Liv.  iv.  20*9  and  hung  up  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  built  by  Romulus,  and  repaired 
by  Augustus,  by  the  advice  of  Atticus,  Nep.  in  FiL  2(K 
These  spoih  were  obtained  only  thrice  beifore  the  fidl  of  the 
republic;  the  first  by  Romulus,  who  slew  Acron,  King  of 
the  Ceeninenses,  Liv.  i.  10«,  the  next  by  A.  Cornelius  Cossofl^  • 
who  slew  Lar  Tolumnius,  King  of  the  Vejentes,  A.  U.  2^18. 
Uv.  iv.  20.,  and  the  third  oy  M.  Claudius  Marcellas, 
who  slew  Viridomarus,  King  of  the  Gauls,  A.  U.  5S0.  LbK 
Epit.  XX.  Firg.  JEn.  vi.  859.  PkOareh.  in  Maredki 
^ropertAy*  11. 

Florus  calls  the  spoils  Opima,  which  Scipio  .^Bmilianitfy 
when  in  a  subordinate  rank,  took  firom  the  lung  of  the  7hr- 
duU  and  Facctei  in  Spain,  whom  he  slew  in  single  combat, 
ii.  17«;  but  the  SpMa  Opima  could  properlv  be  obtained  only 
by  a  person  invested  with  supreme  conunano,  Dio.  11.  24.  ^  - 

Sometimes  soldiers,  on  account  of  their  bravery,  received 
a  double  share  of  corn  (dxij^JhmmtWKi)^  which  tb^  \saAi 

g' ve  away  to  whom  they  pleased ;  hence  called  DUPLICA- 
II,  Iav.  ii.  59.  viL  d7.»  also  double  pay  (<%!&»  liipenlmi^i 
clothes,  s&c  Cos.  Bell.  Civ.  in.  58.,  called  by  Cicero  DxAIIi^ 
Att.  viti.  14. 


VI.   A  TRIUMPH. 


^H£  highest  military  honour  which  could  be  obtained  io 
the  Roman  state  was  a  triumph,  or  sdlemnproeeanoDf 
with  which  a  victorious  general  and  his  army  advanced 
through  the  city  to  the  Capitol;  so  called  from  0pii^»i/39$^  the 
Greek  name  of  Bacchu3,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  inveur 
tor  of  such  processions,  Farro  de  ImU  ling.  v.  7-  FUfi^  ^* 
56.  s.  57*  It  had  its  origin  at  Rome,  from  Romulus  oany'; 
ing  the  Spdia  Opima  in  procession  to  the  Capitol,  IXomt- 
ii.  34.,  and  the  first  who  entered  the  city  in  tne  form  Qi  * 
regular  triumph  was  Tarquinius  I'riscus,  Liv.  L  38.,  the  next 
P.  Valerius,  Liv.  ii.  7« ;  and  the  first. who  triumphed  aAer  the 
expiration  of  his  magistracy  iaeto  honored  was  Q  Poblilius 
Philo»  Id.  viii.  26. 

A  triumph  was  decreed  by  the  senate^  and  sometimes  by 
the  people  against  the  will  of  the  senate,  lAv.  iiL€f3.  yH^U 
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to  the  general  who^  in  a  just  war  with  foreigners  {juiio  et' 
hotiiU  bdhy  Cic.  Dejot  5.)  and  in  one  battle  had  slain  above 
5000  enemies  of  the  republic,  and  by  that  victory  had  en- 
larged the  limits  of  the  empire^  VaL  Max.  ii.  8.  Whence  a 
triumph  was  called  Jushis^  which  was  fidrly  won,  Ck.  Pis.  19. 
Hot.  OcLu  12.  54i.  And  a  general  was  said  triumphare^  ef 
i^ere  vd  deporiare  trhanpkmn  de  vel  ex  attquo;  triumphare 
aliquem  vel  aliqmdj  Virg.  ^n.  vi.  836.  Plin.  v.  5.,  ducere^ 
foriare^  vel  c^pre  eum  in  trittmpho. 

There  was  no  just  triumph  for  a  victory  in  a  civil  war^ 
VaL  Max.  ii.  8. 7*  Fhr.  iv.  2.  Dio.  xlii.  18.;  hence  BeUa 
geriplacuit  mdlos  habUura  iriumphosT  Lucan.  i.  12.,  although 
this  was  not  always  observed,  Lio.  Epit  115,  116.  133r 
Ftm.  Pan^.  2.  Dto.  xliii.  19.»  nor  when  one  had  been  first* 
defisatedf  and  afterwards  only  recovered  what  was  lost,  Oros. 
jv.,  nor  anciently  could  one  enjoy  that  honour,  who  was- 
invested  with  an  esEtraordinary  command,  as  Scipio  in  Spain,- 
Ldv.  xxviii.  38.  xzxvi.  20.,  nor  unless  he  Idt  his  province 
in  a  state  of  peaces  and  brought  ftotti  thence  his  army  to 
Rome  along  with  him,  to  be  present  at  the  triumph,  Liv. 
xxvi.2I.  xxxi.  49*  xxxix.  29.  3l1v.38.  But  these  rules  were 
sometimes  violated^  particuburly  in  the  case  of  Pompey,  VaL 
Max.  viii.  15. 8.    Dio.  xxxviL  25. 

There  are  instances  of  a  triumph  being  celebrated  without 
cither  the  authority  of  the  senate  or  the  order  of  the  people, 
Im.  X.  87.  Orof.  v.  A.  Cic.  Ccd.  14.  Sud.  Tib.  2.  Vol. 
Max.  y%  4. 6.,  and  also  when  no  war  was  carried  on,  Iao.  xl.  38. 

Those  who  were  refused  a  triumph  at  Rome  by  public 
authority,  sometimes  celebrated  it  on  the  Alban  mountain. 
This  was  first  done  by  Paptrius  Naso,  A.  U.  522.,  Vol.  Max. 
iii.  6.  5.9  whom  several  afterward^  imitated,  Liv.  xxvi.  21*. 
xxxiiL  24.  xlii.  21.  xlv.  38. 

As  no  pexBon  could  enter  the  city  while  invested  with  mili- 
tary oMsmand,  generals,  on  the  dav  of  their  triumph,  were, 
by  a  particular  order  of  the  people,  freed  from  that  restriction^ 
(  Ut  its,  quo  die  miem  trtumphanUi  itwekerenturj  imperium  esset^) 
Liv.  xlv.  35. 

The  triumphal  procesuon  began  tromih&Oampm^MartiuSf 
and  went  from  thence  along  the  Via  Triumphalis^  through  the^ 
Canons  and  Circus  Flaminius  to  the  Porta  TritanpkaliSf  and 
thence  throo^  the  most  public  places  of  the  city  to  the  CapitoL 
The  streets  were  strewed  with  flowers,  and  the  altars  smoaked 
with  incense,  (hid.  Trist.  iv.  2. 4. 

First  went  musicians  of  various  kinds,  singing  and  playing 
triumphal  songs;  next  were  led  the  oxen  to  be  sacrificed, 
having  their  horns  gilt,  and  their  heads  adorned  with  fillets 
and  gariands;    then,  in  carriages  were  brought  the  spoils 
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taken  from  the  enemy,  statues,  pietnvel,  pMe^  arnKMiry 
gold  and  silver,  and  brass;  also  golden  crowns,  and  other 
gifts  sent  by  the  allied  and  tributary  states,  Uv*  xzxiii*  24. 
ipcxvli.  58.  xxxix.  5.  J,  3^L  43.  xlv»  40.  Virg*  JEn.  viiu  720* 
The  titles  of  the  vanquished  nations  were  inscribed  on 
wooden  fram^  (f »  ferculi$\  Suet.  Jul.  37.  Cic.  0£  i.  SC, 
and  the  images  or  r^resentations  of  the  conquered  countries, 
cities,  &c.  Liv.  xi^vi.  21.  QpinctiL  vi,  S.  Plin.y»  5.  Chid*. 
Pofit.  ii.  1.  37.  iii.  4. 25.  Jrf.  Am,  u  220.  Flor.  iv.  2.  The 
^aptivp  leaders  followed  in  chains,  with  their  children  and 
attendants;'  after  the  captives,  came  the  lictors,  having  their 
Jasces  wreathed  with  laurel,  followed  by  a  great  company  of 
musici^ms  and  dancers  dressed  like  st^tyrs,-  and  wearing' 
*  crowns  of  gold :  in  the  midst  of  whom  was  a  P0tU4minu^ 
clothed  in  a  female  garb»  whose  business  it  was,  with  hia 
looks  and  gestures,  to  insult  the  vanquished.  >■  Next  fol- 
lowed a  long  train  of  persons  carrying  periumes  {si^lmetUa)^ 
-^ Then  came  the  generfd  (DUa)  drest  in  purfde  em- 
broidered with  gold  {toga  pidd  et  turned  paJmatd)^  with  a 
crown  of  laurel  on  his  haul,  Liv*  ii.  47«  x.  8,  Dimys.  v.  47» 
Plin.  XV.  30.  v.  39.,  a  branch  of  laurel  in  his  right  handt 
PbU.  in  JEmiLf  tmd  in  hia  left  an  ivory  sceptre,  with  an 
ei^le  on  the  top,  Juvenal,  x.  43.,  having  his  face  painted 
with  vermilion,  in  like  manner  a^  the  statue  of  Jupiter  on 
festival  days,  Plin.  xxxiii.  7-  s.  36.,  and  a  golden  ball  {aurea 
^uUa)  hanging  from  hi^  neqk  on  his  breast,  with  some  amulet 
in  it,  or  magical  preservative  against  envy,  Macrob.  Sat.  L  <»•, 
standing  in  a  gilded  chariot  {sttw  in  cwru  auraio),  adorned 
with  ivory,  Ooid.  Pont,  iii.  4. 85.  Juvenal,  v.  2S.  viii.  3.  and 
drawn  by  four  white  horses,  Omd.  Art.  i.  214.,  at  least  after 
the  time  of  Camiilus,  Up.  v«  23.,  sometimes  by  elephants* 
Plin.  viii.  2.,  attended  by  his  relations.  Suet.  Tib.  2.  Domit*  Z 
Cic.  Mureen.  5.,  and  a  sreat  crowd  of  citizens,  all  in  wbit^ 
Juoenal.  x.  45.  His  children  used  to  ride  in  the  chariot  along 
with  him.  Lip.  xlv.  40.  Appian.  de  Punic^  aladf  that  be 
might  not  be  too  much  elated  {nesSn  placeret)^  a  slave,  carrying 
a  golden  crown  sparklii\g  with  gems  stood  behind  Idm,  whp 
frequently  whispered  in  his  ear,  RxMiBMBBa  that  thou  aikt 
A  man!  Plifh  xxxiii.  1.  s.  4.  Jupenal.  x^  41.  Zomir.  ii. 
TertuU.  Apdcg.  33.  After  the  general,  fallowed  the  consuls 
and  senators  pn  foot,  at  least  according  to  the  appointment  of 
Augustus ;  for  formerly  they  used  to  go  before  him,  Dia.  Ii.  2  U 
His  legali  and  military  tribunes  commonly  rode  by  his  side^ 
Cic.  Pis.  25. 

The  victorious  army,  horse  and  foot,  came  laat,  all  in  their 
order,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  decorated  with  the  gifts  which 
they  bad  reoeived  for  ihfir  valour>  singing  their  own  a^d  theic 

general's 
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general's  praisess  Uv.  ▼•  49.  xlv.  38. ;  but  sometimes  tbrowiog 
out  railleries  against  him.  Suet.  JuU,  49.  51.  Dioitys.  vii.  12. 
MartiaL  L  5«  3.,  often  exclaiming^  lo  Triumphe,  in  which 
lUI  tlie  citizens,  as  they  passed  mong,  joined,  Horat.  Od  iv;. 
2.  49.     Chid.  Trisi.  iv.  2.  51.    Amor,  i,  2.  34. 

The  general,  when  he  began  to.  turn  his  chariot  from  the 
JFarum  to  the  Capitol,  ordered  the  captive  kings  and  leaders 
of  the  enemy  to.  be  led  to  prison,  and  there  to  be  slain,  C/c. 
Verr.  v.  30.  Liv.  xxvi.  13.  Dio.  xl.  41.  xliii.  19.;  but  liot 
always,  Appian.  de  BelL  MUkrid.  253.  Liv.  xlv.  41,  42., 
and  when  he  reached  the  Capitol,  he  used  to  wait  till  he 
heard  that  these  savage  orders  were  executed,  Joseph,  de  BelU 
Jud.  vii.  24* 

Then,  after  having  offered  up  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to 
Jupiter  and  the  other  gods,  for  his  success,  he  commanded 
the  victims  to  be  sacrificed,  which  were  always  white,  Ovid, 
ibid,  from  the  river  Clitumnus,  Firg.  G.  ii.  14G.,  and  depo- 
sited his  golden  crown  in  the  lap  of  Jupiter  (in  gremio  Jovis\ 
Senec  Hdv.lO.,  to  whom  he  dedicated  part  of  the  spoils^ 
P/in.  XV.  30.  xxxy«40..  After  which  he  gave  a  magnificent 
entertainment  in  the  Capitol  to  his  friends  and  the  chief 
men  of  the  city.  The  consuls  were  invited,  but  were  after- 
wards desired  not  to  come  {ut  venire  supersederent)f  that 
there  might  be  no  one  at  the  feast  superior  to  the  triumphant 
general,  Fal.  Mcuc.  ii.  8.  6.  After  supper  he  was  conducted 
home  by  the  people^  with  music  ^d  a  great  number  of  lamp^ 
and  torches,  Dio.  xliii.  212.  Flor.  ii«  2.  Cic.  Sen.  13.^  which 
sometimes. also  were  used  in  the  triumphal  procession,  Suet. 
JW.  37. 

The  ffold  and  silver  were  deposited  in  the  treasury!  Liv.  x. 
46«9  and  a  certain  sum  was  usually  given  as  a  donative  to  the 
(^cers  and  soldiers,  who  then  were  disbanded  {fixauctorati 
et  dimissi)^  Liv.  xxviii.  9.  xxx.  45.  xxxvi.  40.  —  The  tri- 
umphal procession  sometimes  took  up  more  than -one  day; 
that  of  Paulus  ^milius  three,  PbttctrcL 

When  the  victory  was  gained  by  sea,  it  was  called  a  Natai 
Triumph;  which  honour  was  first  granted  toDuilins,  who 
defieated  the  Carthaginian  fleet  near  Zdpans  in  the  first  Punic 
war>  A.U.  493.,  Liv.EpiL  I7.f  and  a  pillar  erected  to  him  in 
the  Forum,  called  Columna  Rostrata,  QjiinctiL  i.  7«  SiU 
vL  663.,  with  an  inscription,  part  of  which  still  remains. 

When  a  victozy  had  been  gained  without  difficulty^  or  the 
like,  GeJL  v.  6.,  an  infisrior  kind  of  triumph  was  granted, 
adledOVATIO,  in  which  the  general  entered  the  ci^  on 
&)ot  or  on  horseback,  Dio.  liv.  8.,  crowned  with  myrtle^ 
not  with  laurel,  P/tn,  xr.  29.  s.  38.,  and  instead  of  bollocks, 
saoificed  a  sheep  loo€m\  whence  its  name,  PbU4  in  MarcelL 
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DiQf*y$.  V.  47*  viii;  9.    Liv»  iii.  10.   xxvl.  21.  xxxL  20.  xxiiti* 
28.  xl].28. 

After  AnguBtuS)  the  honour  of  a  triamph  was  in  a  mflnner 
confined  to  the  emperors  themselves,  Dio.  Ixii.  19.  23.,  and 
the  generals  who  acted  with  delM;ated  authority  under  their 
auspices,  only  received  triumphiU  ornaments,  a  kind  of  ho- 
nour devised  by  Augustus,  Sue^.  Aug.  38.  7V&  9.  Dio.  Itr. 
i24.  Sit  Hence  L.  Vitdlius,  having  taken  Terracnia  bjr 
storm,  sent  a  laurel  branch  in  token  of  it  {lauremn  prosperi 
gesia  rei)  to  his  brother,  TaeiL  Hist.  iii.  77*  As  the  emperon 
were  so  great,  that  they  might  despise  triumphs,  Fhr.  iv.  12. 
53.,  so  that  honour  was  thought  above  the  lot  of  a  priyate 
person ;  such  therefore  usuallv  declined  it,  although  o0ered  to 
them ;  as,  Vinicius,  Dio.  liiu  26.  Agrippa,  Id.  liv.  1 1.  24. 
Plautius,  Id.  bb  30.  We  read,  however,  of  a  triumph  b^ 
granted  to  Beljsarius,  the  general  of  Justinian,  for  his  victories 
m  Africa,  which  he  celebrated  at  Constantinople,  and  is  the 
last  instance  of  a  triumph  recorded  in  history.  Procop.  The 
last  triumph  celebrated  at  Uome^  was  by  Diocletian  and 
MaximiaU,  20  Nov.  A.  D.  303.  EtOrop.  is.  27.,  just  before 
they  resigned  the  empire^  lb.  28. 


VII.  MILITARY  PUNISHMENT& 

THESE  were  of  various  kinds,  either  lighter  or  more 
severe. 
Tlie  lighter  punishments,  or  such  as  were  attended  with 
inconvenience,  loss,  or  dismc^  were  chiefly  these,  1.  De- 
privation of  pay,  either  in  whole  or  in  part  {stipendio  privan)^ 
JLiv.  xl.  41.,  the  punishment  of  those  who  were  often  absent 
from  their  standards  (infrequentes),  Pkad,  Hvc  ii.  1. 19. 
A  soldier  punished  in  this  manner  was  called  J&bm  dibotu^ 
Teduu  WheiKre  Cicero  fiicetiously  applies  this  name  U>  a 
person  deprived  of  his  fortune  at  play,  Verr.  v.  13.,  or  a 
bankrupt  oy  any  other  means,  Phil.  xiii.  12. 2.  For- 
feiture of  their  spears,  Censio  Hastaria,  JPestef.-— 3* 
Kemoval  from  their  tents  ijocum  in  quo  tenderent  naiiare\ 
Xiv.  XXV.  6.9  sometimes  to  remain  without  the  camp  and 
without  tents,  Liv.  x.  4.,  or  at  a  distance  from  the  winta^ 

quarters,  Liv.  xxvi.  1.   VaL   Max.  ii*  7*  15. 4.  Not  to 

recline  or  sit  at  meals  with  the  rest  (cibum  stanUs  caperf)^ 

Liv.  xxiv.  16. 5.  To   stand   before  the  prtetorium  in  a 

loose  jacket.  Suet.  Aug.  24.  Vol.  Max.  ii.  f.  9.,  and  the 
centurions  without  their  girdle  {discincti\  Liv.  xxvii.  IS.,  or 
to  dig  in  that  dress,  Plut.  in  Luadl. 6.  To  get  an  al- 
lowance of  barlqr  instead  of  wheat  {hordeo  pasci)^  Liv.  ibid. 

SueU 
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Suet  Aug.  24.— -—T.  D^adation  of  rank  (gradds  dgectkl) ; 
an  exchange  into  an  iufenor  corps  or  less  honourable  scrrioe 
UniUtuB  mutatio\  Val.  Max.  ibid.— —8.  To  be  removed 
from  the  camp  (a  castris  segregari)^  and  employed  in  yanoiis 
works,  Fegei.  iii.  4.,  an  imposition  of  labour^  munerum  in^ 
dietia^  or  dismission  with  disgrace  (ignomimose  nUUfjf  Hirt 
de  Bell.  Afir.  54.  vel  ezauctoratio,  PUn.  Ep.  vi.  81.  A. 
Gellius  mentions  a  singular  punishment,  namely,  of  letting 
Mood  {sanguinem  mittendi)j  x.  8.  Sometimes  a  whole  legion 
was  deprived  of  its  name,  as  that  called  Augusta,  Uio. 
liv.  11. 

The  more  severe  punishments  were^  1.  To  be  beaten  with 
rods  {mrgis  cadi\  or  with  a  vine-sibling  (vffe),  Val.  Max.  ii. 

7*  4.  JuvenaL  viii.  247* ^•^^2.  To  be  scouiged  and  sold  as 

a  slave,  lAv.  EpiL  55.  8.  Tb  be  beaten  to  death  with 

aticks,  called  FUSTUARIUM,  the  bastinado,  lAv.  v.  6. 
Cic.  PkiL  iii.  6.  Poh^.  vi.  85.,  which  was  the  usual  punish- 
ment of  theft,  desertion,  perjury,  &c.  When  a  soldier  was  to 
euffer  this  punishment,  the  tribune  first  struck  him  genUy  with 
a  staff,  on  which  signal,  all  the  soldiers  of  the  legion  feD  upon 
him  with  sticks  and  stones,  add  ffenerally  killed  him  on 
the  spot.  If  he  made  bis  escape  K>r  he  might  fly,  he  could 
not  however  r6tum  to  his  native  country,  because  no  one, 
not  even  his  relations,  durst  admit  him  into  their  houses, 

Polyb.  ibid. 4.  To  be  overwhelmed  with  stones  (&ipf- 

dibus  cdoperiri)^  and  hurdles  {sub  crate  necari\  JAy.  i.  51. 
iv.  50.  5.  To  be  beheaded  {secwri  percuti)^  Liv.  u.  59* 

xxviii.  29.    Epit  xv.,    sometimes  crudfied,  Ldv*  xxx.  48.^ 

and  to  be  left  unbnried.  Vol.  Max.  ii.  7-  15. 6.  To  be 

stabbed  by  the  swords  of  the  soldiers,  TadU  JhnaL  i.  44., 
and  under  the  emperors,  to  be  eiqKMed  to  wild  beasts,  or  to  be 
bnmt  alive^  &c 

Punishments  were  inflicted  by  the  leffionair  tribunes  and 
prsefects  of  die  allies,  with  their  cooncu;  or  by  the  general, 
from  whom  there  was  no  appeal,  P6bfi.  vi.  85. 

When  a  number  had  been  guilty  of  the  same  crime,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  mutiny,  every  tenth  man  was  chosen  by  lot  for 
pnnidiment,  which  was  otlled  DECIMATIO,  Liv.  ii.  59. 
dc  Oueni.  46.  Suet.  Aug.  24.  Qalb.  12.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  87. 
Plutarch,  in  Crass.  Dio.  xlL  85.  xlviii.  42.  xlix.  27*  88.,  or 
the  most  culpable  were  selected,  Liv.  xxviii.  29.  Sometimes 
only  the  20(11  man  was  punished,  vicxsimatio  ;  or  the  lOOtfi, 
GBMTEsiMATXO,  CapikUn.  in  Macrin.  12. 
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.  VIII.   MILITARY  PAY  AND  DISCHARGE. 

nnHE  Roman  soldiers  at  first  received  no  pay  {Uipendium} 
from  the  public     Every  one  served  at  his  own  charges. 

Fay  was  first  granted  to  the  foot,  A.  U.  347-»  Liv,  iv«  S9.» 
and  three  years  after,  during  the  siege  of  Veji,  to  the  horsey 
Id.  V.  7- 

It  was  in  the  time  of  the  republic  very  inconsiderable!  two 
oboli  or  three  asses  (about  2id  English)  a-<lay  to  a  footpsoldier, 
the  double  to  a  centurion,  and  the  triple  to  an  eques,  JMfi* 
vi,  37*  Pkud.  Most.  ii.  1. 10.  Uv.  v.  ]2«  Julius  Ciesar  doubled 
it.  Suet,  Jul.  26.  Under  Augustus  it  was  ten  asses  (7|d.)» 
SueL  Atig.  49*  TacU.  Ann.  i.  17.,  and  Domitian  increased  it 
still  mor%  by  adding  three  gold  pieces  annually^  Suet.  Demit.- 
7*  What  was  the  pay  of  the  tribunes  is  uncertain ;  but  it 
s^ipears  to  have  been  considerable^  Juoemd.  iii.  132.  Tbe 
prsstorian  cohorts  had  double  the  pay  of  the  common  soldiers, 
X)io.  liv.  25.     Tacit.  ib» 

Besides  pay,  each  soldier  was  furnished  with  clothes,  and. 
received  a  certain*  allowance  {dimensum)  of 'camp  commonly 
four  bushels  a  month^  the  centurions  double,  and  the  equiies-. 
triple,  Pdyb.  vi.  37.  But  for  these  things  a  part  of  their  pay^ 
was  deducted.  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  17.  Pofyb.  ib. 

The  allies  received  the  same  quantity  of  corn,  except  that 
the  horse  only  received  double  of  the  foot.  The  allies  were, 
clothed  an()  paid  by  their  own  states,  Pobfb.  ibid. 

Anciently  there  were  no  cooks  permitted  in  the  Rofloan 
army.  The  soldiers  dressed  their  own  victuals.  They  took, 
food  twice  a-day,  at  dinn^  and  supper.  A  signal  was  duIk 
Udy  giyen  for  both.  The  dinner  was  a  slight  meal,  which 
thev  commonly  took  standing.  They  indulged  themselves  a 
little  more  at  supper.  The  ordinary  drink  of  soldiers,  as  of 
slaves,  was  water  mixed  with  vinegar,  called  Posca,  PM^- 
Mil.  lii.  2.  23; 

When  the  soldiers  had  served  out  their  time  {stipendia  Up- 
iima  Jecissent  vel  meruissent\  the  foojk  twenty  years,  and  tb^ 
horse  ten ;  they  were  called  Emeriti,  iMcan.  i.  344»,  aod 
obtained  their  dischai^e.  This  was  called  MISSIO  H0-. 
KESTA  vel  jusTA.  When  a  soldier  was  discbaif[ed  for 
some  defisct  or  bad  health,  it  was  called  Missio  Causaru  ;  ^ 
from  the  favour  of  the  general,  be  was  discharge  before  the, 
jiist  time,  Missio  gratiosa,  Liv.  xliii.  14;  on  account  oC 
some  fimlt,  lOKOiciNioaA,  Hirt.  de  Bell.  A/r.  54.  D.  dc  re 
milit.  2.  13. 

Augustus  introduced  a  new  kind  of  disdiarse,  called  £z- 

AUcroRATiOy  b^  which   those  who  had  served  sixteen  cam- 

paigDS 
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paigQft  were  eKempted  from  all  military  daty  ncept  fighling. 
They  were  however  retained  {ienebarUur)  in  the  army,  not 
with  the  other  soldiers  under  standards  {sub  signis  et  aquilis)^ 
but  bv  themselves  under  a  flag  {sub  vexiUo  seorsim^  Tacit, 
AnnaL  L  36^  whence  they  were  called  VEXILLARU  or 
VeUnari^  sometimes  also  Subsionani^  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  70.)  tiU 
they  should  receive  a  full  discharge  and  the  rewards  of  their 
service  {pramia  vel  conxmoda  militial)^  either  in  lands  of 
monqr,  or  both,  Suet.  Aug.  49,  Cat.  44.  Cic.  PhiL  \\.  40.  Firg* 
Ed.  \.1\.  ix.  2  —  5,  tlorat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  55.,  which  sometime^ 
they  never  obtained,  Tacit.  Annal.  \.  17>  Suet.  Tibcr^  48* 
J>io.  liv.  25.  tbcAUCTORARE  is  properly  to  free  from  the 
military  oath,  to  disband,  Liv.  viii.  34.  xxv.  20.  jS^.  As^. 
24.  Fit.  iO. 


IX  METHOD  OF  ATTACKING  AND  DEFENDING 

TOWNS, 


^^  «  • 

nnHE    Romans  attacked  {appugnabant)  places  either  by  a 

^  sudden  assault,  or  if  that  failed  {si  siibito  impetu  expugnart 

non  poterant\  they  tried  to  reduce  them  by  a  blockadei  C^es* 

B.  G.  vii.  36. 

They  first  surrounded  a  town  with  their  troops  (coroM 
dngebantf  vel  circundabant,  liv,  vii.  27*  xxiii.  44.  xxiv.  2.^ 
mania  exercitu  circumvenenmt^  Sallust.  Jug%  ST.\  and  by  theic 
missive  weapons  endeavoured  to  dear  the  walk  of  defendants 
{nudare  mwas  defensoribus^  vel  propugnatoribus).  Then  joining 
their  shields  in  the  form  of  a  testudo  or  tortoise  {testudinejacta 
Y.  acto)^  Liv.  xliv.  9.  Dio*  xlis.  30.,  to  secure  themselves 
from  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  they  came  up  to  the-  gateifr 
{succed$re  portis)^  and  tried  either  tf>  undermine  {subruere  vel 
a4^fi)dere)  the  walls,  or  to  scale  them,  Liv.  ^.  43.  xxvi«  45. 
xxxiv.  39.  xliv.  9.  Cas.  B.  G.  iu  7-  Tadt.  Hist.  iiL  28.  31. 
Sallust.  Jug.  94.  .  .  * 

When  a  place  could  not  be  taken  by  stonn,  it  was  inyested^ 
jfjiv.  ii«  1  J.  Two  lines  of  fortifications  or  intrenchments  {atk' 
cipitia  munimenta  vel  munitiones)  were  drawn  around  the  pUnc^ 
at  some  distance  from  one  another,  called  the  lines  of  con^rar 
vallation  and  drcumvailation:  the  one  against  die  sallies  oC 
the  townsmen,  and  the  other  against  attacks  from  without 
Lish  V.  1.  xxxviiL  4,  , 

These  ^nes  were  composed  of  a  ditch  and  a  rampart^i 
strengtb^ed  with  a  parapet  and  battlements  {iorica  et  pima\ 
and  sometimes  a  solid  wall  of  considerable  height  and  tbickn 
uessi  flsinked  with  towers  or  forts  at  proper  distance,  ro w4  tlm 
whole.  ^  . 

At 
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At  the  foot  of  the  parapet,  or  at  its  junction  with  the 
rampart  {ad  contmissuras  phdeorem  atqtte  aggeris)  there  some- 
times  was  a  palllsade  made  of  large  stakes  cut  in  the  form  of 
stags^  horns ;  hence  called  CER  Vl,  to  prevent  the  ascent  of 
the  enemy.  Before  that,  there  were  several  rows  of  trunks  of 
trees,  or  lai^e  branches  sharpened  at  the  ends  {praaaOiscacu- 
nUmbus\  culed  CIPPI,  fixed  in  trendies  (^fi^sa)  about  five 
feet  deep*  In  front  of  these  were  dug  pits  (scrobes)  of  three 
feet  deep,  intersecting  one  another  in  the  form  of  a  quinamxt 
thns, 


stuck  thick  with  strong  sharp  stakes,  and  covered  over  with 
bushes  to  deceive  the  enemj,  called  LILIA.  Before  theses 
were  placed  up  and  down  {onknibus  locis  disserebantw)  sharp 
stakes  about  a  foot  long  (TALEiB),  fixed  to  the  ground  win 
iron  hooks  called  Stimuli.  In  front  of  all  these,  Caesar,  at 
Aksifij  made  a  ditch  twenty  feet  wide,  400  feet  fix>m  the 
rampart,  which  was  secured  by  two  ditches,  each  fifteen  feet 
broad,  and  as  many  deep ;  one  of  them  filled  with  water*  Bat 
this  was  merely  a  blockade^  without  any  approaches  or  attacb 
on  the  city,  Cers.  B.  G;  vii.  6Bj  67* 

Between  the  lines  were  disposed  the  army  of  the  besi^gersi 
who  were  thus  said,  Urbem  obddione  daudere  vd  cingercj  to 
invest 

The  camp  was  pitched  in  a  convenient  situation  to  com- 
municate with  the  lines. 

From  the  inner  line  was  raised  a  mount  (ACxGER  ex^rue- 
haiur)^  composed  of  earth,  wood,  and  hurdles  (crates))  sod 
stone^  which  was  mdually  advanced  {promooebaiur)  towards 
the  town,  alwavs  mcreasing  in  height,  till  it  equalled  or  over- 
topped the  waDs.  The  mount  which  Ceesar  raised  a^iiut 
Avaricim  or  Bourges,  was  SSO  feet  broad,  and  80  feet  high» 
G?^.  JB.  G.  viL  23. 

The  A^er  or  mount  was  secured  by  towers,  consisting  of 

difierent  stories  {turres  contalmbtia)^  from  whidi  showers  of 

darts  and  stones  were  discharged  on  the  townsmen  by  liaeans 

of  engines  (tormenta)^  called    CATAPUi/riE,   Balistje,  ana 

Sgorpiombs,  to  de^d  the  work  imd  workmen  {opus  et  ainu- 

nistroi  tutari\  Sallust  Jug.  76.     Of  these  tow^v  Cassar  is 

supposed  to  have  erected  1 561  on  his  lines  around  Alesia,  CaS' 

de  Belk  G.  vii.  72.    The  Jabour  and  industry  of  the  Roman 

troops  were  as  remarkable  as  their  courage. 

There 
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There  were  alio  moveable  towers  (Turbes  MOBitEs  vel 
ambulatorijb),  which  were  pushed  forward  {admavebafUur 
vel  adigebantur)  and  brought  back  {reducebaniur)  on  wheels^ 
fixed  below  (rotis  subjectis)j  on  the  inside  of  the  planks,  Cos. 
B.  Gf.  ii.  31.  V.  42.  vii.  24.  Hirt.  de  Bell.  JUex.  2.  lav. 
xxi.  11. 

To  prevent  them  from  being  set  on  fire  by  the  enemyj  th^ 
were  covered  with  raw  hides  {coria)  and  pieces  of  coarse  doth 
and  mattresses  {centones  vel  cilicia\  Cses.  de  Bell.  Civ*  ii.  10.  * 
They  were  of  an  immense  bulk,  sometimes  thirty,  for^,  or  fifty 
feet  square^  and  higher  than  the  walls,  or  even  than  tne  towers 
of  the  city.  When  they  could  be  brought  up  to  the  walls,  a 
place  was  seldom  able  to  stand  out  long^  Ldv.  xxi.  11.  14. 
xxxii.  17*  xxxiii.  17* 

But  the  most  dreadful  machine  of  aU  was  the  battering  ram 
(ARISS),  a  long  beam,  like  the  mast  of  a  ship,  and  armed  at 
one  end  with  iron  in  the  form  of  a  ram's  head  ;  whence  it  had 
its  name.  It  Was  suspended  by  the  middle  with  ropes  or  chains 
fiistened  to  a  beam  that  lay  across  two  posts,  and  hanging  thus 
equally  balanced,  it  was  by  a  hundred  men,  more  or  less  (who 
were  frequently  changed;,  violendy  thrust  forward,  drawn 
back,  and  again  pushed  forward,  tiU>  bv  repeated  strokes,  it 
had  shaken  and  broken  down  the  wall  with  its  iron  head^ 
Veget.  iv.  14.  lAv.  xxi.  12.  xxx.  32.  46.  xxxiL  23.  xxxviii. 
5.   Joseph,  de  BelL  Jud.  iii.  9. 

The  ram  was  covered  with  sheds  or  mantlets,  called  VI- 
^EiE),  machines  constructed  of  wood  and  hurdles,  and  covered 
with  earth  or  raw  hides,  or  toy  materials  which  could  not 
easily  be  set  on  fire.  They  were  pushed  forwards  by  wheels 
below  \rMs  subjectis  agebantur  vel  mpeUebaiUur)^  Sallust. 
Jug.  76*  Under  them  the  besiegers  eidier  worked  the  ram, 
or  trieil  to  undermine  the  walls,  Iav.  ii.  17*  v.  7*  x.  34.  xxL 
7.  61.  xxiii.  18. 

Similar  to  the  Vinea  in  form  and  use  were  the  TESTUDI- 
NES :  so  called,  because  those  under  them  were  safe  as  a  tor- 
toise under  its  shell,  Uv.  v.  5*  Cos.  B.  G.  v.  41. 50.  de  Betl. 
Civ.  ii.  2.  14. 

Of  the  same  kind  was  the  PLUTEI,  Liv.  xxi.  61.  xxxiv. 
1 7> '  Qss^  passim ;  the  MuscuLus,  ibid.  &c 

These  mantlets  or  sheds  were  used  to  co^er  the  men  in 
filling  up  the  ditches,  and  for  various  other  purposes,  Qes.  B. 
G.  TO.  58. 

When  tlie  nature  of  the  ground  would  not  permit  these 
machines  to  be  erected  or  brought  forward  to  the  walls,  the 
besi^rs  sometimes  drove  a  mine  (CUNICULUM  ag^nt) 
into  the  heart  of  the  city,  Uxu  v.  19i^21.,  or  in  this  manner 

intercepted 
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intercepted  ^the  springs  of  water,  Hirt.  de  Bell.  GeU.  viiL 

41.43. 

'    When  they  only  wii^hed  to  $ap  the  foundation  of  the  waOs, 

they  supported  the  part  to  be  thrown  down  with  wooden 

props,  which  being  consumed  with  fire,  the  wall  M  to  the 

ground. 

In  the  mean  time  the  besieged,  to  frustrate  the  attempts  of 
ihe  besiegers,  met  their  mines  with  counter  mines  (transversis 
'  cunicidis  hostium  cuniculos  excipere)^  Li  v.  xxiii.  18^  which 
sometimes  occasioned  dreadful  conflicts  below  ground,  xxsndii. 
7*  The  great  object  was  to  prevent  them  from  approaching 
the  walls  {apertosj  sc.  ab  hostibus  vel  Romanis,  cunicuhs  moro" 
banCdr^  mcenibusque  appropinqtuire  prohibebant\  Caes.  B.  G. 
vii.  22. 

The  besieged  also,  by  means  of  mines,  endeavoured  to 
frustrate  or  overturn  the  works  of  the  enemy,  C^es.  B.  G.  iii.  21. 
rii.  22.  They  withdrew  the  earth  from  the  mount  {terram  ad 
^  introrsus  subirahebant)^  or  destroyed  the  works  by  fires  below, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  besiegers  overturned  the  walls,  Cos. 
(bid.  Joseph,  de  BelU  Jktd.  iii.  12. 

Where  they  apprehended  a  breach  would  be  made,  they 
reared  new  walls  behind,  with  a  deep  ditch  before  them. 
They  employed  various  methods  to  weaken  or  elude  the  force 
of  the  ram,  and  to  defend  themselves  against  the  engines  and 
darts  of  the  besiegers,  Liv.  xlii.  G3.  But  these,  and  ev^ 
thing  else  belonging  to  this  subject,  will  be  best  understood 
.  by  reading  the  accounts  preserved  to  us  of  ancient  sieges, 

Earticnlarly  of  Syracuse  by  Marcellus,  lAv.  xxiv.  33.,  of  An- 
racia  by  Fulvius,  Id.  xxxviii.  4.,  of  Atesia  by  Julius  Osar, 
de  Bell.  Go//,  vii.,  of  Marseilles  by  his  lieutenants,  Cas.B. 
Civ.  ii.,  and  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  Vespasian,  Josah.  de 
Bdl.Jud:'    * 

When  the  Romans  besieged  a  town,  and  thought  them- 
selves sure  of  taking  it,  they  used  solemnly  (certo  carmine)  to 
call  out  of  it  (bvocare)  the  gods,  under  who$e  protection  the 
place  Was  suppose  to  be,  Ltv.  v.  21.  Hence  when  Troy  was 
taken,  the  gods  are  said  to  have  left  their  shrines,  Virg»  ^ 
il.  351.  For  this  reason,  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  k^ 
secret  their  tutelary  god,  and  the  Latin  nanie'of  the  dty,  Jw* 
iii.  S.  s.  9.  xxviii.  2.  s.  4.  Macrob,  iii.  9. 

The  form  of  a  surrender  we  have,  I^v*  i-  38.  t^aid.  Aafi^ 
i.  1.71*  102.,  and  the  usnal  manner  of  plondering  a  dfy  when 
taken,  Po/y^.  X.  16. 
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NAVAL  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

l^AVIGATION  at  first  was  very  rude^  and  the  construction 
of  vessels  extremely  simple.  The  most  ancient  nations  nsed 
boa^  made  of  trnnks  of  trees  hollowed  {ea:  singtdis  arboHimM 
cavaiis),  Virg.  G.  126.  262.  Plin.  xvi.  41.  Liv.  xxvi.  26^ 
called  AlveI)  lintres^  scaph^,  t)el  MONoxTLAy,  Patercm 
ii.  107.  Ovid.  Fasi.  ii.  407.  Liv.  i.  4.  xxv.  3.  Plin.  vi.  2S. 
Sirab.  iiL  155.,  or  coipposed  of  beams  and  planks  fastened 
together  with  cords  or  wooden  pins,  called  RATES,  Festug  $ 
or  of  reeds,  called  Cann;&,  Jiwenal.  v.  89.,  or  partly  of 
slender  planks  {carina  ac  statumina^  the  keel  and  ribs,  ex  levi 
materia),  and  partly  of  wicker-hurdles  or  basket-work  (re^ 
mam  corpus  naxnum  viminibus  contextum)y  and  covered  with 
hides,  as  those  of  the  ancient  Britons,  Cas.  B.  C.  i.  54* 
Lucan.  iv.  131.,  and  other  nations,  Herodat.  u  194.  Dio.  xlviii. 
18.,  hence  called  Navigia  vitilia^  corio  ciratmsutay  Plin.  it* 
16.  vii.  56.,  and  naves  sidiles,  xxiv.  9.  s.  40.,  in  allusion  t6 
which,  Virffil*Y:alls  the  boat  of  Charon,  Cymba  stdiUsy  Ma.  vL 
414^,  som^hat  similar  to  the  Indian  canoes,  which  are  made 
of  the  bark  of  trees ;  or  to  the  boats  of  the  Icelanders  and 
Esquimaux  Indians,  which  are  made  of  long  poles  placed 
cross^wise^  tied  together  with  whale  sinews,  and  covered 
with  the  skins  of  sea-dogs,  sewed  with  sinews  instead  of 
thread* 

The  Phcenicians,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Tjrre  and  Sido%  are 
said  to  have  been  the  first  inventors  of  the  art  of  sailings  as  of 
letters  and  astronomy,  Plin.  v.  12.  For  Jason^  to  whom  the 
poets  ascribe  it,  Ovid.  Mel.  vi.  vers.  tdt.  et  Amor.  iL  11.  1. 
Luean.  iii.  194.,  and  the  Argonauts,  who  first  sailed  nnder 
Jason  from  Greece  to  Colcms  in  the  ship  Aigo^  in  quest 
of  the  golden  fleece^  that  is,  of  commerce,  flourished  long  after 
the  Phoenicians  were  a  powerful  nation.  But  whatever  be 
in  this,  navigation  certainly  received  from  them  its  chief 
improvements. 

The  invention  of  sails  is  by  some  ascribed  to  .Sk>lu8,  the  god 
0f  the  winds,  Diodor.  v.  7*)  and  by  others  to  DaedSIas ;  whenee 
he  is  said,  to  have  flown  like  a  bird  through  the  air,  Virg.-.Mn^ 
▼L  1^.  They  seem  to  have  been  first  made  of  Bkin%  which 
the  Veneti,  a  people  of  Oaul,  used  even  in  the  time  of  Coesar^ 
B.  G.  iiL  13.,  afterwards  of  flax  or  hemp ;  whence  lintea  and 
carbasa  (sing,  -us),  are  put  for  veloy  sails.  Sometimes  elothet 
apread  out  were  used  fi)r  sails,  Tadt.  AnnaL  ii.  24.  Hist.  ▼. 
23»   JttoenaL  xii.  66.         . 

It  was  long  before  dio  Romana  paid  any  attention  to  naval 

affairs* 
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a£Bun.  They  at  first  had  nothing  but  boats  made  of  thick 
planks,  {ex  tabvUt  crassioribus^  Festus,)  such  as  they  used  on 
the  Tiber,  called  Naves  •  Caudicabls  ;  whence  Appius 
Claudius,  who  first  persuaded  them  to  fit  out  a  fleet,  A.  U. 
489^  got  the  surname  of  Caudeic,  Senec.  de  brev*  ViUe^  13., 
Varr.  de  Vit.  Bom.  11.  They  are  said  to  hare  taken  the  modd 
of  their  first  ship  of  war  from  a  vessel  of  the  Carthaginians, 
which  happened  to  be  stranded  on  their  coasts,  and  to  hfive 
exercised  their  men  on  land  to  the  management  of  ships,  Po^ 
L  20^  21.  But  this  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  what  Poly- 
bius  says  in  other  places,  nor  with  what  we  find  in  Livy  about 
ihe  equipment  and  operations  of  a  Roman  fleet,  LdxK  ix.  30. 38* 
Their  first  ships  of  war  were  probably  built  from  the  model 
of  those  of  Antiumt  which,  after  the  reduction  of  that  city, 
were  brou^t  to  Bome,  A.  U.  417.  Liv.  viii.  14.  It  was 
not,  howei^er,  till  the  first  Punic  war  that  they  made  any  figure 
by  sea. 

Ships  of  war  were  called  NAVES  LONG^  because  the^ 
were  of  a  longer  shape  than  ships  of  burden  {naxfes  0N& 
R ARI^,  6Xxa8f ^,  whence  kulks  ;  or  area,  barks,  J^dor.  lUX. 
I.))  which  were  more  round  and  deep^  Qbs*  B*  G*  iv.  20.  v.  ?• 
The  ships  of  war  were  driven  chidSy  by  oars^  the  ships  of 
burden  by  sails,  Cas.  B.  G.  iv.  25.  Cic.  Fam.  xii.  15«,  aud  ss 
they  were  more  heavy  (graviores),  and  saildd  more  slowlj, 
they  were  sometimes  towed  {remulco  tracUe)  after  the  war  shiph 
Liv.  xxxiL  16. 

Their  ships  of  war  were  variously  named  from  their  rows  or 
ranks  of  oars  {ab  ordinibus  remorwn).  Those  which  had  two 
rows  or  tiers  were  called  Biremes  {DicroUt,  Cic  Att  v.  H* 
xvi.  4«  vel  Dicrotaj  Hirt  B.  Alex.  47.) ;  three,  triremet ;  four, 
quadriremes  s  five,  qmngueretnes  vel  penteres. 

The  Romans  scarcely  had  any  ships  of  more  than  five 
banks  of  oars;  and  therefisre  those  of  six  orseven  banks  are 
called  by  a  Greek  name^  Hexeresy  Hepteres,  Liv.  xxxvii.  23., 
and  above  that  by  a  circumlocution,  neves,  acta,  nocem,  decen 
ordinumy  vel  versuum,  Flor.  iv.  11.  Thus  Livy  caUs  a  ship  of 
suLteen  rows  (Ixxai^cxij^,  Polyb.)  tiavis^  itigentis  magnitudmih 
quam  sexdecim  versus  remorum  ageban^  Liv.  xlv.  34.  This 
enormous  ship,  howiever,  sailed  up  the  Tib^  to  Rome^  Uni* 

The  ships  of  Antony    (which   Florus  says  resembled 

floating  castles  and  towns,  iv.  U.  4..  Virgii,  floating  islands 
or  mountams,  Mn.  viii.  691.  So  Dio.  L  38.)  had  onlvfirom 
six  to  nine  banks  of  o*^  ''.jr.  iv.  4.  Dio  says  from  four  to 
ten  rows,  1.  23. 

There  are  varioni»  opinions  dbout  the  manner  in  whidi  the 

rowers  ^t.    That  most  generally  received  is,  that  they,  were 

placed  above  one  another  in  dififeirent  stages  or  benches  [in 

transtm 
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iransiris  veXjugis)  on  one  side  of  the  ship,  not  in  a  perpen-> 
^dicular  line,  but  in  the  form  of  a  quincunx.  The  oars  of 
the  lowest  bench  were  short,  and  those  of  the  other  benches 
increased  in  length,  in  proportion  to  their  height  above  the 
water.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  several  passages  in  the 
classics,  Virg.  Mn.  v.  119.  Lucan.  iii.  536.  SiL  Italic,  xiv. 
424.,  and  by  the  representations  which  remain  of  ancient 
gallies,  particularly  that  on  Trajan's  pillar  at  Rome.  It  is, 
however,  attended  with  difficulties  not  easily  reconciled. 

There  were  three  different  classes  ofi  rowers,  whom  the 
Greeks  called  Tkran'Uaj  Zuegita  or  Zeugioiy  and  TTialamike^ 
or  -iVtt,  from  the  different  parts  of  the  ship  in  which  they 
were  placed.  The  first  sat  in  the  highest  part  of  the  ship, 
next  the  stem;  the  second,  in  the  middle;  and  the  last  in 
the  lowest  part,  next  the  prow.  Some  think  that  there  wero 
as  many  oars  belonging  to  each,  of  these  classes  of  rowers, 
as  the  ship  Was  said  to  have  ranks  or  banks  of  oars:  others, 
that  there  were  as  many  rowers  to  each  oar,  as  the  skip  is 
said  to  have  banks ;  and  some  reckon  the  number  of  banks, 
by  that  of  oars  on  each  side.  In  this  manner  they  remove" 
the  difficulty  of  supposing  eight  or  teii  banks  of  oars  above 
one  another,  and  even  forty;  for  a  ship  is  s^d  by  Plutarch 
and  Athenaeus  to  have  been  built  by  Ptolemy  Fhilopator 
.  wfaichs  had  that  number :  So  Plin^  vii.  56.  But  these  opi- 
nions are  involved  in  still  more  inextricable  difficulties.  * 

Ships  contrived  for  lightness  and  expedition  {naves  ACTU* 
ARI^)  had  but  one  rank  of  oars  on  each  side  {simplice  ordine 
agebantur,  jxow}p«i^.  Tacit  Hist.  v.  23.),  or  at  most  two,  Ges* 
B.  G.  V.  1.  Lucan.  iii.  534.  They' were  of  different  kinds, 
and  called  by  various  names ;  as,  Celocesy  i.  e.  naves  celeres 
vel  cursori^e,  Lembi^  PhasUi^  MyoparoneSf  &c.  Cic.  et  Liv» 
But  the  most  remarkable  of  these  were  the  naves  LIBURN^ 
Herat.  Epod.  i.  1.,  a  kind  of  light  gallies  used  by  the  Ldbumi, 
a  people  of  Dalmatia  addicted  to  piracy.  To  ships  of  this 
kind  Augustus  was  in  a  'great  measure  indebted  fi:>r  his  vic- 
tory over  Antony  at  Actmm,  Dio.  1.  29.  32.  Hence  after 
that  time  the  name  of  naves  LIBURN^  was  given  to  all  light 
quick-sailing  vessels,  and  few  ships  were  builf  but  of  that  con- 
struction, Feget.  iv.  33. 

Ships  were  also  denominated  from  the  country  to  which 
they  belonged,  Gfs.  B.  C.  iii.  5.  Cic.  Verr.  v.  33.,  and  the 
various  uses  to  which  they  wei^e  applied;  as  Naves  Mer- 
CATORi-fi,  fnmefUarice^  vinaria^  oiearice ;  Piscatori^,  Ztv. 
xxiii.  1.  vel  lenwiculiy  fishing-boats,  Cdes.  B.  C.  ii.  39.^  Spe- 
cvLATOKi JB  et  ^j^foro/orfVe,  spy-boats,  Liv.  xxx.  10.  xxxyi. 
42.     PiRATiGS  vel  pradatorue^  Id.  xxxiv.  32.  36.     Hyppa- 
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oooiBf  vd  I^fppogineSf  fot  caaryibg  hotam  and  their  riden> 
Uv.  xliv.  28.  GelL  x.  25.  f^ihis.  Tabvllabije,  message- 
bottt9,  &iitfc.  J^pi^.  77V  Plata.  Mil.  Gkr.  It.  1.  S9.  Veo 
TORi£  GIUVE8QI7E,  transports  and  ships  of  burden ;  Amo- 
iUue  privaUequef  built  that  or  the  former  year  for  private  use : 
Some  read  anrUmarugy  i.  e.  for  carrying  provisions,  Ca$.  A  G^ 
y.  7.  Each  ship  had  its  long-boat  joined  to  it  {aymiukt  one- 
rariis  adharescebant%  PUn.  ]^p»  8.  20. 

A  large  Asiatic  iliip  among  the  Greeks  was  called  CsB-. 
'CURua»  Plata.  Merc^  u  I.  86.    SHefu  n.  2.  84.  iii.  1.  12.»  it  is 
supposed  from  the  island  Corcyra ;  but  Pliny  ascribes  the  in- 
vention of  it  to  the  Cyprians,  viL  5S« 

Gallies  kept  by  princes  and  great  men  for  amusement,  were 
-called  by  various  names ;  THnmes  cereim  vel  <9rai0^  baoria  ei 
*cubieulaia  vel  thalam^  pleasure-boats  or  barges,  Senec.  de 
jBen.  vii.  20.  Suet.  Cdts.  52.,  privag^  i.  e.  jnvpria  etnon  meri" 
torue^  one's  own^  not  hired,  Horat.  Ep.  L  I.  92«,  sometimes  of 
•immense  size,  Deeeres  vel  decemremes.  Suet.  CaL  d7« 

Each  ship  had  a  name  peculiar  to  itsdf  inscribed  or. 
on  its  prow ;  thus,  Pristis,  Scylls,  Cuvtavbv%%  &c 
JEn.  V.  116,  &c  called  PARASEMON,  its  sign,  HerodoL 
viu.  89*  Uv.  xnvii.  29^  or  INSIGNE,  TaciU  Ann.  vL  M^ 
«s  its  tutelarv  god  {iutela  vel  tutelare  mmen)  was'  on  its 
«tern,  Ovid.  Trist.  i.  el.  Z.v.  \\0.€Stel.9.v.  1.  Herod.x}n.  112. 
Pers.  \i.  30.  SiL  HaL  xiv.  4 1 1 .  439.,  whence  that  part  of  the 
ahip^was  called  TUTEL  A  or  Cautekh  and  held  sacred  by  the 
mariners,  Lucan.  iiL  501.  Senec.  Epist.  7S.  Petrcn.  c*  105, 
There  supplications  and  treaties  were  made»  Liv*  xcu  3& 
SiL  boL  xiiL  76. 

In  some  ships  the  haeia  and  ir«pMn}fMy  were  the  sam^  Serv. 
ad  FirgiL  JEn.  v.  116.    Jet.  Apoei.  xxviii.  11. 

Ships  of  burden  used  to  have  a  basket  suspended  qol  ^ 
top  of  their  mast  as  thar  sign  (pro  signo%  hence  they  were 
^called  CoRBiTJB,  Feshts.  dc  ALL  xvL  6.    PlauL  Pions.  iii.  1* 
4.  40. 

There  was  an  ornament  in  the  stern  and  sometimes  on  the 

prow,  made  of  wood,  like  the  tail  oi  a  fish,  called  APLUSTRi; 

"vel  plnr.  -m,  from  which  was  oected  a  sta£f  or  pole  with  a 

^ribbon  or  streamer  (Juida  vel  tetnia)  on  the  tqp^  JkoenaL  x» 

136.    iiras.iii.674. 

The  ship  of  the  commander  of  a  fleet  (nam  jnreetoria)  was 
distinguished  by  a  red  Sbg  (vexilban  vel  vebm  pmpmenm}, 
Tadt.  Hist  v.  22.  Plm.  m.  1.  Csbs»  B.  C  iL  6.,  and  by  a 
light,  Flar.  iv.  8.    Viig.  JBn.  ii.  256. 

The  chief  parts  of  a  ship  and  its  appendages  were^  CA- 
RINA, the  keel  or  bottom;  SUOiamnaf  the  xin^  or  pwe»  of 

timber 
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timber  which  strengthened  the  sides ;  PRORA,  the  prow  or 
fore-part,  and  PUPPIS,  the  stem  or  hind-part ;  ALVEUS, 
the  belly >)r  hold  of  fhe  ship:  SENTINA,  thepnmp,  Cas. 
B*  C*  ill.  25«,  or  rather  the  bilge  or  bottom  of  the  hold,  wher6 
the  water,  which  leaked  into  the  diip,  remained  tHl  it  was 
pumped  out  {donee  per  ajvtliam  exhauriretur\  Cic  Fam.  ix. 
I^.  Sen.  6.  Martial,  ix.  19.  4.  Suet  Tib.  51.,  or  the  bi^e^ 
vmi^ilseU^  JuvenaL  vi.  99.,  properly  called  kautea,  Plaut* 
Asin*  ▼.  2.  44.  ^  Nonius,  1 .  25.  In  order  to  keep  out  the  water, 
ships  were  besmeared  with  wax  and  pitch  %  hence  called  cera- 
TJE,  Ooid.  Her.  v.  42. 

On  the  sides  {latera)  were  holes  {foramina)  for  the  oars, 
(REMI,  called  also  by  the  poets  tmstey  the  broad  part  or  eaA 
of  them,  palma  vel  palmula,)  and  seats  {sedHiavel  transtra) 
for  the  rowers  (remioes). 

Each  oar  was  tied  to  a  piece  of  wood  {paxiUm  vel  lignum 
teres\  called  SCALMUS,  by  thcuigs  or  strings,  called 
SvBjom  vel  struppi,  Isid.  xix.  4. ;  hence  scalmus  is  put  for  a 
boat,  Cic.  Offl  iii.  14.  Naxnada  dtSorufn  icabnorumj  a  boat 
of  two  oars,  Cic.  Orat.  ii.  34.  Adudria^  sc.  navis,  decern 
scalmiSf  Id.  Att.  xvi.  8.  Qjuatuor  scalmorum  navisy  Veil.  ii.  48* 
The  place  where  the  oars  were  put  when  the  rowers  were  done 
working,  was  called  Casteria,  Plaut.  Asin.  ili«  ].  16. 

On  me  stern  was  the  rudder  (GUBERNACULUM  vel 
clavus),  and  the  pilot  {gubemaior)  who  directed  it 

Some  ships  had  two  rudders,  one  on  each  end,  and  two 
prows,  so  that  they  might  be  moved  either  way  without 
Cuming,  TaciL  Asmci.  ii.  6.,  much  used  by  the  Germans,  Id^ 
4e  Jdbr..  6.  44.,  and  on  the  Pontus  Eumms^  or  Black  Sea^ 
called  CAMARiB,  Strain  xi.  496.,  because  in  a  sweUing  sea 
th^y  were  covered  with  boards^  like  the  vaulted  roof  of  a 
house  {camera)f  Tacit  Hist  iii.  47*  GelL  x.  25. ;  hence  Ca^ 
mariUe^  the  name  of  a  people  bordedng  on  the  Black  Se%  JStiJ- 
tatk.  ad  Dionys.  700. 

On  the  middle  of  the  ship  was  erected  the  mast  (MALUS)^ 
which  was  riused  {attMeiaiur  vel  erigebaiur)^  Gic  Verr.  v.  84* 
when  the  ship  left  the  harboUr,  and  taken  dawn  {indinabatur 
xel  ponebatur)  when  it  approached  the  land,  Fitg*  JBn.  v* 
829.  ;  Lucan.  iii.  45.,  the  place  where  it  stood  was  odled  Mo* 
oius,  Itid.  xix*  2.  The  ships  of  the  ancients  had  only  one 
mast 

On  .the  mast  were  fixed  the  sail-yards  (Antenna  vel  bra^ 

ckia},  and  the  sails  (VELA)  fastened  by  ropes  (Jimesyd  ru- 

denies).    Immittere  rudentes^  to  loosen  all  the  cordage;  panderf^ 

Vda^  to  spr^ud  the  sails,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  4. 

.  The  sills  were  usually  whiter  as  bduK^  tboDght  more  ludqrt 

li3  t  Ovidm 
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Ovid.  Her.  ii.  11.      Cahdl.  Ixiv.  225,  &c.  sometimes  coloured; 
Plifu /xix*  i.  8*  5. 

The  ends  of  the  sail-yards  were  called  CORNUA;  from 

which  were  suspended  two  ropes  called  PED£S»  braces,  by 

pulling  which  towards  the  stem,  the  sails  were  turned  to  the 

right  or  left.     If  the  wind  blew  obliquely  from  the  left,  they 

pulled  the  rope  on  the  right,  and  so  on  the  contrary :  Henee 

Jhcere  pedem^  to  trim  or  adjust  the  sails,   Virg.  JEn.  ▼•  830. 

ObUquat  Uevo  pede  cctrbasaj  he  turns  the  sails  so  as  to  catch  the 

wind  blowing  from  the  right,  Lucan.  v.  428. ;  so  Miquat  sirm 

in  ventum^  Virg.  lEn.  v.  16.    Currere  utroquepede^  to  sail  with 

a  wind  right  astern,  or  blowing  directly  from  behind,  CaiulL 

iv.  21.     In  contrarium  navigate  prolatis  pedibuSf  by  tackmg, 

Plin.  ii.  57.  s.  48.    Intendere  brackia  velisy  i.  e.  vela  brachiis, 

to  stretch  the  sails,  or  to  haul  them  out  to  the  yard-anne, 

Ftrg.  ^n.  V.  829.    Dare  vela  ventis,  to  set  sail,  Virg.  Mfi,  iv. 

546.      So  Velajacere^  Cic.  Verr.  v.  34.,  or  to  make  way, 

Virg.  JEn.  V.  281.      Subducere  vela^  tot  lower  the  sails,  SiL  fi. 

325.     Ministrare  veliSf  vel  wz,  i.  e.  attendere^  to  manage,  by 

drawing  in  and  letting  out  the  opposite  braces  {adducende  et 

remiUendo  vel  prt^erendo  pedes)^  Virg.  Ma.  vi.  302.   x.  218. 

Velis  remisy  sc.  et ;  i.  e.  mmmd  t»,  manibuipedibusquej  omnibus 

nereis^  with  might  and  main,  Cic.  ad  d.  FraJtr^  ii.  H.    7br. 

iii.  1 1.    Off,  iii.  33.,  bat  in  the  last  passage  the  best  copies  have 

viris  eqmsque;  as  Phil.  viii.  7*     So  remigioveloque^  Plaut.  Asin. 

1.3.  5.,  who  pats  novates  pedes  for  remiges  et  nauta^  Men.  ii. 

2.  ult. 

The  ^op-sails  were  called  SUPP AR A  velorumy  Lucan.  t. 
429.,  or  any  appendage  to  the  main-sail,  Siat.  Sylv.  ii.  2. 27* 
Setiec.  Ep.  77. 

'  Carina  J  puppis^  «nd  eren  ^^0^5,  a  beam,  are  often  put  by  the 
poets  for  the  whole  ,«hip ;  btit  never  veltan^  as  we^use  ml  for 
one  ship  or  many;  thus,  a  sail,  an  hundred  saiL 

The  rigging  and  tackling  of  a  ship,  its  sails,  sail-yards,  oars, 
ropes,  &c.  were  called  Armamehta,  Plaid.  Merc.  i.  62.  Heoce 
arma  is  put  for  the  sails,  coUigere  arma  Jtdfety  i.  e.  vela  con* 
traherey  Virg.  ^n.  v.  15«,  and  for  the  rudfder,  spoliata  amh 
i.  e.  clavoy  vi.  353. 

Ships  of  war  {naves  Umgse  vel  bellica),  and  these  only,  bad 

their  prows  armed  with  a  sharp  beak  (Rostrum,  QfienBr]^ur. 

rostra),  Gks.  B.  G.  iii.  13.    SiL  Ital.  xiv.  480.,  which  usuaHy 

had  three  teeth  or  points,  Virg.  Mn.  v.  142.  viii.  690.,  whence 

these  ships  were  called  Rostrate,  and  because  the  beak  was 

coverecl  with  brass,  -ffiRATiE,  Cms.  B.  C.  ii.  3.     Herat.  Od.  ii» 

16.21.    Plin.sxxn.  I. 

.  Ships,  when  about  to  engage, ,  bad  towers  erected  on  them, 

whence 
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^ence  stones  and  ^missive  weapons  were  discharged  from  en- 
gines, Cces.  B.  G.  iii.  14.  Fhr.  iv.  11.  Plin.  xxxii.  K  Plutarck.. 
tn  Antj  called  Profugnacula,  Flor,  ii.  2.  HoraU.  Epod. 
1.  2.,  hence  turritiB  puppes,  Virg.  jEn.  Tiii.  ^93.  Agrippii 
invented  a  kitkd  of  towers  which  were  suddenly  raised,  Sera* 
in  Virg.  Towers  used  also  to  be  erected  on  ships  in  sieges 
and  at  other  times,  Liv*^  xxiv.  34.  Tacit.  Aniu  xv.  9.  Sih  ItaL 
xiv.  418. 

Some  ships  of  war  were  all  covered  {teethe  vel  constratte,  xol- 
rafgoLXToi ;  qtue  xara^foofi^etroy  tabtUata  vel  constrata  hahebanty 
decks) ;  others  uncovered  {apertte,  af  ^oxroi,  v.  -a),  Cic.  Att.  v. 
IJ,  12;  vi.  8.  12.,  except  at  the  prow  and  stem,  where  those 
who  fought  stood,  Liv.  xxx.  43.  xxx?i.  42.  Gfs.  passim.  Cic, 
Vcrr,  v.  34. 

The  planks  or  platforms  {tabtdaki)  on  which  the  mariners 
sat  or  passed  from  one  part  of  the  ship  to  another,  were  called 
FORI,  gang-ways  {ab  eo  quod  iiicessus  ferant),.  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
j^n.  iv.  605.  vi.  412.  Cic.^Sen.  6.,  and  the  helps  to  mount 
on  board,  Pontes  vel  Scaub  (nrj/Sad^ai  vel  xXiftaxc^),  Virg. 
JEn.  x.  288.  654.  658.  Stat.  Sylv.  iii.  2.  55.  Some  idkejari 
for  the  deck  (STEGA,  ^,  Plant.  Bacch.  ii.  3.  44.  Stick,  iii. 
1.  12.),  others  for  the  seats.  It  is  at  least  certain  they  were 
both  in  the  top  of  the  ship  and  below,  Sil.  xiv.  425.  Lucan. 
iii.  630.     We  also  find./antf,  sing«  GelL  xvi.  19, 

The.  anchor  (ANCHOR A),  which  moored  or  fiustened 
{Jvndabai  vel  aUigabat)  the  ship%  was  at  first  of  stone,  some- 
times of  wood  filled  with  lead,  but  afterwards  of  iron.  It  was 
thrown  {jaciebaiur)  from  the  prow,  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  ult,y.  by  & 
cable^  and  fixed  in  the  ground,  while  the  ship  stood  (or,  as 
we  say,  rode)  at  anchor  {ad  anchoram  vel  in  anchord  stabat)^ 
Cses.  B.  G.  V.  10«,  and  raised  {toUebatur  vel  vellebatur)  wbea 
it  sailed.  Id. .  iv.  23. ;  sometimes  the  cable  {anchorale  vel  an^ 
chora)  was  cut  {pracidebatur)^  Liv.  xxii.  19.  Cic.  Verr.  v.  34^ 
The  Venlti  used  iron  chains  instead  of  ropes,  Cas.  B.  G.  iii,  IS.. 

The  plummet  for  sounding  depths  {ad  altitudinem  maris  ex^ 
plorandam)  was  called  BOLlS  or  Catapirates^  Isid«  xix.  4.,  or 
MoLYBDis,  "idisy  as  Gronovlus  reads,  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  2. 30. 

The  ropes  by  which  a  ship  was  tied  to  land  were  called 
RETINACULA,  Virg.  Mi.  iv.  580.,  or  Or2E,  Liv.  xxii.  19. 
xxviii.  36.,  or  simply  Funes,  Virg.  Mn.  iii.  6:i9.  667*  Hence 
Oram  solvere^  to  set  sail,   Q,uinctiL  Ep.  ad  Tryph.  8f  iv.  2.  41, 

The  ancients  had  ropes  for  girding  a  ship  in  a  storm,  Herat. 
Od.  i.  14.    Act.  Apost.  xxvii.  17.,  which  are  still  used..    They 
bad  also  long  poles,*  {conti^  pertica,  sudcs  vel  trudes^)  to  push 
^o£P  rocks  and  dhoals,  Virg.  JEn.  v.  208.  • 

Sand,  or  whatever  was  put  in  a  ship  to  keep  it  steady,  was 
called  SABURRA,  ballast,  Liv.  xxxvii.  14.    Virg.  G.  iv.  195. 

B  B  3  Ships. 
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Ships  were  built  {adificabaniur}  of  fir  {alne8%  ^rg.  G.  iL  68*^ 
alder  [alnuSf  Lucan.  iii.  440.,  whence  alni,  ships,  th.  2.  427.)9 
cedar,  pine,  and  cypress,  Veget.  iv.  34.,  by  the  Venetij  of  oak 
{ex  robore),  Caes.  B.  G.  iii.  13.,  sometimes  of  green  wood;  so 
that  a  number  of  ships  were  put  on  the  stocks  {posita),  com- 
pletely equipped  and  launcheicl  {instructs  v.  omatte  armatague 
in  aquam  deducta  stnt)f  in  forty-five  days  after  the  timbei*  wai 
cut  down  in  the  forest,  Liv.  xxviii.  45.,  by  Caesar,  at  Aries, 
agunst  the  people  of.  Marseilles,  in  thirty  days,  de  Bell.  Civ. 
I  34.     See  Plin.  xvi.  39.  5.  74. 

There  was  a  place  at  Rome  beyond  the  Tiber  where  ships 
lay  and  were  built,  called  Navaiia,  plur.  -fttM,  the  dock,  lav. 
iii.  26.  viii.  14.  xl.  51. 

As  the  Romans  quickly  built  fleets,  they  as  qpeedrly  man* 
ned  them.  Freedmen  and  slaves  were  employed  'as  mariners 
or  rowers  {nauta  vel  remiges)^  who  were  also  called  Socil 
KAtALES,  Zriv.  xxi.  49,  50.  xxii.  11.  xxvi.  ]7*y  and  Classici, 
xxvi.  48.  Curt  Ay.  3. 18.  The  citizens  and  allies  were  obli- 
ged to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  these,  according  to  their 
fortune,  and  sometimes  to  supply  them  with  provisions  and 
pay  for  a  limited  time,  Liv.  xxiv.  11.  xxvi.  35. 

The  legionary  soldiers  at  first  used  to  fight  at  sea  as  well  as 
on  land.  But  when  the  Romans  came  to  have  regular  and 
constant  fleets,  there  was  a  separate  kind  of  soldiers  raised 
for  the  marine  service  {milites  in  classem  scripti),  Liv.  jaSi.  57.> 
who  were,  called  CLASSIARII,  or  Epibatje,  Oes.  passim^ 
SueL  GaUf.  12.  Tacit.  AtmaL  xv.  51.;  but  this  service  was 
reckoned  less  honourable  than  that  of  the  legionary  soldiers, 
SueL  ibid.  Liv.  xxxii.  23.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  87.,  sometimes  pcribrm«> 
ed  by  manumitted  slaves,  Snet.  Aug.  16.  The  rowers  aho  were 
occasionally  armed,  Liv.  xxvi.  48.  xxxvii.  16. 

The  allies  and  conquered  states  were  in  after-times  bound 
to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  ships  completely  equipped  and 
manned,  Cic:  Verr.  v.  17.  &c.  iti;.  xxxvi.  43.  xlii.  48.  Some 
only  stores,  arms,  tackling,  and  men,  xxviii.  45. 

Augustus  stationed  a  fleet  on  the  Tuscan  sea  at  Misenum^ 
where  Agrippa  made  a  fine  harbour  called  PoRl^s  Julius, 
Suet.  Aug.  16.,  by  joining  the  Lucrine  lake,  and  the  lacus  Aver^ 
nus  to  the  bay  of  Bajse,  {sinus  BsyanuSy  Suet.  Ner.  27.}  vd 
lacus  Bajanus^  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  4.)  Dio.  xlviii.  50.  Virg.  G. 
n.  163.,  and  another  on  the  Hadriatic  at  Bavennoj  Suet.  Aug. 
49.  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  5.  Veget.  iv.  31.,  and  in  other  parts  cS 
the  empire.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  58.  ii.  83.  iv.  79.,  also  on  rivers,  as 
the  Rhine  and  Danube^  Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  30.    Flor.vf.  12.26. 

The  admiral  of  the  whole  fleet  was  called  Dux  prjefectus- 
fiUE  cLASSxfi,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  34.,  and  his  ship,  NAVIS  PRffi- 

TORIA5 
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TORI  A)  Lh.  xxix.  2&.,'  which  in  the  bigfatrthne  had,  as  & 
sign,  (5ig7lfiM  noc^tintt/m,)  three  lights,  Ibid. 
'   At  first  the  consuls  atid  praetors  used  to  command  the  fleets^ 
of  the  rq>ublic,  or  some  one  under  them ;  as  Lselius  under 
Scipio,  lav.  xxviL  42.  xxix.  25. 

'  The  commanders  of  each  ship  were  called  NAVARCHI, 
CfV.  Ferr.  iil.  80.  ▼.  24'.,  or  TrieraRchi,  i.  e.  prarfecti  trieris^ 
vel  trirems  navis^  Cic.  Verr.  i.  20.  Tacit,  Hist.  ii.  9.  Suet. 
Ner.  S4;,  or-MAGisTBi  navium,  Liv^xxix.  25.  The  maste^ 
or  proprietor  of  a  trading  vessel,  N  AUCLERUS,  Plaui.  Mil. 
ly.  3.  \S.  NavicUlatoR,  vel  -arius,  CHcFam.  xvi.  9.  jttt^ 
ix.  3.  VefT.  ii.  55..  ManiL  5.,  who,  when  he  did  not  go  to 
sea  himself  but  employed  another  to  navigate  his  ship,  was 
aiud  Namadarianiy  sc  remfacere^  Cic.  Verr.  v.  18. 

The  person  who  steered  the  ship  and  directed  its  course  was 
called  GUBERNATOR,  the  pilot,  sometunes  also  Magigt- 
TKR,  Virg.  JBk.  V.  1 76.  SUv.  iv.  7 1 9*9  or  Rector,  Lucan.  viii. 
167.  Virg.  Ml  iii.  161. 176.  He  sat  ^  the  helm,  Cic.  Sen.  6.r 
on  the  top  of  the  stern,,  dressed  in  a  particular  manner,  Plaui. 
iiiU  iv.4. 4K45.,  and  gave  orders  about  spreading  and  oon- 
tracfing  the  sails  (eatpandere  vel  corUrakere  V€la%  plying  or 
checking  the  oars  {incusnbere  remis  vel  eos  ifMiere\  &c.  Virg. 
▼.  12.  X.  216.     Cic.  Orat.  i.  83.    Jtt.  xiii.  21. 

It  was  bis  part  to  know  the  signs  oi  the  weather,  to  be  ac-^ 

anainted  with  ports  and  nlaces,  and  particularly  to  observe 
he  winds  and  the  stars,  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  592.  Lucan.  viii.  172. 
Fifg.JEn.ia.  201.269.  513.  For  as  the  ancients  knew  not 
the  use  of  the  compass,  they  were  diluted  in  their  voyages^ 
chiefly  \iv  the  stars  in  the  night-time^  Herat.  Od.  iL  16.  3.^ 
and  in  the  day-time  by  coasts  and  islands  which  they  knew» 
In  the  Mediterranean,  to  which  navigation  was  then  chiefly 
confined,  they  could  not  be  long  ouf  of  the  sight  of  land.. 
When  overtaken  by  a  storm,  the  usual  method  was  to  drive 
their  ships  on  shore  {in  terram  agere  vel  ejicere\  and  wh^ 
the  danger  was'^over,  to  set  them  afloat  again  by  the  strength 
of  arms  and  levers.  In  the  ocean  they  only  cniised  along 
the  coast 

In  some  ships  there  were  two  pilots,  ^S/mn.  ix.  4O.9  who 
bad  an  assistant  c%Ued  PRORETA,  Plaut.  Bud.  iv.  3. 75.  i.  e. 
CuOos  et  iutda  prorce^  who  watched  at  the  prow,  Ooid.  ifeL 
iii.  617* 

He  who  had  command  over  the  rowers  was  called  Horta- 
TOR  and  PAU8ARIUS  (xcXnifij^),  Plaut.  Merc.  iv.  2.  4.  Senec. 
Epiit.  56.  Ooid.  ibid^  or  Portisculus,  Plant.  Jsin.  iii.  1. 15. 
Fe$ht$^  which  was  also  the  name  of  the  staff  or  mallet  witK 
which  he  exdted  or  retarded  them,  {celeusmata  vel  hortamenta 
dabat),  flout.  Jsin.B.  1. 15.    hid.  Orig.iox.  12.    He  did  this. 
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also  with  his  voice  in  a  musical  tone^  that  the  rowers  might 
keep  time  in  their  motions,  Sero.  ad  Virg.  JEn,  iii.  128.  SiL 
V.  360,  VdUr.FlaccA:A^O.  MartidLm.ei.  iv.  64.  dtdndil. 
i.  lot  16.  Stat.  TTieb.  vi.  800.  Ascan.  in  Cic.  divin.  17.  Hence 
it  is  slso  applied  to  the  commanders,  Dio.  ]L>.  32.  Those  who 
hauled  or  pulled  a  rope,  who  raised  a  weighty  or  the  like, 
called  HELCIARII,  used  Ukewise  to  animate  one  another 
with  a  loud  cry.  Martial,  ihid.^  hence  Nauticus  damor^  the 
cries  or  shouts  of  the  mariners,  Virg^  jEn.  iiL  128.  v.  140. 
Lucan.  ii.  688. 

Before  a  fleet  (CLASSIS)  set  out  to  sea,  it  was  solemnly 
reviewed  {lustrata  est)  like  an  army,  Cic.  PkiL  xii.  3. ;  prayers 
were  made  and  victims  sacrificed,  Z/tz;.  xxix.  27.  xxxvi.  42. 
Appidn.  Bell.  Civ.  v.  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  118.  v.  772.  St/,  xvii.  48. 
The  auspices  were  consulted,  Vol.  Max.  i.  Hor.  Epod.  x.  1. 
16f  24.,  and  if  any  unlucky  omen  happened,  as  a  person 
sneezing  on  the  left,  or  swallows  alighting  on  the  ships,  &c. 
the  voyage  was  suspended,  Poljian.  iii.  10.    Frontin.  i.  12.    ^ 

The  mariners,  when  they  set  sail  or  reached  the  harbour, 
decked  the  stem  with  garlands,  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  418.  G.  i.  303. 
There  was  great  labour  in  launching  {in  dediicendo)  the 
ships,  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  397-;  for  as  the  ancients  seldom  sailed  in 
winter,  their  ships  during  that  time  were  drawn  up  {siibducta) 
on  land,  Horat.  Od.  i.  4.  2.,  Virg.  JEn.  i.  555.,  and  stood  on 
the  shore,  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  135.  177* 

They  were  drawn  to  sea  by  ropes  and  levers  (vectibu$\ 
with  rollers  placed  below  {cylindris  lignisque  teretibus  et  ration 
dis  sidff'ectiSf  called  Palanges,  vel  -g^,  Ctes.  B.  C.  ii.,  or  Scu- 
TULiE,  Und.  III.  ^4.y  and  according  to  some,  lapsus  rotarum ; 
but  others  more  properly  take  this  phrase  for  rota  labenteSf 
wheels,  Virg.  JEn.  ii.  236. 

Archimedes  invented  a  wonderful  machine  for  this  purpose, 
called  Helix.  Atheti.  y%  Plutarch,  in  Marcell.  —  SiL  Ital. 
xiv.  352. 

Sometimes  ships  were  conveyed  for  a  considerable  space  by 
land,  Liv.  xxv.  1 1.  Sil.  xii.  441.  Suet.  Cat.  47*9  -and  for  that 
purpose  th^y  were  sometimes  so  made,  that  they  might  be 
taken  to  pieces,  Curt.  viii.  10.  Justin,  xxxii.  3.,  a  practice 
still  in  use.  Augustus  is  said  to  have  tratlsported  some  ships 
from  the  open  sea  to  the  Ambracian  gulf  near  Actium,  on  a 
kind  of  wall  covered  with  the  raw  hides  of  oxen,  Dio.  1.  12. 
in  like  manner  over  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  Id.  Ii.  5.  Strobe 
viii.  335.  So  Trajan,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris,  Id, 
xhriii.  28.  '  ' 

/  The  signal  for  embarking  was  given  with  the  trumpet 
Lucan.  ii.  690.  They  embarked  {conscendebant)  in  a  certain 
ordep,  the  mariners  first  and  then  the  soldiers,  Liv.  xxu.  25. 
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xiui.  16.    They  also  sailed  in  a  certain  order,  Virg.  JEn^  v:. 
833.9  the  light  vessels  usually  foremost,  Jlhen  the  fleet  or  ships 
of  war,  and  after  them  the  ships  of  burden.     But  this  order 
was  often  changed,  Liv^  passim. 

When  they  approached  the  place  of  their  destination,  they 
were  very  attentive  to  the  objects  they  first  saw,  in  the  same 
manner  as  to  omens  at  their  departure,  Virg.  JEn*  m.  537* 
Iav.  xxix.  27*  XXX.  25.        ' 

*  When  they  reached  the  shore  {terrain  appukrunt)^  and 
landed  (eaposuerunt)  the  troops,  prayers  and  sacrifipes  again 
were  made,  Liv.  xxxvii.  14.  47*  ^ 

If  the  country  was  hostile,  and  there  was  no  proper  har-; 
bour,  they  made  a  naval  camp  {castra  navalia  vel  nautica\  and 
drew  up  their  ships  on  land  {subducebant\  Li  v.  xxx.  9,  10. 
xxiii.  28.  Caes.  B.  G.  iv.  21.  They  did  so,  especially  if  they 
were  to  winter  there,  Liv.  xxxvi.  45.  xxxviii.  8.  But  if  they 
were  to  remain  only  for  a  short  time,  the  fleet  was  -stationed 
in  some  convenient  place  {ad  anchoram  stabat^  vel  in  staiicne 
ienebatur)^  not  far  from  land,  lAv.  xxxi.  23.  xxxvii.  15.  xxiv. 
17.     Cos.  B.  a  iii.  6.  iv.  21.     B.  Alex.  -25. 

Harbours  (PORTUS)  were  most  strongly  fortified,  espe-' 
'cially  at  the  entrance  (adiius  vel  introitus ;  os,  >astium,'rjA 
yauces)f  Virg.  ^n.  i.  404.  Cic.  et  Liv.  The  two  sides  of 
which,  or  the  piers^  were  called  CORNUA,  Cic,  Ait.  ix.  14. 
Lucan.  ii.  615.  706.,  or  BRACHIA,  Plin.Ep.  vi.  31.  Suei. 
Claud.  20.  Liv.  xxxi.  26.;  on  the  extremities  were  erected  bulr 
warks  and  toners,  Vitrtfo.  v.  1 1.  There  was  usually  dso  a 
4vatch-tower  (Pharos,  plur.  •{),  Ibid.,  witli  lights  to  direct 
the  course  of  ships  in  the  night-time,  as  at  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  Cas.B.C.  'iii.uk.  Plin.  xxxvi.  12.,  at  Ostia  and  Rar 
venna,  Ibid.^  at  Caprese,  Brundusium,  and  other  places,  Sueti 
Tib.  74.  Col.  46*  Stat.  Sylv.  iii.  5. 100.  A  chain  somedmjes 
was  drawn  across  as  a  barrier  or  boom  {claustrum\  Frontin. 
Stratagem,  i.  5,  6. 

'•  Harbours  were  naturally  formed  at  the  mouths  of  rivers; 
hence  the  name  of  Ostia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  Serv. 
ad  Virg.  JEn.  v.  281.  Liv.  \.  33.  xxvL  19.  ^  Dionys^  jil.  45, 
Ovid  calls  the  seven  mouths  of  the  Nilc^  septem  PoBTps, 
Her.  xiv.  107.     Amor.  ii.  13.  10. 

Harbours  made  by  art  {mmu  vel  arte\  were  called  Cotho- 
N£S,  vel  -NA,  'Onm^  Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^n.  i.  431.     Festus. 

Adjoining  to  the  harbour  were  docks^(NAVALIA,  -iitm)^ 
where  the  dbips  were  laid  up  {subducta\  careened  and  refitted 
{refecta)y  Cic.  Q^  ii.  17.  Liv.  xxxvii.  10.  Cas.B^'C.  ii. 
8,  4.  Virg.  iv.  593.  Ovid.  Amor.  ii.  9. 21.  , 
•  Fleets  about. t^  engage  were  arranged  in  a  manner  similar 
to  armies  on  land.    Certain  ships  were  placed  in  the  centre 

{media 
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{media  acies)^  othen  in  the  right  wing  {dextrum  comu\  and 
others  in  the  left;  some  as  a  reserve  {subsidiOf  naoes  sulh 
Sidiari€e)j  Hirt.  de  Bell.  AL  10.  Liv.  xxxvii.  23. 29.  xxxvi.  44. 
We  find  them  sometimes  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  a 
JbrcepSf  and  a  circle^  Polyb,  i.  Pob/an.  iii.  Tkucyd.  ii.,  but 
most  frequently  of  a  semicircle  or  half-moon,  VegeL  iv.  45. 
SiL  xiv.  370.     . 

Before  the  battle,  sacrifices  and  prayers  were  made  as  on 
land ;  the  admiral  sailed  round  the  fleet  in  a  light  galley  {nam 
dduaria),  and  exhorted  the^  men. 

The  soldiers  and  sailors  made  ready  {se  expediebant)  fer 
action ;  they  furled  the  sails  and  adjusted  the  rigging ;  for  they 
never  chose  to  fight  but  in  calm  weather,  Liv.  xxvi.  39. 

A  red  flag  was  displayed  from  the  admiral's  ship,  a^  a  signal 
to  ennffe.  The  trumpets  in  it  and  all  the  other  ships  were 
toondea,  Sil,  xiv.  372.,  and  a  shout  raised  by  all  the  crew%. 
Ijucan.  iii.  540.    Dio.  xlix.  9. 

The  combatants  aideavoured  to  duable  or  sink  the  ships  of 
the  enemy,  by  sweeping  oiBT  {detergendo)  the  oars,  or  bjr 
striking  them  with  their  beaks,  chiefly  on  the  sides,  Dio- 1-29. 
They  grappled  with  them  by  means  of  certain  madiiiies 
.called  crows  (COR VI),  iron  hands  or  hooks  (fsri^jb  manus^ 
Liican.  iii.  ^5.,  drags  or  gnqspling  irons^  (harpaoonss,  l  & 
asseres  ferreo  unco  prafian),  &c.  and  fought  as  on  land,  Wcr. 
iL  2.  Uv.  xxvL  39.  xxx«  10.  Cces.  B.  6.  U  52.  Curt  it.  9. 
Lucan.  xi.  712.  Dio.  xxxiz.  43.— -xlix.  1.  3^  &c.  They 
sometimes  also  ^nployed  fire-ships»  Hiri*  B.  Alex.  J  I.9  ^ 
threw  firebrtods,  and  pots  fiiU  cxf  ooak  and  sulphur,  with 
various  other  omnbustiUes,  Stwppea  J^Lamma  mamf  tdapt 
volatile  ferrwn  spargitur^  Virg.  ^n.  viiL  694.,  whidi  were  ^ 
suocessraUy  employeid  by  Augustas  at  the  battle  of  Actiom^ 
that  most  of  Antony's  fleet  was  thereby  destroyed^  Dio.  I  ^9. 
34»  35*  Hence  Vix  una  sospes  ndvis  ab  ignihusj  Horat 
Od.  i.  37-  13. 

In  sieges  they  joined  vessels  together,  and  erected  on  them 
various  engines,  Curt.  iv.  13.  Lvo.  xxiv.  34.  xxvi.  2^.  C^ 
B*  C.  iii.  34.,  or  sunk  vessels  to  block  up  their  harbours,  JM^ 
et  Im.  xxxv«  11. 14. 

The  ships  of  the  victorious  fleets  when  they  returned  hom^ 
iiad  their  prows  decked  with  laurel,  and  resounded  #ith 
triumphant  music,  Dio.  IL  5. 

The  prizes  dis^buted  after  a  vicCorv  at  sea  were  much  the 
Mine  as  on  knd.  (See  p.  354.j[  Abo  naval  punisbaientS) 
pa^and  provisimis,  &c.  Lio.  xxiii,  21.  48^ 

The  trading  vessels  of  the  ancients  were  in  general  moA 
ioSmor  in  size  to  those  of  the  modems.  Ckero  ^^0x16^ 
a  nomber  <tf  ships  of  burden,  m»ie  of  which  was  bdow  SOOO 
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muKfkar^t  {quorum  minor  nuUa  erat  duim  nuUium  amfhtn^my, 
^«  e.  abont  fiftynux  ton^  whidi  he  seemft  to  have  thought  a 
large  ship,  Cic»  FanwsL  15.  There  wore,  however^  some 
ships  of  eoormons  bulk.  One  built  fay  Ptolemy  is  said  to 
have  been  280  cubits,  i.  e.  420  feet  lonff,  and  another  300 
feet;  the  tonnage  of  the  former  71^29  and  of  the  latter,  Sld7» 
AUemrus.  llie  ship  which  broueht  from  Egypt  the  great 
obelisk  that  stood  in  the  Circus  of  the  Vatican  in  the  time 
of  Calttda,  besides  the  obelisk  itself  had  120,000  tnodii  of 
lentes,  lentiles,  a  kind  of  pulse,  for  ballast,  about  1138  ton^ 
PUn.  xtL  40.  s.  76. 


CUSTOMS  OF  THE  ROMANS. 


I.  THE  ROMAN  DRES& 

rjPHE  distinguishing  part  of  ^e  Roman  dress  was  the 
.  TOGA  oi  gown,  as  that  of  the  Greeks  was  the  Pallium^ 
Suet*  Aug.  98.,  and  of  the  Gauls,  Bracae^  breeches,.  Suet* 
JuL  80.  Claud.  15.  Plin,  Epist.  iv»  11.,  whence  the  Romans 
were  called  GENS  TOGATA,  Virg.  JEn.  i.  286.  Suet. 
Jug.  40.,  or  TOGATI,  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  46.  Verr.  i.  29.  ii.  62. 
Ond*  i.  24.   iiL  1 1.    SaUust.  Jug.  21.    Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  20.,  and 

'  the  Greek%  or  in  general  those  who  were  not  Romans, 
PALUATI,  Suet.  Qes.  4.  8.  Cic.  Rabir.  Post.  9.  Phil.  y.  5.^ 
jKod  Gallia  Cisalpinay  when  admitted  into  the  rights  of  citizens^ 
was  called  Tooata,  Cic.  PhiU  viii.  9.  Hence  also  FabuUe 
TogaUe  et  PaUiata.  (See  p.  325.)  As  the  toga  was  the  robe 
'^  peace,  t<^ati  is  often  opposed  to  armati^  Liv.  iii.  10.  50. 
iv.  10.  Cic.  Csecin.  15.  On.  i.  23.  Pis.  3. ;  and  as  it  was 
chiefiy  worn  in  the  city,  {ibiy  sc  rure,  nulla  necessitas  togte^ 
Plb.  Ep.  T.  6.)  it  is  sometimes  opposed  to  Rustici,  Plm. 
vi  SO. 

The  Romans  were  particularly  careful  in  foreign  countries 
always  to  appear  dressed  in  the  toga,  Cic.  Rabir.  10.,  but  this 

,  was  not  alwavs  done.  Some  wore  the  Greek  dress ;  a^  Scipio 
in  Sicily,  Tac.  Ann.  ii,  59.  So  the  Emperor  Claudius  at' 
Naples,  Dio.  Ixvi.  6. 

The  TOGA  (a  tegendo,  quod  corpus  tegaty  Varro,)  was  a 
loose  {laxa)  flowing  (Jtuitans)  woollen  robe,  which  covered 
the  whole  body,  round  and  close  at  the  bottom  (ab  imo)^  but 
open  at  the  top  down  to  the  girdle  {ad  cincturam)^  without 
sfeeves ;  so  that  the  right  arm  was  at  liberty,  and  the  left,  sup- 
p<Mrted  a  part  {lacinia^  a  flap  or  lappet)  of  the  taga^  which  was 

drawn 
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.drawn  up  {sttbducebattn-)  and  thrown  back  over  the  left  sEonl- 
^der,  and  thus  focmed  what  was  called  SINUSy  a  fold  or 
cavity  upon  the  breast,  in  which  things  might  be  carried,  IHin, 
XV.  18.  Gell,  iv.  IS.,  and  with  whi(£  the  face  or  head  might 
be  covered,  St4el,  Jul*  82.  Liv.  viii.  9.  Hence  Fabius,  the 
Roman  ambassador,  when  he  denounced  war  in  the  senate 
of  Carthage,  is  said  to  have  poured  out  {sinum  effudisse\  Liv. 
xxi.  18.,  or  shaken  out  the  lap  of  his  toga  (excussisse  iogde 
gremium),  Fior.  ii.  6.  Dionysius  says  the  form  of  the  toga  was 
semicircular,  iii.  61.    > 

The  toga  in  latter  times  had  several  folds,  but  anciently 
few  or  none  {veteribus  mdli  sinus)^  Quinctilian.  xi.  8.  These 
folds,  when  collected  in  a  knot  or  centre,  Virg.  JEn,  i.  324., 
were  called  UMBO,  which  is  put  for  the  toga  itself,  Pers. 
v.  33. 

When  a  person  did  any  work,  he  tucked  up  {siwcingebat)  his 
toga^  and  girded  it  {astringebat)  round  him  :  Hence  Acdngere 
se  operi  vel  ad  qpus^  or  oftener,  in  the  passive,  accingij  to  pre- 
pare, to  make  ready.     See  p.  67. 

'  -  The  toga  of  the  rich  and  noble  was  finer  and  larger  (^axiofj 
than  of  the  less  wealthy,  HoraL  EpocL  iv.  8.    Epist.  i.  18.  30. 
A  new  ^ga  was  called  P£Xa,  when  old  and  thread-bare^  trrtOj 
'  Id.  £p.  i.  95.     Martial  iL  44.  58. 

The  Romans  were  at  great  pains  to  adjust  (componere)  the 
toga^  that  it  might  sit  properly  (ne  impar  disstderet)^  and  not 
draggle  {nee  de^ieret\  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  77«  i.  3.  31.  EfMst. 
i..]L.  95.     Qumctil.  xi.  3.     Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  9.        . 

Tlie  form  6f .  the  toga  was  different  at  different  times.  He 
Bomans  at  firbt  Jbad  no  other  dress,  GM.  vii.  12.  It  was  then 
straight  {arcia)\x!kA  close ;  it  covered  the  arms  and  came  down 
to  the  feety  QtdnctiL  Ibid,   •  • 

.  The  toga  was  at  first  worn  by  women  as  well  as  men.  Bat 
afterwards  matrons  wore  a  different .  robe,  called  STOLA, 
ynth  a  broad,  border  or  fringe  {limbus),  called  INSTITA, 
Horat.  ^«  i.  2.  29.,  reaching  to  the  feet,  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  u  32. 
TibuU.  L  7*  7^*  (whence  instita  is  put  for  tnatronaf  Ovid.  Art. 
Am.  ii.  600.)  and  also,  as  some  say,  when  they  went  abroad, 
a  Moose  outer,  robe  thrown  over  the  stola  like  a  surtout,  a 
mantle,  or  cloak,  called  PALL  A,  or  Peplus^  Hor;  ib.  99, 
But  the  old  scholiast  on  Horace  makes  paUa.  here  the  same 
with  instita^  and  calls  it  Peripodium  wd  Ttauae  pallium. 
Some  think,  tliat  this  fringe  constituted  the  only  distinction 
between  the  stola  and  toga*  It  is  certain^  however,  that  the 
outer  robe  of  a  woman  was  called  Palla,  Virg.  JEn.  i.  648. 
^  xi..576.  {quod  palam  etforis  gerebaturj  Varr.  de  Lat«  Ling, 
iv*  30.)  . 

Courtezans, 
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Couitezans,  and  women  condemned  for  adultery,  were  not 

permitted  to  wear  the  stola ;    hence  called  Togatje^  Hcffat: 

Sat.  i.  2.  82.     Jteoen,  ii.  70.     Martial,  ii.  39.    tI.  64.     x.  52. 

Cic.  PhiL  ii,  ]  8.,  and  the  modesty  of  matrons  is«  called  Stdatus 

pudar^  Mart.  i.  36.  8. 

There  was  a  fine  robe  of  a  circular  form  worn  by  women, 
called  Cyclas,  -^dis,  Juvenal,  yi.  258.     Suet  Cal.  52. 

None  but  Roman  citizens  were  permitted  to  wear  the  U^a  ; 
and  banished  persons  were  prohibited  the  use  of  it,  P/m.  Episl. 
iv;  11,  Hence  toga  is  put  for  the  dignity  of  a  Roman,  Horatj 
Od.  iii.  5.  10. 

The  colour  of  the  ti^a  wad  white,  and  on  festivals  they 
usually  had  one  newly  cleaned,  Ooid,  Trist.y.  5.  7.;  hence 
they  were  si(id  Festas  (sc*  dies)  ajlbati  oelebraref  Horat.  Sat. 
ii.  2.  61. 

Candidates  for  offices  wore  a  tcga  whitened  by  the  fuller^. 
ToQA  Candida.    Seep.'79-       n 

The  toga  in  mourning  was  of  a  black  or  dark  colour,  TOGA' 
PULL  A  vel  atra ;   hence  those  in  mourning  were  called 
PyikLATi,  Suet.  Aug.  44.    Juvenal,  iii.  213.,   or  Atrati,    Cic. 
Vat.  12.      But  those  were  also  called  Ptdlati,   who  wore  a^ 
great*coat  {lacefma)  instead  of  the  toga^  Suet.  Aug.  40.,  or  a. 
mean  ragged  dress,  PUn.  Epist.  vii*  17-9  as  the  vulgar  or  poor 
people  {puUatus  circulus^  vel  turba  ptdlata\    Quinctil.  ii.  12. 
vi.  4.        . 

#  _ 

The  mourning  robe  of  women  was  called  RICINIUM,  vel 
-NUS,  vel  RfCA  {quod  post  tergum  rejiceretur),  which  covered 
the  head  and  shoulders,  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  23.,  or  Mavortes,  -is,. 
vel'-TA,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  i.  268.  Isid.  xix.  25.  They  seem: 
to  have  had  several  of  these  above  one  another,  that  they 
might  throw  them  into. the  funeral  piles  of  their  husbands  and 
friends^  The  Twelve  Tables  restricted  the  number  to  three,. 
Cic.  ibid.  , 

The  Romans  seldom  or  never  appeared  at  a  feast  in  mourn- 
ings Cic.  Vat.  12.,  nor  at  the  public  spectacles,.  Mart.  iv.  2.,- 
nor  at  festivals  and  sacrifices,    Ovid.  Fast.  i.  Id.    Horai.  \u 
2.  60.     Pers.  ii.  40. 

At  entertainments  the  more  wealthy  Romans .  laid  aside  the 
ipgo,  and  put  on  a  particular  robe,  called  Synthesis,  Martial. 
▼•  80.  ii.  46.  iv.  66,,  which  they  wore  all  the  time  of  the. 
Satuntjolioj  because  then  they  were  continually  feasting^  -Mar-- 
tioLidr.  1.141.  Senec.  Epist.  18.'  Hero  wore  it  (sj^ntkesina, 
ac.  vestis)  in  common,  Sttet.  51. 

Magbtrates  and  certain  priests  wore  a  toga  bordered  with 

purple    {limbo  purpur0O  •  circumdata)^   h^nce    called   TOGA 

x*R^TEXTA  ;   as*  the  superior   magistrates,  ^  Cic.  Bed.  in . 

'Sen.  5.    Liv.  xxxiv.  7«    Juvenal,  x.  99.  ;    the  Pontifice^t   ^he . 

Augurs, 
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Augurs,  CicSexL  69*;  the  Decemviri  sacris /aciundiSf  liv. 
xxYii.  39,  &c*  and  even  private  persons  when  they  ^di^ited 
games,  Cic.  Pis.  4. 

Generals  when  they  triumphed  wore  an  embroidered  togOf 
called  picTA  vel  palmata,  Martial,  vii.  2.  7« 

Young  men,  till  they  were  seventeen  years  of  age,  and 
young  women/  till  they  were  married,  also  wore  a  gown 
bordered  with  purple,  TOGA  PRiETEXTA,  Liv.Tam.1. 
Cic.  Verr.  i.  44.  Cat.  ii.  2.  Propeti.  iv.  12.  33.,  whence  diey 
were  called  PRiETEXTATI,  Liv.  xxii.  57.  Cic.  MurofL  5. 
jSk^.  Aug.  44*  94.  Hence  anricitia  prateaiata,  i.  e.  a  teneris 
annisj  formed  in  youth.  Martial,  x.  20:  But  verba  prtttextata 
u  put  for  obsccgfiOy  Suet'  Vesp.  22.  {quod  nubentibiis;  depoatii 
pfwtextit^  atrndtitudinepueronmobscoenacliwiareTUurj  Festus), 
6ell.  iKs  10.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  i.,  and  mares  pratextati^  for 
impudici  rel  corrupti^  JuvenaL  ii.  1 70. 

Under  the  emperors  the  U^a  was  in  a  great  measore 
disused,  unless  by  clients  whm  they  waited  {officivm  JadAaaA) 
on  their  patrons,  Sutt.  Aug.  60.  Martial.  \.  109.  ii.  ^7. 
X.  74.  3.  Scholiast,  in  Jtcoenal.  x.  45. ;  and  orators,  hence 
called  T(^ati^  enrobed,  Senec.  de  Constant.  9.  Tacit.  Annai. 
xi.  7. 

Boys  likewise  wore  an  hollow  golden  ball  or  boss  (AUREA 
BULLA),  which  hung  from  the  neck  on  the  breast;  as  some 
think  in  the' shape  ot  a  heart,  to  prompt  them  to  wisdom; 
according  to  others  round,  willi  the  figure  of  a  heart  engraved 
on  it,  Cic.  Ver.  \.  58.  et  Ascon.  in  loc.  Liv.  xxvi.  6.  FUai* 
Bud.  iv.  4.  127.  Macrcb.  Sat.  i.  6.  The  sons  of  freed  men 
and  poorer  citizens  used  only  a  leathern  boss  {bulla  scort^y^ 
ngmun  de  paupere  loro\  JuvenaL  v.  165.  Plin.  xxxiiL  1* 
&6ses  were  also  used  as  an  ornament  for  belts  or  girdH 
Virg.  Mil.  xii.  942. 

Yomig  men  usually  when  they  had  completed  the  seven* 
teentfa  year  of  their  age,  laid  aside  {pondnint  vel  depowM) 
the  toga  prtetexta^  and  put  on  {sumtbant  vel  induebani)  Ae 
manly  gown  (TOGA  VIRILIS),  called  Tt^a  puba,  Ck. 
Att.  V.  20.  ix.  19.,  because  it  was  purely  white;  and  libesAt 
Odd.  Trid.  iv.  10.  28.  Fast.  iii.  777-»  because  they  weit  theft 
freed  from  the  restraint  of  masters,  and  allowed  greater  liberty 
Pers.  V.  30. 

The  ceremony  of  changing  the  toga  was  performed  (M^ 
mutabatur^  Hor.  Od.  i.  36.  9.)  with  great  solemnilir  before  m 
images  of  the  LareSy  Propert  iv.  132.,  to  whom  the  iuib^*^ 
consecrated  {laribus  donata  pependit)^  Pers^  ibid.,  somedinei 
in  the  Capitol,  VaL  Max.  v.  4.  4.,  or  they  immediately  went 
thither,  or  to  some  temple^  to  pay  diar  dcfvotioos  to  the  gods, 

Sua.  Ootid.  2. 

The 
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The  usual  time  of  tbe  year  for  assuming  the  U^a  wilts  was 
at  the  feasts  of  Bacchus  in  March^  {LiberalibuSf  xiL  Kal.  Aprm 
Cic*  Att.  vi.  1.)  Ond.  Fast  iii.  771.     ' 

Then  the  young  man  was  conducted  by  his  fiither  or 
principal  relation  to  the  Forums  accompanied  by  his  friends^ 
Cic.  Jit.  ix.  22.  Aug.  2%.  Suet.  Ner.  1.  Tib.  54.  (whose 
attendance  was  called  Officium  solenne  Toois  yiBius,  Su$t. 
Cjtaud.  2.  Ptin.  J^pist.  i.  9.)  and  there  reconunended  to  some 
eminent  orator,  whom  he  should  study  to  imitate^  Cic.  Am*  1« 
Tacit.  Ordt.  34.9  whence  he  was  said  Forum  aitingm  yd  m 
Jbnm  vtmrcf  when  he  bwan  to  attend  to  public  bwdneH^ 
(Jbremia  stipendia  mispictSatUTf)  Senee.  Contr.  t.  6.  Cic* 
Fani.  y.  8.  xiii.  lOt  xv.  16.  This  was  called  Dies. toga 
viriliSf  Suet  Aug.  66.  Cal«  IS.  Claud.  2*,  or  Dies  Orodmif 
Suet.  Tib.  54.,  and  the  conductmg  of  one  to  the  ibrum^ 
TIROCINIUM,  Id.  Aug.  26.  CaL  10.;  the  young  men 
were  called  TIRONES,  young  or  raw  soldiers,  because  then 
they  Aral  bc^an  to  serve  in  the  army,  Cic.  PkU.  xi.  15« 
JRim.  viL  3.  Suet.Net\1.  Z»fi;«xl.S5.  Hence  Tino  is  put 
for  a  learner  or  novice,  Cic.  Orat.  L  5U  Ponere  tirocinium^ 
to  lay  aside  the  character  of  a  learner,  and  give  a  proof  of  one's 
parts;  to  be  past  his  noviciate^  Liv.  xlv.  37* 

When  all  the  formalities  of  this  day  were  finished,  the 
friends  and  dependants  of  the  family  were  invited  to  a  feast, 
and  small  presets  distributed  among  them,  called  SPOIU 
TUL^  PUn.  Ep.  X.  117}  US-  The  emperors  on  thioit 
occasion  used  to  give  a  largess  to  the  people,  (CONGIARIUM, 
eo  called  firom  congiuSf  a  measure  of  liquids,)  Suet.  Tib.^  54L 
Tacit.  AmaL  iiL  29. 

Servius  appointed,  that  those  who  assumed  the  toga  virilis 
sifadttld  send  a  certain  coin  to  the  temple  of  Youth,  Diomfs. 
iv.  15. 

Parents  and  guardians  permitted  young  men  to  assume 
(dedHinf)  the  t^a  tkiikj  sooner  or  later  dian  the  age  of 
seventeen,  as  they  judged  proper,  Cuu  Att.  vL  1.  Suet. 
Aug.  8.  Cat.  10.  CU  43.  Ner.  7* ;  under  the  emperors, 
when  they  had  completed  the  fourteenth  year,  TacU.  Amu 
xii.  41.  xiii.  15.  Before  this  they  were  considered  as  part  of 
the  fiunily  (pars  doimiAs\  afterwaxds  of  the  state  {reipubUea!)^ 
Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ.  13. 

Young  men  of  rank,  after  putting  on  the  togm  virilk, 
commonly  lived  in  a  separate  house  from  their  parents,  Suet, 
lib.  15.  Domit.  2.  It  was,  however,  customary  for  them,  as 
a  mark  of  modesty,  during  the  first  whole  year,  to  keep 
{cohibere)  their  right  arm  within  the  tqgih  Cic.  CoeL  5.,  and  in 
their  exercises  in  ukeCampus  Martius  never  to  e^iose  themselves 
^ite  mksA^  as  men  come  to  maturity  sometimes  did^  Ibid. 

The 
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The  ancient  Romans  had  no  other  clothing  bat  the  toga^ 
Gell.  yii.  12.  In  imitation  of  whom,  Cato  used  often  to  go 
dressed  in  this  manner,  and  sometimes  even  to  sit  on  the  tri~ 
bunalj  when  prastor,  {campestri  sub  toga  czncius%  Ascon.  in  Cic 
Yal.  Max.  iii.  6,  7*  Hence  Exigua  togaCatoniSf  Hat.  £p.  i. 
19. 13.,  kirfhf  Lucan.  ii.  886.,  because  it  was  straight  {arcta)  and 
coarse  {crassa  vel  pinguis),  Horat  Sat.  i.  8.  15.  JavenaJ.  ix« 
28.  Martial,  iv.  19.  Nor  did  candidates  for  offices  wear  any 
thing  but  the  toga.     See  p.  79. 

Tne  Romans  afterwards  wore  below  the  toga  a  white  wool* 
len  vest  called  TUNICA,  which  came  down  a  little  below  the 
Jknees before,,  and  to  the  middle  of  the  1^  behind,  QmnetiL 
xi.  S.'1S8.,  at  first  without  sleeves.  Tunics  with  sleeves, 
(CHiRODOTiB  vel  tunica  manicata\  or  reaching  to  the  ancles 
.{/alares);  were  reckoned,  efieminate,  Cic»  Cat,  ii.  10.  Vhg, 
JEn;  ix.  616*.  GelL  vii.  12.  But  under  the  emperors  these 
came  to  be  used  with  fringes  at  the  bands  {aimaniisjanbriat€e\ 
from  the  example  of  Caesar,  Suet.  Jul.  Ab.^  longer  or  shorter 
according  to  fiincy,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  2.  25.  Prop.  iv.  2.  28. 
Those  who  wore  them  were  said  to  be  Makuleati,  Suet. 
Gi/.  52. 

The  tunic  was  fastened  by  a  girdle  or  belt  (CINGULUM, 
cinctusy  -usl  ZONA  vel  Balteus)  aoout  the  waist  to  keep  it  tight, 
whidualso  served  as  a  purse  {pro  marsupio  vel  crwnend\  in 
which  they  kept  their  money,  Gell.  xv.  2.  Plaut.  Merc.  v.  2. 
84.  Suet.  Vit.  16.  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  2.  40. ;  hence  incinctus  tuni^ 
cam  mercatar,  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  675.  The  purse  commonly  huiig 
firom.  the  neck,  Phtut.  True,-  iii.  2.  7*9  and  was  said  decoUdsse^ 
when  it  was  taken  off;  hence  decoUare^  to  deceive,  Id.  cap.  iii. 

1.37. 

.  It  was  also  thought  efieminate  to  appear  abroad  with  the 
tunic  slackly  or  carelessly  girded :  hence  the  saying  of  Sylla 
ooncermng  Caesar  to  the  Optimates^  who  interceded  for  his 
life,  Ut  male  pbjecinctum  puerum  cavsremt,  Suet.  Jul.  46. 
Dio.  43.  43.  For  this  also  Maecenas  was  blamed,  Senec.  Ep. 
14.  Hence  cinctuSf  praeiftctus  and  succinctus,  are  put  for.ta* 
dustrimy  expeditus  vel  gnavusj  diligent^  active,  clever,  Herat. 
Sal.  i.  5,.  6.  iL  6.  107.>  because  they  usod  to  gird  the.  tunic 
\fhen  at  work.  Id.  Sat.  ii.  8.  10.  Ovid.  Met.  vi.  59.,  and  Di^ 
ductus  for  inerSi  nuMiSy  ignavus;  thus,  Discinctus  nepos,  a  difr- 
splute  spendthrift,  Hor.  Epod.  i.  34.  So  Peis.  iii.  31.  Disdndi 
4fri9  Virg.  ^n.  viii.  724.,  e£feminate  or  simply  ungirt;  for 
t&  Africans  did  not  use  a  girdle,  Sil.  iii.  236.  Pldut.  Posn.  v^ 
2.48. 

<  Tlie  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  used  the  girdle  at.hoine 
or  in  private ;  hence  discincti  -ludere^  i.  e.  domi^  with  their 
tuniis  ungirt,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  1.  73,;  discwcta/pte  inotia  natuSf 

8  formed 
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fonnad  for  soft  rmcmi  OoUL  Amor.  L  9.  41. ;  ftr  UMy  ntf  «r 
wore  the  Aigfa  at  Dome^  but  airimdreiB  (vestMs^'dcmestif^a^  ve} 
vestimefUa)y  Saet  Aug.  7^.  <  Vit.  8.  Cta  de  Fiiu  ii.  24.  f  liii^ 
£p«  Y.  6.^  Hence  tbe  #6|e»  and  other  things  which  they 
wore  only  abroad  wew  caUed  FOREKSIA,  Suet.  Aug.  U. 
Cal.  17.,  or  VwnTua  roaxKstSy  Cmt.  Udd^  and.VBSTUCXMTA 
F0SSK8IA,  Cbbm^  KiL  45.  5. 

Tbe  tunic  wai  worn  by  women  as  well  as  men ;  but  that 
of  the  former  always  came  down  to  their  feet»  and.ooverted 
their  arms,  JuvenoL  vu  446.  Horet.  S.  1,  2.  95«  99.  .  They 
also  used  girdles  both  before  andafter  raarciage^  JtaAc^  in 
CmouLUM  ;<  MartiaL  xiv.  151.     Omd.  Amor.  i.  7*  4y$.  .  > 

The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  used  a  belt  Mboltft^ 
toga.    But  this  {K>ittt  is  strongly  contested.  •    , 

Young  men,  wb^  thev  assumed  the  toga  virUis,  apd  wobbmh^ 
when  theyw^e  tparried,  received  from  their  parenls.  a  tunic 
wrought  in  a  particular:  mUnner,  called  TUNICA  RECTA^ 
or  Regilla,  >  Fesiusj  Plin.  yiii.  48.  s..  74.  • 

The  senators  ^had  a  broad  stripe  of  purple  (or  rather  two 
ntripeSf  Jascia  reljpiagula^  Varr.de  lat  Ling.  viii.  470  sewed 
on  the  breast  of  their  tunic,  Horai.  Sat.  i.  6.  28.,  called  ,LAr 
TUS  CLAVUS,  Ooid.  Tritt.  iy.  10.  29.  35.,  which  is  some- 
times put  for  tbe  tunic  itself,  Suet.  Jul.  45.,  or  the  digni^.  oi  a 
senator,  Id.  Tib.  35.  -  Claud.  24.  Vesp.  2.  4.  The  JBquite^ 
a. narrow  strqpe,  Anoustus  CLAfus,  VdL  ii.  88.,  called  alsp 
•Pauper  clavus,  Slat.  Silo.  y.  2.  If.^  antim  lumen  purptirit^ 
lb.  jy.'5.  42.  —See  p;  7.  &  25.  i      ^^     .  .  . 

Augustus  granted  to  the  sons  of  soiators  the  right  of 
wtoring  the  lotus  clavus  after  they  assumed  the.  tcga^  virilism 
and  made  them  tribunes  and  prefects  in  the  army;  hencp 
called  Tkibubti  et  Prafecti  LATiCLAyii,  Suel.  Aug.  38.  jVrr. 
26.  Domit.  10.  The  tribunes  chosen  fiom  the  EmiMes  warp 
called  ANOUBTiCLAyH,  Suet.  OA.  10.  GaJb.  10.  They  sctm 
to  have  assumed  the  toga  virilis  and  lalus  davus  on  the. spine 
day,  PUn.  J^.  yiii.  23.     . 

Generals,  in  a  triumph,  wore^  with  the  tcga  picta^  an  em- 
broidered tunic  (tokica  falmata),  Iav.  x.  7* '  MartiaL  yii.  ]. 
Plin.  ix.  36.  s.  60.,  cabled  also  'I\micaJoims9  because  the  noMe 
of  that  god  in  the  Capitol  was  dotfaed  with  it,  Juoenak  x.  39- 
Tunics  of  this  kind  used  to  be'  sent,  by  the  senate  to  foniigi^ 
kiii^  as  a  present,  Uv.  xxviL  4.  xxx..  15.  xxxL  .11.. 

The  poor  people^  who  could  not  purchase  a  togOf.  vN^it 
nothing  but  a  tunie4  hence  called.  Tunicatus  topulus,  H^ 
rat.  Ejf.\.  7. 65.,  or  Tuwicati,  €ic.  in  BulL  ii.  34.  Forelgt^. 
atRomeseem  also  to  have  used  ^same  dress;  (henceAoMo 
tikiieatusu  put^  for  a  Carthaginian,  JHanL  Prnn.  y.  3.  2.)  and 
aUmis,  Id.  Atiiriil.  I  U  213. .  Seme.  Brnk  Vit.  12.;  likiltttse 
gladiaton^  JI|W7i^ 

CO  In 
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'  Ifi^e  'tanatry;  ^p&tsanA  of  foxtiind  wd  c&nk  used  o9if  the 

tcmic^  Jaoenal.  in.  179.  In  winter  tbqr  woro  more  than  one 
lanift.  Augustus  used  four»  Suet  Aug^  82.  . 
*  Under  the  tunic,  the  Romans  wor^  another  woollen  cover- 
ing next  the  skin,  like  our  shirt*  called  INDUSIUM9  or 
SiTBUCULii^  Herat.  Up.  LA.  95.  Suet  tUd.f  and  by  later 
writers,  InteriUa  and  Cdmisia.  Lmen  cLotheft  (vesUs  Une^ 
Pltn.  xS.  6.)  were  not  used  by  the  andent  lUwiMms^  and  are 
seldom  mentioned  in  the  classics.  The  use  of  linen  was  intro* 
duced,  under  the  emperors,  from.  £^gyptt  FUru-Prirf. ;  whence 
Sindoh  vel  wstes  BjfssUue^  fine  linen*  GKrls  wore  a  linoi  vest, 
or  shift,  (^led  Suppaeum  vel  -<g,  Plant.  Rud..i.  3.  91«  La- 
can.  ii.  S63*    Festus. 

,The  Romans,  in  later  aflesy  wore  above  the  Uiga  a  kind  of 
gl«iati*coat,  called  LAGErRNA,  Juoenal.  ix.  29.,  open  before, 
tmd  fastened  with  clasps,  or  buckles,  (FIBUL^  whidi  were 
mucSi  used  to  fasten  all  the  different  parts  of  dress,  Virg.  JE». 
iv.  139.  Ovid.  Met.  viii.  318.,  except  the  toga^)  eqpedaUy  at 
Ae  spectacles,  MattiaL  xiv..  137*9  to  screen  l^em  from  the 
weather,  with  a  covering  for  the  head  and  shoulders,  {capi^ 
fiumj  quod  €qpit  pectas,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  SO.)  called  CUCUL* 
LUS,  Jvtoenal.  vi.  1 18.  329.  MartiaL  xi.  99.  They  lued  to 
lay  dinde  the  lacema  when  the  emperor  entered^  Suet.  Gaud.  6. 
It  was  at  first  used  only  in  the  army,  Paterc.  u.  80.  (kid. 
Fast.  ii»  745.    PfW-  iii*  10. 7«>  but  afterwards  abo  in  the  dty. 

During  the  civil  warsj  when  the  tcga  began  to  be  disiiscJj 

the  lacema  came  to  be  worn  in  place  of  it  to  such  a  d^re^ 

that  Augustus  one  day  seeing  from  his  tribunalt  a  numtar  of 

eltiaens  in  t^  assembly  dressed  in  the  laeema^  {puBati  vel 

hteemoHi)  which  was  commonly  of  a  dark'  colour,  MitriUd. 

xiv.  129.,  repeated  with  indignation,  from  Viigil,  ^  BomoMOi 

'rerum  dominas  gerUemque  togaUmf*   JEku  L  282.,  and  gafe 

ordein  to  the  ediles  not  to  allow  any  one  to  appetf  in  die 

Jimm  or  tircm  in  that  diBB%  Siuiet^  Aug.  40.    It  was  only  used 

by  the  men.  Scholiast,  in  JiwendL  i.  62. ;   and  at  first,  was 

thought  unbecoming  in  the  dktjf  Cie*  PhU.  iL  30.     It  was 

•aommmes  of  various  colours  and  texture^   JvnenuL  i  27. 

'*^.'28.     JtCsr^iof.  ii.  19. 

Similar  to  the  lacema  was  the  L^NA  (x^^vq)»  ^  Grecian 
*«0be  or  mantle  thrown  over  the  jpalUum^  Serv.  std  Vixg*  £&• 
V.  262.  .  Festns,  MartiaL  xiL  36.  xiv.  13.  136, 

The  Romans  bad  another  kind  of  great  coat  oe*sortout, 

irMembling  the  lacema  but. shorter  a^  atraightav  caBed  PS- 

'"NULA,  which  was  worn  abqve  die  tuiuc^  Siiet*  Ner.  48^ 

^  having  likewise  a  liood  {caput  vA  cepitium^  Plin.  sziv*  16»* 

*4«9ed  chiefly  on  jonnieys  aod.in  the  Moagf  de.  AtL  xiiL  M^ 

^Ma.  10,    Seat.  38.   ,^.w.tS..  Senea.  ^8f.,JCQ^»^ 

also  in  the  dty,  Suet.  Cic.  52.   LaUfridi  ilfaw;  Sev^Hf^  mum- 

times 
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tioMs  covered  with  a  roiuth  pilej  or  bab^  for  the  sake  of 
warmth,  called  GAUSAPA,  sing,  et  plur.  vel  -^ ;  Petron*  28. 
Ovid.  Art.  Am.  ii.SOO.  Pers.  v.  4^.,  or  Gausaptna  pcomda^ 
Martial,  vi.  59.  xiv..i.45.  147-9  of  yariqus  colours,  and  com* 
mon  to  men  and  women,  IbicL^  sometimes  siado  of  $ki«% 
ScoRT£^  Festus^  Marital,  xiv.  130. 

The  military  rcjbe  of  the  Romans  wa^s  called  SAGUM, 
an  open  wooilen  ^rment,  which  was  drawn  oyer  the  other 
clothes,  and  fastened  before  with  clasps,  Suet.  Jug.  26.  Sit. 
xm.  531.;  iji  dangerous  conjunctures  worn  also  in  the  city, 
by.  all  except  those  of  consular  dignitjTt  Cic.  Phil.  viii.  11.,  aa 
in  the  Italic  war  for  two  years,  Liv*  BpU.  72,  73.  PaUrc.  ii. 
16.  Dz$iento  sago  dmpasitum  in  mblime  jactare^  to  toss  in  a 
blanket,  Sluf/.  O^^t  2.     Idf^rfiaL  i.  4.  T . 

T^hfi  Romans  wore  neither  stockinffs  nor  breedies,  but  used 
sometimes  to  wrap  their  legs  and  thighs  with  pieces  of  clotb^ 
('FASCIA,  vel  -f o&e^  fillets^  bandS)  or  rollers,.)  named,  from 
the  parts  which  they  covered,  TIBIALIA  and  FEMINALIA 
or  Femoralioj  i.  e.  tegumenta  tibiarum  etfemorum^  Suet.  Aug; 
82.,  similar  to  what  are  mentioned.  jS£otf.XKviii.  42.  LernU 
yi.  10.  xvi.  4.  Exek.jXw.  18.;  use4  first,  probably,  by  persons 
in  bad  health,  Cic^  Brut^  60.  HaraU  Sal.  iL  3.  255.  Quinctii. 
xi«  3.  144«,  afterwards  by  the  delicate  and  effeminate,  Cic,  Au. 
ii.  3.  Har.  Resp.  21.  Suet.  Aug.  82.,  who  likewise  had  mufflers 
to  keep  the  throat  and  neck  warm,  called  FOCALIA  vel 
Pocalef  sing,  (a  faucibus),  Horat.  et  Qjuinctil.  ibid.  Martiak 
IF.  41.  vi.41.  xiv.  142<,used  chiefly  by  orators,  Ibid,  et  Geli. 
id.  9.  Some  used  a  handkerchief  (S  U  DARIUM)  for  that  pur- 
pose, Suet.  Ner.  51. 

Women  used  ornaments  round  their  legs,  {omamenta  circa 
rrlira,)  called  PERISC£LIDE:S,  Horai.  P$.  i.  1 7-  ^^* 

The  Romans  had  various  coverings  for  the  feet  (calceamenta 

vd  tegumenta  pedum^  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  32.)^  but  chiefly  of  two 

kinds.    The  one  (CALCEUS,  wtoSyijum,  a  shoe,)  covered  the 

whole  foot,  somewhat  like  oitr  shoes,  ^and  was  tied  above  with 

a  latchet  or  lace,  a  point  or  strings  (CORRIGIA,  Lokuu  vel 

LiGULA,)  Cic.  de  Divin.  ii.  40.  Martial,  ii.  29.  57*   The  other 

(SOLE  A,  tf-aySoiAioy,  a.  dipper  or  sandal,  quod  solo  pedis  suhji- 

dahtTf  FasTua)  covered  only  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  was 

fiutened  on  with  leathern  thongs  or  strings,  {tef^tibus  habcnis 

vel  obstrigiUie  tdnctCy  Gdl.  iaii«  21.,  ementiSf  Plin.  xxxiv.  6. 

s.  14.)  heUce  called  ViNCUUk,    (Md.  Fast.  ii.  324.    Of  the 

latter  kind  there  were  various  sorts:  CiiEPiDiE,  vel  -dulj^ 

lb.  etc.  Sabir.  Pag.  27.   Horat.  3at,  L  3. 127*  Galucb,  Cic, 

PkiL  iL  80.     Gellf  xiii.  £^1.  JPCi  and  those,  who  wore  them 

were  said  to  be  dimkeatif  (^mmtoS^tm,)  pedibus  itOfcUs^  Tnit* 

Ann.  ii.  5)9. 

c  c  2  The 
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The  Gredci  wore  a  kind  of  shoes  called  PtaJSCASiAt,  Stnec. 
de  Benrf.  vii.  2h 

The  cakei  were  always  worn  with  the  toga  when  a  person 
went  abroad,  Ck.  ibid.  Plin.  Epist.  viL  S.  Suet.  Aug.  ^^. ; 
whence  he  put  them  bff|  (cakeos  et  vestimenia  midivcitj)  and 
put  on  (induebat  vel  inditcebat)  slippers,  when  he  went  on  a 
journey,  Cic  Mil.  10.  Caligula  permitted  those  who  chose, 
to  wear  slippers  in  the  theatre,  Dio.  lis.  7n  as  he  himself  did 
in  public.  Suet.  52. 

Slippers  {soUa)  were  used  at  feasts,  Pkuti.  True  iL4.  IS. 
HiMrat.  Sat.  \\.  8.  77*  Ep.  \.  Id.  15.,  but  they  put  them  off 
when  about  to  eat,  Martial,  iii.  50.  It  was  esteemed  dkuxA* 
nate  for  a  man  to  appear  in  public  in  slippers,  {toleatm^)  Cic 
Han  Re^.  21.  Verr.  v.  SS.  Pis.  €•  Jut*  xxix.  19.  Suet. 
Cal.  32.  Slippers  were  worn  by  women  in  public^  Plant. 
True.  ii.  8. 

The  shoes  of  senators  were  of  a  black  colour,  and  came 
up  to  the  middle  of  their  legs,  Herat.  Sat.  \.  6.  27*  They 
had  a  golden  or  silver  crescent  {luna  vel  limda^  i.  e.  litem  C) 
on  the  top  of  the  foot,  Juvewu.  vii.  192.;  hence  the  shoe  is 
tsatled  bmatapelliSf  Martial,  i.  50.,  and  the  foot  hmatdjtanta. 
Id.  iL  29. '  Tlis  seems  to  have  becni  peculiar  to  Patrician  sena- 
tors, Scholiast,  in  Juoenak ;  hence  it  is  called  Patricia  lunj, 
Stat.  Silv.  T.  2.  28. 

The  shoes  of  w(Mnen  were  generally  white,  Ovid.  Art.  Am. 
m.  27  If  sometimes  red,  scarlet*  or  purple,  {rubrif  mullein  et 
purpurei^)  Pers.  y.  169.  Virg.  Eel.  vit.  32.  ^n.  i.  341.,  y^lew 
{bitei  rd  cereijf  CSatull.  lix.  9*  ftc,  adorned  with  embroiSeiy 
and  pearls,  pardcnlariy  the  upper  leathers  or  upper  parts  fvrt" 
pidiovm  obstraguU)f  nin.  ix.S5.  s.  56. 

Men's  shoes  were  generally  black ;  some  wore  them  scarki 
or  red,  Martial.  iL  29.  8.  as  Julius  Caesar,  Dio.  xliii.  43.,  and, 
e^secially  under  the  emperors,  adorned  with  gold,  sOvcr,  and 
precious  stone%  Pkutt.  Baech.  iL  3.  97*  Senec.  ii.  12.  PUn. 
xxxvii.  2.  They  were  sometimes  turned  up  in  the  pointy  ia 
the  form  of  the  letter  Q  called  Cakei  rtpandi^  ^Cic  de  Nat. 
D.  L30. 

Hie  senators  are  said  to  |lave  us^  four  latdies  to  tie  their 
shoes,  and  plebeians  only  ottf,  bid.  xiz.  34.    Senec.  de  TVath 
'quill'  Anhn.  2.  ' 

The  pec^le  of  ancient  Latium  wore  shoes  of  unwromlit 
leather, {es eario crudo,) called PERONES,  Virg.  JEk.ni.Slk, 
as  did  also  the  Marsi^  Hemleij  and  Vettini,  wto  were  likewise 
clothed '«i  Abk^fJuoenaL  xiv»  195,  &&  It  was  long  before 
d^ey'  l^umed  the  use  of  tanned  leother,  (Alutje  ;  e^  abmhu 
i(of  alum),  quo  peUet  suUgebantur^  ut  moUiotes  Jtermtf)  which 
was  inade  irf'irarioaai^urs,  Mdrtiak  iL  29.  yii.  34. 

The 
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.  The  poor  people  someCimeB  wore  wooden  ahoei  {soUte  Ug^ 
nem)^  wnich  iiaea  to  be  pat  on  persons  oondemned  for  parri- 
cid^  Jbici.  ad  Heren.  I  IS.  de  InvetU.  it.  50. 

Similar  to  tbese^  were  a  kind  of  shoes  worn  by  conntxy 
people^  called  ScutPONXiB,  Cuiode  Be  R.  59.,  with  which  they 
samedmes  struck  one  onother  in  the  fiioe  (os  baitieban()j  Plant. 
Cas.  ii.  8.  59.,  as  courtesans  used  to  treat  their  lovers,  (eosimt- 
Hgan  unidaUo  MtpiiT),  Terent  Eun.  v.  8. 456.  Thus  Om* 
futtle  used  Hercuks,  Id. 

The  shoes  of  the  soldiers  were  called  Cauojb,  sometimes 
diod  with  naQs  (daoit  sufflxa)  —  see  p.  S38.;  of  the  come- 
dians^ SOCCI,  dippers,  often  pot  for  soUa ;  of  the  tragedians^ 
CoTBunm.    See  p.  S26. 

The  Romans  sometimes  used  sods,  or  coverings  for  the 
feet^  made  of  wool  or  goaU*  hafar,  called  UDONES,  MarHal. 
xiv.  140. 

The  Romans,  also^  had  iron  shoes  (Solkjb  V£RII£Jb)  for 
moles  and  horses^  not  fixed  to  the  hoof  with  nails,  as  am<mg 
nsy  but  fitted  to  the  foot,  so  that  th^  might  be  occasionally 
put  on  and  ofl;  CaiuIL  xviiL  26.  met.  Ner.  dO.  Veep.  23. 
Plin.  XXX.  11.  s.  49. ;  sometimes  of  sHver  or  gAd^  {Poppeta 
coe^ux  Neronis  deUcaticribm  jumentis  ntis  soteas  e»  amv  juoqite 
induere\  Id.  xxxiii.  11.  s.  49.    Dio.  Ixii.  28. 

Some  think  that  the  ancients  did  not  use  gloves  (ekiroiAeae 
vel  numic^) ;  but  they  are  mentioned  both  fav  Greek  and  Ro* 
man  writers,  Homer.  Odyss.  24.  PHn.  Ep.  id.  5.,  with  fin«rs 
(ddgitaliOf  -4Mi),  Varr.  R.  R.  L  55.,  and  without  them ;  what 
we  call  miUem. 

The  ancient  Romans  went  with  their  beads  bare  {cttpiir 
aperto\  as  we  see  fit)m  ancient*  coins  and  statues,  except  at 
sacred  rites,  games,  festivals,  on  journey,  and  in  war.  Henoe^ 
of  all  the  honours  decreed  to  Cflssar  by  the  senate^  he  is  said 
to  have  been  chiefly  pleased  with  that  of  dways  wearing  a 
kmrd  crown,  because  it  covered  his  bddness.  Suet.  ML  45. 
which  was  reckcmed  a  deformity  among  the  Romans,  Odd. 
Art.  Jm.i\\.  250.  TacH.  JnnaL  iv.  57.  Suet.  Domit.  18.  Jb- 
txnoL  iv.  38.,  as  among  the  Jews,  2  Kings,  ii.  23. 

They  used,  however,  in  the  dty,  as  a  screen  firom  the  heat 
or  wind,  to  throw  over  their  hesd  the  hqppet  of  their  gown, 
{laeiniam  vel  sinum  toga  in  caput  rgicere,)  which  thev  took  oflF 
when  they  met  any  one  to  whom  they  were  bound  to  shew 
reapettf  as  the  consols,  ftc  Plutarch,  in  Pomp,  et  Qjuest.  Bom. 
la  —  See  p.  102. 

The  Romans  veiled  thdr  heads  at  all  sacred  rites,  but  those 
of  Saturn,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  405.  liv.  i.  26. ;  in  cases 
of  sudden  and  extreme  danger,  Plaut.  Most.  ii.  1.  77*  Petron. 
7*  90. ;  in  grief  or  despair,  as  when  one  was  about  to  throw 
lumsdf  into  a  river^  or  the  lik^  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  S.  87.   Lh.  iv. 

c  c  3  12.   Thus 
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l^.  Thus  Cml^Xj  wlmi  aawisiBfited  hi  the  kenate^koufi^  &ief. 
Ge$^  83* ;  Pooopey  when  dun  ia  Egypt^  Duh  xlii.  4. ;.  Ciss-' 
sus,  when  defeated  by  the  Parthions,  Plutarch* ;  Appitti^  wlia> 
lie  fled  .from  the  Fortaii  Im»  ifL  49.   '  So  criminids,  irben 

.  At:g^»«0  ahd  fettivatft  the  Roman*  wore,  a  wooUeti  cap- 
or  bonnet,  (PILEU^ir  yei  -nm,)  Hofst  £p^  i.  13. 15.  MartiaL 
xi.  7*  xiv.  1.  Saet.  Net.  S7.  .Senec.  Epi^  18.,  whlehwaaalsa 
worn  by  slaves,  hence  called  pileati,  when  made  ^bte,  latu 
Tfjsxr.  16.  >  Phut,  jbnfh.  L  308.,  or  n^  GeU.  vHw  &  (ite  p^  33.) 
whence  pHem  is  put  for  liberty,  Sud.  Tih.  4^  MartioL  n.  48* 
4/,  likewise  by  the  old  and  sicldy,  Ooid.  ArL  AA.  i.  TS3. 

The  Romans  on  journey  used  a  rolmd  cap^  like  a  heimet^ 
(OALERUS,  vel  -urn,)  Virg.  iEn.  tiL  688.,  or  a  broad-brim- 
]]sed  halt  (Pbtabus),  Suet.  Aug.  82.  Hence  petaseHus,  pre<^ 
pared  for  a  journey,  Cic.  Fam.  xv.  17.  Caligula  permitted 
thc^  use  of  a  hat  similar  to  this  in  fhe  theatre^  as  a  sccaen  from 
the  h^t,  Z)/o.lix*  7. 

,  The  woQien  qsed  to  drem  their  hair  in  the  form  of  abdmety 
gr  Galerus,  mixing  fake  hair  {crmesJuU  vel  suppoM)  widi  i^ 
Scholiast.  i%  Juoenai.  vi.  I2(X  **--  So  likewise  wattiofs,  SiL  i* 
4(H-f  who  sometiikes  also  ued  a  cap  of  unvronght  leadier 
(CUDO  vel  ^),  Sil.  vifi.  494.  xvi.  59. 
y  The  head-dress  of  women»  as  well  ai  their  other  attire, 
was  different  at  different  periods.  At  first  it  was  very  simple. 
They  seldom  went  abroad ; .  and,  when  tbey  did,  they  abnost 
s^wiays  had  their  fac^  veiled.  Btt  1»then  riches  and  luxoxy 
increased,  dress  became  with  many  the  chief  ofcgeet  <xf  attoi* 
tiw  % .  heaiotf  a  wdnan'l  tcUette  ud  craam^nts  were  caBed 
MUNDUS  MULIEBRIS,  her  world,  Uo.  xxxiv.  7* 

They  anointed  their  hair  with  the  ridie^t  perfume^  Onim 
M.^  V4  53.  TibulL  tii.  4.  28*»  and;  stoietimes  painted  it,  7i(^ 
i#  9.  43.  Chid..  Asrt,  AuL  ui.  163.  (ccmam  rutilabani  vel  imtfiF^ 
dfil^iU)^  made  it  appear  a  bright. ynoUow^  with  a  certais  ca»* 
position  or  washy  a  tinmum  or  ley,  (limw  vel  -«^,  dnert  rA 
dnere  lixiviif  YaL  Max.  ii.  ] .  5.  Pliti.  xiv.  20.  S^pmii  B^ 
tavd  vel  causticd,  k  e.  sapone^  with  soap»  Martial,  viii.  S3. 2^ 
xiv.  26.  Suet.  Cal.  47*.  Plin.  xxviii.  12.  s.  51.)  bnt  aever 
used  powder,  which  ia  a  tery  late  invention;  first  intzodnccd  in 
France  about  tibe  year  1593. 

The  Roman  women  frizzled  or  curled  their  hair  with  hoi 
irons  {caUdoferro  vel calamistrii  viirabaut^  erispabanty  ^Aimtor'^ 
gtiebant\  Virg.  ^n.  xii.  100.  Cic.  Brut.  75.;  henee  c^ma. 
calanUstrata^  fri^taled  hair,  Cic  Sext.  8«  I^mo  calagdstrkius^ 
by  way  of  contempt,  Cic.  post  red.  in  Sen.  B.  Plaat.  Aniu  in. 
3.  37*9  and  somelimes  raimd  it  to  a  great  height  by  rows  and 
stories  of  curhi,  ^kwenal.  vi.  501.  Hence  Ax»tum  calken-- 
DauJdk  i.  e.  c^iUitim  subdterhmm  vel  .capiUammtum,  Suet. 

CaL 


Fei9r  7n  *P  Jofty  pilQ  of  iUae  hair,  HaraUScft.  i  8.  48^  ^^ 
jfes^  vel  rffM^^spjN^,  4a  a  building,  &<^^  Syh.  i  2*  114^  Cbmr 
in  gradus  fomatOj  inv>  iCodet^  Smty  Ner.  M.  Qmctf.  xiL 
JPtaois  dnHfiwfinfm  v^i  ownrfofttni,  th^  tntnuAg  of  the  lock&or 
ciasb^  ^/^N^niisa  vel  ^ihrri^  the  extrcnddee  dr  ends  of  the  curl% 
CfiGp  Pi5..  IL  .  .«7^^Eii$7ui^  xiii.  1654  The  locka  seem  to  hare 
baw  fished  by  haix  pins  {crinaUs  0cm)f  Propert  iii«  9<  53. 
Di>.  li.  14. 

The  ilaves  who  eawted  in  frizzUog  and  abating  the  haiv 
(in  crine  eon^panendo)  were  called  CINIFLONES  or  Cimcr^ 
nil,  Hor^.  SaL  h  2.  98,,  who  were  in  danger  of  punishment  if 
a  single  lock  was  improperly  placed,  {si  tarns  de  Mopeccaoera& 
crhe  comarum  annubts,  incertd  ncn  bene  Jlsus  acu  /)  the  wUp 
(TaurjUs  i.  e^Jlagnm  Vd  scutica  depene  taurino)  was  presently 
appUec^  Juvenol.  vi.  49l«,  or  the  mirror  (Spscvlvm),  msde 
cf  poJ^ed  brasspr  steel,  of  tin  or  silver.  Pits,  accdv.  17,.  a.  48«, 
was  aimed  at  the  head  of  the  offender*  .Murtial  u.  66.  A 
^umbejf  of  femalin  attended^  who  cUd  nothing  but  give  di^ 
reptionsb  ^^f/en^L  ibid*  Every  woman  of  faahion  had  at  least 
ime  fimale  hair-dresser  (oriiatbix)»  Ovid.  Jmor.  L  14.  IS. 
iL  7.  17.23. 

The  hair  wiu^  adorned  with  gold,  and  pearly  and  precious 
atones,  Owd.  Her.  xr.  lb.  %xi.  89.  MmoL  v.  518.,  sometimes 
wtUi  crowns  or  gulands  and  chaplets  of  flowers  (coroMt  et 
s^a\  Pla«t.  Aiin*  iv*  1*  58.,  bound  with  fillets  ox  ribbona  of 
imona  eolonrs  {crinaks  viUee  vd  Jiucia:\  Ovid.  Met.  i.  47  7^ 
iv.  6. 

The  head-dresa.and  ribbons  of  matrons  were  different  from 
ihsm  of  virgins,  Prcpert,  iv^  U.  34*     Virg.  JEn.  ii.  168. 

Ribbons  (VITTiE)  seem  to  have  been  peculiar  to  mibdfst 
women  i  hence  VitUe  temteSf  in$igne  pudorv^  Ovid.  Art  Am. 
i  81,  Nil  fifihi  ^^w  vifiA^  i.  e.  aum  mMp^pudicd  et  castity  Id» 
IUm«  Am.  $86.,  an4>  joined  with  the  Stqi^a,  were  the  ba^ 
^  matron^  Jd^  Tria,.  ii.  247*;  hence  Et  w^  qms  tnU^  Ma 
gmmm  msIw  nbettf  i  e.  imm^ic^  Id.  Fast  iv.  134. 

Immodest  women  used  to  cover  thdr  heads  wi|h  xnitre^ 
(Miiun  vd  mtdUe\  Juvenal.  iiL  $6*  Serv.  in  Viig.  BSjol.  iv. 
216.    Qe.  de  Beqw  Haiusp.  21. 

Mitres  were  likewise  worn  by  men,  although  esteemed  eSbi 
minate,  Cic*  RtMr.  Posi.  10.;  and  what  was  still  more  so^ 
coferiag/i  fiv  the  cheeks^  tied  with  bands  (redimiada  vel  liga- 
mna)  under  the  dun,  Viirg.  ibid,  et  ix.  616.    Prtrpetat.  iL  2A. 

An  embroidered  net  or  caul  {retictdimn  auraktm)  was  xisedSoit 
endosing  the  hair  baUud,  Jknenal*  it  96.,  called  ofincafrom  ita 
thini^fls,  MtirtiaL  viii.  S3. 19. 

Wcynen  used  various  cosaieties,  ^medicqmina  vd  fraecfuitf,) 
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and  wafeibes  or  wash-balk  {mejgmaUtyuy  improre  'tKeir  cbloin% 
Ooid.  Met:  Toe.  51^  &c.  Senee.  MOo.  16.  Tbt^oovered 
their  face  with  a  thick  paste  {mvito  pane  tel  teciorio\  which 
th^-  wore  at  homei  JuolriiaL*  ifi.  4^  &e. 
'.  PoppeeSi  the  wife  of  Nero,  invenied  a  sdrt  of  pomaUin  or 
9intmeDt  to  preserve  her  beaQty^  ciiUed  from  h^  name  POP^* 
PiBANUM,  'made  of  asses'  raiUi:,i^'&et  PHn.  xi*  41.  nviiL 
12.  s*:50.,  in  which  she  used  also  to  bathie*  Vivt  huocfa^ 
asses  are  said  to  have  been  daily  milked  for  this  purpose :  tmd 
whdiabewas  bani^ed  from  Kotne^  fifty  asses  attended  her, 
ibid,  etDio.  Ixii.  28.-  Some  men  imitate  the  women  in 
daubing  their  faces ;  thus  Otho  {faeiem  pane  wadido  Onere 
quaiidie  camuevit),  Su6t4  Otfa.  12.  Jovenal.  ii.  107-  Pwiice- 
•tones  were  used  to  smooth  the  skin,  PUn.  xxxvi.  21.  s.  42. 

Paint  (FUCyS)  wa&  u^  by  the  RoQ>an  women  as  early  as 
the  days  of  Plaatus ;  ceruse  or  white  lead  {cerussa)^  or  chalk 
{€reia)y  to  whiten  the  skin,  and  venfiilion  (fnimumj  pmjntns" 
sum  vel  rtibrica)  to  make  it  red,  PUnd.  M&d.  i.  3.  1(^1,  & 
118.  True.  \u  11.  35.  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  iii.  199.  Horak  J^od. 
12. 10.  MartiaL  i\.  41,  viii.  33*  17*  Hence,  Jwciidee^  cvno- 
iaUB^  cretaUBy  et  mmonaUs^  painted,  Ibid^^'in  which  also  the 
men  imitated  them,  Cic.  Pis.  11. 

The  women  used  a  certain  plaister  which  took  off  the  small 
hairs  from  their  ch«^8 ;  or  they  pulled  them  out  by  the  root 
{radu^us  vcUebant)  with  instruments  called  VOLSELLiE, 
tweesers.  Martial,  ix.  28.,  which  the  men  likewise  did.  Id. 
▼ill.  47.  Suet.  Qss.  45.  .  GoUk  22.  OM.  12.  drnnOtLlS. 
44.  T.  9.  14.  viii.  procem.  19.  The  edges  of  the  eye^lid»  and 
eye^brows  they  painted  with  a  black  powder  or  soot  (Jidigine 
eoUinebaht)^  TertuU.  de  Cult.  Fcera.  5.  JuvenaL  ii.  93.^  Rin. 
£p.  vi.  2. 

'  When  they  wanted  to  conceal  any  deformity  on  the  fu^ 
Ibey  used  a  psitch  TSPLENIUM  Tel  emplaahun)^  MartiaL  iL 
5^.  8.,  soinetim^  like  a  crescent  (lunatum).  Id.  viii.  334  22. ; 
also  for  mere  ornament,  Plin.  Sp.  vi.  2.  Hence  tpleniaius, 
patched.  Martial,  x.  22.  Regulus,  a  iiunous  lawyer  under 
Domidan,  used  to  anoint  {circuudinet^  his  right  or  left  ejtf 
and.  wear  a  white  patch  over  one  side  oi*  the  other  of  his  fore- 
head, as  he  was  to  plead  either  for  the  plaintiff  or  deftndant, 
(deatrum,  si  a  v.  pro  petitore  >-  alterum,  si  a  possessore  essei  ac^' 
iurus^)  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  2. 

•  The  Romans  took  great  care  of  theirteeth  by  washsag  and 
rubbing  them,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  18; .  PUn,  xxxi.  10.  MartiaL 
xiv..22.  56.  When  they  lost  them,  they  f>rocured  artificial 
teeth  of  ivory,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  8.  48.  Martial.  ).20.  73.  ii.41. 
V.  44.  xii.  23.  If  loose,  they,  boulid.  them  with^goU^  €ic. 
Legg.  ii.  24.  .  It  is  said  ^sculapius  first  invented  the  poUipg 
of  teelh  {dentis  «wA*cwm), .  Cic.  Nat.  D,  iii.  57. 

The 
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'  The  Roman  iadieft  used  ear-rings  (INAURES)  of  pearls, 
{margarita^  bacea^  vel  umone9)j  Horat.  Epod.  Tiii*  \4.  8at«  it. 
3;  241.»  three  or  foar  to  each  ear,  Plin.  uu  35.  s.  56.  Senec. 
de  Benef.  Tii.  9^  §oinetinie8  of  immense  value,  Suet.  Jul.  50. 
JPKfi.  fat.  35.  8.  57. ;  hence^  Uxor  iua  loeupleHs  damds  aurwus 
censum  geritj  Senec  Vit.  Beat  17*9  and  of  predJoas  stones, 
P.  Aii.  Am.  \.  432.;  also  necklaces  or  ornaments  for  the 
(MONILIA),  made  of  gold,  and  set  with  gems,  Virg. 
JEn.  i  6S%.  Odd.  Mei.  x.  264.  Ge.  Verr.  vr.  18^  which  the 
men  also  used.  Suet.  Qalb.  18.  Omd.  Met.  x.  115.  Plin.  ix. 
35.  Bnt  the  ornament  of  the  men  was  usually  a  twisted  chain 
(tarqms  ▼.  -«f),  Virg.  Mo.  yiL  351.,  or  a  circular  plate  of  gold 
(cimdus  auri  vel  aureus)y  Virg.  JEn.  t.  559.,  also  a  chain  com- 
posed of  rings  (eatenoj  catetta^  vd  eaiemda)^  used  both  by  men 
and  women,  JUv.-  xxxix.  31.  Horat.  Ep.  i.  17*  55*  Orna- 
ments ibr  the  arms  were  called  ARMILL^ 

There  was  a  female  ornament  called  SEOMENTUM, 
worn  only  by  matrons^  VaL  Matt.  ▼•  2. 1.,  which  some  suppose 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  necklace^  Sero.  in  Virg.  JEn.  i.  I»53.' 
Isid.  xvu  31.9  but  others,  more  properly,^  embroidered  ribbon 
{fsueia^  tamOf  ▼«!  ^dtta  intexta  awro\  or  a  purple  ^nge  (furpu' 
reaJSmbria  rd  imtita)  sewed  to  the  clothei^  Sehotiast.  in  Jieo. 
ii.  124.  yi.  89.  Ovid.  Art.  Am:  iii.  169.  Hence  Vestis  «g- 
mentaktf  an  cmlnroidered  robe,  or  having  a  purple  fringe  (a 
er^rit  sectianHmjf  Symmaeh.  Epist  4. 12.  f. 

The  Roman  women  used  a  broad  ribbon  roond  th^  breast 
called  STROPHIUM,  which  served  instead  of  a  boddice  or 
stays,  Cuiutt.  IxiL  65.  They  bad  a  dasp,  buckle^  or  bracdet,  on 
the  left  shoulder,  called  SPINTHER  or  SfphOer^  Festus,  Plaut 
Itfim.  iii.  3,  4. 

•  The  ordinary  odour  of  clothes  in  the  time  df  the  repnbKc 
ima  white ;  bnt  afterwards  the  women  used  a  great  variety  of 
cdoors,  according  to  the  mode,  or  thdr  particiuar  taste,  OM. 
ArLm.\S7. 

'  Silk  {vtitis'serlea  vd  bambyctna)  was  unknown  to  tbe  Romans 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  republic  It  is  fi^equently  mentioned 
by  writers  uSin  that  time,  Firg.  G.  ii.  121.  Herat.  Epod.  viii. 
15.  Suet.  CaL  52.  MartiaL  iit  82.  viii.  33. 68.  ix.  38.  ix.  9. 
28.  50.  JkoenaL  vi.  259»  The  use  of  it  was  forbidden  to 
UMDy  ndL  Annul,  ii.  33.     Vapiie.  Taeii.  10. 

Heliogabiltts  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  wore  airebe 
of  pure  sittc  {oati$  Moteriea)^  before  that  time  it  used  to  be 
mned  with  some  other  utaS  {stAmicnm}^  Lamprid.  in  Ebi* 
gab.  2S.  29.  The  silk,  which  had  been  ck>sdy  woven  iik  India, 
was  nnravdlad,  and  wrought  anew  in  a  looser  texture,  inter* 
mixed  with  linen  or  woo&n  yanv  PUn*  ▼!•  20.,  so  thin  that 
4he  body  shone  .tbrongh-  it  {ut  tmndnceret)i  Ibid.,  first  6ixi- 
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catodin  tbe  idapd  Coe,  Plin.  xi.  22;  b*2S.  Hence  VeOes  Gue 
for  uric{B.  vel  d^iiii^'^?^  /^Mf5  veljpfiUjiia'd^^  TibtdL  iL  S«  57« 
Frop^t.  u  2,  2.     J^oral;.  SaL  i,  2.  lai .     Vfn^  t^atilis,  y« 

refined  bu  wife  a  garment  ef  puiv  ulk,  opi  aoooopt  of  it|  esoiv 
bitimt  pricey  ropisc,  iw»  4«r«i^  45.       .  . 

Soma  writers  di»tiqg}jiah.\>^tyre^^ 
Tbe.  former  tbey  ma^e  to  be  prodiiced  by  the  «ilk*w(>riii 
{bomby^)^,  tbe  letter  firom  a  tree  in  the  c^^tfitiy  gf  the  Seres 
{sifig.  sir.)  in  .India.  Bi^t  most  writer^  eonfound  them.  It 
feems  doubtfulsL  however*  if  sericum  was  quite  the  sam/^ 
with  what  we  now  eali  silk,  ^/m,  xi.  22*  s.  25.  ^ifiY.  I2h 
8.  66»  &;c* 

Silk-i^wns  {bon^esi)  ere  said  to  heve  been  first  ii^troduc^ 
at  CoIlstmjt^h}pl^  .  bj  two  monks  in  the  time  of  JosJ^iWt 
A.  i).  551.  Proccp^  de  Atf.  ChiL  iv»  17*  The  Rpmaiis  weif 
long  ig^oirant;  ef  dBe  omipef .  in  which  silk  was  viadei 
.  ukKMies  were  di9tingais.he4  iiot  p^lv  ftom  their  diffei^ 
(fixture  end  col^iirs  h^>.  also  froin  the  places  where  %hyi 
"we^  ma<iu&etiiara4  s  tba9»  FestU  m^rea^  ^osfoffh  v^cta^  emr 
hr(^d«red  with  feld  %  p¥KPureat  «i?iH%i|<i6^  Cic.  P^.  ii«.  2^.| 
^c^  vd  fmma,  tifioifit,  pmiceoj  7^'ca  vei  S^rrp/nig^  Sidoni^ 
AsgifriOi  fhomki^;  Sp^fianos  MdiboMi  GetffOf  f^o^na  yd 
Jhinicih  &G.  FURPL£,  dyed  with  the  juiqe  of  a  kind  of  shelU 
fish,  called  puafuxi  or  hueexs  found  chif^et  Tyxe  ig 
AsiPiS.  JQ  JIfmmf  ^fit^n  an  ida«d  mar  the  l^iis  Mi^t  and 
09  tW  Oetulian  shore  of  the  AtUlitip  OQew»  in  Afriqi^  ifK 
JUeo^}^  m  KwQp%  f /<»•  ix.  J5&  a.  W.  Tlte  nip^  v^ifi^ 
pwrple  r9MidbM  tbe  eobw:  of  <btted  bipod*  of  a  bt«fi|ush 
shining  appearance ;  .whence  blood  is  called  bv  Hosiers  *p^FT 
pHnmf  PlilV  bu  38.  a.  Q2.  \Jp^  Augmstm  tae  vi(4et  oplonr 
{m^a^m PHTpmra)  qame  to  be  in  reqa^;  jth«  the  red  (r^4i^ 
3Ven<0Mi)  md  the  Tyriw  twice  dyed  (2>r^  4ibapluh  i«  e.  itg 
Wiurto),  Plin.  ix.  39.  s.  f>3.  Herat.  Od.  ii.  16..  3$.  VestU 
cmmfmk  vet  90000  tintttk  seatli^  Martwl,  y.  24^  also  put  for 
pwrpb^  Hm^.SaL  vu  102,  h  106.  MOitftmh  ego$m^?r^ 
^>  eettPQp  dftOi  Virr.  ii. 72.  Pii». «i^  L  CoAt  i^e^^^r^ 
yel  Aomiyv^mi  ei  t/urpmoy  fine  silk  and  purple  made  in  the 
isUnd  Qm  or  Q^^  Herat.  Od.  vt,  18. 13,  Sab  i.  9^  ^IQA. 
Tib.  ii.  4.  29.  Juyenal.  yUi«  101.  Fhr^jiMiM^  yel  -MlOi^'it  ^ 
am  cmUmU  ^  atareisJlUi  decorate  UeedW-woric  or  ea^broid^s 
Pli%€  yiii*  48.  s^  74*  Others  read  here  Ph9fymaiw^  and  m^e 
it  a  coarae  shaggy  cloth ;  ^hwiqff,  opposed  to  rwh  awootjh^ 
witbaut  hairs  s  ri9^m,  atr^ied,  Viwg.  ^iSpi.  yiii.  660,  Sm- 
hU$ta^  spotted  or  fifliiral,  Jiwmd.  ii.  87^  like  a  oobwb 
(ar^fjtferiMi  f^fo),  which  FUny  calls  tv^  5«iriite/iln,  Ki.  94* 
Gc0aM  ycl  4fi49  groan  or  grastKMiMCsd^  Jwawrf.   iiiii 
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(^ofor  ^A;&ntia»X  IV&ctial.  v.  24.^  worn  tbieflf  by  Womea  % 
hoifee  Gro^&sfia^itf,  a  man  so  dreased,  M^  iii.  82.  5.,  and  Gno^. 
iani  fpone^,  eflbminatev  i.'97.  Jmethjfstmay  of  a  iriokt  or 
wine^'Opiour,.  Jiin2.  &  n.  -51;  xiv.  154.  JBionuri.  viL  18& ;  piH»-t 
httited  bv  Nett)»  Snet.  9&^  aa>  tke  asfe  m£  the  vestk.  eomkHuOm^ 
a  partkolar  kind  ot'patplSf  was  bjr  Csatar,  except  to  certajft 
pemnaand  agefl^  aad  on  certain  days,  Suet,  JiJl  43»  Crdcdia^ 
a  garment  of  a  saSronKsokftir  (crocei  ccloris)^  GiCi  Bespb  Hav«i 
2L.  Siniouy  fine  linen  £rom  Egypt  and  Tyre,  AfarftaLiL  )&> 
ii&  19.  12'-  xi*  i.  Vesiis  aira  vel  jptcUa,  hkek  or  iroti<*gmy^ 
nsed  in  mourning,  &c* 

fii  private  and  pablic  mooming  the  Romanv  had  aside  their 
omameBts^  their  gold  and  pnrple,  Uv.  nc.  7*  xsady.  7* 

No  ornament  was  more  generally  worn  among  the  Romans^ 
than  rings  (ANNULI).  This  custom  seems,  to  have  been 
boirrowed  mm  the  Sabines,  Lh.  i.  11.  The  senators  and 
ejuUes  wore  golden  rings,  Zaxh  xkm.  12.  xxvL  36»,  also  the 
legionary  tribunes^  .Appian^  de  SelL  Punic,  6S.  Anciently^ 
none  but  the  oenators  and  eqmtes  were  allowed  to  wear  gold 
rings,  Dio.  xlviii  45.  ' 

The  plebeians  wore  iron  rings,  Siai.  Silv.  iiL  2.'  144.,  unlesi^ 
when  presented  with  a  golden  one  for  their  braTery  in  war, 
Cic.  Fern  iii.  80.,  or  for  any  other  desert,  Sftei.  Jul.  39.  Cic^ 
Am.  X.  31.  Maenb.  iSrz/.  ii.  10.  Under  the  enqperors  tba; 
right  o£^wearing  a  golden  ring  was  more  Ubendly  donftrred,^ 
and  often  for  frtTolous  rfeasoni,  Ptin.  xxnii.  1,  2.  Suet.  QM^ 
lA.  VHdL  12.  Tacit.  Hist.vr.  3.  At  last  it  Was  granted,  by 
Justinian,  to  all  citizens,  NaoM.  ^%.  Some  were  so  flnieal^ 
wtdLMipeet  to  this  piece  of  drees,  as  to  have  lighter  rings  for 
summer,  and -heavier  for  winter,  JuvetiaLi.  28.,  hence  calledf 
SemesireSf  Id.  tii.  d9. 

The  ancient  Romans  usually  wore  but  one  ring,  on  the  left 
hand,  on  the  finger  next  the  least,  hence  called  morrue  ak^ 
mnjiBfs,  GAetf.  X.  10.  Macr€i.yiL  IS.;  but,  in  later  times, 
some  wore  several  rings,  Herat.  Sat.  ii.  7*  9.,  some  one  on 
each  finger,  MarHaLv^eii.  5.,  or  more,  Jtf .  v.  11.  xi«-mi^ 
whidi  was  alwaya  estemned  a  mark  of  efimiiinacy. 

'Bangs  wens  laid  aside  at  night,  and  when  they  bathed,  i8iif»> 
TerenL  Heaut.  iv«  W42«  .  Ooid.  Amor.  ii.  15, 2$.,  also  by  sup*^- 
pliants,  Iav.  xUii.  16.  Vol.  Max.  viii.  1. 3.,  and  in  mourning,. 
Lao.  ix.  7*    <SM0f»  Am.  101.    hUar.  xix.  31. 

Thir  ease  (c^ipnda)  where  *rings  were  kept,  was  called  Dacv 
mcr  moA,  Mmfial.  xi.  60i 

Rings^  wei^  eet  with  precious  stones  (jgewmkB)  of  Tarioua 

kinds;  «i  jasper  (ja^pff),  sardonyx,  adamant,  iuc  MarUaLiu' 

50.  T.  11.,  on  which  were  engrated  the  images  of  some  of 

anceslor»er  ftiends,  of  a  princi  -et  a  gteat  iq|0,  CSmt* 

Cat. 
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Qfi.  iii.  5.  Kifc  v.  ).  Ovid.-Trisi.  i.  6.  5,  P/in.  £p.  x.  W. 
5sie^.  TSS.  58.  Senec.  de  Ben.  m»  26.,  or  the  Tepresentation  of 
gome  signal  evMit,  Sue0.  Galb.  x.,  or  the  like^  Piiru  xxxviL  J. 
Plant.  Cure.  iii.  50.  Thus  on  Pompey's  ring  were  en^aved 
diree  tropkies,  Dio.  xlH.  18.,  as  emblems  of  fais  three  triombbi 
over  the  three  parts  of  the  world,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afhcs, 
Cie.  Sen.  61.  Pis.  13.  Balb.  4.6.  '  PUn.  viL  26. ;  on  Ceessr't 
ring,  an  vmed  Venus,  Dio.  xliii.  43. ;  on  that  of  Augostosi 
firstAspbynx,  afterwards  the  image  c^  Alexander  theCrnst, 
i|nd  at.  last  his  own,  which  the  succeeding  emperors  oontiniied 
to  use,  PUn.  37*  1*  SueL  Aug.  50.  Dio.  U.S. 
•  Nonius,  a  s^stor,  is  said  to  have  been  proscribed  bjr  An- 
tony for  die  sake  of  a  gem  in  his  ring,  worth  20,000  sestercesi 
PHn.  xicxvii.  6.  s.  21. 

Rings  were:  used  chiefly  for  sealing  letters  and  papers  (ai 
tabidas  obtignandas^  Amnulus  signatorius),  Macrob.  Sat  fii. 
13.  Liv.  xxvii.  28.  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  2.  S^tial.  ix.  89^  ako 
cellars,  chests,  casks,  ftc.  PlatU.  Cas.ii.1.  1.  Cic  Fam.  xri. 
2B.  They  were  affixed  to  certain  signs  or  symbols  {ipmbdih 
vel  -f },  used  for  tokens,  like  what  we  call  TaHieSj  or  TMf' 
stichi  and  gi^cn  in  contracts  instead  of  a  bill  or  bond,  PImA* 
Badi.  u*  3. 29.  Pseud.  \.  1. 53.  ii.  2.  53.  iv.  7«  104.,  or  lorsny 
sign,  Justin,  ii.  12.  Rings  used  also  to  be  given  by  diose  viio 
a|^3eed  to  club  for  an  entertainment  {qtd  cmenmt^  ui  de  ofUr 
hoUtesseniy  i.  e.  qui  commtmi  sumptu  erasU  und  ixriMi/ifri),  to ibe 
person  commissioned  to  bespeak  it  {qui  ei  rei  prafidhu  at), 
Ter.  Eun.  iii.  4;  1.  Plant.  Stich.  liL  i.  28.  34.,  from  ^s^HHm, 
a  shot  or  reckoning:  hence  st/mbolam  dare^  to  pay  his  rsdui^ 
ing^  Ter.  And.  i.  \.  61.  Asj/mbolm  ad  coenam  venirtf  withOBt 
flaying  Id.  Phorm.  ii.  2. 25;  GelL  vL  13.  The  Romaos  so- 
emtly  called  a  ring  ungulus,  from  wiguiSf  a  nail;  si  die 
Grtekk  SoxrvXioip  from  SaxruAo^,  a  finger ;  afterwards  both  ci&ed 
itmiM&tf  vel  -con.  Plin.xxxiii.  1.  s.4. 

When  a  person  at  the  point  of  death  delivered  his  nag 
to  any  on^  it  was  esteemed  a  mark  of  particular  affecdom 
Ciurf..x.  5.    Justifk  xii.  15.     Vak  Mas.  vii.  88. 

Rings  were  usually  pulled  off  from  the  fingers  of  peisoBS 
dying.  Suet.  Tj^.  83.  CUL 12.,  but  they  seam  to  have  bees 
sometimes  put  on  again  before  the  dead'  b6dy  wes  barnt^ 
Prep.  iv.  J.  9. 

Rings  were  worn  by  women  as  well  as  men,  both  before 
and  after  marriage,  Horat.  Od.  i.  9. 23.  Tereui.  Hee.  iv.  i.  59. 
V.  3. 30.  It  seems  any  five  woman  might  wear  a  golden  oo^ 
IHmd.  Cos.  iii.  5.  63. ;  and  Isidorus  says,  all  firee  men,  xix.  3^i 
eontrary  to  other  authors.  A  ring  used  to  be  giv»i  by  a  mtft 
to  the  wolnan  he  was  about  to  marry,  9s  a  pled^  of  ^ 
ixtfiiended  union  (Anm0LV8  p&okpbus]^  Jknemd.  vi«  27m  * 

f5  plain 
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pliuQ  iitm  one  {Jinrem  slneg$mmd)  acoordipg  to  FUw,  Jocd. 
1. ;  bat  others  make  it  of  ftold,  TerhdL  ApMg.  Is.  JWif,  zut. 
32.  Thofie  who  triumpfaca  also  wodre  an  iron  ringt  P/in. 
xxxiiL  h  8. 4. 

The  ancient  Romani,  like  other  rode  nationi,  waffeni 
their  beards  tb^grow,  Liv.  ▼•  41.  (hence  called  iaiiati^'  Cic. 
Mur.  12.  Cid.  14.  Fin.  iv.  23.  Juvenal  iv.  10S«»  but  &rrl 
batus  lA  also  put  for  a  fnll-ffrown  man,  Horai.  Sat,  ii.  3. 249. 
Juvenal,  x.  5d.  MartiaL  tiu.  52.),  till  about  the  year  of  the 
ciQr  454.  one  P.  Ticinios  M^nas,  or  Mena,  brought  barbers 
from  Sicily,  and  first  introduced  the  custom  of  shaving  at 
Rome^  PUn.  vii.  59.,  which  continued  to  the  time  of  Hadrian» 
who,  to  cover  some  excrescences  on  his  chin,  revived  the  cw^ 
torn  of  letting  the  beard  grow,  Spartian.  Adrian.  26.9  but  thait 
of  shading  was  soon  after  resumed. 

The  Romans  usually  wore  their  hair  short,  and  dressed  it 
{c^Dsariem^  crineSf  a^Jos^  comam  vel  comaSf  pectebani  vel 
comebani)  with  great  care,  especially  in  later  ages,  when  atten- 
tion to  this  part  of  dress  was  carried  to  the  greatest  eseess^ 
Senec.  debrev.  VitdBj  \2.  Ointments  and  perfumes  were  used 
even  in  the  army,  SaeL  Cos.  67* 

When  young  men  first  b^nin  to  shav^  Icum  barba  rnectk 
estf  Ovid«  Trist.  iv.  10.  58.),  Uiey  were  said  ponere  barbam^ 
Suet.  CaL  10.  The  day  on  which  they  did  this  was  held  as 
a  festival,  and  presents  were  sent  to  them  by  their  friends, 
JuvenaL  iii.  1 87*     Martial,  iii.  6. 

The  beard  was  shaven,  for  the  first  time,  sooner  or  iater» 
•t  pleasure;  sometimes  when  the  toga  milis  was  assumed^ 
Suet*  Cal.  10.,  but  usually  about  the  age  of  twenty-one^  Mu* 
crob.  in  Sam.  Scip.  i.  6.  Augustus  did  not  shave  till  twenty- 
five^  Dio.  xlviii.  34.  Hence  young  men  with  a  long  down 
(lamtgp)  were  called  Juoenes  barbattJi^  Cic  Att  i.  14^  or  bent 
iarbatij  Id.  Cat.  ii.  10, 

The  first  growth,  of  the  beard  {prima  barba  vd  lanugo)  was 
consecrated  to  some  god,  Petron.  29. ;  thus  Nero  consecrated 
Us  in  a  golden  box  {pixUe  aurei)y  set  with  pearls,  to  Jupiter 
Ctt>iftcdinus»  Suet.  Ner.  12.    At  the  same  Ume^  the  hair  or  the 
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head  was  cut  and  consecrated  also,  nsuaUy  to  ApoUo,  Mar^ 
tioL  i.  32.,  sometimes  to  Bacchus,  Stat.  Tkeb.  viiu  493.  Till 
then  they  wore  it  uncut,  either  loos^  Horat.  Od.  ii.  5. 23. 
m  20.  18.  iv.  10.  3.,  or  bound  behind  in  a  knot  (renodabant 
•vd  nodareligabant}^  Id.  Epod.  xi.  42.  Hence  they  were  called 
Capillati,.  Petron.  27* 

.  Both  men  and  women  among  the  Gredn.and  Romans  .used 
to  lit  their  hair  grow  (juuceref  alere^  nutrire^  promittere  vel 
mbmktere)  in  honour  of  some  divinity^  not  only  in  youths  but 
afterwards, .  Fitw.JEn.  vii. 891.  .  Stat.  Sylv.  iii.    Pr^.  etearm* 

4.  6. 
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i4^«.  TIM.  &25S.  tL^O?-  CensatirL€kJ).N.l.  PbOareL 
pn  Th€i*9  as  the  NeztriteE  among  the  Jew8>  Numb.  lu.  5«4«^Sd 
Paiil»  .dMi^  xfui.  18. 

The  Britons,  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  shaved  the  rest  of  their 
hoAf9  ail  ewept  the  head  and  upp^r  Hp»  Cat.  J9.  C.  t.  10. 

In  gprtef  and  mourning  the  Romans  allowed  their  hair  and 
besrd  to  grow  (promttebant  vel  submittibant)^  Liv.  vi.  16. 
Suet  Jid.  67.  Aug.  23.  Cal.  2^  or  let  it  flow  dishevelled 
iflohebani).  Lit.  L  26.  Terent  Heaut.  ii.  3.  45.  Virg.  Msi. 
4tL  65.  Ovid.  Fast  il.  813.,  tore  it  (lacerabant  vd  evMebani), 
Cic.  Tusc.  iii.  26.  Curt.  x.  5.,  or  covered  it  with  dust  and 
ashes,  Virg.  JEn.  xii.  609.  CkxtuU.  xliv.  224.  The  Greda, 
^n  the  contrary,  in  grief  cut  their  hair  and  shaved  their  beard, 
Senee.  Benef.  v/6.  Plutarch,  in  Felopid.  et  Jkxand.  Bian. 
EidyU.  1.  81.,  as  likewise  did  some  barbarous  nations,  Suet. 
-Col.  5.  It  was  reckoned  ignominious  among  the  Jews  to  shave 
a-person's  beard,  2  Sam.  x.  4.  Among  the.£b//r,  a  nation  of 
Germany,  a  young  man  was  not  allowed  to  shave,  or  cut  hb 
Jiair,  till  he  had  slain  an  enemy.  Tacit,  de  Mar.  Germ.  31. 
So  Civilis,  in  consequence  of  a  vow.  Id.  Hist.  iv.  61. 

Those  who  professed  philosophy  also  used  to  let  dieir 
lieard  grow,  to  give  them  an  air  of  gravity,  Herat.  Sat.  i.  3. 
133.  ii.  3.  35.  Art.  Poet.  297.  Hence  Barbatus  magiOer 
fior  Socrates,  Pers.  iv.  1.;  but  liber  barbatusy  i.  e.  'Mows^ 
rough.  Martial,  xiv.  84.,  barbatus  woit^  without  sharing. 
Id.  xi.  85.  18. 

Augustus  used  .sometimes  to  clip  {tondereforfice)  his  beard, 
and  aometinies  to  shave  it  (radere  naoaadd^  i.  e.  radendam  a^ 
srare  vAfacere)^  Suet.  Aug.  79.     So  Martial,  ii.  17*    Scmie 
4Med  to  pull  the  hairs  from  the  root  (piles  vellere\  with  an  in- 
•truknent  called  Volsxlla,  iKppera  or  small  pincers,  Flmii. 
Cure.  W.  4.  22.    Suet.  Cces.  45.,  not  only  of  the  faoe^  bat  the 
1^  &c.  Id.  Jul.  45.     Jbtg.  68.     Galb.  22.     0th.  12.    Mar- 
iied.y.  62.  viii.  46.  ix.  28.     QtdTictil.  i.  6.  v.  9.  viii.,  prwm.^ 
or  to  bum  them  out  with  the  flame  of  nut-shells  (submrert  mux 
•ardenti\  Suet.  Aug.  68.,  or  of  walnut-shells  {adurere  candm- 
4ibus  juglandium  putaminibus)^  as  the  tyrant  Dionysius  did, 
-Cfo.  Ihsc  V.  20.     QH^ii.  7.;  or  with  a  certain  ointmoit,  cslled 
PatLOiSBRUM  vel  BROPAX,  Moriiol.  m.  14.  vi.  93.  x.  65.,  or 
with'hot  pitch  or  rosin,  which  Juvenal  ealls  calidsjasda  vnct, 
3X.14.;   for  this   purpose    certain  women  Were  .eihployecl, 
caOad  Uaraicui^  TertuU.  xle  pall.  4.    This  pulling  off  the 
hairs,  however,  was  always  reckoned  a  marie  of  gveat  cib- 
fiiinaioy,  GdL  viL  12.    Cic.  Bos.  Com.  7*    Pim..^  xxix.  1. 
a^8.,  eMMpt&om  the  armpits. (ato  vel ^nfiTfar),  Hbratfipod. 
tui  5.    Senec  Ep.  1 14.    JuvenaL  xi.  157-9  as  likewise  to  »» 
minror  wbien  shavings  Juvenal,  ii.  99.    Startud.  vi.  64*  4. 

I 2t  The 


Tbe  Romans,  under  the  empetors,  began  to  use  a  kind  of 
penike  or  periwig,  to  covet  'or  rapply  the  want^  haii^  called 
CAPILL AMENTUM,  Suei.  CaL  11. ,  or  CbaEatia,  Juvenal. 
yL  120.,  or  Galericulum,  Suei.  Oih.  12.  The  frbe  hair 
(crines  Jtcti  vel  supposiit)  seems  to  have  been  fixed  on  a  skin, 
idiartial.  xiv.  50*  This  contrivance  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  known  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  SueL  M.  4^*^  at 
least  not  tohave  been  used*  by  men;  for  it  was  used  bj  wemen, 
Ovi(L  Amor*  i.  14.  45* 

.  In  great  families  there  were  shives  for  dressing  the  hair  and 
for  sbaviikB;  (TONSORESX  Ooid.  Met.  ja.  \%2.  MariiaiiM. 
52.,  and  wr  cutting  the  nails,  Plata.  AuL  ii.  4.  SS;  TYbidts  u 
S.  1 1.  Vol.  Max.  iii;  2. 15* ;  sometimes  female  slaveii  did  this, 
(ToKSTEicsa),  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  20.    Plaut.  Tnic.  iv.  S.  59. 

Theie  Vere,  for  poorer  people,  public  barbers'  ^hops  or 
diades  (TONSTRINiB),  much  frequented,  Ter.  Phorm.U  21 
39.  Herat.  Ejf.  i.  7.  50.,  where  females  also  used  to  officiate 
MarHal.  ii.  17*  ^ 

.  Slaves  were  dressed  nearly  in  the  same  manner  with  A^ 
poor  people,  (see  p.  885.)  in  dotfaes  of  a  darkish  colour 
(pidlati),  and  slippers  {crepidati) ;  hence  vesiis  seroUUf  Cic. 
Pis.  38.,  SemUs  habitusy  Tadt  Hist  iv.  86. 

Slaves  in  white  are  mentioned  with  disapprobation,  Piaut. 
CasitL  ii.  sc  tiU.  Suet.  Dom.  12.  They  wore  either  a  stv^^ht 
tunic,  called  Exomis  or  diphthsra,  .GsU.  vii.  12.  Hamfck. 
16.,  or  a  coarse  frock  {lacema  et  cuculbis),  Horat.  Set.  ii.  7*  54. 
Juvenal*  iii.  170.    MartiaL  x.  76.  •    - 

.  I^was  once  proposed  in  the  senate  that  slaves  should  -b^ 
distinguished  from  citizens  by  their  dreto;  but  it  appeared 
dangerous  to  discover  their  number,  Senec.  de  Clem.  i.  24* 
Mpisi.  18. 

Slaves  wore  their  beard  and  hair  long.  When  manmaitted 
they  shaved  their  head  and  put  on  a  cap  {jpileus\  Javettal#  v. 
i  7 1  •    Plant  Amphit.  i.  1 .  306.  —  See  p.  39. 

In  like  manner,  those  who  had  escaped  from  sbipwitdt 
shaved  their  heac^  PlauL  Bud.  v.  2.  16.  -^wenoL  m.  8k 
JUkidn.  in  Emotim.  In  calm  weather  mariners  neither  •  cut 
their  hair  nor  nails,  Petron.  104.  So  those  accused  of-  ft 
capital  crime,  when  acquitted,  cut  their  hair  and  shaved,  sMl 
.vnent  to  the  Capitol  to  return  thanks. to  Jupiter,  Martiak  ik. 

74.  ,PZi«.  J^  7. 27- 

The  ancients  regarded  so  much  the  cutting  of  the  htbs 
tluii^ybeUevednooiioIiKfd,  iMPro9etjilna9-AthiBrbkpermm, 
or  by  the  mimstratioa*nf  Jtripuii  ctft  off  a  lM|ir  bim  the 
hemiy  which  was  considered  as  ftkmdof  fir8t4ruiivof*canse« 
cracjk>n  to  Plotv^  Vi9i.Mn.iY.e98.    Hor.  Od^  i^^B.  M. 

IL  ROMAN 
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IL    SOMAN  ENTERTAINM£NT8|  EXERCISESp   ^ 
BATHS,  PRIVATE  GAMES,  &c 

rpHEprincipal  meal  of  tbe  Rpmans  was  what  they  called 
CCENA,  supper;  supposed  by  «ome  to  have  been  ao- 
ciottly  thetr  only  one»  hidor*  xx.  2. 

The  usual  tune  ibr  the  cmna  was  the  ninth  hour,  or  three 
o'clock  afternoon  in  summer,  Cic*  Fam*  ix.  26.  MctrtiaL  !▼• 
8. 6.,  and  the  tenth  hour  in  winter,  Auet,  ad  Harmm.  iv.  5A. 
PUn.  Ep.  ill.  1.  It  was  esteemed  luxurious  to  sup  more  taoAjy 
tfifioenoL  i.  49*    PUn.  Pan.  49. 

An  entertainment  begun-  before  the  usual  time^  and  pro* 
lowed  till  late  at  night,  was  called  CONVIVIUM  INTEMr 
PISTIVUM;  if  prolonged  till  near  momin|^  Cgena  antx- 
I.UCANA,  Gc.  Cat.  ii«  10.  Cic.  Arch.  G.  Mur.  6.  Vcrr.  in.  25. 
Sen:  14.  AU*  ix*  1.  Senec.  de  Ird^  ii.  28.  Suet.  CaL  45. 
Such  as  feasted  in  this  manner,  were  said  epulari  vel  vmre 
lA  IMI^  Uv.  XXV.  2d.  Cat.  47.  6.  Suet.  Ner.  27.  Curt.  v.  22.^ 
«ttd  IN  niEM  i»i«yv  when  they  had  no  thought  of  futuri^, 
CiC.  PhiL  il  34.  Tuec.  v.  1 1.  Orat.  ii.  40.  Pityf.  £Jp.  v.  &^  a 
thing  which  was  subject  to  the  animadversion  of  the  censors.  . 

About  mid-day  the  Romans  took  another  meal,  called 
PBANDIUM,  dinner,  which  anciently  used  to  be  called 
C(£NA,  .(xMni,  i.  e.  cibui  communk^  a  flurihm  mmptuif 
Plutarch.  Sympos.  viii.  6.  Isid.  xx.  2.,  quo  PUnim  albidere 
videtuTf  Ep.  ii.  6.),  because  taken  in  company,  and  food 
-taken  in  the  evening  {cibus  vesperiinus)^  Vsspxbna;  Festus 
in  OCBNA.  But  when  the  Romans,  upon  the  increase  of 
jdches,  be^^  to  devote  lonmr  time  to  the  ccgna  or  comnMm 
meal,  that  it  might  not  interfere  with  business,  it  was  deferred 
liU  the  evening ;  and  food  .  taken  at  mid-day  was  called 
PMANPiim. 

At  the  hour  of  dinner  the  people  used  to  be  dismissed  feom 
the  spectadesb  Sitet.  Claud.  S4.  CaL  56.  58. ;  which  custom 
flmJbegan  A.  U.  69S.  Dio.  xxxvii.  46. 

Th«;y  took  only  a  little  light  food  (cibum  leoem.  etjkeilem 
^umebantf  v.  gmtabant)^  PUn.  Ep.  iii.  4,,  for  dimier,  withoot 
a^r  efonnal  prqparatiofi^  Cds4  i.  8.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  I2f.  iL 
.4.  22.  Senec.  Bpist.  84.  MartiaL  xiiL  SO.,  but  not  alwayrtoi 
Plaut.  Pcm.  iii.  5*  14.  Oc.  Verr.  i.  19.  Hwd,  Sat.  iL  8.  245. 
Sket.  Claud.  88.  Damk.  21. 

Sometimes  the  eoiperors  gave  public  dinners  to  the.  whole 
Roiwan  people,  Suet.  M.  88.  7S&.  Mi 
.    A  daoiier  waa  catted  PJUKmuH  camiiiojc  vd  ofalqpmwy 
at  whkh  no  wine  was  druok.^jif0d  cams.  x4m  anor^X  GdL 
xiiL  29. 

In 
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,  In  the  army,  food  taken  at  any  time  Was  eafled  PRAN* 
DIUM,  Iav.  xxviii.  14.,  and  the  army  after  it,  PaAmutf 
Paratus,  GeSl  xy«  12. 

Besides  the  prandiwn  and  ca^na^  it  became  cnstomary  to 
take  in  the  morning  a  break&at  (JENTACULUM)^  Plattf^ 
Cute.  i.  1*  72.  Suet.  ViteL  13.  MaHiaL  xiii.  31.  xivr  223« 
and  somethii^  deUcious  after  supper  to  eat  with  their  drink,- 
called  CbMISSATIO,  Suet.  ViteL  13.  T^omiU  2L  They 
used  sometimes  to  sup  in  one  place,  and  take  this  after-repast 
in  another,  Ibid^  Im.  xl.  7*  9-  Plclat^  Most.  L  4^  5^ 

As  the  entertainment  after  supper  was  often  coniinned  till 
late  at  night.  Suet.  Tit.  7*,  hence  Comibsari,  to  feast  luxuriously, 
to  revel,  to  riot,  (»a»/M«^«iif  a  notpuif  vicusj  Festns,  vel  patius  a 
KcofAofi  CamuSj  the  god  of  nocturnal  merriment  and  feasting 
among  the  Greeks^)  Hon  Od*  iv.  1.  d.  duinct*  xl  S.  57* 
COMISSATIO,  a  feast  of  that  kind,  revelling  or  rioting^  aftef 
supper,  Cic*  Cat.  ii.  5»  Mur.  6,  Cc$l.  15.  Martial,  xii.  48.  Ih 
CoMisSATOR,  a  person  who  hidulgcd  in  such  feasting,  a  com-* 
panion  or  associate  in  feasting  and  revelling,  7Vr»  Adelph,  i^« 
2.  8.  Liv.  xl.  7«  MariiaL  iv»  5«  3.  ix.  62.  15»  Petron^  BSr 
OelL  iv.  14.  Hence  Cicero  calls  the  favourers  of  the  conspiracy 
of  Catiline,  after  it  was  suppress^],*  ComssAioREft  conjura- 

TIONIS,  Alt.  u  16. 

Some,  took  food  betwixt  dinner  and  supper,  callejct  MC«^ 
REND  A  {qui  vulgd  iabatur  iis^  qui  sere  merebant,  .i.  Ci 
mercenariisy  antequam  labore  mittereniur :  a  domino  seu  conduc'^ 
tQre\  Plant.  Most.  iv.  2.  50.,  or  AjntbccAka,  vel  ^iwny  Isidor. 

2UL.  22. 

The  ancient  Romans  Uvcd  on  the  simplest  fare,  chie^y  oil 
pottage  {jndf)^  or  bread  and  pot«herbs,  (hence  every  thtn^ 
eaten  with  bread,  or  besides  bread',  was  afterwards  named 
PULMENTUM  or  PuLMtNTAiutJiiy  (j^t^k»y,  op^onium^ 
called  in  Scotland,  Kitchen^)  Plin«  xriii.  8.  Varro  de  Lat« 
Ling.  iv.  22»  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.20;  Ep«  i.  IS.  48.  Senec.  Ep*' 
67.  Fbsedr.  iii.  7.  23.  Javenai.  vii.  185.  xiv.  l7l«  Viwta 
puhmentaria^  i.  e.  lattta  tt  delitata  fsrciiay  nice  delicate  didies, 
Pers.  iii.  102.)  Their  chief  iiuttistrates)  and  most  illustrious ^ 
generals,  when  out  of  office,  cultivated  th«  ground  wkb 
their  own  hands,  sat  down  at*  the  saihe  board,  and  par*' 
took  of  the  same  fiM>d  with  their  servants ;  ns  Cato  the 
Censor,  PbOarclL  They  sometfanes  even  dressed  their  din-*^ 
uer  themselves,  as  CUBIUS,  PUtu  xlx*  5.  s;  26.  Jwenah 
xi.  79.,  or  had  it  bron|^itktt»  to  the  field  by  their  wives, 
Martial*  iv«  64« 

But  when  riobei  were  Istrodiaied  by  the  extetifsibii  of^ 
conquest,  tb«  mMaens  of  the  paopfe  were  changed^  hixury 
seised  all  ranks,    &m'or  armis  luxuria  incubtiity  viciumque 
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ukiscitur  orhem^  Juvenal,  vu  29  K  The  pleasures  of  the 
table,  became  the:  chief  object  of -^  attention.  Every  thing^ 
was  ransacked  to  gratify  the  appetite  (vescendi  causd  terri 
marique  omnia  exquirere^  &a  Sail.  Cat*  13.  Gustus,  i.  e. 
dapes  delicatast  dainties,  elem&nta  par  omnia  quarunt^  Juvenal. 
XX.  14.) 

The  Romans  at  first  sat  at  meals,  Chid.  Past.  vi.  305.  Serv.' 
in  Virg.  JEn.  vii.  176.,  as  did  also  the  Greeks.     Homer's' 
heroes  sat  on  separate  seats  (d^oyoi,  solid)  around  the  wall, 
with  a  small  table  before  ead),  on  which  the  meat  and  drink 
tftre  set,  Odyss.  i.  iii.  &c.  vii.  viii.     So  the  Germans,  Tacit, 
22.9  and  Spaniards,  Strab.  i\.  p.  155. 

The  custom  of  reclining  {aammbendi)  on  couches  (LECTI 
vel  Tori)  was  introduced  from  the  nations  of  the  East ;  at 
first  adopted  only  by  the  men,  VaL  Max.  ii.  1,  2.,  but  after-  * 
watids  allowed  also  to  the  women.      It  was  used  in  Africa  in 
the  time  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder,  Liv.  xxviii.  28. 

The  images  of  the  gods  used  to  be  placed  in  this  posture 
in  a  Lectisiemium  s  that  of  Jupiter  reclining  on  a  couch, 
and  those  of  Juno  and  Minerva  erect  on  seats.  Vol.  Max. 
ii.  1,  2. 

Boys,  and  yovng  men  ,  below  seventeen,  sat'  at  the  foot  of 
the  couch  of  their  parents  or  friends  {in  into  tecto  vel  subseUio^ 
V43l  ad  kcli/ukra  assidebant^  Suet.  Aug.  64.,  at  a  more  frugal 
table  ( propria  €t  pardore  m&isd\  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  16.,  some- 
times also  girls.  Suet.  Claud.  32.,  and  persons  of  low  rank, 
Plaut.  Stick,  iii.  2. 32;  v.  4.  21.  Donat.  in  Fit*  TerenJt. 

The  custom  of  reclining  took  place  only  at  supper.  There 
was  no  formality  at  other  meals.  Persons  took  them  alone 
or  in  company,  either  standing  ot  sitting.  Suet.  Aug.  78. 

The  place  where  they  supped  was  aticiently  called  CQS- 
NACULUM)  in  the  higher  part  of  the  house,  Varro  de  Lot. 
Ling.  iv.  33*,  whaice  the  whole  upper  part,  or  highest  story' 
of  a  bouse  was  called  by  that  name^  lAv.  xxxix.  40.  Suet. 
Vit.  7m  afterwards  CCENATIO,  Suet.  JWrr.  81.  Juvenal,  vii. 
1.83.,  or  TRICLINIUM,  Cir.  ^.  52.  Suet.  Cos.  43.  Tib.  72., 
becaiise  three  couches  (rptlf  xAivaf,  ires  lectin  triclinares  vel 
discubitori)  were  spnead  (stemebantur)  around  the  table,  on 
which  the  guests  might  recline,  Sefv.  in  Virg.  JEn.i.  698. 

On  each  couoh  there  were  commonly  three.  They  lay  with 
^  the  vpper  part  of  the  body  reclined  on  the  left  arm j  the  head 
a  little  raised^lthe  back  supported  bv  cushions  {.pidviniy  v.  -iZb), 
and  the  limbs  stretched  out  at  full,  knglh,  or-a  little  I^nt ;  the 
feet  of  the  first  behind  the  back  of  the  second,  and  bis  feet 
behiiid  the  back  of  the  third,  ^  with  a  pillow' between  each. 
The  head  of  the  second  was  opposite,  tothe  breftstof  die  first, ' 
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80  that,  if  be  wanted  to  speak  to  himi  especially  if  the  thing  * 
was  to  be  secret,  he  was  obliged  to  lean  upon  his  bosom  (m  ' 
sinu  recumberej  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  22.),  thus,  John  xiii.  28.      In 
conversation,  those  who  spoke  raised  themselves  almost  up- 
right, supported  by  cushions.    When  they  ate^  they  raised  ' 
themselves  on  their  elbow,  HoreU.  OcL  i.  27-  S.  Sat.  4.  iL  89., 
and  made  use  of  the  right  hand,  sometimes  of  both  hands; 
for  we  do  not  read  of  their  using  either  knives  or  forks :  hence 
Mamts  tmcUe,  Hor.  Ep.  i.  16.  28. 

He  who  reclined  at  the  top  {(id  caput  lecti),  was  calleil 
SUMMITS  vel  primts,  the  highest ;  at  the  foot,  IMUS  vcl 
tdtimusy  the  lowest;  between  them,  MENUS,  which  was 
esteemed  the  most  honourable  plaoe^  Virg.  ib.  Horai.  Sat. 
ii.8.  20. 

If  a  consul  was  present  at  a  feast,  his  place  was  the  lowest 
on  the  middle  couch,  which  was  hence  called  Locus  Consu-  • 
LARI8,  because  there  he  could  most  oonveniendy  receive  any ' 
messages  that  were  sent  to  him,  Plutarch.  Stfmpos.  ii.  8.     The 
master  of  the  feast  reclined  at  the  top  of  the  lowest  coucb^ 
next  to  the  consul. 

Sometimes  in  one  couch  there  were  only  two,  sometimes 
four,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  4.  B6.  It  was  reckoned  sordid  to  have 
mor^  Cic.  Pis.  27. 

Sometimes  there  were  only  two  couches  in  a  room ;  hence 
called  BICLINIUM,  duincttl.  L  5.  Plata.  Baceh.  iv.  4.  6<>. 
102. 

The  number  of  couches  depended  on  that  of  the  guests, 
which  Varro  said  ought  not  to  be  below  the  number  of  the 
Ghraces,  nor  above  that  of  the  Muses,  Gell.  xiii.  11.  So  iii 
the  time  of  Plautus,  the  number  of  those  who  reclined  on 
couches  did  not  exceed  nine.  Stick,  iii.  2.  31.  iv.  2.  12.  The. 
persons  whom  those  who  were  invited  had  liberty  to  bring  with 
them,  were  called  UMBR^,  uninvited  guests,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8. 
22.  Ep.  i.  V.  28. 

The  bedsteadd  (SpoNDic)  and  feet  (Fulcra  vel  pedh) 
were  made  of  wood,  Ooid.  Met.  vilL  656.,  sometimes  of 
silver  or  gold,  Stdct.  Jul.  49.,  or  adorned  with  plates  {bractete, 
▼el  lamina),  of  silver.  Suet.  Cal.  22.  Martial,  viii.  35.  5. 
On  the  conch  was  laid  a  mattress  or  quilt  (Culcita,  JuoenaL 
y«  17*  Plin.  xix.  1.,  vel  matta,  Ooid.  Phst.  vi.  680.)  stuffed* 
with  feathers  or  wool,  Cic.  Tu$c.  iii.  19.,  anciently  with  hay  or 
cha£P  {funo  vel  acere  aut  paled),  Varro  de  Lat .  Ling.  iv*. 
35.  All  kinds  of  stuffing  {cmnia  Jarcimina)  were  odled- 
TOMENTUM,  quasi  tondimentum.  Suet.  Tib.  54.  Martini, 
xi.  22.  xiv.  150. 

A  conch  witli  coavse  stuffing  {cancisa  palm,  i.  e.  arundifies 
palustres)^  a  pallet,  was  caHed  Tomentum  CIRCENSE,  because 
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sadi  were  used  in  tbe  Cireus ;  opposed  to  Tamenhm  Linock* 
NicuM,  V.  Leuconicum.      MorttaL  xiv.  160.   Sen.  de.   Viim 
Beat.  25. 

At  first  couches  seem  to  have  been  covered  with  herbs  or. 
leaves,  Ornd.  Fast.  \.  2QO.  205.,  hence  LECTUS,  a  couch 
{quod  herbis  etfrotidibus  lectis  tncHbabant\  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling, 
iv.  35,  vel  TORUS  {quia  veteres  super  herbam  tortam  discwn" 
bebatUj  Id.  et  Serv,  in  Virg.  Mo.  i.  708.  y.  388.  veU  ut  alii 
dicuntj  quod  tectus  toris,  i.  e^Jimibus  tenderetur^  Horat.  Epod. 
xii.  12.),  or  witii  straw  {stramen  vel  strameTUum)^  PJin.  viii.  48* 
Horat.  Sat  ii.  8.  117. 

The  cloth  or  ticking  which  covered  the  mattress  or  couch, 
the  bed-covering  {aperimentum  vel  involucrum)^  Mjfis  called 
TOI^AL,  Harat.  Sat.  ii.  4.  84.  Ep.  i.  5.  22.,  by  later  writers, 
Tarale  Linteumy  or  Seoestbe,  v.  •/mm,  -^trium^  Varro^  ibid. ; 
or  LoDix,  which  is  also  put  for  a  sheet  or  blanket,  JuvenaL 
vi.  194*  vii.  66.  Martial,  xlv.  148.  152.  LodieulUy  a  small 
blanket  or  flannel  coverlet  for  the  body.  Suet.  Aug.  8S»^ 

On  solemn  occasions,  the  couclics  were  covered  with  su- 
perb cloth,  with  purple  and  embroidery  (Stragula  vestis), 
Cic.  Verr.  ii.  19.  ,Lav.  xxxiv.  7-    Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2,  3.  1)8., 
pieta  stragutoj  TibulL  i.  2.  79.    Textile  straguluoh  an  e>n- 
broidered  coverlet,  with  a  beautiful  mattress  below  ( pukherri-- 
mostrato\  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  21.,  but  some  read  here  pulcherrime  / 
as,   Lectus   stratus  conchyliato  peristromaie^  bespread  with  a 
purple  covering,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  27.,  also  Attalica  peripetas-' 
mata^  Cic.  Verr. .  iv.  1 2.,  much  the  same  with  what  Virgil 
calls  superba  auUea^  fine  tapestry,  jEn.  i.  697')  said  to  have 
been  first  invented  at  the  court  {in  atda,  hinc  auxjka,)  of 
Attains  King  of  Pergamus,  Plin.  viii*  48.      Babykmica  peri" 
stromata  consutaque  tapetia^  wrought  with  needle^work,  Plaui. 
Stick,  ii.  2.  54. 

Hangings  {avia)  used  likewise  to  be  suspended  from  the 
top  of  the  room  to  receive  the  dust,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  8.  64. 
Sero.  in  Firg.  JEn,  i.  697. 

Under  the  emperors,  instead  of  three  couches  was  intro- 
duced the  use  of  one  of  a  semicircular  form,  thus  C;  called 
SIGMA,  from  the  Greek  letter  of  that  name,  which  usually 
contained  ^even.  Martial,  ix.  48.,  sometimes  eight,  called  also 
STIBADIUM,  Id.  xiv.  87.  But  in  later  aces  the  custom 
was  introduced,  which  still  prevails  in  the  jBast  of  sitting 
or  reclininff  on-  the  floor  at  meat,  and,  at  other  times,  oa 
cushions,  Accubita,  Scholiast,  in  JtwenoL  v.  17#  Ijamprii^ 
'  Heliqg.  19. '25.,  covered  with  cloths,  Accubitaua,  7V^£.  PoUio 
in  Claud.  14. 

The  t^les  (MENSiE)  of  the  Romans  w^e  anoieiitly  squaie» 
and  called  Cibilzje,  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling^  iv.  25.  FesttiS:  <m 
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ifaree  sides  of  which  were  placed  three  ooviches;  the  fourth  ade 
was  left  empty  for  the  slaves  to  bring  in  and  out  the  dishes. 
When  the  semitircular  couch^  or  the  sigma  came  to  be  used, 
tables  were  made  round,  JuvenaL  i.  137. 

The  tables  of  the  great  were  usually  made  of  citron,  or 
•mapple  wood,  and  adorned  with  ivory,  C/c.  Verr.  iv.  17* 
Martial,  xiv.  89,  90.  ii.  48.  Plin.  xiii.  15.  s.  29. 

The  tables  were  sometimes  brought  in  and  out  with  the 
dishes  on  them ;  hence  Mensam  apponere,  Plaut.  Asin.  v.  1»  2. 
Id.  Most.  1.  3.  150.  iii.  1.  26.  Cic  A^.  xiv.  21.  Ovid.  Met. 
viii.  570.,  et  auf£Rre»  Ptaut.  Amph.  iL  2. 175.,  vel  removers^ 
Ftrg.  JEn.  i.  220.  627.,  but  some  here  take  mensa  for  the 
dishes.  iiSometimes  the  dishes  were  set  down  on  the  table ; 
hence  cibum^  lancez^patifuts^  vel  ccenam  mer{sis  appomere,  Virg. 
Mn.  iv.  602.  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  32.  Verr.  iv.  22.  Att.  vi*  1.  Epulis 
mensas  onerare^  Vir.  G.  iv.  388.,  nEMERE  vel  tollere,  Plaut* 
MiL  iii.  1.  55,  &c. 

Mensa  is  sbmetimes  put  for  the  meat  or  dishes  (lamr^ 
patina^  patella^  vet  discus) ;  hence  Prima  mensa,  for  prima 
Jerada^  the  first  course,  the  meat,  Macrob.  Sat.  vii.  t.  $B- 
CUNDA  MEN8A,  the  second  course,  the  fruits,  &c.  beUaria^ 
or  the  desert,  Cic.  Att.  xiv.  6.  Fam.  xvi.  21.  Virg.  G.  ii.  101. 
Nep.  Ages.  8.  Mittere  de  mensoj  to  send  some  dish,  or  part  of 
a  dish,  to  a  person  absent,  Cic.  Alt.  v.  1.  Dopes  mensa  hrevisy 
a  short  meal,  a  fruffal  table,  Horat.  Art.  p.  I98.t  mensa  cpima^ 
a  rich  Uble,  Sii.  xi.  283. 

Virgil  uses  menstE  for  the  cakes  of  wheaten  bread,  {adorea 
liba  vel  cereale  solum.  SOLUM  omne  dicitur^  quod  aliftud 
mtinety  Serv.  in  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  35.  ^nr  v.  199.  Ovid.  Met. 
t  73.)  put  under  the.  meat,  which  he  calls . onies,  because  of 
their  circular  figure ;  and  quadne  because  each  cake  was 
divided  into  four  parts,  quarters,  or  quadrants,  by  two 
atraight  lines  drawn  through  the  centre,  Virg.  .Xn*  vii.  116. 
Hence  aliend  vivere  quadrd^  at  another^s  expence  or  table^ 
'Jiiberud.  v.  2.,Jlndetur  quadra^  i.  e*Jrustum  paniSf  the  piece 
q(  bread,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  17.  49.  So  quadra  ptacenia  yd^  easet^ 
Martial,  vi.  75.  xii.  32.  18. 

A  table  with  one  foot  was  called  Momopodxum.  These 
were  of  a  circular  figure  {crhes\  used  chiefly  by  the  rich,  and 
commonly  adorned  with  ivory  and  sculpture  JmoenaU  i.  138. 
xL  123. 

A  side-board  was  called  ABACUS^  Im.  xxxix.  6.  dc.  Verr.' 
iv.  16.  25.  Tusc.  V.  21.,  or  Deuviiga,  sc.  mensa^  Vet.  Schol. 
in  Juvenal,  iii.  204.  Martial.  xiL  67«  Cic  Verr.  iv.  59.  Lapis 
ALBUS,  i.  e.  mensa  marmorea^  Horat.  Sat  L  6.  1 16. 

The  table  of  the  poorer  people  comaaonly  had  three  feet 
(Tjiipse^  Hbrut.  Sat*  u  3. 13.,  and  sometimea  one  of  them 
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shorter  than  the  other  two,  Omd,  Met.  viii.  661.  Hence  m- 
^(pMles  MEKSiE,  Martial,  i.  56. 1 1  • 

e  The  ancient  Romans  did  not  use  table-cloths  {mantilia\ 
but  wiped  the  table  with  a  sponge.  Martial,  xiv.  44.,  or  with 
a  coarse^cloth  (gausdpe)^  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  8.  11.    - 

Before  the  guests  began  to  eat  they  always  washed  their 
hands,  and  a  towel  (Mantile  vel  'tele^  'teller  -um^  vel  -£t«»), 
was  furnished  them  in  the  house  where  they  supped  to  dry 
them^  Virg.  .^n.  i.  702.  G.  iv,  377.  But  each  guest  seems 
to  have  brought  with  him,  from  home,  the  table-napkin 
.(MAPPA)  or  cloth,  which  he  used,  in  time  of  eating,  to 
wipe  his  mouth  and  hands.  Martial,  xii.  29.  Horat.  ii.  8.  63., 
;but  not  always,  Har.  Ep.  i.  5.  22.  The  mappa  was  sometimes 
adorned  with  a  puiple  fringe  {lato  clavo)y  Mart.  iv.  46.  I7« 

The .  guests  used  sometimes,  with  the  permission  of  the 
.master  of  the  feast,  to  put  some  part  of  the  ^itertainment  in 
io  the  mappoj  and  give  it  to  their  slaves  to  carry  home,  Mart. 
ii.  32. 

Table-cloths  {lintea  villosay  gausSpa  vel  mantilia)  began  to 
be  used  under  the  emperors,  Mart.  xiv.  138.  xii.  29.  Ii. 

In  later  times,  the  Romans,  before  supper,  used  always  to 
.  l)athe,  Plaut.  Stick,  v.  2.  19.  The  wealthy  had  baths  (BAL- 
NEUM vel  BaUneumy  plur.  '^nea  vel  -^r),  both  cold  and  hot, 
at  their  own  houses,  (He.  de  Orat,  ii.  55.  There  were  pub- 
lic baths  (Balnea)  for  the  use  of  the  citizens  at  large,  C«^. 
Ccel.  26.  Horat.  Ep.  i.  I.  92.,  wherethere  were  separate apait- 
ments  for  the  men  and  women'  {balnea  virilia  et  muliebria\ 
v>Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  viii.  42.    Vitruv.  v.  10.    Oell.  x*  3.     Each 

Sid  to  the  bath-keeper  {balneatcr)  a  small  coin  {quadrans)^ 
orat.  Sat.  i.  3.  187.    Juvenal,  vi.  446.     Hence  res  quadrant 
'  tafia  for  balneutn^  Senec.  Epist.  66.    Qjuadrantaria  permtOaii^y 
i.  e.  pro  quadrante  copiam  suifedt^  Cic.  Coel.  26.     So  quadrant 
'taria  is  put  for  a  mean  harlot,  Qjuinctil.  viii.  6.     Those  under 
'  ^SUP^^  nothing,  Juvenal,  vi.  446. 

The  usual  time  of  bathing  was  two  o'clock  {octava  hora)  in 
summer,  and  three  in  winter,  Plin.  Ep:  iii.  1.  Martial,  x.  48. ; 
on  festival  days  sooner,  Jtwenal.  xi.  205. 

The  Romans,  before  bathing,  took  various  kinds  of  exer- 
cise {exerdiaiiones  campestres,  post  decisa  negotia  eampo^  ac. 
.Martio,  Hor.  Ep.i.  7.  59.);  as  the  ball  or  tennis  (PILA), 
Horat.  Sat.  i.  5. 48.,  throwing  the  javelin,  and  the  discus  6t 
quoit,  a  round  bullet  of  stone,  iron,  or  lead,  with  a  thong  tied 
to  it,  Horat.  Od.  i.  8.  II.,  the  PALUS  or  PalAria,  J^enoL 
vi;  246.  (see  p.  346.)  riding,  running,  leaping,  &c.  St^.  A»g. 
83.     Martiak  y\i.  ^i. 

There  were  chiefly  four  kinds  of  balk :  —  1.  PILA  trigo- 

MAL1S  vel  TRiGOK,  SO  Called,  -  bccjmse  those  who  pkyed  at  it 

•  were '  placed  in  a  triangle  (rpiywyov),  and  tossed  it  from  one 

anoth^ ; 
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luiother;  he  wh6  first  let  k  c6ine  to  the  groiind  wiMi  the 
loser.  —  2.  FOLLIS  vel  JbUictdusj  inflated  with  wind  like  our 
foot-ball,  which,  if  large,  they  drove  with  the  arms,  ahd  dim- 
ply called  PiLA,  Prop.  iiL  12. 5.,  or  Pila  velox,  Horat.  Sat. 
ii.  2. 11.,  if  smaller,  with  the  hand,  armed  with  a  kind' of 
ffauntlet,  hence  called  Fojllis  puoillatorius.  Plaid.  BueU 
lii.  4.  16.  Martial,  xiv.  47.-3.  PlLA  PAGANICA,  the 
villafjre  ball,  stuffed  with  feathers,  less  than  the JblliSf  but  mote 
weighty.  Martial  xiv.  45.  —  4.  HARPASTUM  [ab  if^al^ 
rapio\  the  smallest  of  all,  which  they  snatched  from  one  an- 
other, MartiaL  iv.  19.  vii.  31.    Suet.  Aug.  83. 

Those  who  played  at  the  ball  were  said  ludere  raptintj  vel 
pilam  revocare  cadentem^  when  they  struck  it  rebounding  from 
the  ground :  when  a  number  played  together  in  a  ring,  and 
the  person  who  had  the  ball  seemed  to  aim  at  one,  but  struck 
anodier,  ludere  datatimj  vel  nonsperatojisgientemreddere  gestUg 
when  they  snatched  the  ball  from  one  other,  and  threw  it 
aloft,  without  letting  it  fall  to  the  around,  ludere  expidsimj  vel 
pilam  gemtnare  voUmtefOj  Lucan.  ad  Pison.  173.  Plant.  Cure, 
ii.  3.  1 7-     Isidor.  i.  2 1 . 

In -country  villas  there  was  usually  a  tennis-court,  or  place 
for  playing  at  the  baH,  and  for  other  exercises,  laid  out  in  the 
form  of  a  circus  i  hence  called  Sph ARi3TERiusf^  Suet.  Vetp. 
20.     Plin.Ep.\\.\1.  V.6. 

Young  men  and  boys  used  to  amuse  themselves  in  whirl- 
ing along  a  circle  of  brass  or  iron,  set  round  with  rings,  as 
our  children  do  wooden  hoops.  It  was  called  TROCHUS^ 
\a  rffpfco,  currOf)  and  Gnecus  trockusy  because  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks,  Hprat.  Od.  iii.  24.  57.  Martial,  xi.  22.  xiv.  169. 
The  top  (Turbo  vel  buxum)  was  peculiar  to  boys,  Virg.  Mn^ 
viL  378.  iV5.iii.  51.  Some  confoimded  these  two,  but  im- 
properly. 

Those  who  could  not  join  in  these  exercises  took  the  air 
on  foot,  in  a  carriage,  or  a  litter. 

There  were  various  places  for  walking  (AMBULACRA 
vel  AMBULATIONES,  tibi  spatiarentur)f  both  public  and 
private,  under  the  open  air,  or  under  covering,  Cic.  Dom.  44. 
Orat.  ii.  20.  Alt.  xiii.  29.  ad  Q.Fratr.  iii.  1 7*  GelL  i.  2.  Ho- 
rat. Od.  ii.  15, 16.     Ep.  i.  10. 22.    Juoenal.  iv.  5.  vi.  60. 

Ckivered  walks  (PORTICUS,  porticos  or  piazzas,)  were 
built  in  different  places,  chiefly  round  the  Campus  Mat^iusi 
and  Forum^  supported  by  marble  pillars,  and  adorned  widi 
statues  and-  pictures,  some  of  them  of  immense  extent;  as 
those  of  Claudius,  MartiaL  de  Spect.  ii.  9.,  of  Augustus,  Suet. 
31.,  of  Apollo^  Prop.  ii.  31 . 1.  Odd.  Trist.  iiL  1.  59.,  of  Nero^ 
SueL  Ner.  31.,  of  Pompeyr  Cic.  de  Fat.  4.  Omd.  Art.  Am.  ^ 
i.  67«,  of  Livia,  PUn.  Ep.  i.  5,  &c.  .         "^ 

•    Porticoes  were  employed  for  various  other  purposes  beddea 
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ifdcing  exercise*      Sometimes  4he  venate  wiu^  assembled)  and 
courts  of  justice  held  in  tbem.. 

.  A  floce  set  apart  tor  tbe  purpose  of  exercise*  on  horsdiack 
or  in  vehicles,  was  called  GESTATIO.  In  villas  it  was  ge- 
nerally contiguous  to  the  garden, .  and  laid  out  in  the  form  of 
a  circus^  PUn.  Epist.  i.  3«  ii,  17* 

An  inclosed  gallery  with  large  windows  tp  cool  it  in  sum- 
mer, was  called  CaYpropoRTicus,  Plin.  EpiU.  ii*  !?•  ▼•  ^t 
gpmmonly  with  a  double  row  of  windows»  Id^  vii.  21. 

X^iterary  men  for  tbe  sake  of  exerciae  {stomacki  eausd),  used 
to  read  aloud  {clare  et  intaUi  legcre\  Flip.  Ep»  ^x.  36. 

As  tbe  .Romans  neither  wore  linen  nor  used  stockings, 
fiiequent  bathing  was  necessary  both  for  cleanliness^  and  healtbt 
especially,  as  they  took  so  much  exercise. 

Anciently  they  had  no  other  bath  but  the  Tiber.  They^ 
indeed,  had  no  water  but  what  they  drew  from  thence,  or 
from  wells  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood ;  as  the  fountain 
of  JBgeriaf  at  the  £bot  of  Mount  Aventine,  XfH.  i.  19.  Chid^ 
^astn  Ui.  273.  Juvenal,  iii*  IS.y  of  Mercury,  Ovid.  FaU.y^ 
673,  &c. 

The  first  aqueduct  at  Rome  was  built  by  Appius  CUudius, 
the  censor,  about  the  year  of  the  city  441.  JPiodar.  xx.  36. 
Seven,  or  eight  aqueducts  were  afterwards  built,  which 
brought  water  to  Rome,  from  the  distance  of  many  miles,  in 
such  abundance,  that  no  city  was  better  supplied. 

These  aqueducts  were  constructed  at  a  prodigious  expence; 
parried  through  rocks  and  mountains,  mid  over  vallies,  sup* 
ported  on  stone  or  brick  arches.  Hence*  it  is  supposed,  the 
Bomans  were  ignorant,  that  wbter,  oxiveyed  in  pipes,  rises 
|io  the  height  of  its  source^  whatever  be  the  distance  or  in- 
equality .of  ground  through  which  it  passes.  It.  is .  «tFaqg9 
they  did  not  discover  this  fact,  considering  the  frequeot  uae 
they  .made  of  pipes  (Jishda)  in. conveying  water.  TbsX  they 
were  not  entirelv  ignorant  of  it  appears  fixMn  Pliny,  who 
aays, .  dpia  in  vel  e  pbdmbo  subit  aUUudtnem  tMortAs  std^  water 
in  leaden  pipes  rises  to  ihe  height  of  its  source,  xxxi.  6.  s.  31# 
The  truth  is,  no  pipes  could  have  siq^ported  tbe  Flight  of 
water  conv^ed  to  the  city  in  the  Roman,  aqueducts. 

The. waters  were.ooUected  in  reservoirs,  called  CASTEL* 
LA,  and  thence  distributed  throu^out  the  city  in  leaden 
pipes,  P/m-xxxvi.  15.    Horat.Ep.  i.\0.2(^ 

f^ben  the  city  .was  fully  supplied  with  vater»  frequent 
hatha  were  built,  both  by  private  individuabf  and  .for  the  use 
of  the  public ;  at  first,  however,  more  for  utility  thai  fhev 
(m  ue/mi  noti  obtectamefUum),  Senec  £p.  86. 
.  It  was  under  Ajiffustus  that  baihs  first  bqgan  to  asanme  ml 
^  of  grandeur,  and  were  called  TRERJAJE.{dipfmh  ediaret, 
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i.e.  caUdicaquaf  Li  v.  xxxvL  15.),  bagnios  or « hoi  baths,  al- 
though they  ^Iso  contained  cold  baths.  An  incredible  num« 
ber  of  these  were  bnilt  np  and  down  the  city,  PUn.  Epist.  iv.  8. 
Authors  reckon  up  above  800,  many  of  them  built  by  the 
.emperors,  with  amazing  magnificence.  The  diief  were  those 
of  Agrippa  near  the  Pantheon,  Dio.  liiL  2*1.  Martial,  iii.  20., 
of  N^o,  MartiaL  yu*  35.  Stat^Sylv.  i.5.  61./  of  Titus,  Suet. 
7.^  of  Domitian,  SueL  5.,  of  Caracalla,  Antoninus,  Dioclesian, 
.&c.     Of  these,  splendid  vestiges  still  remain. 

The  bason  (labrum  aut  la^)  where  they  bathed  was  called 
BAPTISTERIUM,  NATATIO  or  Piscina.  The  cold  bath 
vras  called  FRI6IDARIUM,  sc  ahenum  vel  balneum;  the  hot, 
.CALDABIUM,  and.  the  tepid,  TEFIDARIUM:  The  cold 
bath  room,  Cella  Frigidaria;  and  the  hot,  -Qslla  Cat- 
•OARiA,  Plin*  Episi.  v«  6.  Vitrvo,  v.  10. ;  the  store  room,  Ht^ 
.P0CAU8T0N,  or  Vaporariuit,  Cic.  Q.  Pratt,  iii.  1.,  warmed 
by  a  fumaee  {pnxp^neum  vel  prtfffvmmmC)  below,  Piin.  JBp. 
ii.  17.,  adjoining  to  which  were  sweating  rooms,  (SUDATO- 
RIA,  Seneiu  'Epist.  52.,  vel  Assa,  sc.  balnea,  Cic.  Q.  Fratr.  iii. 
1.),  the  undressing  room,  Apoditerium,  Cic.  ibid.  PUn^  Bp. 
y.  6.,  the  perfuming  room,  UnctvaRium,  ii.  17*  Several 
improvements  were  made  in  the  construction  of  baths  iq  the 
time  of  Seneca,  Epist.  90. 

The  Romans  began  their  bathing  with  hot  water,  and  end- 
ed with  cold*  The  cold  bath  was  in  great  repute  after  An- 
umius  Musa  recovered  Augustus  from  a  dangerous  disease  by 
the  use  of  it.  Suet.  Aug.  Hx.  81.  PUn.  xxix.  1.  Horat.  Ep.  i. 
.15.,  but  fell  into  discredU  after  the  death  of  Marcellus,  which 
was,  occasioned  by  the  injudicious  application  of  the  sanie 
Temedy,  IXo.  liii.  30. 

The  person  who  bad  the  charge  of  the  bath  was  called 
BALNEATOR,  Cic.  CM.  2S.  PML  xiii.  12.  He  bad  slaves 
4mder  him,  called  Capsarix,  who  took  care  of  the  clothes  of 
those  who  bathed.  * 

.  The  slaves  who  anointed  those  who  bathed  were  called 
ALIPT^  Cic  Fam.  i.  9.  35.  Juvenal,  iii.  76.  vi.  421.,  or 
Unctorku,  Jl£2r/fa/.vii.  31.  6.  xii.  7l*^- 

Hie  instruments  of  an  Aliptes  were  a  curry-comb  or 
ccvaper,  (^TRIOILIS,  v.  -il,)  to  rub  off  (ad  defrieandum  et 
destringendum  vel  radendum)  the  sweat  and  filth  from  the 
body,  made  of  horn  or  brass,  sometimes  of  silver  or  gold^  Suei. 
Aug.  80.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  7. 1 1 0.  •  Pen.  v.  126.  Martial,  xiv.  51^. 
Smec,  Epiit.  96.,  whence  itrigmenta  for  sordes  $  —  towels  or  rub- 
bing cloths  (LINTEA);— .a  vial  or  cruet  of  oil  (GUTTUSX 
Juoenal.yX.  158.,  usually  of  horn  {comeus),  hence  a  large 
honi  was  called  Rhinoceros,  JuoenaL  iii*  263.  vii.  130. 
Martial,  yjsv.  52, 53.  Q^  xviL  8* ; «-  a  jii^  (ampulla),  I^aut.^ 
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Siich.  u  3.  77 •  Pers.  i.  3.  44.;^ — and  a  small  vesael  called 
.  Leniictda* 

The  slave  who  had  the  care  of  the  ointments  was  called 
Unguentabius,  Serv.  in  Virg,  JEru  u  697* 

As  there  was  a  great  concourse  of  people  to  the  batbs^ 
.poets  sometimes  read,  their  compositions  there^  Horat.  SaU 
iv4.  73.  MartiaL  iii.  44.  lO.,  as  they  also  did  in  the  porticoes 
and  other  places^  Juoenal.  L  1 2;  Vu.  39.  Plin.  Eptst.  L  IS. 
iii.  18.  yii.  17*  viiL  12.  Suet.  Aug.  89.  Oaud.  41.  J>»»f 
.2.)  chiefly  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  Plin.  Epist.  vm. 
21.    Juvenal,  iii.  9. 

Studious  men  used  to  compose,  hear,  or  dictate  something 
while  they  were  rubbed  apd  wiped.  Suet.  Aug.  85*  Plin.  Episi* 
iiL  5.  iv.  14. 

Before  bathing,  the  Romans  sometimes  used  to  bask  them- 
selves in  the  sun  {sole  uti),  Plin.  £p.  iii.  5.  vi.  16.  .  Sen.  Ep. 
73.  In  sole,  si  caret  vento,  atnbulet  nudus,  sc.  Spurrina,  Plnu 
Ep.  iii.  1. 

Under  the  emperors,  not  only  places  of  exercise  (gymnasia 
et  palestrae),  but  also  libraries  {Inbliotheca),  were  annexed  to 
the  public  baths,  Settee,  de  Tranquil.  An.  9. 

The  Romans  after  bathing  dressed  for  supper.  They  put 
on  the  SYNTHESIS  {vestis  ccmatoria  vel  accubitoria)  and 
.slippers:  which,  when  a  person  supped  abroad,  were  carried 
to  the  place  by  a  slave,  with  other  things  requisite;  a  meaa 
person  sometimes  carried  them  himself,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  13. 15» 
It  was  thought  very  wrong  to  appear  at  a  banquet  without 
the  proper  habit,  Cic.  Vat.  12«,  as  among  the  Jews,  Mattk. 
xxiL  11. 

After  exercise  and  bathing,  the  body  required  rest;  hence 
probably  the  custom  of  recuning  on  couches  at  meat.  Be- 
fore they  lay  down  they  put  off  their  slippers  that  thej 
might  not  stain  the  couches,  Martial,  iii.  50.    Horat.  SaL  iL 

8.  77. 

At  feasts  the  guests  were  crowned  with  carlands  of  flowery 
herbs,  or.leav^  (serta,  corona  vel  corroUa^  tied  and  adorned 
^th  ribbons  {vitta,  Utmce,  vel  limnisci),  or  with  the  rhind  or 
skin  of  the  linden  tree  {j^ilyra),  Hprat.  Od.  ii.  7*  ^3.  iL  11. 
13.  Sat.  ii.  3.  256.  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  16.  JuvenaL  v.  36.  xv.  SOu 
Martial.  xiiL  127.  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  337.  Plin.  xvi.  14.  These 
crowns,  it  was  thought,  prevented  intoxication;  hence  cum 
corond  ebriusj  Plaut.  l^seud.  y.  2.  2.     Ajnph.  iii.  4.  16. 

Their  hair  also  was  perfumed  with  various  ointments  (tfn- 

Senta  vel  aromatci),  nard  or  spikenard  (Naedom,  vel  -10), 
ALOBATHRUM  AssYRiUMj  HoTot.  ibid.  MoffiaL  iiL  12. 
Amomum,  Virg.  Ed.  iii.  89.  iv.~25.,  Bjxsijcum  ex  Jwkea^ 
Plin.  xiL  25.  s.  54,  &c.  .  When  foreign  ointmeqts  were  fitst 

used 
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.used  at  Rome  is  uocertain ;  the  selling  of  them  was  prohibited 
by  the  censors,  A.  U.  565.    PUtu  xiii.  5.  s.  5. 

The  Romans  began  their  feasts  by  prayers  and  libations  to 
the  gods,  {deos  invocabant^  Quinctilian,  v.  pr.  Ldbare  diis  dapes 
€t  beneprecarif  Liv.  xxxix.  43.)  They  never  tasted  any  thing 
without  consecrating  it,  TibulL  u  1.  19*;  they  usually  threw 
a  part  into  the  fire  as  an  offering  to  the  Laresj  therefore 
called  Dii  patellarii,  Pfau^.  Cist.  ii.  1.  46.;  hence  Dapes 
.UBATJE,  Horai.  Sat.  ii.  G.  67 . ;  and  when  they  drank  they 
poured  out  a  part  in  honour  of  some  god  on  the  table^ 
'which  was  held  sacred  as  an  altar,  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  II.  Virg. 
.Mn.  L  736.  SU.  vii.  185.  748.  Plaut.  Cure.  i.  2.  31.  OoM. 
Amor.  i.  4.  27.,  with  this  formula^  LiBO  tibi,  Tadt.  AnnaL 
XV.  G4^  ... 

The  table  was  consecrated  by  setting  on  it  the  images  of 
the  Lares  and  salt-holders  {salinorum  appositu\  Arnob.  ii. 

Salt  was  held  in  izreat  veneration  by  the  ancients.  It  was 
always  used  in  sacrifices,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  23.  20.  P/in.  xxxi.  J. 
s.  4]'.,  thus  also  Moses  ordained,  Licvit.  ii.  13.  It  was  the 
chief  thing  eaten  by  the  ancient  Romans  with  bread  and 
cheese,  PTin.  ibid.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  17m  as  cresses  (nasturtium) 

.  by  the  ancient  Persians^  Cic.  Tusc.  y.  34.     Hence  Salarium, 

.  a  salaiy  or  pension,  Plin.  ibid.  Suet.  Tib.  46.  Martial,  iii.  7. ; 
thus,  Solaria  mtdtis  subtrajnt^  quos  otiosos  udebat  accipere,  sc. 
Antoninus  Pius,  Capitdin.  in  vita  ejus^  7* 

A  family  salt-cellar  (patemum  salinum^  sc.  vas)  was  kept 
with  great  care^  Horat.  Od.  ii.  16.  14.  To  spiU  the  salt  at 
table  was  esteemed  ominous,  Festus.  Settine  the  salt  before 
a  stranger  was  reckoned  a  symbol  of  friendship,  as  it  still  is 

I  by  some  eastern  nations. 

From  ^  the  savour  which  salt  gives  to  food,  and  the  insipi- 
dity of  unsalted  meat,  sal  was  applied  to  the  mind,  Plin. 
xxxi.  7«  8«41.;  hence  SAL,  wit  or  humour;   salsuSf  witty; 

,  insulsuSf  dull,  insipid ;  saleSf  witty  sayings ;  sal  Atticum^  sales 

..wbanif  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  15.      Saks  intra  pomoeria  nati^  polite 

>aillery  or  repartees,  Juoenal.  ix.  11.  Sal  niger^  i.  e.  amari 
salesj  bitter  raillery  or  satire,  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  2.  60. ;  but  in  Sat. 

*  ii.  4.  74.  sal  nigrum  means  simply  black  salt. 

&i/ is  metaphorically  applied  also  to  things;  thus,  Tecttm 
plus  salis  quam  sumptds  habebat^  neatness^  taste,  elegance,  Nep. 

.  ^.13.     Nulla  in  corpore  mica  saUsj  CatuU.  84.  4. 
•   The-custom  of  placing  the  images  of  the  gods  on  the  table, 
prevailed  aJso  among  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  particularly  of 

.  Hercules ;  hence  cfdled  Epitrapbzius,  Stat.  Si/lv.  iv.  6.  60. 

r Martial,  ix.  44.,  and  of  making  libations^  Curt.  v.  8. 
.    In*  making  an  oath  or  a  prayer,  the  ancients  touched  the  table 
as  an  alt^r,  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  4.  27.,  ai^d  to  violate  it  by  any  in- 
decent 
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decent  word  or  action  was  esteemed  impious,  Juoenal.  ii.  WO. 
To  this  Virgil  alludes,  JEn.  vii.  114. 

As  the  ancients  had  not  proper  inns  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  travellers,  the  Romans,  when  thej  were  in  foreign 
countries,^ or  at  a  distance  from  home,  used  to  lodge  at  the 
houses  of  certain  persons,  whom  they  in  return  entert^ed 
at  their  houses  in  Rome.  This  was  esteemed  a  very  inti- 
mate connection,  and  called  HOSPITIUM,  or  Jus  Hospttii^ 
Liv.  i-  1.  Hence  HOSPES  is  put  both  for  an  host  or  en- 
tertainer, and  a  guest,  Ooid.  Met.  x.  224*  Plaid.  Most.  ii« 
2*  48.  Cic.  Dejot.  S.  Accipere  hospitem  non  multi  cibi  sed 
mtdti  Jocij  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  26.  Divertere  ad  hespttem^  De 
Divin.  i.  27.  s.  57-  Fin.  v.  2?  Hospitium  cum  akquojheere^ 
Liv.  et  Cic.  Jungimus  hospitio  dextraSj  sc.  in  Virg.  ^mtu-  iii. 
S3.  Hospitio  conjungif  Cic.  Q.  Fn  i.  1.  Hospitio  aliquem 
excipere  et  accipi ;  renunciare  hospitium  «,  Cir.  Verr.  ii.  36. 
Liv.  XXV.  18.  Jmicitiam  ei  more  moforum  renunciare^  Suet. 
Cal.  3.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  70.  Dome  tnterdieere^  Id.  Aug.  66. 
Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  29. 

This  connection  was  formed  also  with  states,  by  the  whole 
Roman  people,  or  by  particular  persons,  Liv.  ii.  22.  ▼.  28. 
xxxvii.  54.  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  65.  Balb.  18.  Cos.  B.  G.  i.  SK 
Hence  Clientela  hospitiaque protrincialiaf  Cic.  Gat*  iv.  11.  Pub^ 
lici  kospitiijurOf  Plin.  liL  4. 

Individuals  used  anciently  to  have  a  tally  (TESSERA 
hospitalitatis)j  or  piece  of  wood  cut  into  two  parts,  of  which 
each  party  kept  one,  Plaut.  Poen.  v.  1.  22.  2.  98.  They  swore 
iideliQr  to  one  another  by  Jupiter,  hence  called  Hobpitaus^ 
Cic.  Q,.  JFV*.  ii.  11.  Hence  a  person  who  had  violated  the 
tights  of  hospitality,  and  thus  precluded  himself  aceess  to 
any  &mily,  was  said  confreoxbse  TESfiSBAur,  Plaat*  Cist,  iL 
1.  27. 

A  league  of  hospitality  was  sometimes  fonned  by  pervoiks 
at  a  distance,  by  mutuaUy  sending  pi^esents  to  one  aoocber, 
quce  mittit  donof^  hospitio.qmm  jungeret-  absensj  •  Ccedicus,  Virg* 
^n.  ix.  361. 

.  The  relation  of  hospites  was  esteemed  n^ct  to  that  of  parents 
and  dients,  Gell.  i.  13.  To  violate  it  was  esteemed  tiie 
greatest  impiety,  Virg.  Mn.  v.  55.     Cic.  Verr.  v.  42. 

The  reception  of  any  stranger  was  called  H&spiHuMj  or 
plur.  -lA,  Odd.  Fast.  vi.  536.,  and  also  the  house  or  apart- 
ment in  which  he  was  entertained;  thus,  haspithm  sit  tua 
villa  meum^  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  8.  69.,  Divisi  in  hospiHay  lodgmga, 
Liv.  ii,  14.  HospiTALE  ctdnculumy  the  guestHshamber,  Lku 
i.  58.  Hospitio  utebatur  TidU^  lodged  at  the  house  o^  /6.  35. 
Hence  Florus  calls  Ostia,  Marittmum  urbis  hospHiimh  ^  ^^ 
So  Virgil  calls  Thrace,  Hospitium  aniiquum  TVqjae^  a  plaoe  in 
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ancient  hospitality  with  Troy,  .^^.  iii.  15.  Linguere  poUulum 
hospitiumj  i.  e«  locum  in  quo  Jura  hospiUi  violatajuerant^  lb.  61. 
The  Roman  nobility  used  to  build  apartments  (domuncuUe) 
for  strangers,  called  HOSPITALIA,  on  the  right  and  left 
end  of  their  houses,  with  separate  entries,  that  upon  their 
arrival  they  might  be  received  there,  and  not  into  the  peristyle 
or  principal  entry ;  Peristtlium,  so  called  because  surrounded 
with  columns,  Vitrw).  vi«  10.    Suet.  Aug.  %2. 

,  The  C(£NA  of  the  Roroana  usually  consisted  of  two  parts^ 
called  Mensa  prima,  the  first  course,  consisting  'Of  different, 
kinds  of  meat;  and  Meksa  segunda  vel  altera,  the  second 
course^  consisting  of  fruits  and  sweetmeats,  Serv.  in  Virg.  jEh* 
i,  216.  723.  Tiii.  283. 

.  In  later  times  the  first  part  of  the  ormr,  was  called.  GUS» 
TATIO,  Petron.  22. 31.,  or  OusTua,  consisting  of  dishes  to 
excite  the  appetite^  a  whet.  Martial,  xi.  32.  53.,  and  wine 
D(iixed  with  water  and  sweetened  with  honey,  called  MUL- 
3UM,  Harat.  Sat.  ii.  4.  26.  Cic.  Tusc.  iii.  19.  Orat.  ii,  70, 
Fin.  ii.  5«  s.  17.  Plin,  xxii.  24.,  whence  what  was  eaten  and 
drunk  (antecoma)  to  whet  the  appetite,  was  named  PRO-^ 
MUL.SIS,  CicFam.  ix;.  16»  23.  Senec.  Ep.  123.,  and  the 
place  where  these  things  were  kept,  Promulsidar^um,  v.  ^re^ 
ox  Gustatorium,  Petron.  3h  P/iit.  Ep.  v.  6.  MartiaLxiv* 
88.     Plin.  ix.  12. 

But  gi^tatio  is  also  put  for  an  occasional  refreshment  throng 
t^  day„  or  for  breakfast,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  5.  vi.  16.  Suet.  Aug* 
76.     Vcpisc.  Tac.  11- 

.  The  principal  dish  at  supper  was  called  CCENiE  CAPUT 
vel  PoMPA,  Martial,  x.  31.     Cic.  Tusc.  v.  34.    Fin.  iu  8. 

The.  Rpmans  iisually  began  their  entertainments  with  eggs^i 
and  ended  with  fruits :  hence  As  ovo  usque  ad  mala,  from 
t;he  beginning  to  the  end  of  supper,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  3.  6.  CfV. 
Fam.  ix.  20. 

The  dishes  {edulia)  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the 
Romans  are  enumerated,  Gell.  vii.  16.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  9* 
Stat.  Silv.  iv.  6.  8.  Martial,  v.  79-  ix.  48.  xi.  53^  &c.,  i» 
peacock,. (PAVO,  v.  'ttf),  Herat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  23.  Juvenal,  i.  143., 
first  used  by  Hortensiu's,  the  orator,  at  a  supper,  whi^b  hei 
gave  when  adiQitied  into  thfe  college  of  pvie&is  (aditiali  cmUl 
sacfrdotii)^  Plin.  x.;  20.  s.  23^  a  pheasant  (phasia^a,  es  Pbasi 
ColchidijsJlt€pio)f  Martial,  iii.  5^.  Kiii*  72. .  Senec.  ad  Helv,  9. 
Petron.  79«  ManiU  y.  372.,  a  bird  called  Atiagen  vel  -e^M% 
£r(W  lon^  or  Phrygia,  Ifyrat.  Epod.  ii.  54.  Martial,  xtii^  61,, 
a  guinea-hen,  {ams  AJra^  Horat  ibid.  GaUina  .  ifumi^if^y^ 
AJiricanOf  Juvenal,  xi.  142.  Martial,  xiii.  73.)  aMetian 
craoi^i  an  Ambracian  kid;  nightingales,  luscinia ;  thrushes, 
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i^cU]  ducks,  geese,  &c.     Tomaculum  (a  rzium\  vel  IsiciuM 
(ab  insico)y  sausages  or  puddings,  JuoenaL  x.  355.     Martial*  ^ 
1.42.  9.     Petron.  Si. 

Sometimes  a  whole  boar  was   served   up;   hence   called 
Animal  propter '  convivia  natum,  JuoenaL  i.  141.,   and' 
Pqrcus  TROJAifus,  stufied  with  the  flesh  of  other  animals^ 
Macrob.  Sat.  iL  9. 

The  Romans  were  particalarlv  fond  of  fish,  Macrcb.  SaU 
ii.  11.     MulluSf  the  mullet;  rhombus^  thought  to  be  the  turbot; 
munena^  the  lamprey ;  scarusj  the  scar,  or  schar ;  accipenser^ 
die  sturgeon ;  lupus^  a  pike,  &c. ;  but  especially  of  shell-fish,  - 
pisces  tesiaceif  pectines^  pechmt^i^    vel  conchtlia,    ostrea,^ 
oysters,  &c.,  which  they  sometimes  brought  all  the  way  fit>m 
Britain,  Rutupinoque  editajundo^  from  IUatipia,  Richborou^h 
in  Kent,  JuoenaL  iv.  141. ;  also  snails  (cocklea\  Hin.  £p.  i.  15* 
Oyster-beds  {pstreairum  vivaria)    were   first  invented    by 
one  Sergius  Arata,  before  the  Marsic  war,  A.  U.  660.,  on 
the  shore  of  Baiae  (m  Baiano\   and  on   the   Lucrine  lake, 
Plin*  ix.  54.  s.  79.     Hence  Lucrine  oysters  are   celebrated,- 
Horat.  Epod.  2.  49.     Some  preferred  those  of  Brundusiom  ; 
and  to  settle  the  difierence^  oysters  used  to  be  brought  fi*om  * 
thence^  and  fed  for  some  time  on  die  Lucrine  lake,  ^in.  iMdL 

The  Romans  used  to  weigh  their  fishes  alive  at  table;  and 
to  see  them  expire  was  reckoned  a  piece  of  high  entertainment^ 
PUn.  ix.  17.  s.  30.    Senec.  Nat.  Q,  iii.  17»  18.  ^ 

'   The  dishes  of  the  second  table  or  the  dessert,  were  called 
BELLA  RI A ;  including  fruits,  poma  vel  tnalOf  apples,*  pears,- 
nuts,  fiffs,  olives,  grapes;  Pistachus^  vA -a^  Pistachio  nuts; 
arnggdaJke^  almonds;  uoapassa^  dried  grapes,  raisins;  cariag^ 
dried  figs;  palmuke,  carjfitcc^  vel  dactylic  dates,  the  fruit  of 
the  palm-tree ;  holMi^  mushrooms,  PUn.  Ep.  u  7- ;  nuclei pinei, 
the  kernels  of  pine-nuts ;  also  sweetmeats,  confects,  or  con^ 
fections,  call^  Bdulia  meUita  vel  dukiaria ;  cupedi€e  :  crushJa^ 
libOj  placenta^   ortologanij  cheese-cakes  or  the  like;  copi^ 
almond-cakes;   scribtiUef  .tarts,  &c.,  whence   the  maker  of 
them,  the  pastry-cook,  or  the  confectioner,  was  caUed  Pistor 
vel  conditof*  dulciariusy  placentariusy  libariusi  crustularius^  &c.  - 

There  were  various  slaves  who  prepared  the  victuals,  who 
put  them  in  order,  and  served  them  up. 

Anciendy  the  baker  and  cook  {pistor  ei  coquus  ye\  cocusy 
were  the  same,  Festus.  An  expert  cook  was  hired  occa- 
sionally, Plaut.  Aid.  ii.  4.  185.  Pseud,  iii.  2,  3.  20.,  whose 
distinguishing  badge  ^vas  a  knife  which  he  carried.  Id.  AuL 
iii.  2,  3.  But  after  the  luxury  of  the  table  was  converted  into 
an  art,  cook^  were  purchased  at  a  great  pricey  Liv.  xxxix*  6*« 
P&fi.  ix.  17.  s.  31.     MartiaL  xiv.  220.     Cooks  from  Sicily  in 
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patticular  were  highly  valued,  Aihen.  xiv.  23.,  Iience  SiciiUe 
dapesj  nice  dishes,  Horat.  Od.  iiu  1.18. 

There  were  no  bakers  at  Rome  before  A.  U.  580. ;  baking 
was  the  work  of  the  women,  Plin.  xviii.  1 1.  s,  28.  Varro. 
de  lU  Bust.  ii.  10.;  but  Plutarch  says,  that'  anciently  Roman 
woman  used  neither  to  bake  nor  cook  victuals,  Qjuest.  Rom. 
84.  s.  85. 

The  chief  cook  who  had  the  direction  of  the  kitchen  {qui 
coquifue  praerat\  was  called  ARCHIMAGIRUS,  Juoerudi 
ix.  109.  The  butler  who  had  the  care  of  provisions,  PRO 
MUS  CoKDUS,  Procurator  pent  (Penus  autem  omne  quo  WS' 
cuntur  hominesj  Cic  de  Nat.  D.  ii.  270  Plaut.  Pseud,  ii.  2. 14. 
Horat.  Sat  ii.  2.  16.  He  who  put  them  in  order,  STRUC- 
TOR,  MartiaL  ix.  48.  JuvenaL  vii.  184.,  and  sometimes 
carved.  Id.  v.  120.  xi.  136.,  the  same  with  CARPTOR,  Car-^ 
pus,  or  ScissoTy  Id.  ix.  1 10.  He  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
hall,  Atiuensis,  Cic.  Parad.  v.  2. 

They  were  taught  carving  as  an  art,  and.  performed  it  to 
the  sound  of  music,  hence  called  Chironomontes  vel  gesticu* 
laioresj  JuvenaL  y.  121.  xi.  137.     Petron.  35,  36. 

The  slaves  who  waited    at  table  were    properly   called- 
MINISTRI,  lightly  clothed  in  a  tunic,  and  girt  {succintiy  vel 
alte  dnctiy  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  107-  ii.  8.  10.)  with  napkins  {lin- 
teis  succinctif  Suet*  Cal.  26.)   who  had  their  difierent  tasks 
assigned  them ;  some  put  the.  plate  in  order  {argeftium  ordi» 
nabant)f  Senec.  de  brev.  Vit.  12. ;  some  gave  the  guests  water 
for  their  hands,  and  towels  to  wipe  them,  Petron.  31.;  some> 
served  about  the  bread ;  some  brought  in  the  dishes  {opsonia 
in/erebant)f  and  set  the  cups,  Firg.  u^.  L  705,  &c;  some 
carved ;   some  served  the  wine^  Juvenal,  v.  56.  59,  Sec.      In 
hot  weather  there  were   some  to  cool   the   room  with  fans 
(/labella),  and  to  drive  away  the  flies,  Jlfar/ia/.  iii.  82.  — <— ' 
Maid-servants  (Jamuke)  also  sometifnes  served  at  table,  Firg.  > 
.^n.  i.  703.     Suet.  Tib.  42.     Curt.  v.  I. 

When  a  master  wanted  a  slave  to  bring  him  any  thtn^'  he : 
inade  a  noise  with  his  fingers  {digitis  crepuit\  Martial.  Ibid* ' 
vL  89.  xiv.  119.     Petron.  27. 

The  dishes  were  brought  in,    either  on  the  tables  them-  . 
selves,    or    more    frequently  on    frames    (FERCULA    vel 
Repositoria),    each   frame   containing  a  variety  of  dishes, ' 
Petron.  xxxv.  6G.    Plin.  xxviii.  2.  s.  6.  xxxiii.  11.  s*  49. 52. ;  > 
hence  Pi-^ehere  ccenam  tuinis  vel  senisferctdisy  i.  e.  missibuSf  to»^ 
^ve  a  supper  of  three  or  six  courses,  Suet.  Aug.  74.  JuvenaL 
1.  94.     But/ercula  is  also  sometimes  put  for  the  dishes  or  the 
meat,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  104.     Martial,  iii.  50.  ix.  88.  xi.  32. 
Au^m.  Epigr.  8.    JvoenaL  xL  64.'    So  MsNSis;  thus  MensaSf . 
i  e.  lances  raagnas  instar  mensarum,    repositorUs  imponere, 
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Pfin.  xxxiii.  11.  s.49.  Petron.  34.  47*  68.  Sometimw  thd 
dishes  (patina  vel  catini)  were  brought  in  and  set  down  sepa«^ 
lately,  Herat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  42.  ii.  2.  39. 

A  large  platter  {lanx  vel  scuteUa)  containing  varions  kinds 
of  meat  was  called  Mazonomum  (a  vsjxco)  trtSuoy  et  jfttt^O) 
edtdium  quaddam  e  farina  et  lacte);  which  was  handed  about, 
that  each  of  the  guests  might  take  what  he  chose^  Id  viii.  86. 
Vitellitis  caused  a  dish  of  immense  size  to  be  made,  Plin. 
x&xv.  12.  8. 46.^  which  he  called  the  Shield  of  Minerva^  filled 
with  an  incredible  variety  of  the  rarest  and  nicest  kinds  of 
metdt  Suet.  Fit.  13. 

At  a  supper  given  to  that  emperor  by  his  brother  upon  bis 
arrival  in  the  ci^  {coma  adventitia)^  2000  of  the  most  choice 
fishes,  and  7000  birds  are  said  to  have  been  served  up.  Vi* 
tellius  used  to  breakfast,  dine,  and  sup  vritb  different  persons 
the  same  day,  and  it  never  c-ost  any  of  them  less  than  400,000 
sesterces,  about  3229/.  3s.  4d.  Ibid.  Tlius  he  is  said  to  bare 
i^pent  in  less,  than  a  year  Ncvies  miUies  H,  S»  u  e.  7,265,625/. 
Dia.  Ixv.  3.     Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  95. 

An  uncommon  dish  was  introduced  to  the  sound  of  the 
flute^  and  the  servants  were  crowned  with  flowers,  Macrd^ 
Sat.  ii.  12.  I 

In  the  time  of  supper  the  guests  were  entertained  with  music 
and  dancings  Petron.  35.  36*.,  sometimes  with  pantomiines 
and  play-actors,  Plaut.  Stick*  ii.  2.  56.  Spartian.  Adrian.  2^A 
with  fools  {moriones),  and  buffoons,  Plin^Ep.ix.  17.;  ^ 
even  with  gladiators, .  Capitolin.  in  VerOy  4. ;  but  the  more 
sober  had  only  persons  to  read  or  repeat  select  passages  from 
books  (anagnostjb  vel  acroauata),  Cic.  Att.  i.  12.  Fanu  v.  9. 
Nep.  Aiti^Tsm.  14.  SuH.  Aug.  78.  Plin.Ep.  i.  15.  iii.  5. >i. 
3h  iz.36.  QeO.  iu.  19.  xiii.  11.  xix.  7-  Martial,  m.  50» 
Their  highest  pleasure  at  entertainments  arose  from  agreeaUe 
coHversaSon,  Cic.  Sen.  14.     Herat.  Sat.  ii.  €.  70. 

To  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  repletion,'  some  used  after 
sapper  to  take  a  vomit :  thus  Geasar  {accubmty  ljMTixi)y  ageMi 
ue^post  ccmam  vamere  vol^atf  ideoque  largius  ^detei))  Cic. 
Att  xiii.  52.  Dejot  7. ;  also  before  supper  find  at  other  timeS) 
Suei.  Vit.  13^  (Xc.  PhiL  41.  CeU.  i.  3.  Vomunt^  at  edant; 
edunt,  id  vomantf  Setiec  ad  Helv..9.  Even  women,  after 
bdtfaing  before  supper,  used  to  drink  wine  and  throw  it  up 
again  to  sharpen  tneir  appetite,  {Falemi  sextarius  alter  ducitio' 
ante  mbum^  raUdamfactttrus  orexintj)  Juvenal,  vi.  427* 

A  sumptuous  entertainment  {ccena  latday  eplma  vel  op'' 
pira)  was  called  AueuKAiiis,  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  26.  Pokttfi- 
CAXAH.yd  PontifiewHy  Hor.  Od.  ii.  14.  28^     Saliaris,  Id.  i*37' 

Cic  Ait*  Yi  9,,  beaause  used  by  theee  prie^;*or  WBUh  w^ 
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ttt  dtibUeSf  quid  sumas  potissiimim^  Ter.  Phor,  ii,  2.  28.     Hor. 
Sat.iL2.7G. 

When  a  person  proposed  supping  with  any  one  without 
invitation,  or,  as  we  say,  invited  himself  {ccenam  ei  ccnidixit 
vel  ad  cosnam)j  Cic.  Fam.  i.  9.  Suet.  Tib.  42.,  he  was  caHed 
HospES  OBLATUS,  PHji,  Ptmf.y  and  the  entertainment,  Subita 

CONDICTAQUE  C(£NULA,   &U€t.  Claiid.  21. 

An.  entertainment  given  to  a  person  newly  returned  from 
abroad,  was  called  Q£na  Adventitia  vel  •loriay  Suet.  Vif. 
13.,  vel  Viatica,  Plant.  Bacch,  i.  1.  Gl.;  by  patrons  to  their 
clients.  Coma  Recta,  opposed  to  Sportula,  martial,  viii.  50. ; 
by  a  person,  when  he  entered  on  an  office,  Ccena  aditialis 
vel  ADjiciAiJS,  SueL  Claud.  9.     Senec.Ep.  95.  123. 

Clients  used  to  wait  on  their  patrons  at  their  houses  early 
in  the  morning,  to  pay  their  respects  to  them  {salutarejy 
Martial,  ii.  18.  3.  iii.  36.  iv.  8.  Juvenal,  i.  128.  v.  19.,  and 
sometimes  to  attend  them  through  the  day  wherever'  they 
went,  dressed  in  a  white  toga^  Id.  vii.  142.  Martial,  i.  56*.  13., 
hence  called  Anteambulones,  Id.iiuT.j  Nivei  Quirxtes; 
and  from  their  number,  Turba  togata,  ct  Pr-Ecedentia 
LONGi  AGMiNis  OFFiciA,  Jtw.  i.  9G.  viii.  49.  X.  44.  On  whicli 
account,  on  solemn  occasions,  they  were  invited  to  supper, 
Jin7«  V.  24*  Suet.  Claud.  21. i  and  plentifully  entertained  in 
the  halL  This  was  called  COENA  RECTA,  l  c  Justa  ct 
solemnis  adeoque  laula  et  opipara^  a  formal  plentiful  supper; 
hence  convivari  recta  sc.  ccendj  Suet.  Aug.  74.,  recte  ct  dapsilcy 
i.  e«  abundanter,  to  keep  a  good  table.  Id.  Vesp.  19.  So  Vivere 
rectCf .  vel  cum  recto  apparatus  Senec.  Epih.  1 10.  122. 

But  upoti  the  increase  of  luxury,  it  became  customary  under 
the  emperors,  instead  of  a  supper,  to  cive  each,  at  least  of  the 
poorer  clients,  a  certain  portion  or  dole  of  meat  to  carry  home 
in  a  pannier  or  small  basket  (SPORTULA);  which  likewise 
being  found  inconvenient,  money  was  given  in  place  of  it, 
callra  also  Sportula,  to  the  amount  generally  of  100  qtia- 
drantesj  or  25  assesj  i.  e.  about  Is.  Id.  each,  Juvenal,  u  95. 
120.  Martial.}.  60.  iii.  7.  xi.  75.,  sometimes  to  persons 
of  rank,  to  women  as  well  as  men.  Ibid.  This  word  is  put 
likewise  for  the  hire  given  by  orators  to  those  whom  they 
employed  to  applaud  them,  while  they  were  pleading,  Plin. 
Ep.  n.  14. 

SPORTUE-^  or  pecuniary  donations  instead  of  suppers, 
were  established  by  Nero,  Suet.  Ner.  16.,  but  abolished  by 
Domitian,  and  the  custom  of  formal  suppers  restored^  Suet. 
Domit.  7. 

The  ordinary  drink  of  the  Romans  at  feasts  was  wine,  which 
they  niixed  with  water,  and  sometimes  with  aromatics  or 
spices,  Juvenal,  vi.  302.     They  used  water  either  cold  or  hot, 

£  E  Id.  V.  63. 
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!  li.v.  '63.    Martial,  viii.  67*  7*  i«  12.  xir.  10&.    Pbi«/.  Cttir. 

ii.S.  18.  etMil.\\\.2.22. 

A  place  where  wine  was  sold  {tabema  rdnaria)  vtni  called 
GE«NOROLIUM;  wbere  midled  wines  and  hot  drink  were 
sold,  Thebmofoliujc,  Plaut.  Ibid.  H  Bud.  ii.  6.  43.  Pmi. 
il.  4.  52. 

Wine  anciently  was  very  rare.  '  It  was  used  chiefly  in  the 
worship  of  the  gods.  Young  men  below  thirty,  and  women 
all  t^eir  lifetime^  were  forbidden  to  drink  it,  unless  at  sacri- 
ficesy  Val.  Mas.  ii,  1.  5.  vi.  3.  GcU.  x.  23.  Plin.  xiv.  IS^ 
whence,  according  to  some^  the  custom  of  saluting  female 
relations,  that  it  might  be  known  whether  they  had  drunk 
wine.  Ibid.  4*  PltUarch.  Q.  Rom.  6.  But  afterwards,  wben 
wine  became  more  plentiful,  these  restrictions  were  removed; 
which  Ovid  bints  was  the  case  even  in  the  time  of  Tarquin 
the  Proud,  Fast,  ii.  740. 

Vineyards  came  to  be  so  much  cultivated,  that  it  appeared 
agriculture  was  thereby  neglected ;  on  which  account,  Domi- 
tlan,  by  an  edict,  prohibited  any  new  vineyards  to  be  planted 
in  Italy,  and  ordered  at  least  the  one  half  to  be  cut  down  in 
the  provinces,  Suet.  Dom.  J.  '.  But  this  edict  Was  soon  after 
abr^ted,  Ih.  14. 

The  Romans  reared  thar  vines  by  fastening  them  to  Certain 
trees,  as  the  poplar  and  the  elm ;  whence,  these  trees  were 
said  to  be  married  (maritart)  to  the  vines,  Horai.  £pQd.il  10*) 
and  the  vines  to  them  {dtdci  ad  arbores  viduasy  i.  e.  xntihus  tan- 

rm  uxoribus  per  civilia  bella  pivatas^  Id.  Ov.  iv.  5.  SO.)  aod 
plane-tree,  to  which  they  were  not  joined,  is  elqpmt'y 
called  Calbbs,  Id.  il  15. 4. 

Wine  was  made  anciently  much  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
is  now.  The  grapes  were  picked  (decerpebanittr)  in  baskets 
( jtfo/i,  quasilUy  Jisci^  ^fiscina  vel  JisceUa:)  made  of  osier  aod 
stamped  {calcabantur).  The  juice  was  squeezed  out  b;  s 
machine  called  TORCULUM,  -ar,  -arey  vel  wintfls,  or 
PREtLUM,  a  press:  TorrtiZar  was  properly  the  whole  ms- 


cbine,  BXid  prelum^  the  beam  which  pressed  the  grapes  \fr(ih 
qtid  taxi  preniitur\  Serv.  in  Virg.G.  ii.  242.  vitruv.  vLS. 
The  juice  was  made  to  pass  (transmittebatur)  through  a  strainer 
(Saccus  vel  CoLUh),  Martial,  xii.  61.  3.  xiv.  104.,  and  re- 
ceived into  a  large  vat  or  tub  (LACUS^  (Md.  Fast.  iv.  888* 
Plin.  Epist.  ix.  20.,  or  put  into  a  large  cask,  Dolium(Ci^ 
vel  Siria\  made  of  wood  or  potter's  earth,  until  the  fermenta- 
tion  was  over  {donee  deferbuerit);  hence  Vikom  i>oua1S» 
Plaut.  Pseud,  ii.  2.  64.  The  liquor  which  came  out  widiott 
pressing,  was  called  Proiripum^  or  mustum  lixiviumj  Plio*  xit* 
9.  CkuumeLlxii.  41. 
The  must  or  new  wine  (MUSTUM)' was  i«Aied(8{^- 
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tatur)^  by  mixing  it  with  the  yolks  of  pigeons'  eggs,  Harat. 
Sat*  ii«-4»  &6. ;  the  white  of  eggs  is  now  used  for  that  parpose. 
Then  it  was  poured  {dfffusmr}  into  smaller  vessels .  or  casks 
{amphone  vel  cadi)  made  usually  of  earth,  hence  called  Testm, 
Horat.  Od.  i.  20.  2.  iiL  21.  4.,  covei*ed  over  with  pitch  or 
chalk  (MUdS  vel  picaUt  et  gjfpsaUe^  and  bunged  or  stopped 
iqp  {obtttraiUe) ;  hence  relinere  vel  deUnere  dolium  vel  cadum^  to 
open,  to  pierce  to  broach,  Tere?!^. /ii?a«/.  iiL  1.51.  *  Wine 
was  also  kept  in  leathern  bags  (utbes),  PUuf  xxviiL  1$. 
From  new  wine,  a  book  not  ripe  for  pnUication  is  called 
musteus  liber^  by  Pliny,  Ep.  viii.  21. 

On  each  cask  was  marked  the  name  of  the  consuls^  or  tlie 
year  when  it  was  made,  Horat.  Od*  i.  20.  iii.  8.  12.  2S«  8. 
Bp.  i.  5.  4.,  hence  Nunc  mihi  Jumosos  veteris  proferU  Falemos 
Consults  (sc.  cados)j  TibuIL  ii.  1.  27t  and  the  oldest  was  always 
put  farthest  back  in  the  cellar;  hence  Inieriare  uotd  Falerni, 
with  a  cup  of  old  Falemian  wine,  Harat.  Od,  ii.  3. 8. 

When  a  cask  was  emptied,  it  was  inclined  to  one  side,  and 
the  wine  poured  out.  The  Romans  did  not  use  a  siphon  oi^ 
^>'^gg^  as  we  do;  hence  vertere  cadum^  to  pierce,  to  empty. 
Id.  iti.  29.  2.  Livertuni  AHphdnis  (sc.  poctdis)  vinaria  Ma 
(sc  vasOf  u  e.  cados  v.  lagenas),  they  turn  over  whole  casks 
into  large  cups  nuule  at  AUi&e,  a  town  in  Samnium,  Id.  SaL 
iL  8.39. 

Sometimes  wine  was  ripened  by  being  placed  in  the  syncAe 
above  a  fire.  Id.  Od.  iii.  8.  11.  PUn.  xiv.  1.  s.  3.  Mqrtial. 
iiL  81.  X.  36.,  or  in  an  upper  part  of  the  bouse  {in  honeo  vel 
apoihecd  ediHore),  whence  it  was  said  descendfre^  Herat.  Od. 
iiL  2U  7*  Often  it  was  kept  to  a  great  age^  Id*  Od.  iii.  14. 
18.  Cic.  Brut.  286.  Juoenal.  v.  34.  Pers.  iv.  29.  VelL  ii.  7. 
Wine  made  in  the  consulship  of  Opimius,  A.  U.  633.,  was 
to  be  met  with  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  near  200  years  after, 
(intpedem  asperi  mellis  redactton^)  Plin.  xiv.4.  s.  6.  Martial. 
1.  27.  7*  ii«  40.  5.  In  order  to  make  wine  keep,  they  used 
to  boil  {decoquerCf  Virg.  O.  L  295.)  the  must  down  to  one  hal^ 
when  it  was  called  defrutum:  to  one>  third,  SapAi  P/in.  xiv. 
9.  s.  11.;  and  to  give  it  a  flavour  {ut  odor  vino  contingatf  et 
saporis  qmedam  acumina)^  they  mixed  with  it  pitch  and  certain 
herbs;  when  they  were  said  condi re,  medicari  vel  concinnare 
vinum,  Plin.  xiv.  20.  s.  25.  ColumelL  xii.  19»  20»  21.  Cato 
de  Re  Rust.  1 14,  1  IS. 

Wines  were  distinguished  chiefly  from  the  places  where 
they  were  produced.  In  Italy  the  most  remarkable  were, 
Vinum   Falernujc,  Massicumy   Calemtm,  QMetxbwny  Jlbanwn^ 

*  So,  Cmiieem  adttrktum  pice  demavere  amphortf,  for  ab  amphora,  Uorat. 
iiL  8. 10. 

E  E  2  Setummj 
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Setlmmj  Surrentimmj  &c.  Plin.  28.  1 .  s.  20.     Foreign  wines 
Chiumj  Lesbiumy  LeuccLdiuntj  Cown,   Rhodium^  Nnxium,  Ma- 
\  mertinunii  Thasium^  Maonium  vel  Indium,  Mareoticunij  &c. 

J  Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8.  &c.      Also  from  its  colour  or  age,  Vifim 

[;  attuniy  nigfunif  rtdnwn,  &c.   lb.  9.  s.  11,  12.      Vetus,  nooumy 

recenSi  homum^  of  the  present  year's  growth ;  trimum^  three 
years  old ;  moUe^ '  lene^  vetustate  edeniulum^  mellow ;  aspenm 
vel  atisterum^  harsh;  merum  vel  meracum,  pure,  unmixed; 
meraciusy  i.  e.fortiuSj  strong,  Cic.  Nai.  Z>.  iii.  31. 

The  Romans  set  down  the  wine  on  the  second  table  (aUe" 
ris  mensis)f  with  the  dessert  {cum  beUariis\  and  before  tbey 
began  drinking  poured  out  libations  to  the  gods,  Virg.JEn. 
u  736.  viii.  278.  283.  G.ii.lOl.  This,  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  was  done  also  in  honour  of  Augustus,  after  the  battle 
of  Actium,  Dio.  li.  19«    Horat.  Od.  iv.  5.  31. 

The  wine  was  brought  in  to  the  guests  in  earthen  vases 
(AMPHORiB  vel  Testa)  with  handles, (an^a/^r),  hence  called 
BioT^  Herat,  i.  9.  8.,  or  in  big-bellied  jugs  or  bottles  (Am- 
pulla) of  glass  (vitr€iB\  leather  {coriaceis\  or  earth  (Jlglin^l 
Plin.  Epist  iv.  SO.  Suet.  Domit  21.  Martial,  vi.  35.  3.  xiv. 
1 10.,  on  each  of  which  were  a£Sxed  labels  or  small  slips  of 
parchment,  (Tituli  vel  Pittacia,  i.  e.  schedula  e  membrani 
exdscBi  vel  tabelke,)  giving  a  short  description  of  the  quality 
and  age  of  the  wine;  thus,  Falernum,  opimiakum  aiqno- 
BUM  CENTUM,  Petron.  34.  Juvenal,  v.  34.  Sometimes  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wine  and  of  fruit  were  set  before  the  guests 
according  to  their  different  rank,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  6.  McarliaL 
iii.  ^2.  iv.  86.  vi.  1 1. 49.  Suet.  Cces.  48.  Spartian.  Adrian.  17- 
Juoenal.  v.  70. ;  whence  Vinum  pominicum,  the  wine  drunk 
by  the  master  of  the  house^  Petron.  3 1 .,  and  aenare  civUiUTi 
to  be  on  a  level  with  one's  guest,  Juvenal,  v.  112. 

The  wine  was  mixed  {miscebatur  vel  temperabatur)  with  water 
in  a  l^rge  vate  or  bowl,  called  CRAT£R,  v*  -6ra,  whence  it 
was  poured  into  cups  (Pocula),  OM.  Fast.  v.  522. 

Cups  were  called  by  different  names;  CaliceSj  phiala,pa' 
th-^j  cantharif  carchesiti^  ciboria,  siyphi,  tymbiaj  scaj^f 
batidla^  culullij  amystides^  &c.,  and  made  of  various  mate- 
rials; of  wood,  as  beech,  /agina^  sc.  pocula,  Virg.  Eel.  iii.  Sty 
of  earth,j6:/i7itt,  of  glass,  Vitrea,  Martial,  i.38.  Jup^naLiu 
95.,  which  when  broken  used  to  be  exchanged  for  brimstone 
matches  {sulphwata  ramenta),  MartiaU  i.  42.  4.  x.  3.  Juoewd. 
V.  49.,  of  amber,  succinay  Id.  ix.  50.,  of  brass,  silver,  and  gold, 
sometimes  beautifully  engraved;  hence  called  TOREUM  ATA, 
•  i.  e.  vasa  sculpta  ^el  calatOy  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  18.  ii.  52.  Pis.  2U 
or  adorned  with  figures  {signa  vel  sigilla)  affixed  to  theVy 
called  CRUSTiE  or  EMBLEMATA,  Cic.  Ver.  iv.  «• 
Juoenal.  i.  76.  Martial,  viii.  51.9.,  which  might  be  put  on  and 
taken  off  at  pleasure  {exemptilia)^  Cic.  ibid,  22.  24.,  or  with 

gem% 
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gems,  sometimes  taken  off  the  fingers  for  that  purpose,  JisoenaL 
5*  41,,  hence  iMlled  CALICES  GEMMATI  vel  aurom  gem- 
MATUM,  Martial,  xiv.  109. 

Cups  were  also  made  of  precious  stonee,  Virg.  G.  ii.  506., 
of  crystal,  Senec.  de  /m,  lii.  40.,  of  amethyst  and  murra  or 
porcelain  (pocida  murrina^  Martial,  ix.  60.  13.  x.  49.  Plin,. 
xxxiii.  1.  xxxvii.  2,  &c. 

Cups  were  of  various  forms ;  some  had  handles  (ansje  vel 
nasi),  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  1 7*  JuoenaL  v.  47-,  usually  twisted 
(TORTILES),  Chid.  Ep.  xvi.  252.,  hence  called  Calices 
FtERATi,  u  e.  (dali  vel  ansati,  Plin,  xxxvi.  26.  Some  had 
none. 

There  were  slaves,  usually  beautiful  bovs  {pueri  eximidfacie^ 
GelL  XV.  12.},  who  waited  to  mix  the  wine  with  water, 
and  serve  it  up ;  for  which  purpose  they  used  a  small  goblet, 
called  CYATHUS,  to  measure  it,  Plaut.  Pers.  v.  2. 16.,  con- 
taining the  twelflh  pa^^  of  a  sextariusy  nearly  a  quart  English. 
Hence  the  cups  were  named  from  the  parts  of  the  Roman 
ASs  according  to  the  number  of  ofothi  which  they  contained ; 
thus,  SEXTANS,  a  cup  which  contained  two  cyathis  Triens 
vel  TrierUali  threer;  Quadrans,  four,  &c.  Suet^  Aug.  77* 
Marlial.  viii.  51.  24.  ix.  95.  xi.  ST.  P^r;.  iii.  100.,  and  those 
who  served  with  wine  were  said  Ad  cyathos  stare.  Suet.  Jvl. 

49.,  AD  CYATHUM  STATUI,   HoY.  Od.  I.  26^  8.^  OV CyATHISSARI,. 

Plata.  Men.  ii.  2.  29. 

They  also  used  a  less  measure,  for  filling  wine  and  other 
liquoirs,  called  Ligula  or  LingiUa^  and  Cochleare,  vel  -aVf 
a  spoQQ,  the  fourth  part  of  a  tyatkUSy  Martial,  v,  20*.  viii.  33. 
23.  xiv.  121. 

The  strength  of  wine  was  sometimes  lessened,  by.  making 
it  pass  through  a  strainer  with  snow  in  it,  Colum  nivarium, 
Martial,  xiv.  103.,  vel  Saccus  nivarius,  lb.  104.  Plin.  xix. 
22.  s.  28.  xix.  4.  s.  19.  It  was  also  sometimes  cooled  by 
.pouring  snow  water  upon  it.  Martial,  v.  65.  xiv.  117*    Senec. 

Ep.  79. 

The  Romans  used  to  drink  to  the  health  of  one  another, 
thus,  Bene  mihi,  Bene  vobis,  &c.  Plaut.  Pers.  v.  i.  20., 
sometimes  in  honour  of  a  friend  or  mistress,  Ibid.  Sf  Horat. 
Od.  \.  27 •  9.,  and  used  to  take  as  many  cyaihi  as  there  were 
letters  in  the  name,  TihvU.  ii.  1. 31.  Martial,  i.  7^-»  or  as  they 
wished  years  to  them;  hence  they  were  said,  AA  numerum 
bibere,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  531.  A  frequent  number  was  three, 
in  honour  of  the  Graces;  or  nine,  of  the  Muses,  Horat.  Od. 
iii.  19.  11.  Juson.  Eidyll.  xi.  1.  The  Greeks  drank  first  in 
honour  of  the  gods,  and  then  of  their  friends;  hence  Gr£Co 
MORE  BiBERE,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  2^.  et  ibi  Ascon.  They  began 
with  small  cups,  and  ended  with  larger^  Ibid.    They  useclto 

E  £  3  name 
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name  the  person  to  whom  they  handed  the  cup ;  thus,  Pbo- 
PINO  T1BI,  8tc.  Cic.  Tusc,  i.  40.  Platd.  Stick,  v.  4,  26.  )0. 
Ter.Eun.  v.  9.  57-  Virg.  JEn.  L  728.  Martial  i.  69.  ti.  U. 
Jtwenal.  v.  127- 

A  skeleton  was  sometimes  introduced  at  feasts  in  the  time 
of  drinking,  or  the  representation  of  one  {larva  argentea)y 
Petron.  34.,  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptians,  Herodot  it.  7S. 
s.  74.  Plutarch,  in  Conviv.  Sapient,  6.,  upon  which  the  master 
of  the  feast  looking  at  it  used  to  say,  Vivamus,  dum  Lidxr 
£SSE  BENE,  PetTon.  tb,  Flive  re  icon  rfgriv,  ^<r.Traj  ya|  ianteaw 
roiotfro^,  Drink  and  be  merry,  for  thus  shalt  thou  be  after 
death,  Herodot,  ibid* 

The  ancients  sometimes  crowned  their  cups  with  flowers, 
Virg.  JEn.  iii.  525.  TibulL  ii.  5.  98.  But  coronare  cratera 
vel  vina^  i.  e.  pocula,  signifies  also  to  Jill  with  mne^  Virg.  G. 
ii.  528.     Mn.  i.  724.    vii.  147. 

The  ancients  at  their  feasts  appointed  a  person  to  preside 
by  throwing  the  dice,  whom  they  called  ARBITER  BIBEN- 
DI,  Magister  vel  Rex  conviviiy  modiperator  vel  modimperatorf 
((TUftToiriag^of,)  dictator^  dxtx^  strat^us^  &c.  He  directed 
every  thing  at  pleasure,  Herat,  Od,  i.  4.  18.  ii.  7.  2{.  Ck. 
Sen.  14.     Plant.  Stich.  v.  4.  20. 

When  no  director  of  the  feast  Was  appointed,  they  were 
said  CMpA  potare  magistral  to  drink  as  much  as  they  pleased, 
(culpabdtur  ille  qui  multvm  biberet^  excess  only  was  Uamed,) 
Horat.^Sat.  ii'.  2.  123.  Some  read  cttppA  vel  cup4j  but  impro- 
perly; for  cupa  signifies  either  a  large  cask  or  tun  which 
received  the  must  from  the  wine^press,  or  it  is  put  for  copn  tei 
caupa,  a  woman  who  kept  a  tavern,  {qua  cmtponam  td 
iabemam  exerceret^)  Suet  Ner.  27-.,  or  for  the  tavern  it«lf; 
whence  it  was  thought  mean  for  a  person  to  be  stipplied  with 
wine,  or  from  a  retailer  {deprcpSla  vel  propdla\  Cic.  Pis.  27* 
Suet.  Claud.  40. 

During  the  intervals  of  drinking  they  often  played  at  dice 
(ALEA),  Plaut.  Cure.  ii.  3.  75.,  of  which  there  were  two 
kinds,  the  tessera  and  tah\  Cic.  Sen.  16. 

The  TESSERJE  had  six  sides,  marked  I.  II.  III.  IV.  V. 
VI.,  like  our  dice.  ~  The  TALI  had  four  sides  longwise,  fcr 
the  two  ends  were  not  regarded.  On  one  side  was  marked 
one  point,  {imio^  an  ace,  called  Canis  ;  on  the  opposite  tide 
six,  Senio,  sice) ;  on  the  two  other  sides,  three  and  fo^i 
{iemio  et  quatemio).  In  playing  they  used  three  tessene  and 
four  tali.  They  were  put  into  a  box  made  in  the  fcnn  of  « 
small  tower,  straight  necked,  wider  below  than  above,  and  fluted 
in  ringlets,  {inius  gradm  excises  kabensy)  called  FRITILLUS, 
pyfgusy  turriSf  turrictda^  phimuSy  area,  &c.,  and  being  shaken* 
were  thrown  out  upon  the  gaming- board  or  table^  (FORUS, 
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^dwtts,  Tel  iabida  bttoria  ant  dUatoria.)  The  highest  or  most 
fortunate  throw  {jacha,  bolus  vel  inanus)j  called  VENUS,  or 
Jactus  TKNBBSU8  vd  Basixjcus,  was,  of  the  tesseret^  three 
sizet;  of  the  taU^  when  all  of  them  came  out  different 
numbers.  The  worst  or  lowest  throw  {^jactus  pessimus  vel 
damnaMs)9  called  CANES  vel  Catncula^  vd  vidturtt\  was,  of 
the  tessera^  three  aces ;  of  the  iali^  when  they  were  all  the 
same.  The  other  throws  were  valued  from  their  numbers, 
Cic*  Dmn.  i.  13.  ii.  2h  59.  Suet.  Aug.  71*  Odd.  Art.  Am. 
ii.  20^.  Trist.  ii.  474.  Propert.  iv.  9.  20.  Plaut.  Asin.  v. 
2.  55.  Hot.  Sat.  ii.  7.  17.  Pen.  Sat.  iii.  49.  Martial,  xiv. 
14,  &C.  When  any  one  of  the  taU  fell  on  the  end  {in  caput)^ 
it  was  said  rectus  cadere  vel  asststere^  Cic.  Fin.  iii.  16.)  and  the 
throw  was  to  be  repeated.  The  throw  called  Venus  determined 
the  direction  of  the  feast,  {Archipoeia^  in  compotatiofie  princi^ 
patusy  magisterium^  Cic  Seoect  14.,  vel  B^num  viniy  Horat. 
Od.  i.  4.  18.)  While^  throwing  the  dice»  it  was  usual  for  m 
person  to  express  his  wishes,  to  invoke  or  name  a  mistress,  or 
the  like^  Plaut.  Asin.  v.  2.  55.  iv.  1.  35.  Captiv.  L  ).  5. 
Cure.  ii.  3.  7«. 

They  also  played  at  odds  or  evens  (Par  impar  ludebani)^ 
Suet.  Aug.  71.,  and  at  a  game  called  DUODECIM  SCRIP- 
TA  vel  Scriptula,  or  bis  sena  puncta^  Cic.  Orat.  i.  50.  Non. 
Marcell.  ii.  781.  Quinctil.  xi.  2.  Martial,  xiv.  1 7.9  on  a 
square  table  {tabula  vel  alveus)j  divided  by  twelve  lines  {linea 
.  veU  scripta)f  on  which  were  placed  counters  (CALCULI, 
Latrones  v.  LatnmcuU)  of  different  colours.  The  counters 
were  moved  '{promooebantur)  according  to  throws  {bcli  vel 
jactus)  of  the  dice^  as  with  us  at  gammon.  The  lines  were 
intersected  by  a  transverse  line^  called  Lin£a  Sacra,  which 
Ihqr  did  not  pass  without  being  forced  to  it.  When  the 
punters  had  got  to  the  last  line,  they  were  said  to  be  indti 
vel  immotij  ana  the  phiyer  adincitas  vel  ^aredactus^  reduced  to 
extremity,  Plaut.  Pcen.  iv.  2.  86.  Trin.  ii.  4.  136.,  unam  cal^ 
eem  non  posse  ciere^  i.  e.  unum  calculum  movere^  not  to  be  able, 
to  stir,  Jb.  In  this  game  there  was  room  both  for  chance  and 
art,  Ter.  Ad.  iv.  7^  21.  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  iL  203.  iii.  363. 
Auson.  Ihvf.  i.  25.    Martial,  vli.  J  I.    xiv.  20. 

Some  exclude  the  tali  or  tesseree  from  this  game,  and  make 
it  .the  same  with  dess  among  us.  Perhaps  it  was  played  both 
ways.  But  several  particulars  concerning  the  private  games  of 
the  Romans  are  not  ascertained. 

All  games  of  chance  were  called  ALEA,  and  forbidden  by 
the  Cornelian^  PubUcian^  and  Titian  laws,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  24*. 
58.,  except  in  the  month  of  December,  MartiaL  iv.  14.  7* 
V.  85.  xiv.  1.    These  laws,  however,  were  not  strictly  observed. 

E  E  4  Old 
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Old  men  were  particularly  fond  of  such  'gnmes,  -  as  not 
requiring  bodily  exertion,  Cic.  Sen.  16".  Suct.Atig.JU  Ju- 
venal, xiv.  4, 

The  character  of  gamesters  (ALEATORES  vd  aleam) 
was  held  infamous,  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  10.  PkiL  ii.  27^ 
^  Augustus  used  to  introduce  at  entertainments  a  kind  of 
diversion,  similar  to  what  we  call  a  lottery ;  by  selling  tickets 
(^sortes)f  or  sealed  tablets,  apparently  equivalent,  at  an  equal 
price ;  which,  when  opened  or  unsealed,  entitled  the  par- 
chasers  to  things  of  very  unequal  value  (res  ineqtiaUssima)\  as, 
for  instance,  one  to  100  gold  pieces,  another  to  a  pick-tooth 
(detitiscalpium)y  a  third  to  a  purple  robe,  SiQ. ;  in  IHce  manner, 
pictures,  with  the  wrong  side  turned  to  the  company  {ceoenas 
tabularttm  picturas  in  convivio  venditare  solebat),  so  that,  for  die 
same  price,  one  received  the  picture  of  an  Apelles,  of  a 
Zeuxis,  or  a  Parrhasius,  and  another,  the  first  essay  of  a 
learner.  Suet.  Aug.  75.  So  Heliogabalus,  Lamprid.  in  Vita 
gusy  21. 

There  was  a  game  of  chance^  (which  is  still  common  in  Italy, 
chiefly,  however,  among  the  vulgar,  called  the  gamcof  Jlforro,) 
played  between  two  persons,  by  suddenly  raising  or  compress- 
ing the  fingers,  and,  at  the  same  instant,  guesatng  each  at  the 
number.of  the  other ;  when  doing  thus,  they  were  said  Micake 
DiGiTis,  Cic.  Divin.  ii.  41.  Q^  ili.  23.  Suet.  jhig.  13.  As 
the  number  of  fingers  stretched  out  could  not  be  known  in  the 
dark,  unless  those  who  played  had  implicit  confidence  in  one 
another ;  hence,  in  praising  the  virtue  and  fiddiQr  of  a  man,  he 
was  said  to  be  Dignus  quicum  in  tekxbris  mices,  Cic  Of 
iii.  19.     Fin,  ii.  16.    s.  32. 

4 

.  Tlie  Romans  ended  their  repasts  in  the  same  manner  m 
which  they  began  them,  with  libations  and  prayers,  (Md. 
Fast.  ii.  635.  The  guests  drank  to  the  health  of  their  host, 
and,  under  the  Cedars,  to  that  of  the  emperor,  Jbid>  ^ 
Peiron.  GO.  When  about  to  go  away,  they  sometimes  de- 
manded a  parting  cup  in  honour  of  Mercury,  that  he  might 
grant  them  a  sound  sleep.  Martial.  Delpkin.  i.  72. 

The  master  of  the  house  {fierusy  dominuSy  jkxrdckusy  com 
magista\  convivatOTy  Hor.  Sat.  iL  8.  35.  Martial,  xii.  'IS. 
Gel),  xiii.  11.)  used  to  give  the  guests  certain  presents  at  their 
departure,  called  ApophoretOy  Suet.  Aug.  75.  Gal.  55.  Vesp.  19. 
Martial,  xiv.  I.  Petron.  60.,  or  XENIA,  which  were  some- 
times sent  to  them,  Plin.  Epist.  vi.  31.  Vitruo.  vi.  10.  ifcr- 
tial.  xiii*  3.  Xeniuai  is  also  put  for  a  present  sent  from  the 
provinces  to  an  advocate  at  Rome,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  14.,  or  given 

to  tlie  governor  of  a  province^  Digest. 

The 
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•  The  presents  given  to  guests  being  of  dilFerent  kinds,  were 
sometimes  distributed  by  lot,  Martial,  xiv.  !•  5. — 40.  144. 
170.,  or  by  some  ingenious  contrivance^  Petran.  41. 


III.    ROMAN  RITES  OF  MARRIAGE. 

A    LEGAL   marriage   {Jusium  matrimonium)    among    the 
Romans  was  made  in  three  different  wayS|  called  ususy 
aonfarreatiof  and  coSmpHo. 

\  1 .  USUS,  usage  or  prescription,  was  when  a  woman,  with 
the  consent  of  her  parents  or  guardians,  lived  with  a  man  for 
a  whole  year  {matritaotdicausA)  without  being  absent  three 
nights,  and  thus  became  his  lawful  wife,  or  property,  by  pre- 
scription {tau  captajidt)f  GelL  iiL  2.  If  absent  for  t|^Tee 
nights  ipinoctvum)^  she  was  said  esse  usttrpata,  or  Isse  usurpatwn 
sc.  siaan  jus,  to  have  interrupted  the  prescription,  and  thus 
prevented  a  marriage,  Usurpatio  est  enim  usucapionis  inter- 
ruplio,  Geil.  iii.  2.  D.  4  L  3.  2.  —  See  p.  50. 
'  2.  CONFARREATIO,  was  when  a  man  and  woman  were 
joined  in  marriage  by  the  Poniifex  Maximus,  or  Flamen  Dialis, 
in  presence  of  at  least  ten  witnesses,  by  a  set  form  of  words, 
and  by  tasting  a  cake  made  of  salt,  water,  and  flour,  called 
FAR,  or  Panis  Farreus  vel  Rnreum  libum :  which  was 
ofiered  with  a  sheep  in  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  Diarn/s.  ii.  25. 
&m  ad  Virg.  G.  i.  31.     JEn.  iv.  104.    PUn.  xviii.  2. 

This  was  the  most  solemn  form  of  marrioge,  and  conld 
only  be  dissolved  by  another  kind  of  sacrifice,  called  DIF- 
FARREATIO,  Festus.  By  it  a  woman  was  said  to  come 
into  the  possession  or  power  of  her  husband  by  the  sacred 
laws,  {xara  vojxtf ;  Up8s  oai^$  aweXSuvy  in  manum,  u  e.  potestatem 
viri  convenire).  She  thus  became  partner  of  all  bis  substance 
jmd  sacred  rites,  those  of  the  Penates  as  well  as  of  the  Lares. 
i(See  p.  261.)  If  he  died  intestate,  and  without  children,  she 
inherited  his  whole  fortune  as  a  daughter.  If  he  left  cbildi^n, 
she  had  an  equal  share  with  them.  If  she  committed  any 
•fault,  the  husband  judged  of  it  in  company  with  her  relations, 
•and  punished  her  at  pleasure,  Dionys.  ii,  25.  PUn.  xiv.  13. 
iSuet*  Tibp  35.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  32.  The  punishment  of  wo^ 
.men  publicly  condemned,  was  sometimes  also  left  to  thdr 
relations,  Uv.  xxxix.  18.     Val.  Max.  vi.  S.  5. 

The  children  of  this  kind  of  marriage  were  called  PATRI- 
MI  et  MATRIMI,  Serv.  Ibid.,  often  employed  for  particular 
purposes  in  sacred  solemnities,  Ldv.  xxxvii.  3.  Cic.  BJssp. 
Har.  11.  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  53.  Certain  priests  were  chosen 
only  from  among  them :  as  the  Flamen  of  Jupiter,  Tacit* 
Jmal.  iv.  16.,  and  the  Vestal  Virgins,  Gell,  L  12.    According 

to 
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to  Festus  those  were  so  called  whose  parents  were  both  sIm* 
If  only  the  father  was  alive,  Patrimij  vel  -es;  if  only  the 
mother,  matrimi^  vel  -e^.  Hence  Minerva  is  called  Patrixa 
VIRGO,  CaiuU.  i.  9.,  because  she  had  no  mother;  and  axnsn 
who  had  children  while  his  own  father  was  alive,  Patbk 
PATRiMUS,  Festus. 

This  ceremony  of  marriage  in  later  times  fell  much  into  in- 
use^  Tacit.  Antud.  iv.  16.  Hence  Qcero  mentions  only  two 
kinds  of  marriage,  Uaus  and  coemftio,  pro  Flacc  S4. 

3.  COEMPTIO  was  a  kind  of  mutual  purchase  (agitfo, 
'  venditio\  when  a  man  and  woman  were  married^  by  delivering 
to  one  another  a  small  piece  of  money,  and  repeating  certain 
words,  Cic.  Orai.  \.  57*  The  man  asked  the  wpman,  if  she  was 
willing  to  be  the  mistress  of  his  family,  An  sibi  XAni 
SAMiLiiE  ESSE  VELLET  ?  She  auswcred.  That  she  was,  Sb 
vsLU.  In  the  same  manner,  the^wpman  asked  the  man,  and 
be  made  a  similar  answer,  Boeth.  in  Cic.  Topic-  S. 

The  effects  of  this  rite  were  the  same  as  of  the  feriner« 
The  woman  was  to  the  husband  in  the  place  of  a  daughter, 
and  he  to  her  as  a  father,  Serv.  in  Virg.  G.  i.  31.  She 
assumed  his  name,  together  with  her  own ;  as  Anionia  Drm^ 
JDomitia  Bibidij  ^c.  She  resigned  to  him  all  her  ffoods,  Ter. 
Andr.  i.  5.  61.  Cic.  Top.  iv.,  and  acknowledged  him  as  ber 
lord  and  master  (Dominus),  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  103.  214*  The 
goods  which  a  woman  brought  to  her  husband,  besides  her 
portion,  were  called  ^ARAPHERNA,  -orum,  or  bonapxrof 
phernalia»  In  the  first  days  of  the  republic  dowries  were  very 
sipall ;  that  given  by  the  senate  to  the  daughter  of  Scipio  was 
only  11,000  asses  of  brass,  j635  :  10 :  5 ;  and  one  MeguUia 
was  sirnamed  Dotata,  or  the  great  fortune,  because  she  had 
50,000  asses,  I  e.  jfil61  :  7  :  6,  Val^  Max.  iv.  4. 10.  But  after- 
wards, lipon  the  increase  of  wealth,  the  marriage-portioDs 
of  women  beoune  greater,  Decies  eentena,  bc  sestertiot 
j68072  :  18  :  4.  Martial,  ii.  65. 5.  xi.  24. 3.  JitoenaL  vi.  IS6.9 
the  usual  portion  of  a  lady  of  Senatorian  rank,  JuvenoL^SbS. 
Some  had  ducenties,  j8  16 1,458  :  6  :  8,  Martial,  v.  38.  34. 

Sometimes  the  wife  reserved  to  hersdf  {recepit,  Cic.  Orat 
ii.  55.  Topic.  26.  vel  excepit,  i.  e.  in  usum  suum  reseroavU)  a 
part  of  the  dowry ;  hence  called  Dos  recepticia,  DIGEST, 
imd  a  slave,  who  was  not  subject  to  the  power  of  her  husband, 
Servus  RECEPTicius,  GM.  xviii  6.,  or  noTAias^  Fled. 
Asin.  l.^2. 

Some  think  that  coemptio  was  used  as  an  accessory  rite  to 
confatreatio,  and  retained  when  the  primary  rite  was  drc^t; 
from  Cic.  Flacc.  34« 

The  rite  of  purchase  in  marriage  was  not  peculiar  to  the 

Romans ;  but  prevailed  also  among  other  nations ;  as  among 

the 
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the  Hebrews,  Gen',  xxix.  18.  1  Sam*  xviii.  25. ;  the  Thra-^ 
ciaus,  Xenaph.  Anab*  vii.  Herodot.  Terpsich.  iniU ;  the  Greek% 
Euripid.  Med.  2S2.;  tbeGermao^  Tacit.deMm-.G.lSi  &€•; 
the  Cantabti  in  Spain,  Strab.  iii.  165.  So  in  the  days  of 
Hoiner»  Odyss.  v';ii.  317*9  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  G.  i.  31. 

Some  say  that  a  yoke  {jugum)  used  anciently  to  be  put  on 

,a  man  and  woman  about  to  be  married;   whence  they  were 

called  ooNjuoES,  Sero.  in  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  16.     But  others  thiidc 

this  expression  merely  metaphorical ;   as,  Horat.  Od.  \u  5.  U 

iii*  9.  1.  8.     Plaut.  Cure.  i.  1.  50. 

A  matrimonial  union  between  slaves  was  called  CONTU-* 
BERNIUM ;  the  slaves  themselves  Contubebnales  (see 
p.  48.),  or  when  a  free  man  lived  with  a  woman  not  married 
(CoNCUBiNATua),  Suet.  Vesp.  3.,  in  which  case,  the  woman 
was  called  Concubina,  Cic.  de  Oral.  i.  40.,  Pbllaca,  SueL 
Vesp.  £1.,  or  Peixbx,  yua  propriejmtefui^  qiduxoremhdberety 
Festus.  Plant.  Rud.  v.  4.  S.  GelL  iv.  S. ;  thus,  PfiiXEx 
BseiMA,  Suet.  Cobs.  49.,  FiLiiB,  Cic.  Clueni.  70.,  Juoenal. 
ii.  57-t  SoEORis,  Ooid.  Met.  vi.  537*  Epist.  9.  132.  Jovist 
u  e.  lo,  lb.  xiv.  95.  et  alibi  passim. 

Married  women  were  called  Matbona,  or  matres  famUias^  ' 
Geli.  xviii.  6.,  opposed  to  meretriceSf  prostitutue^  xorta^  &c. 

There  could  be  no  just  or  Ic^l  marriage  (NUPTL9E, 
justsum  matrimoniuMy  connubium^  conjugiunij  vel  consortium^ .  i.  e. 
e€tiem  Jbrtuna ,  aut  conditio,  for  better,  for  worse),  unless 
between  Roman  citizens  ;  NoN  ebat  cdm  sxi'EBNo  conku- 
BiUM,  Senec.  Ben.  iv.  35.,  without  a  particular  permission  for 
that  purpose^  obtauied  first  irom  the  people  or  senate^  and  , 
afterwards  from  the  Emperors,  Uv.  xxxviii.  36.  Ulpian. 
Fragm.  v.  4.  Cor^uge  barbard  tubpis  maritus  xixity  Herat. 
Od.  iiir.5.  5.  Anciently,  a  Rotaian  citizen  was  not  aUowed 
even  to  marrv  a  freed-woman,  Liv.  xxxix.  19.,  hence  Antony 
is  reproachea  by  Cicero  for  having  married  Fulvia,  the  daugl^ 
ter  of  a  freed*man,  Plin.  ii.  2.  iii.  6.,  as  he  lAerwards  was 
detested  at  Rome  for  marrying  Cleopatra^  a  foreigner,  before 
he  divorced  Octavia ;  but  this  was  not  esteemed  a  legal  mar-> 
riage^  Plutarch,  in  Anton. 

By  the  Lex  Papia  Poppjba,  a  greater  freedom  was  allowed. 
Only  senators  and  their  sons  and  grandsons  were  forbidden 
to  marry  a  freed-woman,  an  actress,  or  the  daughter  of  an 
actor,  Dio.  Uv.  1 6.  But  it  was  not  till  Caracalla  had  granted 
the  ri^t  of  citizenship  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  empire, 
that  Romans  were  permitted  freely  to  intermarry  with  fo- 
reigners. 

The  Romans  sometimes  prohibited  intermarriages  betwe^i 
neightxnuring  districts  of  the  same  eountry,  X^.  vui.  14. 
ix.  43.  ^  xlv.  29.,  and  what  is  still  mote  surprising^  the  Sutes 

of 
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of  Italy  were  not  allowed  to  speak  the  Latin  language  iu 
public,  nor  their  criers  to  use  it  in  auctions,  without  permis- 
sion, Ldv*  xl.  42. 

The  children  of  a  Roman  citizen,  whether  man  or  woman, 
and  a  foreigner,  were  accounted  spurious,  and  their  cendition 
little  better  than  that  of  slaves,  Liv.  xliii.  3.  They  were 
called  HYBRU)^  or  Ibrt<key  vet  -rf«,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  7. 2. 
Suet.  Aiig.  19.,  the  general  name  of  animals  of  a  mixed  breed, 
or  produced  by  animals  of  a  different  species,  mongrdi 
(antmalia  ambighia  vel  bigeh&ra^  musimoneSf  Umbrij  &c.)  as  a 
mule,  from  a  horse  and  an  asir ;  a  dog  from  a  hound  and  a  cur 
(cams  €x  venatico  et  gregario)^  Plin.  viii.  5.,  hence  applied  to 
those  sprung  from  parents  of  different  nations,  Hirt.  de  Bell, 
Aft,  1 9.  Martial,  vi.  39.  viii.  22.,  and  to  words  compounded 
from  different  languages. 

The  children  of  a  lawful  marriage  were  called  LEGITIMI; 
all  others  illegitimi.  Of  the  latter  there  were  four  kinds: 
Naturales,  ex  concubina ;  Spurii,  ex  meretrice  vel  scorto  d 
incerto  poire,  Plutarch.  Q.  Rom.  101.,  Adulterini  et  in- 
cESTUOSi.  There  were  certain  d^ees  of  consanguinity,  within 
which  marriage  was  prohibited,  as  between  a  brother  and  sister, 
an  uHcle  and  niece,  &c.  Such  connection  was  called  INCES- 
TUS,  -41$  vel  -ttui.  Suet  CI.  26.  Ner.  5.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiL  4, 
5,  6,  or  with  a  Vestal  Virgm,  Suet.  Domt.  8.  These  degrees 
were  more  or  less  extended,  or  contracted  at  different  times, 
Plutarch.  Qfuest.  Bom.  6.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiL  6,  7*  Liv.  L  42. 
46.    xlii.  34.    Suet.  Am^.  6S.     Claud.  26. 

Polygamy,  or  a  plurality  of  wives,  was  forbidden  among  the 
Romans,  Suet.  Jul.  52.     Cic.de  Orat.  i.  40. 

The  age  of  puberty  or  marriage  was  from  fourteen  for  men, 
and  twelve  for  girls,  Festus. 

A  custom  prevailed  of  espousing  infants  to  avoid  the  penalties 
of  the  law  against  bachelors:  but  Augustus  ordained,  that 
no  nuptial  engagement  should  be  valid,  which  was  made  more 
than  two  years  before  the  celebration  of  the  marriage,  that 
is,  below  ten,  Dio.  liv.  16.  Ivi.  7*  Suet.  Aug.  34.  Thi^ 
however,  was  not  always  observed,  {.  17*  Digest,  xxiii.  iU'  i* 
de  SpomaL 

No  young  man  or  woman  was  allowed  to  marry  witbont  the 
consent  of  dieir  parents  or  guardians,  Cic.  Flacc.  35.  Hence 
a  father  was  said  spondere,  vel  despondere  filiam  aut^imi,  Cic. 
Att.  i.  3.  Ter.  And.  i.  1.  75.  Tacit.  Agric.  9.,  adding  these 
words,  Qua  res  recte  vertat  :  or  i)ii  bene  tertanT) 
PUtut.  Ad.  ii.  2.  41.  49.    ii.  S,  4. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  friends,  usually  at  the  house  of  the 
woman's- father,  or  nearest  relation,  to  settle  the  articles  of  the 
niarfiage  q)ntract,    which   was  written  on  tables  (^^^ 

7  tabJi^ 
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iabetta%  anil  sealed^  Juvenal,  ii.  1 19.  vi*  25*  IS^.  x*  336. 
This  contract  was  called  SPONSALIA,  -07tm  vel  -ifott, 
espousals ;  the  man  who  was  betrothed  or  afRanced,  SPON- 
SUS,  and  the  woman  SPONSA,  Gell.  iv.  4.  Suet.  Aug.  53. 
CI.  12.,  or  PACTA,  Plaut.  Pc^n.  v.  3.  38.  2H«.  ii.  4.  5)9., 
as  before  SPERATA,  Id.  AmphU.  ii.  2.  44.,  and  SPERA- 
TUS,  Ovid.  Ep.  XL.  prope^nem.  The  contract  was  made  in 
the  form  of  a  stipulation.  Am  spondes  ?  Spondeo.  Then 
likewise  the  dowry  was  promised,  Plaut.  Trin.  y.  2.  34. 
Terefii.  And.  v.  4.  47*9  to  be  paid  down  on  the  marriage  day. 
Suet.  CI.  26.  JmenaU  x.  335.,  or  afterwards  usually  at  three 
separate  payments  {tribus  pensionibus),  Cic.  Att.  xi..4.  23.  & 
ult.  On  this  occasion,  there  was  commonly  a  feast :  and  tlic 
man  gave  the  woman  a  ring  {anmdus  pronubus\  by  way  of 
pledge,  Juvenal,  vi.  27.,  which  she  put  on  her  left  hand,  on 
the  finger  next  the  least ;  because  it  was  >  believed,  a  nerve 
reached  from  thence  to  the  heart,  Macrob.  Sat.  vii.  15. 

Then  also  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  marriage,  Ter.  And.  i.  1. 
75.  Certain  days  were  reckoned  unfortunate;  as  the  Kalends, 
Nones,  and  Ides,  and  the  days  which  followed  them,  particu- 
larly the  whole  month  of  May,  Mense  malum  majo  nubere 
vuLOUS  AIT,  Ovi<L  Fast.  v.  490.  Plutarch.  Q^.  Bom.  85.,  and 
those  days  which  were  called  Atri,  marked  in  the  kalen- 
dar  with  black;  also  certain  festivals,  as  that  of  the  jSo/iV, 
Parentalia^  4*^.,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  15.  But  widows  might  marry 
on  those  days,  Ibid.  Pbd.  Q,.  Bom.  103. 

The  most  fortunate  time  was  the  middle  of  the  iponth  of 
Jane^  Ooid.  Fast.  vi.  221.    Plutarch.  Ibid. 

If  after  the  espousals  either  of  the  parties  wished  to  retract, 
{sponsalia  dissolvere^  infirmarej  vel  ir^ngere,)  which  they  ex- 
pressed thus,  CoNDiTiONE  TUA  NON  UTOR,  it  was  Called  RE- 
PUDIUM.  Hence,  Bepudiatus  fepetor^  after  being  rejected, 
I  am  sought  back,  Ter.  And.  i.5«  15.;  and  when,  a  man  or 
woman,  after  signing  the  contract,  sent  notice  that  they 
wished  to  break  off  ue  match,  they  were  said  Bepudium  ei 
vel  amicis  ejus  mttere^  rendttere  vel  renunciare,  Ter.  Phorm.  iv. 
3.,  72,  V.  6.  35.  Plaut.  Aul.  iv.  10.  69.  But  Bepudiari  also 
signifies,  to  divorce  either  a  wife,  Suet.  Qes.  i.,  or  a  husband,. 
^uinctiL  vii.  8.  2. 

On  the  weddingwlay,  the  bride  was  dressed  in  a  long  white 
robe  bordered  with  a  purple  fringe,  or  embroidered  ribbons 
{segmenta  et  longa  habitus^  Juvenal,  ii.  124.),  thought  to  be  tl^e 
same  with  tunica  recta,  Plin.  viii.  48.,  bound  with  a  girdle, 
Lucan.  ii.  362.,  made  of  wool  (ZONA  vel  cingulum  lanmsm), 
tied-  in  a  knot,  called  nodus  HerctdeuSf  which  the  husband 
untied  {solvebat\  Ovid.  Ep.  ii.  116.  Festus.  Her  face  was 
covered  (NUBEBATUR)  with  a  red  or  flame-coloured  veil 
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{tuteu^  FLAMMEUM  vel  ^),  to  denote  her  modesty, 
Lucan.  ii.  S^l.  JuoenaL  ii.  124.  vi.  224.  et  Schd.  in  lee.  x. 
834.  Marital,  xii.  42.  Pltn.  xxi.  8.,  hence  Muberx,  sc  se 
viro^  to  marry  a  husband;  dareyeX  coUocctre JUiam  nuphms. 
nuptui,  i.  e.  in  matrimonium  dare^  to  marry  a  daughter  or  dii- 
pose  of  her  in  marriage.  Her  hair  was  divided  into  six  lodes 
with  the  point  of  a  spear,  Plut.  in  RomuL  ei  €ii4a:st.  BG.  vel  87. 
Ooid.  Fast.  ii.  560.,  and  crowned  with  flowers,  CatulL  lix.  6. 
Her  shoes  were  of  the  same  colour  with  her  veil  {htUi  toect), 
CatuII.  lix.  10.  Plaut  Cas.  prol.  89.  Cic.  Cluent  5.  DitId. 
i.  16.  Liv.  xhi.  12.  Suet.  CI.  26.  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  27-  Val. 
Max.  ix.  1. 

No  marriage  was  celebrated  without  consulting  the  auqpioes, 
Jtw.  X.  386.  Cic.  Div.  i.  16.  Cluent.  5.  16.  Plant.  Cas.proL 
86.  Suet.  Claud.  26.  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  27.  Lucan.  ii.  871*9 
and  oflfering  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  especially  to  Juno,  the 
goddess  of  marriage,  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  59.  Anciently  a  hog  was 
sacrificed,  Varro  R.  R.  ii.  4.  The  gall  of  the  victim  was 
always  taken  out  and  thrown  away,  to  signify  the  removal  of 
all  bitterness  from  marriage,  Plutarch,  pracep.  conjug.  Tbe 
marriage-ceremony  was  performed  at  the  house  of  the  bride's 
father,  or  nearest  relation.  In  the  evening,  the  bride  was 
conducted  (DUCEBATUR  vel  deducebatur)  to  her  husband's 
house.  She  was  taken  apparently  bylTorce  {abrtpiebatur)  fnm 
the  ajrms  of  her  mother  or  nearest  relation,  m  roemoir  of 
the  violence  used  to  the  Sabine  women.  Three  boys,  wlioft 
parents  were  alive,  attended  her;  two  of  them,  supporting 
her  by  the  arm,  and  the  third  bearing  a  flambeau  of  pine  or 
thorn  before  {Tdeda pinea  vA  spinea\  Festus,  CatuU.  lix.  15. 
Plin.  xvi.  18.  Propert  iv.  12.  46.  There  were  five  other 
torches  carried  before  her,  (called  Faces  Ivuftiales^  Gc* 
Cluent.  6.,  Maeitjc,  Ovid.  Ep.  xL  101.,  Legitihub,  Imio^ 
iu  356.)  Plutarch,  q.  Bom.  2.  Hence  Tada  is  put  for  n)a^ 
riage,  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  18.     Ovid.  Met.  iv.  60. 

Sf  aid-servants  followed  with  a  distafl^  a  spindle,  and  wool, 
{cohts  conq>ta^  etjusus  cum  stamincj)  intimating  that  she  was 
to  labour  at  spinning,  as  the  Roman  matrons  did  cf  M, 
Plin.  viii.  48.  s.  74.  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  74 1 .  Liv.  I  57.,  and  some 
of  th^  most  illustrious  in  later  times.  Augustus  is  said  to  ^ 
have  seldom  worn  any  thing  but  the  mannfiEicture  of  bis  wiie» 
sister,  daughter,  and  nieces,  at  least  for  his  domestic  robes^ 
Suei.  Aug.  73. 

A  boy  named  CAMILLUS,  carried,  in  a  covered  vase 
called  CuMERUM  vel  -a,  the  bride's  utensils  (nubentis  utcn- 
silta),  Festus,  and  play-things  for  children  (Cbepunpu)^ 
Pbatt.  Cist.  iii.  \.  5.    Rud.  iv.  4.  1 10. 

13  A  great 
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A  great  number  of  relations  and  friends  attended  ^e  nup- 
tial procession  ( jxmtpam  nuptialem  ducebaht\  which  was  called 
OFFICIUM,  Juimal.  ii.  132.  vi.  202.  Suet.  CaL  25.  Claud. 
26.  Ner.  28. ;  hence  DUCERE  uxorem^  sc  domuniy  to  marry 
a  wife.  The  boys  repeated  jests  and  railleries  {sales  et  convi- 
cia)  as  she  passed  along,  Lucan.  ii.  369.  Festus^  CatuU. 
lix.  J  27. 

The  door  and  door-posts  of  the  brid^room's  hoase  were 
adorned  with  leaves  and  flowers,  and  the  rooms  with  tapestry, 
JtwenaL  vi.  51.  79.  226. 

When  the  bride  came  thither,  being  asked  who  she  was, 
she  answered,  Ubi  to  Caius,  ibi  koo  Caia,  i.  e.  Ubi  tu  Do^ 
minm  et  pater  familitiSy  ibi  ego  Domina  et  mater  Jamilias.  A 
new  married  woman  was  called  CAIA,  from  Caia^  Cacilia^  or 
Tanaquil^  the  wife  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  who  is  said  to  have 
bete  an  excellent  spinster  \lanifka)  and  housewife,  Cic.Mur. 
12.  (luinctil.  i.  7>  Pestus.  Her  distaff' and  spindle  were  kept 
in  the  temple  of  Sangus  or  Hercules,  Plin.  viii.  48.  s.  J4. 

The  bride  bound  the  door-posts  of  her  husband  with  wocrflen 
iillets,  i^m.  sucix.  2.  s.  9.  Lucan.  ii.  855.  Sen?,  in  Virg.  JBn. 
iv.  458.,  and  anointed  {jmgehat)  them  with  the  fat  of  swine  or 
wolves,  to  avert  fascination  or  enchantments;  whence  she  was 
called  UXOR,  quasi  (Jnxor,  Sero.  ibid.  Plin.  xxviii.  9.  s.  37. 

She  was  lifted  over  the  threshold,  Lucan.  ibid.  Plutarch,  in 
Ronml.  et  Q,udst.  Bam.  29.,  or  gently  stepped  over  it,  Plaut. 
Cos.  iv.  4.  \.  It  was  thought  ominous  to  touch  it  with  her 
feet,  because  the  threshold  was  sacred  to  Vesta,  the  goddess  of 
virgins,  Sero.  in  Virg.  Ed.  viii.  29.    • 

Upon  her  entry,  the  keys  of  the  house  were  delivered  to 
her,  to  den<^e  her  being  entrusted  with  the  manaaementof 
the  family,  Festus.  A  sheep's  skin  was  spread  below  her ; 
intimating  that  she  was  to  work  at  the  spinning  of  wool, 
PliUarch.  Q^uasf.  Ram.  3 1 .  Both  she  and  her  husbimd  touched 
fire  and  water,  because  all  things  were  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced from  these  two  elements,  Plutarch.  €b  Bom.  I.  Varro 
deL.L.  iv.  10.  Quid.  Fast.  iv.  792.  Art.  An^  ii.  598.,  with 
the  water  they  bathed  their  feet,  Sero.  in  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  167. 

The  husband  on  this  occasion  gaVe  a  feast  (C^NA  NUP- 
TIALIS)  to  his  relations  and  friends,  to  those  of  the  bride 
and  her  attaidan^  Plaut.  Cure.  v.  2.  62.  Suet.  Col.  25.  Ju- 
venaL  vi.  201. 

Musicians  attended,  who  sang  the  nuptial  song  (EPITHA- 
LAMIUMX  HiuBNJftus  vel  -ttui,  vel  Thal/cssio,  MartiaL  iii. 
Sa^  25.  Gnte//.  6i.  Ter.  Adelph.  v.  7-  7*  Stat.  Syl'O.  ii.  7« 
^.  They  often  repeated,  lo  Htmek  Htmenab,  Havt.  Cos. 
iv.  3.,  and  Thalassio,  MartiaL  i.  36.  6.,  from  Hymen  the 
god  of  marriage  among  the  Greeks,  and  Thalassus  among 
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the  Bomansi  Ibid.  MartlfiU  xiii.  42.  5.,  or  from  one  Taksiius^ 
who  lived  in  great  happiness  with  his  wife,  Fesius^  Liv.  i.  % 
as  if  to  wish  the  new-married  couple  the  like  felicity,  Pl^i" 
torch,  in  Pomp,  {p\  from  tolXol^iu^  lanificiumj  Plutarch,  in  Ilo- 
mulo.)  These  words  used  also  to  be  resounded  by  the 
attendants  of  the  bride  on  the  way  to  her  husband's  house, 
Martial,  ibid,  Ovid,  Ep,  xii.  143.  xiv.  27*  Hence  Ht/merueos 
cMnere^  to  sing  the  nuptial  song,  F;Vg.  JSn.  vii.  398,  vel  J^- 
mencea  sc  carmina^  Ovid.  Art  Am.  i.  563.  Hymenai  hum- 
cessif  forbidden  nuptials,  Virg,  JEn,  i,  651,,  vetiti^  vi.  G23.    , 

After  supper  the  bride  was  conducted  to  her  bed-chamber 
{in  thalantum)  by  matrons,  who  had  been  married  only  to  one 
husband,  called  Promdfaj  Festus,  and  laid  {coUocabaiur)  in 
the  nuptial  couch  {lectus  genialis)^  which  was  magnificently 
adorned,  Catull,  iix.  188,,  and  placed  in  the  hall  {in  atria  vei 
aula^  Horat.  £p«  i.  1.  87.)  opposite  (adversus)  to  the  door,  and 
covered  with  flowers,  Cic*  CluetU.  5.  Catull,  Iix.  192.  Donal. 
in  Ter,  Eun,  iii.  5.  45.  Juvenal,  x.  334.  Tacit.  Ann,  xv.  3/. 
Prapert,  iv.  II.  81.  GeU,  xvi.  9.,  sometimes  in  the  garden, 
Juvenal,  x.  334..  If  it  had  ever  been  used  for  that  purpose 
before,  the  place  of  it  was  changed,  Prapert,  iv.  12.  85.  iv.  % 
59,  There  were  images  of  certain  divinities  around,  Subigus, 
Pertunda,  &c.  Arnob»  iv.  Augustin,  de  Civ,  Z)ei,*vi*  9* 
Nuptial  songs  were  sung  by  young  women  before  the  door  till 
midniffht,  Ooid,  Fast.  iii.  675.  695.,'hence  called  Epithalamia. 
The  husband  scattered  nuts  among  the  boys,  Plin,  xv.  22. 
Serv,  in  Virg,  Ed,  viii.  30.  Catull,  iix.  131.,  intimating  that 
he  dropped  boyish  amusements,  and  thenceforth  was  to  act  as 
a  man.  Hence  nuces  relinquere^  to  leave  trifles  and  mind 
serious  business,  Pers,  \.  1 0.,  or  from  boys  playing  with  nuts 
in  the  time  <^  the  Saturnalia^  Suet  Aug.  83.  lilartial.  v.  85. 
xiv«  1.  12.9  which  at  other  times  was  forbidden,  i&.  18.  Young 
women,  when  they  married,  consecrated  their  playtliines 
and  dolls  or  babies  (PUPJE)  to  Venus,  Pers,  ii.  70.  ll^e 
guests,  were  dismissed  with  small  presents  {Apophoreta^  Mar- 
tial, xiv,  1.    Juvenal,  vi.  202.  , 

Next  day  another  entertainment  was  given  by  the  husband, 
called  REPOTIA,  -oivm,  Festus,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  60.,  vhen 
presents  were  sent  to  the  bride  by  her  friends  and  relations; 
and  she  began  to  act  as  mistress  of  the  family,  by  performing 
sacred  rites,  Maavb.  Sat,  i.  15. 

A  woman  after  marriage  retained  l^er  former  name;  ^ 
Julia^  Ttdlia^  Octavia^  Patdla^  Valeria^  &c.  joined  to  that  of 
.  her  husband ;   as  Catonis  Marcia,   Lucan.  iu  344.,  JjJi^ 
Ponqteiif  Terentia  Ciceronisj  JJvia  Augusti,  &c.   . 

Divorce 
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.  Divorce  (DI VORTIUM),  or  a  right  to  dissolve  the  mar- 
riage^ was,  by  the  law  of  Romulus,  permitted  to  the  husband, 
but  not  to  the  wife,  Plutarch,  in  Bomulo ;  as  by  the  Jewish 
law.  Duet.  xxiv.  1.,  not  how^ever  without  a^ust  cause,  Festus 
in  SONTICUM.  A  groundless  or  unjust  divorce  was  pimidied 
with  the  loss  of  effects;  of  which  one  half  fell  to  the  wife^  and 
the  other  was  consecrated  to  Ceres,  Plutarch,  ibid, 

A  man  might  divorce  his  wife  if  she  had  violated  the  con- 
jugal fiiith,  used  poison  to  destroy  his  ofispring,  or  brought 
upon  him  supposititious  children;  if  she  had  counterfeited 
his  private  keys,  or  even  drunk  wine  without  his  knowledge, 
Pttdarck,  ibid.  Oell.  x.  23.  Plin.  xiv.  12.  In  these  cases,*  the 
husband  judged  together  with  his  wife's  relations,  Dionys.  ii. 
25.  This  law  is  supposed  to  have  been  copied  into  the  Twelve 
Tables,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  28. 

Although  the  laws  allowed  husbands  the  liberty  of  divorce, 
there  was  no  instance  of  its  being  exercised  for  about  520 
years.  %>•  Carvelius  Ruga  was  the  first  who  divorced  his 
wife,  althouch  fond  of  her,  because  she  had  no  children  oiv 
account  of  the  oath  he  had  been  forced  to  take  by  the  cen- 
sors, in  common  with  the  other  citizens,  uxorem  se  liberdm 
qtuerendorum  gratid  habiturum^  that  he  would  marry  to  have 
children,  GeU.  iv.  3.    Vol.  Max.  ii.  ].  4.     Di(mys.\\.  25. 

Afterwards  divorces  became  very  frequent;  not  only  for 
important. reasons,  Suet.  Aug.  62..  Claud.  26.  Ner.  35.,  but 
often  on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts,  Fal.  Max.  vi.  3.  11,  12. 
Die.  46.  18.'  Plutarch,  in  L.  PauUo  et  Ciceron.  Jtaxnah  vi. 
147*  Ceesar,  when  he  divorced  Pompeia,  the  niece  of  SylL't; 
because  Clodius  bad  got  admission  to  his  house. in  the  garb  of 
a  music-girl^  al  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Bona 
Dea^  Cic.  Sext.  34.,  deckred,  that  he  did  not  believe  any 
thing  that  was  said  against  her,  but  that  he  could  not  live  with 
a  wife  who  had  once  been  suspected,  Dio.  37^  45.  Suet.  Cces. 
S.     CicAU.  1.  12. 

If  a  wife  was  guilty  of  infidelity  she  forfeited  her  dowry. 
Vol.  Max.  viii.  2,  8. ;  but  if  the  divorce  was  made  without  any 
fault  of  her's,  the  dowry  was  restored  to  her.  When  the 
separation  was  voluntary  on  both  sides  (cum  bona  gratia  <z 
se  invicem  discedebant),  she  sometiraesalso  retained  the  nuptial 
presents  of  her  husband,  Ooid  de  Befn^  Am.  669. 

In  the  later  ages  of  the  Republic,  the  same  liberty  of  divorce 
was  exercised  by  the  women  as  by  the  men.  Soine  think  that 
right  was  granted  to  them  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  in 
imitation  of  the  Athenians,  PhUarch.  in  Alcibiades.  This,  :how- 
ever,  seems  not  to  have  been  the  case;  for  it  appears  they 
did  not  enji^  it  even  in  the  time  of  Plautus,  MercaL  iv.  d ; 
only  if  a  man  was  absent  for  a  certain  time,  his  wife  seems  to 
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h«Tf  been  it  liberty  to  narry  anftCher^  Fknd.  Stidu  i.  1. 29« 
Afterwardif  same  women  deserted  their  bntbands  so  frtqueatlyf 
and  with  so  little  sbam^  that  Seneca  says,  they  reckonra  tk»r 
years  not  from  fhe  number  of  Consuls  but  of  hosbandsy  Ik 
Benrf.  v\.  16.  So  Juvenal,  FkaU  octo  nutriti  gidnfue  ftr 
atiiumno6f  tL  22&  Martial,  n.  7.»  often  without  aay  juit  csis^ 
Cic.  Fad.  viii.  J.  But  a  freed  woman^  if  manned  to  ker  pstros^ 
was  not  permitted  to  di?orce  him  (ei  repmdimn  mUere), 

Augustus  is  said  to  have  restricted  this  license  of  loiiA 
GRATIA  divoroes,  as  they  were  called,  Suet.  Aug.  a4.»  and  like- 
wise Domitian.  They  still,  howevei,  prevailed  $  althoif  h  the 
women  who  made  them  were  by  no  means  respectable,  Qwt 
nubii  ioiiesy  turn  nubity  adnHeru  kge  esi^  MartiaL  vi.  7- 

The  man  was  said  awow^Mmv,  dimttere  uxorem ;  and  the 
woman  aflroXfiemv,  rdinquet-e  vel  deserere  virum  j  both  Ac«rr 
divoriiuni  cum  $more  \A  vira^  a  virOf  vel  ab  nxorej  Qc  Fan. 
viii.  7*  IX  24.  a.  34. 

A  divorce,  anciently,  was  made « with  diffinvot  ciremonicS) 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  marriaga  had  bees 
cdebratra* 

A  marritt|;e  contracted  by  eorfamatioj  waa  dissolved  bj  i 
sacrifice  caltod  DIFFARREATIO,  Fettms  which  wwitiH 
in  use  in  the  time  of  Plutarch,  whm  a  separation  (diHiMi 
took'  place  betwixt  the  Flamen  of  Jupiter  and  his  wife  [W^^- 
miniea^  Quftst  Rom.  Sa 

A  marriage  contracted  Iqr  eoempUo  was  dissolved  by  a  kisd 
of  rdeau  cSled  REMANCIPATIO,  iii  In  this  msmtf 
Cato  is  supposed  to  have  voluntarily  given  away  bis  vife 
Marcia  to  Hortensius,  Pbdarth.  m  VaLy  and  Tiberius  MtM 
his  wife  Livia  to  Augustus,  even  when  big  with  diild,  T&A 
Ann.  Y.  1.    Dio.  48.  44.     Veil.  ii.  94. 

In  later  times,  a  divorce  was  made  with  fewer  cereoioiuc& 
In  presance  of  seven  witnesses,  the  marrietf^oontraot  was  tomi 
{TabuUe  nuptiales  \Adotale$Jrangebantur^  Tacit.  Ann.xL  3(X 
Juvenal,  ix.  75.,  the  kqra  were  taken  from  die  wife  (da» 
adimebamiur\  Cic.  Phil.  iL  28.,  then  certain  words  woe  pro* 
nouiced  by  a  fi*eed*man,  or  by  the  husband  himself,  Res  TVii 

TIBI   HABE  vel  -ETO  ;   TuAS  ECS  TIBI  A6ITO  ;   Exi,  EXI  OCTUS; 

Vadk  poras,  I  FORAfl,  MUUER ;  esBB  POMO,  Pbcoi.  Cash^  ik 
2.  36.  Cic.  de  OnO.  i.  4a  PItud.  Ar^h.  iii.  2.  47-  Qiid* 
J^.  xii.  134.  Jiw.  vi.  145.  MarL  x.  42.  xi.  105.  I  ^>  p* 
D.  de  Dhovi.    Henoe  Exigerejotas  vel  ejieerey  to  divorae>  Ci^ 

If  the  husband  waa  absent,  he  sant  his  wife  a  hillof  cKwv^ 
{nuncium  mdttebai\  Cic  Au.  iw  I  a,  on  which  similar  ^etk 
were  inscribed.    TUs  was  called  matrimmm  sxifviiaAne* 


■ 
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If  llie  divorce  was  made  without  the  fault  of  the  wi&,  Iter 
whole  portion  was  restored  to  her;  sometimes  all  at  onee,  but 
usually  by  three  different  payments,  Ck.  Att.  xi.  4.  23^  25. 

There  was  sometimes  au  action  (actio  ^MALiB  teactA* 
TioNis),  to  determine  by  whose  &ult  the  divorce  was  made» 
aV.  Tap.  4.  Q^tdnctil.  vii;  3.  Declam.  viii.  18.  383.  When 
the  divorce  was  made  by  the  wifia^  she  said,  Vaubas,  tibi 

HABEAS  T0AS  ^ESj  REDDAS  M£AS»  Pluut*  Jmpi.  Hu  2.  4J. 

Divorces  were  recorded  in  the  public  registers  {actd)^  Cic^ 
Fam.  viii.  7*  Senec  de  Benef.^  as  marriages,  Juvenal.  ii«  136.» 
births.  Id.  ix.  84«,  and  funerals,  Swt.  Ner.  39« 

Widows  were  obliged  to  wear  mourning  for  their  husbands 
at  least  teti  months,  Senec*  Epist.  65.,-  and  if  they  married 
within  that  time^  they  were  held  infamous,  L.  2;  C.  de  secund. 
Nupt.;  but  men  were  under  no  such  restriction* 

M.  Antoninus^  the  philosopher,  after  the  death  of  his  wife 
Faustina,  lived  with  a  concubine  (ne  tot  liberis  superduceret 
naoercam)^  that  he  might  sot  bring  in  a  step-mojther  on  his 
children,  CapUolin.  in  Vita  eju$%  Jtn. 

Second  marriages  in  women  were  not  esteemed  honourable,, 
and  those  who  hSi  been  married  but  to  one  husband,  or  who 
remained  in  widowhood,  were  held  in  particular  respect. 
Hence  UNIVIRA  is  often  found  in  ancient  inscriptions,  as 
an  epithet  of  honour,  So>  Uni  kupta,  Properi.  iv.  tdi.  Such 
as  married  a  second  time  were  not  allowed  to  officiate  at  the 
annual  sacred  rites  of  Female  Fortune  {Forttma  midiebris)^ 
Dionys.  viiL  56.  VaL  Max.  1,  8.  4.  Serv/  in  Virg«  ^n.  iv« 
19,  Festuft  in  Pudicitus  signum.  Among  the  Germans  second 
marriages  were  prohibited  by  law.  Tacit,  de  Mcr.  Germ.  19« 


IV.  ROMAN  FUNERALS. 

'T^HE  Romans  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  funeral  rites, 
because  they  believed  that  the  souls  of  the  unburied  were 
not  admitted  into  the  abodes  of  the  dead,  or,  at  least,  wan- 
dered an  hundred  years  along  the  river  Styx,  before  they, 
were  allowed  to  cross  it ;  for  which  reason,  if  the  bodies  of 
their  friends  could  not  be  found,  they  erected  to  them  an 
empty  tomb  (TuMULua  inanis,  xfvoTA^ov,  Cenotaphium)^  at 
which  they  performed  the  usual  solemnities,  Virg.  JEn.  iii«  304. 
vi  336-  505.  Stat.  TAeb.  xii.  162.,  and  if  they  happened  to 
see  a  dead  body,  they  always  threw  some  earth  i^^n  it,  i&« 
365.  Horat.  Od.  u  28*  23.  36.,  and  whoever  neglected  to  do 
so^  was  obliged  to  expiate  his  crime  by  sacrificing  a  hog  to 
Ceres,  Fe^u$  in  PsiBCiDAMEA  Aan a  ;  hence  no  kind  of  death 
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was  8o  much  dreaded  as  shipwreck,  Ov.  Trist.  i.  2.  51.;  hence 
also,  Rite  condere  manes^  to  bury  in  due  form,  Plin.  Ep.  viu  27- 
Condere  anitnam  sepidchro^  Virg.  Mn.  iii.  68.  See  Plattt.  Most. 
ii.  2.  66.  Suet.  Cat.  59.,  and  to  want  the  due  rites  was 
cisteemed  the  greatest  misfortune,  Ooid.  Ep.  x.  119. 

When  persons  were  at  the  point  of  death,  their  nearest  re- 
lation present  endeavoured  to  catch  their  last  breath  with 
their  mouth  {extremtan  spiritum  ore  excipere\  Cic.  Verr.  v.  45- 
Virg.  ^n.  vi.  684.,  for  they  believed  that  the  soul,  or  living 
principle  TANIMA),  then  went  but  at  the  mouth.  Hence 
the  soul  OT  an  old  person  {anima  senilis)  was  said  in  primis  &i- 
Ms  esse,  Senec.  Ep.  80.,  or  in  ore  prima  teneriy  Id.  Here.  Fur. 
1310.;  so  AKiMAM  agerey  to  be  in  the  agony  of  d^ath,  Liv. 
xxvi.  14.  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  IS.  Tusc.  i.  9.  Senec.  Ep.  1 01.  Ani- 
mam  dare^  cfflare^  exhalare,  exspirare^  effkmdere^  &c.  to  die. 

They  now  also  pulled  off  their  rings.  Suet.  Tib.  73.  FUn. 
xxxi.  1.,  which  seem  to  have  been  put  on  again  before  they 
were  placed  on  the  funeral  j)ile,  Propcrf.  iv.  7.  9. 

The  nearest  relation  closed  the  eyes  and  mouth  of  the  de- 
ceased, Virg.  JEn.  ix.  487.  Ovid.  Her.  i.  102.  113.  ii.  102. 
X.  120.  Lucan.  iii.  740.,  probably  to  make  them  appear  less 
ghastly,  Stiet.  Ner.  49.  The  eyes  were  afterwards  opened 
on  the  funeral  pile,  Plin.  xl.  37.  s.  55.  When  the  eyes  were 
closed,  they  called  {inclawnbant)  upon  the  deceased  by  name 
several  times  at  intervals,  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  3.  43.,  repeating  avk 
or  VALE,  Catuir.  xcvjii.  10.  Ovid.  Met.  x.  62.  Fast.  iv.  852., 
'  whence  corpora  nondum  conclamata^  just  expiring,  Lucan.  ii.  23.  j 
and  those  who  had  civen  up  their  friends  for  lost,  or  supposed 
them  dead,  were  said  eos  conclamavisse^  Li  v.  iv.  40. ;  so  when 
a  thing  was  quite  desperate,  Conclamatum  est,  all  is  over, 
Ter.  Eun.  ii.  3.  56. 

The  corpse  was  then  laid  on  the  ground,  Ov.  Trist.  iii.  3. 
40. ;  hence  DEPOSITUS,  for  in  ultimo  positus,  desperata  sa- 
lutiSf  desperate,  dying,  past  hopes  of  recovery,  Id.  ex  Pont. 
ii.  2.  47.  Trist.  iii.  3.  40.  Virg.  JEn.  xii.  395.  Cic.  Verr.  I  2.^ 
or  from  the  ancient  custom  of  placing  sick  persons  at  the 
gate,  to  see  if  any  that  passed  had  ever  been  ill  of  the  same 
disease,  and  what  had  cured  them,  Serv.  iri  Virg.  JEn.  xii.  395. 
Strah.  iii.  p.  155.  xvi.  746.  Herodot.  i.  197.;  hence  Deponerb 
aliquem  vino^  to  intoxicate,  Plaut.  Atd.  iii.  6.  39.  Positi  artuSf 
dead,  Ovid.  Her.  x.  122.,  so  composiius  vino  somnoque^  over- 
powered, Ovid.  Amor.  i.  4.  51.  ii.  5.  22. 

The  corpse  was  next  bathed  with  warm  water,  and  anointed 

with  perfumes,  Virg.  Mn.  vi,  219.  Ooid.  ib.  Plin.  Epist.  v.  16., 

-  by  slaves  called  POLLINCTORES,  {quasi  pelles  unctorcs,) 

Plaut.  Asin.  v.  2.  60.  Pom.  prol.  63.,  belonging  to  thote  who 

took  care  of  funerals  (LIBITINARII),  Senec.  de  Benrf.MX.  SB., 

and 
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Und  had  the  charffe  oF  the  temple  of  Venus  Libitinay  where  the 
things  requisite  for  funerals  {neeessaria  Juneribus)  were  ^ld» 
Plti^trci.  Bom.  Qjuxst.  R.  2S.  Liv.  xli.  2 1 .  Hence  Vitare 
Ltbitinam^  not  to  die,  HoraL  Od.  iii.  30.  6.  Mirari  nihily 
fiisi  quodLibUina  sacremi^  to  admire  nobody  till  after  his  death, 
Id,  Ep^  li.  1.  49.,  LibUinam  evadere,  to  escape  death,  Juvenal. 
Xli.  122.,  Libitina  is  also  put  for  the  fuheral  couch,  MartiaL 
viii.  43.  4.  Acron.  in  Hor.  Od.  iii.  30.  6. 

In  this  temple  was  kept  an  account  {roHo  vel  ephemeris)  of 
those  who  died.  Suet.  Ner.  39.,  for  each  of  whom  a  certain 
coin  was  paid,  Dionys,  iv.  15. ;  hence  Autunmusque  gravisj  Li- 
bUinas  quitstus  acerbic  because  autumn  being  unhealtbful  usually 
occasioned  great  mortality,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  19.  So  Phadr. 
iv.  19.  25. 

The  money  paid  for  the  liberty  of  burial  and  other  expences 
was  called  ARBITRIUM,  oftener  plur.  -ia,  Cic.  Post.  Red. 
in  $en.  7.  Dom.  37«  Pis.^9.,  so  arbitrium  vendendi  salis^  the 
monopoly  of  salt,  Xiv.  ii.  9. 

The  body  was  then  dressed  in  tlie  best  robe  which  the  de* 
ceased  had  worn  when  alive,  Virg.  JEn.  ix.  488.  Ordinary 
citizens  in  a  white  toga^  Juv.  iii.  172.,  magistrates  in  their 
praifxta^  &c.  and  laid  {componebatur  vel  :'coUocabatur)  on  a 
couch  in  the  vestibule  {locus  vacuus  ante  januam  dmnis^  per 
quern  avid  adades  itur^  Gell.  xvi.  5.),  with  the  feet  outwards, 
as  if  about  to  take  its  last  departure,  Ovid.  Met.  ix.  502.  Ta- 
cU;  Agric  45.  Senec.  Ep.  12.  Brev.  Vit.  20.  Suet.  Aug.  101. 
JPers.  iii.  104.  Hence  componere^  to  bury,  Horat.  Sat.  1 .  9. 2& 
Oo.  Fast.  iii.  547.  v.  426.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  47.  Then  a  lamenr 
tation  was  made.  Hence,  Sic  posHum  qffitti  discedite  corpus^ 
Virg.  ^n.  ii.  644.  The  couch  was  sometimes  decked  with 
leaves  and  flowers,  Virg.  JSn.  xi.  66.  Dionys.  xi.  39.,  the  bed- 
stead of  ivory.  Prop.  ii.  10.  21.  If  the  deceased  had  received 
it  crown  for  his  bravery,  it  was  now  placed  on  his  head}  Cic. 
-de  Legg.  ii.  24.  Plin.  xxi.  3.  A  small  coin,  triens  vel  obolus, 
.waaputin  his  mouth,  which  he  miffht  give  to  Charon  {Por^ 
fitor  ytliPorthmeui,  the  ferryman  of  hell)  for  bis  freight,  «7m- 
loen.  iii.  267-  Hence  a  person  who  wanted  this  and  the  other 
funerkil  oblations  was  said  Abiisse  ad  Acheruntem  sine  viatico  i 
for  without  them  it  was  thought  that  souls  could  not  purchase 
^  lodging,  or  place  of  rest  {nusquam  posse  diverti)^  Plaut  Poen*. 
Prol.  71. 

A  branch  of  cypress  was  placed  at  the  door  of  the  deceased, 
at  least  if  he '  was  a  person  of  consequence, .  Ijucan.  iii.  442, 
JPestus^  Horat.  Od.  ii.  14.  23.  PUn.  xvL  33.,  to  prevent  the 
JPimtifex  Maximus  from  entering,  and  thereby  being  polluted, 
JServ.  ad  Virg. .  ^».  iii.  64.  iv.  507*,  for  it  was  unlawful  for 
him  not  only  to  tpuch  adead  body,  /><<>•  lyi.  31.,  but  even  to 
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look  at  it,  Senecm  Marc.  15.  Id.  liv.  28.  Hiis  tree  was  ncred 
to  Pluto,  because  whcQ  once  cut  it  never  growi  agaiO)  failed 
utrdj  JerMlis^  Junerea  rol  Junebrisy  from  ite  being  used  at 
Aiaerale,  Rid. 

The  Uomans  at  first  usuallv  interred  {btanahand)  their  deid, 
whidi  is  the  most  ancient  and  most  natural  method,  Cic  de 
Le^.  ii.  22.  PUn.  vii.  54.  Genes,  iii.  19.  They  early  adopted 
the  custom  of  burning  {cremandi  vel  comburenii)  from  the 
Greeks,  PluUirck.  in  Numd^  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Iswibf 
Numa,  and  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  Cie.  ibid.^  but  it  did  BOtb^ 
come  general  till  towards  the  end  of  the  repaUic 

Syila  was  the  first  of  the  Patrician  brandi  of  the  Gens  Qr- 
ndia  that  was  burnt;  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  ordend, 
lest  any  one  should  dig  up  his  body  and  dissipate  his  remsliK, 
as  he  did  those  of  Marius,  Cie.  Plin.  ibid.  Pliny  ascribes  the 
first  institution  of  barning  among  the  Romans  to  their  having 
discovered,  that  die  bodies  of  those  who  fell  in  distant  wafs 
were  dug  up  by  the  enemy,  Ibid.  It  appears,  however,  to 
have  prevailed  at  an  early  period,  Diam^s*  v.  47)  48.  Tbe 
wise  men  among  the  Indians,  called  GYitNoaoraiaT^  oon- 
monly  burnt  themselves  alive^  PUn.  vL  19.  s.  22.,  as  Calamii 
in  presence  of  Alexander,  Cie.  Tuse.  ii.  21.,  Zamams  it 
Athens,  while  Augustus  was  there,  Dio.  liv.  9. 

Under  tbe  emperors,  the  cnstom  of  brnniBg  became  aiooit 
universal,  TaeO.  Ann.  xvi.  9.,  but  was  afiserwards  gradoillj 
dropped  upon  the  introduction  of  Christ ianity,  so  tw  it  bad 
fidlen  into  disuse  about  the  end  of  the  fonith  century,  Maerdk 
vii.  7. 

Children  before  they  got  teeth  were  not  bnmt,  PH**^ 
15.  s.  16.  JmxnaL  xv.  140.,  but  buried  in  a  place  oalkd 
fiUOGftUNDARIUM,  Rdgmt.  4b  Prise.  Serm.  1.  So  lik^ 
wise  persons  strode  with  lightning  (Ju^guriti),  ¥Sn.  iL  5S. 
Senec*  de  Ir.  iii.  23.  Qu.  Nat.  ii,  21.,  were  buned  in  die  ipot 
where  they  fell,  called  BIDENTAL,  because  it  was  coose- 
crated  by  sacrificing  sheep  {bidentes)^  Pers.  ii.  27*  La<^  ^  ^ 
viii.  864.  Fest.  Cell.  xvi.  6.  It  was  endoaed  with  a  waS} 
und  no  one  was  allow>ed  to  tread  upon  it,  Ibid.  To  temove 
its  bounds  {mooere  Hdental)  was  esteemed  sacrilege^  Harot 
Art.  p.iilU 

The  expressions  SEPELIRE,  Si/ndeuroj  and  Sqnicknm, 
are  applied  to  every  manner  of  disposing  (condendt)  of  a  dead 
body,  Hin.  17.  54.  Ck.  Tiac.  i.  45.  80  also  HUMARE; 
&c.  Cie.  Leg».  ii.  22.  ^.  Eumen.  IS.  JUSTA,  ejese^^ 
JjunuSi  foneral  obsequies  or  soleranitieR ;  hence  JireTA/aMftnS) 
jueia  Jhmwn  vtl  eiesequiorum^  el  jusiufimira  tiicdfo^^^ 
eoherevel  perselveris  Cie.  Flacc.  S8*  Lq^»  "•  *7'  ^^'  ''^ 
SaHmU  Jng.U.  Cass.  B.  G.  vi.17.     Meddere  htstaju^^ 

plin. 
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Plin.  ju  2.  But  £XSEQUI^  properly  d/tx^em  the  Aneral 
procession  {qffictum  esuequiarum  v.  pempa  Jiaubris)*  Hence 
ExssQUiAS  ducere^  deducerej  comiiari^  Jrequentare^  jjn-otefui, 
&c.  to  attend  the  funeralt  Jkaeri  itUeressef  Tacit  Ann,  in  32. 
xyL  6,  7. 21.  SueL  TAk  32.  Ter.  And.  I  100. 

Of  fianerals  there  were  duefly  two  kinds,  — pnblic  and 
private* 

The  public  funeral  was  called  INDICtlVUM,  {ad  quod 
per  pTiBconem  homines  evocabanhar^)  because  people  were  in- 
vited to  it  by  a  herald,  Cic.  Dom.  18.  (See  p.  163.)  Of  this 
kind  the  most  remarkable  werei^imtcs  CEKSOBIUM,  TacU. 
Ann*  iv.  15.  xiiL  H.  Dio.  liii.  30.  liv.  28.,  indnding /imtt  con^ 
sulare,  pratorium,  irmn^phalej  &c  PUBLICUM,  when  a 
person  was  buried  at  the  public  expence,  Tacit*  Ann.  iii.  4%. 
vi.  11.  Suet.  Vit.  3.,  and  Collativum,  by  a  public  contri- 
botion,  Liv.  ii.  38.  Vol.  Mas*  iv.  5.  Phdarch.  in  Pqplic.  (See 
p.  133.)  Augustus  was  very  liberal  in  granting  public  funerals 
\tiijiu0^iou  reifm)f  as  at  first,  in  conferring  the  honour  of  a 
triumph,  Dio^  liv.  12.  There  was  also  %miUtary  fuoeml  per* 
fenaed  at  die  public  expence^  lAv.  iii.  43. 

A  private  funeral  was  called  TACITUM,  Benec.  de  Tranq. 
\.  Odd.  Ti-iU.  i.  3.  22.  Translatitium,  Suet.  Net.  33„ 
Plebeium,  Prcpert.  ii.  10.  25.  Commune,  Auwu  Parent,  x. 
5n  and  Vuloa&s,  Capitolin.  in  Anion*  PhiL  13.  ~ 

The  funeral  of  those  who  died  in  infancy,  or  under  age,  was 
called  ACERBUM,  or  imffutturum^  Virg.  JEbl  vi.  429.  Ju- 
venal. x\.  44.  Senec  Ep»  123.,  or  Ekseqvim  immatubje, 
Id*  Tranq.  Anim.  i.  11.  Bixt^fimus  acerbum  is  applied  by  some 
onl|  to  infants,  and  immatmwn  to  young  men.  Such  were 
bnned  sooner  Chan  grown  persons,  and  with  less  pomp,  Cic. 
Cbient.  9.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  17*  Suet,  ifer.,  33.  Pumra  pueronm 
ad  faces  etcereos  ducta^  Senec.  Brev.  vi.  20.  £p.  122. 

Wl^en  a  public  funeral  was  intended,  the  corpse  was  kept 
usually  for  seven  or  eight  days,  Serv.  in  Virg.  v.  64.  vi.  818., 
with  a  keeper  set  to  watch  it.  Id.  xi.  30.,  and  sometimes  boys 
to  drive  away  the  flies,  XipMlin.  Isxlv.  4.  When  the  funend 
was  private,  the  body  was  not  kept  so  lon|^  Cic.  Cluent.  d. 
Suet.  Otb.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  9. 

On  the  day  cf  the  funeral,  when  the  people  were  asaem* 
bled^  the  dead  body  waa  carried  out  with  the  feet  foreomt 
(pedibus  efferebatuTf  Plin.  vii.  8.),  on  a  couch  covered  with 
rich  cloth  (stragula  vcst$s)f  with  gold  and  purple.  Suet.  JuL 
34^  supported  commonly  on  the  shontdere  of  the  nearest 
.relations  of  ^e  deceased,  Plin.  vii.  44.  Juvenal,  x*  259.  Fal. 
Max.  viin  1.,  or^  his  faeir%  Herat.  Sat.  iL  5.  86.,  sometimes 
of  his  freedmeo,  Pcrs*  iiL  106.  Julius  Cassar  was  borne  by 
the  magistaratesi  Suet.  84«,  Ai^gustus  by  the  senators,  Jd*  101. 

F  F  4  end 
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-and  Germairicus  by  tite  tribunes  and  centurions,  Tacit,  Ann, 
iii.  2.  So  Drusus,  his  father,  who  died  in  Germany,  by  the 
^tribunes  and  centurions,  to  the  winter  quarters,  and  then  by 
the  chief  men  in  the  different  cities  on  the  road  to  Rome^ 
Dio.  iv.  2.  Suet.  Claud.  1.  Paulus  ^milius  by  the  chief 
men  of  Macedonia  who  happened  to  be  at  Rome  when  he 
died,  Fal.  Max.  ii.  10.  3.  PhUarch.  in  Vit. 

Poor  citizens  and  slaves  were  carried  to  the  funeral  pile  in 
a  plain  bier  or  coffin  (Sandapila,  Martial,  ii.  81.  yiii.  75. 
14.  Juoenal.  yiii.  175.,  Vilis  arca,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  8.  9.  Lucan. 
•viti.  736.,  Orciniana  sponda,  Martial,  x.  5.  9.),  usually  by 
•ibur  bearers,  called  VESPILLONES,  vel  Fespa  {quia  vesper- 
iino  tempore  fnortuosefferebant\  Festus.  Suet.  Dom.  17.  Eutrop. 
vii.  34.  Martial.  1.  31.  48.  Sandapilones,  vel  -airtt ;  and  in 
later  writers,  Lecticarii. 

•  The  funeral  couches  (LECTICJE,  lecti,  vel  tori)  of  the 
rich  seem  also  to  have  been  borne  by  FespUhnes^  Nep.  Att 
22.  Gell.  X.  3.  Hence  a  coiich  carried  by  six  was  calkd 
Hexaphorum,  Martial,  ii.  81.  vi.  77.  10.,  and  by  eight,  Oc- 
TOPHORUM,  ix.  3.  J 1.  or  Lectica  octaphoros ;  as  the  ordinary 
■couches  or  sedans  used  in  the  city,  or  on  a  journey,  were 
•carried  by  slaves,  called  Lecticarii,  Cic.Verr.  v.  11.  Tam. 
iv.  12.  Phil.4\. 

These  couches  were  sometimes  open,  and  sometimes  coverad, 
Ibid. 

'  The  geriefal  name-  of  a  bier  was  FERETRUM,  Tf/j. 
Mn.  vi.  222.  xi.  64.  149.  Stat.  Theb.  vi.  55.  Ooid.  Met.  xiy. 
747.,  or  CAPULUS,  vel  -tm  {quod  carpus  capiat).  Sen,  in 
Virg.xi.S4.  Pectus:  Hence  cajndarisj  old,  at  death's  door, 
Plaut.  Mil.  iii.  1.  34.  CaptUi  deois^  Asin.  v.  2. 42.  Some  make 
feretrum  to  be  the  same  with  ledust  others  that  on  which  the 
couch  was  supported,  Varr.  de  L,  L.  ivi  35. 

Children  who  died  before  they  were  weaned,  were  carried 
to  the  pile  by  their  mothers,  Stat.  Syh.  v.  5. 1 5.  Ooid.  Her. 
XV.  115.  .  ,       . 

All  funerals  used  anciently  to  be  solemnized  in  the  nigbt- 

*  time  with  torches,  that  they  might  not  fall  in  the  way  of 

magistrates  and  priests,  who  were  supposed  to  be  violated  by 

seeing*a  corpse^  so  that  they  could  not  perform  sacred  rite% 

till  they  were  purified  by  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  Serv,  in  Firg. 

xi.  143.    Donat.  Ter.  And.  i.  1.  81.     Thus,  to  diminish  the 

expence  of  funerals,  it  was  ordained  by  Demetrius  /Phalereus 

at  Athens,  Cic.de  Legg.u.  26.,  according  to  an  ancient  kw, 

which  seems*  to  have  fallen  into  desuetude,   Demosth.  cdo* 

Macariatumy  p.  666.     Hence  FUNUS,  a  funeral,  fromfvnes 

accensif  Isid.xK  2.  xx.  10.,  or  Junalia^Jknakscerei^  eereafrceh 

vel  candeUe,  torches,  candles,  or  tapers,  originally  made  of 

small 
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mall  ropes  or  cords  (Junes^  vel  Jmiculi) ;  covered  with  wax 
or  tallow  (sevum  vel  sdmm\  Serv.  ibid,  et  .^Bn.  i.  727.  Val. 
Max.  ill.  6«  4.    Varr.  de  Vit.  Pop.  R. 

Bat  in  after  ages,  public  funerals  {Junera  indictiva)  were 
celebrated  in  the  day-time,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  forenoon, 
as  it  is  thought  from  Plfdarch*  in  SiflL  Jin.  wit|^  torches  also« 
Serv.  in  Virg,  JBn.  vi.  224.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii,  4.  Private  or 
•oirdinary  funerals  {tacita)  were  always  at  night,  Fest.  in  Yes^ 

PILLONES.  , 

As  torches  were  used  both  at  funerals  and  marriages^ 
Ovid.  Ep..  xxi.  172.,  hence  inter  utramgue  facem^  for  inter 
tiuptias  et^fimuSf  Propert.  iv.  12.  46.,  Et  face  pro  thalanij  Jax 
mikt  mortis  adest^  Ovid.  Ep.  xxi.  172. 

The  order   of  the  funeral  procession  was  regulated,   and 
every  one's  place  assigned  him,  by  a  person  called  DESIG- 
NATOR, an  undertaker  or  master  of  ceremonies  (dominus 
Juneris\  attended  by  Lictors,  dressed  in  black,  Horat.  JBp. 
i.  7-  €•     Cic.  Att.  iv.  2.     Legg.  \\.  24. 

'  First  went  musicians  of  various  kinds ;  pipers  (Tibicines, 
Chid.  Fast.  vi.  660.,  vel  SiTiciNES,  GeU.  xx.  2.),  trumpeters, 
Pers.  in.  105.  Serv.  in  Virg.  xi.  192.,  and  cornetters,  Horat. 
Sat.  i.  6.  43.,  then  mourning  women  (PR^FIC^,  quue 
dnbant  cceteris  modum  plangendi\  hired  to  lament,  Festus ;  IjuciL 
22.  '  Horat.  Art.  431.,  and  to  sing  the  funeral  song  (N^NIA 
vel  Lbssus),  or  the  praises  of  the  deceased,  Plant.  True. 
ii.  6.  14.  iv.  2.  18.,  to  the  sound  of  the  flute,  Cic.  Legg-  n.  24. 
Quinctil.  viii.  2.  Boys  and  girls,  were  sometimes  employed  - 
for  this  last  purpose.  Suet.  Aug.  1,01.  As  these  praises  were 
often  unmerited  and  frivolous,  hence  itug^e  is  put  for  NiBNiib,  ' 
Plaut.  Asin.  iv.  63«,  and  Lexidia^  res  inanes  etfrivotesy  for  voces 
preeficarum^  Gell.  xviii.  7* 

The  flutes  and  trumpets  used  on  this  occasion  were  larger 
and  longer  than  ordinary,  Ovid.  Am.  ii.  6.  6.,  of  a  grave  dis- 
mal sound,  Stat.  Theb.  v.  120.  By  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  the  number  of  players  on  the  flute  at  a  funeral  was 
restricted  to  ten,  Cic.. Legg.  iL  24.     Omd.  Fast.  vi.  664. 

Next  came  players  and  bulEPoons  \Ludii  velhistriones  et 
S€umE\  who  danced  and  sung,  Diong/s.  vii.  72.  Suet.  Tib.  57. 
One  of  them,  called  ARCHIMIM US,  supported  the  cha- 
racter {personam  agebai)  of  the  deceased,  imitating '  bis  words 
and  actions  while  alive.  Suet.  Vesp.  19;  Tiiese  players 
sometimes  introduced  apt  sayings  from  dramatic  writers, 
Suet.  dees.  84. 

Then  followed  the  freed-men  of  the  deceased,  with  a  cap 

on  their  head  (pileaH\  Cod.  de  Lat.  Libert.  Liv.  xxxviii.  55. 

DioYiys*  vtii.   Some  masters  at  their  death  freed  all  tbdr  slaves, 

.     ..  from 
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from  the  vanity  of  having  their  faneral  procession  attended 
by  a  numerous  train  of  freed-men,  Dunys/i\.  24. 

Before  the  corpse,  were  carried  the  images  of  the  deceased 
and  of  his  ancestors,  Cic.  BruL  34.  3^  xiii*82.  Horat» 
EpOiL  viii.  1].  VaLMax.  viii.  15. 1.  P/f».  xxxv.2.»  on  loog 
poles  or  frames,  Sil.  x.  566.,,  in  the  same  form  and  oarb  u 
when  alive,  Pch^»  vi«  5J,  52.;  but  not  of  such  as  bad  been 
oondemned  for  any  heinous  crimen  Tacit.  Ann.  vi^2.  liL  76«9 
whose  images  were  broken,  JuoenaLsiiu  18.  The  Trimmi 
ordained,  that  the  image  of  Caesar,  after  his  deification, 
should  not  be  carried  before  the  funeral  of  any  of  his  rela- 
tions, Dfio.  xivii.  19.  Sometimes  there  were  a  great  msoy 
different  couches  carried  before  the  oorpse,  on  wbidi,  it  is 
supposed,  the  imagea  were  placed^  Tacit^  Am.  xvi.  U. 
Sem.  in  Firg.  v.  4.  vL  869.  875.  After  the  funeral,  these 
images  were  again  set  up  in  the  hall,  where  thqr  were  kept 
Seep.  29. 

If  the  deceased  had  distinguished  himself  in  war,  the  crowns 
and  rewards  which  he  had  received  for  his  valour  were  dis- 
played, together  with  the  spoils  aud  standards  he  had  taken 
trom  the  enemy,  Firg.  JEm.  xi*  78.  At  the  funerals  of  re- 
nowned commanders  were  carried  images  or  representatioBi 
of  the  oountriea  they  had  subdued,  and  the  cities  they  had 
taken,  Tadt.  Ann.  L  6.  Dio.  Ivi.  34.  Ixxiv.  4.  At  the  fonenl 
of  Svlla,  above  2000  crowns  are  said  to  have  been  carried, 
whicm  had  been  sent  him  by  diffsrant  cities  on  account  of  his 
victory,  Appian.  jB.  C  i.  41 7*  The  lidon  attended  with  their 
ftsoes  inverted,  Taat..  Amu.  iii.  2.  Sometimes  also  the  offioen 
and  troops,  with  their  spears  pointing  to  the  ground,  Bii^ 
Virg.  xi.  92.,  or  laid  aside^  latean^  viii.  735. 

Behind  the  corpse  walked  the  iriends  of  the  deceased  in 
mourning  {oitrA  vd  Utgnbri  vnieg  €Urati  vel  jmUati);  his  sons 
with  their  heads  vailed,  and  his  daughters  with  their  hsads 
bare^  and  their  liair  dishevelled,  oontrary  to  the  ordinsiy 
cQstom  of  both,  Pbdanh.  Gitunt.  Bonu  H.,  the  magistntes 
without  their  badges,  and  the  nobility  i^thoat  their  omaoMOti, 
•TaeU*  Ann.  iiL  4.  • 

The  nearest  relations  aometimes  tore  their  garment^  9^ 
covered  their  hair  with  dust,  Firg.  JEn.  xii.  609*  Odd.  IxiL 
224.,  or  pulled  it  out,  CSc  Tut.  iii.  26.  The  women  in  ptf- 
ticnlar,  wiw  attended  the  funeral,  T&.  jhkL  i.  1. 90.  Sud. 
Ges.  84.,  beat  their  breasts^  tore  their  cheeks^  &c.  Firg*  JE»» 
iv.  673.  TibiM.  i.  1. 68.,  although  this  was  forbidden  by  the 
Twelve  Tables,  Mvlucbbs  cnNiis  m  aanVNTO,  Cic.  h^* 
ii.  24.  Plm.  X3txvL  1 1.,  i.  e.  Uvgvibus  me  AciKnuMTOf  Fefi^ 

At  die  fanenl  of  an  iUastriona  citizen^  the  oorpse  v*^ 
carried  through  tbe  Forum;  where  the  procession  stopp^s 

r  and 
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tnd  a  funeral  oratioo  (LAUDATIO)  was  delivered  in  praise 
of  the  decea$ed  from  the  Rostra^  by  his  son,  or  by  some  near 
relation  or  friead,  Polyb.  vi.  51«  Cic.  Or<U.  \u  84.  Suet.  Qes. 
84»  Ai^.  101.  Zl'i.  vi.  Ner»  9. ;  aometiines  by  a  magistrate^ 
Plm^Ep*  ii.  1.,  according  to  the  appibintizicnt  of  the  senate, 
Qjuindil.  iiL  7-  ^  9. 

This  custom  is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  Po|>« 
lioola»  in  faonoar  of  his  ooUeague  Brutus,  PUdardL  in  Pdpl. 
Dimys*  v«  1 7«  ix.  54.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Li vy,  iL  47* ; 
next»  Ib»  61«  It  was  an  incentive  to  giory  aod  virtue,  but 
hurtful  to  the  authenticity  of  historical  records,  Ldv.  viii.  40. 
Ore.  Bnd.  17. 

The  honour  of  a  funeral  oration  was  decreed  by  the  senate 
also  to  women,  for  their  readiness  in  resigning  their  golden 
ornaments  to  make  up  the  sum  agreed  to  be  paid,  to  the  Gauls, 
as  a  ransom  for  leaving  the  city,  Zip.  v.  50.;  or,  aocordiiw 
to  Plutarch^  to  make  the  golden  cup  which  was  sent  to  Delphi^ 
as  *  present  to  ApoUo^  in  consequence  of  tlie  vow  of  Camillus, 
after  the  taking  of  Veja,  Pbdarcii.  in  CamUlo. 

But  Cicero  says,  that  Popilia  was  the  first  to  whom  this 
honour  was  paid,  by  her  son  Catulus,  several  ages  after,  Cic. 
Oru^*  ii.  11.,  and,  aooocding  to  Plutarch,  Csesar  introduced 
the  custom  of  praising  jonng  matrons,  upon  the  death  of  hifi 
wife  Cornelia*  But  after  chat,  both  young  and  oU,  married 
and  unmarried,  were  honoured  with  fiioeral  orations,  SuH. 
Jid.  6.    CaU  10.  Tacit.  Annal.  V.  1.  xvi«6.   /)/«.  xxxix*  64. 59. 

While  the  funeral  oitadon  was  delivering,  the  corpse  was 
phiokl  before  the  Rodnu  The  corpse  of  Csesar  was  |daced 
in  a  gilt  pavilion,  like  a  araall  temple  (fmfrata  ^deg)^  with  th^ 
robe  in  which  he  had  been  dain  saspended  on  a  p<de  or 
trophy^  Suet.  Qes.  84.,^  and  his  image  exposed  on  «  moveable 
machuii^  with  the  marks  of  all  the  wounds  he  had  received ; 
for  the  body  itself  was  not  seen,  Jfypian.  A.  C.  ii.  p.  bZ\^  hot 
Dtio  savs  the  contrary,  xliv.  4. 

Under  Angustus  it  became  customary  to  deliver  more  than 
one  funeral  oration  in  praise  of  the  same  person,  and  in  dif- 
ferent places,  Did.  Iv.  2. 

From  the  Foram,  the  corpse  was  carried  to  the  place  of 
burning  or  burial^  which  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  or- 
dered to  be  wichoiit  the,  city,  HoMf  mxh  mortuvm  i»  urbe 
N^  sxPBuro,  VVTB  unnxH  Cie.  Ijegg.  ii.  28.,  according  to  the 
custom  of  other  nations;  the  Jews,  MtUiJL  xxifiL  5^*  Mm^ 
xix.  20. 41.,  the  Athenians,  Cic.  Am»  iv.  12.  Uv.  xxxi.  84., 
and  odiers,  Gc  Flacc  31.  Ihisei  nr.  23.  PlutardL  m  Arato.^ 
StroOm  X* 

The  ancients  are  said  to  have  buried  their  dead  at  their 
own  houses,  Servk  in  Virg*  Miu  v.  C4.  vi.  152«    IMor.  xiv« 

IL,  whence. 
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11.,  whence,  according  to  some,  the  origB  of  idolatry,-  ancf 
the  worship  of  household  gods,  the  fear  of  hobgoblins,  or 
spectres  in  the ,  dark  -(LAitviE  vel  Lemures),  &c.  Ibid^ — 
Souls  separated  firom  the  body  were  called  Lbmures  vel 
Manes  ;  if  beneficent,  Lares  ;  if  hurtful,  Lartje  vd  Manije 
(ayaki  xeu  Kotxai  Sdti/tovs;),  AjnJiL  de  Deo  Socratis.  Augustus, 
in  his  speech  to  his  soldiers  before  the  battle  of  Actium,  sajs 
that  the  Egyptians  embalmed  tbeir  dead  bodies  to  establish 
an  opinion  of  their  immortality,  Dio*  L  24.  Several  of  these 
still  exist,  called  Mummies^  from  fnumj  the  Egyptian  name 
of  wax.  '  The  manner  of  embalming  is  described  by  Hero- 
dotus, ii.  86.  The  Persians  also  anomted  the  bodies  of  tbeir 
dead  with  wax,  to  make  them  keep  as  long  as  possible^  Cic* 
Tusc.  i.  45. 

The  Romans  prohibited  bumine  or  burying  in  the  city, 
both  from  a  sacred  and  civil  consideration ;  that  the  priests 
miffht  not  be  contaminated  by  seeing  or  touching  a  dead 
body,  and  that  houses  might  not.be  endangered  by  the  fre- 
quency of  funeral  fires,  Cfc«  Legg.  ii.  22.,  or  the  air  infected 
by  the  stench,  Serv*  in  Virg.  vi.  150.    TsiW.  xiv.  1 1. 

The  Jlamen  of  Jupiter  was  not  allowed  to  touch  a  detd 
body,  nor  to  go  where  there  was  a  grave,  GaS*  x.  15.,  so  the 
high  priest  among  the  Jews,  Lmt.  xxi.  II.,  and  if  the  pos- 
tifex  maximum  had  to  deliver  a  funeral  oration,  a  veil  was 
Jaid  over  the  corpse,  to  keep  it  from  his  sight,  Sentc.  cans,  oi 
Marc.  15.     Dio.  liv.  28.  35. 

The  places  for  burial  were  either  private  or  public;  the 
private  in  fields  or  gardens,  usually  Jiear  the  highway,  to  be 
conspicuous,  and  to  remind  those  who  passed  of  mortality) 
Varr.  de  £.  L,  v.  6.  H«ioe  the  frequent  mscriptions,  Siste 
viator,  aspice  viator,  &C.  on  the  xna  Appia,  Aurdia^  Bo- 
minia,  Tibwriina,  ^.  Liv.  vi.  36.  Suet  CaL  59.  Galb.  20. 
Jnven.  i.  ult.  Martial.  L  89. 115.  117*  vi.  28.  x.  43.  xi*  H* 
ProperL  iii.  16.  30.  Nep.  Att.  ult.  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  2d.  The 
public  places  of  burial  for  great  men  were  commonly  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  Strab.  v.  Suet.  Cdes.  84.  CL  1.  Virg> 
JEn.  vi.  873.  Dio.  39.  64.  48.  53.,  Plutardh.  inlMcuBo^fih 
or  Campus  Esquilinus,  granted  by  a  decree  of  the  senate 
Ore.  PhiL  ix.  7*)  for  pooj^  people,  without  the  Esquiline  gale, 
in  places  called  Puticuljb,  vel  -i.  {quod  in  puteos  carfora 
miitebantur),  Varro  de  L.  L.  iv.  6.     Festus;  Horat.  Sat  1. 8*  & 

As  the  vast  number  of  bones  deposited  in  that  comaioD 
burying-ground  rendered  the  places  adjoining  unhealthy,  Au- 
gustus with  the  consent  of  the  senate  and  people,  -  gave  part  of 
it  to  his  favourite  Maecenas,  who  built  there  a  magnificent 
house  {molem  propinquam  nubibus  arduisj  Hor.  Od.iii*  29. 10., 
called  Turris  M^bcekatiaka,  Suet*  Ner.  380>  wiih  extenrive 

gardens, 
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gardens,  whence  it  became  one  of  the  most  healthy  situations 
in  Rome,  Suet.  Aug.  72.     Tib.  [5.     Ner.  31. 

There  was  in  the  corner  of  the  burying-ground  a  stone 
pillar,  CIPPUS^  on  which  was  marked  its  extent  towards 
the  road  {injronie),  and  backwards  to  the  fields  (in  agro  vel 
-ttm),  Horat.  ibid.;  also  who  were  to  be  buried  in  it. 

If  a  burying-ground  was  intended  for  a  person  and  his 
heirs,  it  was  called  SEPULCHRUM,  vel  MONUMENTUM 
HEREDITARIUM,  which  W2|s  marked  in  letters,  tlnis, 
M.  M.  H.  8.  i.  e.  Hoc  monumentum  h^redes  sequitur; 
or  GENTILE  and  oEirriLiTiUM,  Suet.  Ner.  50»,  Patrium, 
Firg.  .Xn.x^5$7*9  Avitum,  Ouid.  Trist.  iv.  3.  45.  Met.iLiW. 
524.  If  only  for  himself  and  family,  FAMILIARE,  L.  5. 
D.  de  religioe.  Freed-men  were  sometimes  comprehended^ 
and  relations,  when  undeserving,  excluded,  Suet.  Aug.  1 02. 

The. right  of  burying  {jus  in/irendi)  was  sometimes  pur- 
chased by  those  who  haa  no  burying  ground  of  their  own. 

The  Vestal  virgins  were  buried  in  the  city  (quia  legibus  non 
tenebantur)^  Serv.  in  Virg.  Ma.  ix.,  and  some  illustrious  men, 
as  PopticoUif  Tuberiusy  and  Fabricius  {virtutis  causdy  legibus 
solidi) ;  which  right  iheir  posterity  retained,  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  23., 
but  did  not  use.  To  shew,  however,  that  they  possessed  it, 
when  any  of  them  died,  they  brought  the  dead  body,  when 
about  to  be  burnt,  into  the  Forum^  and  setting  down  die 
couch,  put  a  burning  torch  under  it,  which  they  immediately 
removed,  and  carried  the  corpse  to  another  place,  Plutarch,  in 
Poplic.  et  Qtuest.  Rom.  78.  The  right  oi,  making  a  sepulchre 
for  himself  within  the  pomaerium  was  decreed  to  Julius  Csesar 
as  a  singular  privilege,  Dio.  xUv.  7. 

When  a  person  was  burnt  and  buried  in  the  same  place,  it 
was  called  BUSTUM,  Festusj  whence  this  word  is  often 
put  for  a  tomb  {rvfjkfioi^  Cic.  T\isc.  v.  35.  Ait.  vii.  9.  Pis.  4.  7. 
Legg.  ii.  26.  A  place  where  one  was  only  burnt,  USTRlNA, 
vel-tmi,  Festus.  . 

The  fimeral  pile  (ROGUS,  vel  PYRA)  was  built  in  the 
form  of  an  altar,  with  four  equal  sides,  Herodian.  iv.  2., 
hence  called  ara  sepulghri,  Virg.  vi.  177.  Sil.  xv.  388., 
FUNERia  ARA,  Chid.  Trist.  iii.  13.  21.  in  Ibin.  102.,  of  wood 
wiiich  might  easily  <»tch  fire,  as  fir,  pine,  cleft  oak,  &c. 
Firg.  JEn.  iv.  504*  vi.  180.  Stat.  Tkeb.  vi.  54.,  unpolished, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve'  Tables>  Rogum  ascia 
KE  POLiTO,  Cic.  Legg.  iL  24.,  but  not  always  so,  Plin,  xxxv.  7«> 
also  stuffed  with  paper  and  pitch.  Martial,  ym.  44.  1'4.  x.  97'9 
made  higher  or  lower,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  de- 
ceased, hucan.  viii.  7'^3.  Virg.  iv.  504,  &c.  xi.  215.  (hence 
Boous  PLEBEius,  Ooid.  in  Ibidi  \h2.\  \i\xS\  cypress  trees  set 
around  to  prevent  the  noisome  smell,  Ibid,  and  S^/t.  ///  lot\ 
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SU.  X*  535.,  at  tbe  distance  of  sixty  feci  irom  any  hoaae^,  Sb 

Less*  ^*  ^^* 
The  basilica  Porcia  and  senate^hoase  ad^ininff,  coiitigiioas 

to  the  FaruMf  were  burnt  by  the  flames  c^  tbe  raneral  pile  of 

ClodiuB,  Ascan.  in  Cic.proMihmej  Dio.  xh  49. 

On  the  funeral  pile  was  placed  the  corpse  with  die  couch, 
TUbutLi.  1.  61.  The  eyes  of  the  deceased  were 'opened,  Min. 
ii.  S7.,  to  which  Virgil  is  diought  to  allude,  JBn.  it.  244. 

The  nearest  relations  kissed  the  body  with  tears,  Prep.  ii.  13. 
2%  TibuU.  i.  1. 62.,  and  then  set  fire  to  tbe  pile  with  a  lighted 
torch,  turning  away  their  face  {awrsi)^  fx>  sliew  that  tbey  did 
it  with  reluctance^  Vtrg.  JBn.  vi.  223.  They  prayed  tar  a 
wind  to  assist  the  flames,  Propert.  it.  7*31.,  as  the  Cfaredcs 
did,  Homer.  H.  xxiii.  193.,  and  when  that  happened,  it  was 
thouffht  fortunate^  Plutarch,  in  S^. 

They  threw  into  the  fire  various  pevfbnies  (odlom),  incense, 
my  rib,  cassia,  &c.  iVm.xii.  18.  s.  41.  Janm.  iv.iOS.  SkO* 
Sfflv.  V.  i.  208.  Martial,  x.  26.,  which  Cicero  caUa  Sump- 
TuosA  RESPERsio;  fbrbtddcn  by  the  Twdve  Tables,  Legg. 
ii.  24. ;  also  cups  of  oil  and .  dishes  (dopes  t.  fere9ia\  with 
titles  marking  what  they  contained,  Firg.  Mu  vi.  223.  Siat. 
Theb.  vL  126.,  likewise  the  clothes  and  ornaments,  not  only 
of  the  deceased,  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  221.  Imtan.  ix.  175.,  but  dieir 
own.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  3. 2.  Smiet.Jal»  84.,  every  thin^  in  short 
that  was  supposed  to  be  agreeable  to  the  deceased  while  alive; 
Ikmat.  in  Virg,  J^.  vi.  217-  Ges.  B.  O.  vi.  17*  All  tlicst 
were  called  MtJNERA,  vel  DONA,  Ibid. 

If  the  deceased  had  been  a  soldier,  they  threw  on  the  pile 
his  arms,  rewards,  and  spoils,  Firg.  JBn.  xi.  1 92.  SiL  x.  562., 
and  if  a  general,  tbe  soldiers  sometimes  threw  in  tbar  own 
arms,  Suet.  Jul.  S4.     Lucan.  viii.  735. 

At  the  fimeral  of  an  iDustrious  commander  or  Emperor, 
the  soldiers  made  a  circuit  (DECURREBANT)  three  times 
round  the  pile,  Virg.  JEn.  xi.  188.  Tacit.  Arm.  iL  7-9  froin 
right  to  left  {crbe  sinistro),  with  their  ensigns  inverted,  Stat. 
Tneb.  vi.  213.,  and  striking  their  weapons  on  one  another  to 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  Vol.  Fiacc.  iii.  346.,  all  present  ao* 
companying  them;  as  at  the  funeral  of  SjWa,  Afpian.  B.C. 
1.,  of  Augustus,  Dio.  Ivi.  42,  &c.,  which  custom  seems  to 
hafe  beenoorrowed  from  the  Greeks,  Homer.  E.x}Lm*  IS.; 
used  also  by  the  Carthaginians,  Z/tr.  xxv.  17-;  aonetimcs 
performed  annually  at  the  tomb.  Suet.  Claud.  1. 

As  the  Manes  vrere  supposed  to  be  delighted  wiUi  Mood, 
Teittdlian*  de  Spect.^  various  animals,  especially  such  at  die 
deceased  had  been  fond  of,  were  slaughtered  at  tbe  pile^  and 
thrown  into  it,  Plin.  viii.  40.  s.  61.  Virg.  Mn.  xi.  197. 
Homei\  H.  xxiif.  166.    PUn.  Ep.  iv.  2.;  in  ancient  time%  also, 
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meoy  captiTes  or  slaves,  Virg.  x.  6 1 8*  xi.  82.  Homer.  II.  xxi. 
27«9  to  which  Cicero  alludes,  Flacc.  38.  Afterwards,  instead 
of  them,  gladiators,  called  BUSTUARII,  were  made  to  fight, 
&m  in  JEnu  x.  519.  Horat.  Sat  ii.  3.  85.  Fior.  iii.  20. ;  so 
amdng  die  Gauls,  slaves  and  clients  were  burnt  on  the  piles 
of  thdr  masters,  Cos.  B.  G.  vi.  17* ;  among  the  Indians  and 
Thracians,  wives  on  the  piles  of  their  husbands,  OV.  TVisr. 
v«  27*  MeL  de  SiL  Orb,  ii.  2.  As  one  man  bad  several  wives, 
there  was  sometimes  a  contest  among  them  about  the  pre- 
ference, which  they  determined  by  lot,  Prop.  iii.  ?•  JElian. 
7*  18«  Serv*  in  JSBau  v.  95.  Thus  also  among  the  Romans, 
friends  testified  their  afleetion^  as  Plolinus  to  his  patron, 
PUfu  %.  36.,  Pbatius  to  his  wife  OrestiUa,  Vah  Max,  iv.  6.  3., 
soldiers  to  Otho,  Tadt.  Hist.  ii.  49.,  Mnester,  a  freed*man, 
to  Agrq>pina,  Id.  Ann.  xiv.  9,  ftc 

Instances  are  recorded  of  persons,  who  came  to  life  again 
on  the  funeral  pile,  after  it  was  set  on  Bre :  so  that  they 
could  Qot  be  preserved ;  and  of  others,  who,  having  revived 
before  the  pile  was  kindled,  returned  home  on  their  feet, 
Plin.  vii.  52.  s.  53.  xxvi.  3.  s.  8. 

The  Jews^  althoiM^  they  interred  their  dead  {eonderej  quam 
cremare^  e  more  J^yptio)^  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  5.,  filled  the  couch 
on  which  the  corpse  was  laid  with  sweet  odours,  and  divers 
kinds  of  spices,  and  burnt  them,  2  Ckren.  xvi.  1 4.  Jerem. 
XXXIV.  5. 

When  the  pile  was  burnt  down,  the  fire  was  extinguished^ 
and  the  embers  soaked  with  wine,  Vtrg.  JEn.  vi.  226.,  the 
bones  were  gathered  {bssa  legebofitur)  by  the  nearest  relations, 
TOiilL  iiL  2.  9.,  with  loose  robes,  /i.  4r  Suet.  Jug.  101.,  and 
sometimes  barefooted.  Suet.  H. 

We  read  ako  of  the  nearest  female  relations  gathering  the 
bones  in  their  boeom,  Tiiuli.  i.  3.  5.  Senec.  ad  Helv.  11. 
Zjucan.  ix»  &0.9  who  were  called  Fuir£R£,  vel  -op,  Serv.  in 
Yinv.  ^n.  ix.  48^ 

Tne  adies  and  bones  of  the  deceased  arc  thought  to  hav^ 
been  disdngutshed  by  their  particular  position.  Some  suppose 
the  body  to  have  been  wrapt  in  a  species  of  incombustible 
ckrdi,  made  of  what  the  Greeks  called  asbestos  (asbes^inum, 
8G«  IsnuMy)  Plin.  xix.  K  s.  4.  But  Ptiny  restricts  this  to  the 
kings  of  India,  where  only  it  was  then  known. 

The  bones  and  ashes,  besprinkled  with  the  richest  per- 
fumes, vere  put  into  a  vessel  called  URNA,  an  um,  Cic. 
Tfaaev  i.  IS.  Ovid.  Am.  iii.  9.  39.  Feralis  urna,  Taeii.  Ann, 
iiL  If  made  of  earth,  brass,  marble^  silver  or  geld,  according 
to  the  wealth  or  rank  of  every  one^  Prop^  iL  13. 32.  Virg. 
Mn.  vi.  S28.    Euiftip.  viii.  5.    Sometimes  ako  a  snudl  glass 
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vial  full  of  tears,  called  by  the  modems  a  Ixichrymatory^  was 
put  in  the  urn* 

The  urn  was  solemnly  deposited  {componebatur)  in  the 
sepuldire  (SEPULCHRUM,  tumulus^  MONUMENitiM,  sedn^ 
vei  domuSf  Conditorium,  v.  "tivum^  Cikerarium,  &c.) 
Prcpert.  ii.  24. 35.  Chid.  FasL  v.  426.  Met.  iv.  157.  Hence 
companerej  to  bury,  HoraL  Sat.  i.  9. 28.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  47*,  to 
shut  up,  to  end,  Firg,  JEn.  i.  378.,  composite  die,  i.  e.jaiitOf 
Plin.Ep.ii.  J  7. 

When  the  body .  was  not  burnt,  it  was  put  into  a  coffin 
(area  vel  loculus),  with  all  its  ornaments,  Plin,  vii.  2.,  usually 
made  of  stone^  as  that  of  Numa,  Plin.  xiit.  13.  Vol,  Maa.  i. 
1. 12.,  so  of  Hannibal,  Ai4r.  Vict.  iii.  42.,  sometimes  of  Assian 
stone,  from  Assos,  or  -us,  a  town  in  Troas  of  Mysia,  which 
consumed  the  body  in  forty  days,  except  the  teeth,  Pfin,  ii. 
98.  xxxvi.  17-.  hence  called  SARCOPHAGUS,  lb.  which 
word  is  also  put  for  any  coffin  or  tomb,  Juvenal,  x.  i  72. 

The  coffin  was  laid  in  the  tomb  on  its  back;  in  what  direc- 
tion among  the  Romans  is  uncertain ;  but  among  the  Athenians, 
looking  to  the  west,  JElian.  v.  vii.     Plutarch,  in  Stdon. 

Those  who  died  in  prison,  were  thrown  out  naked  on  the 
street,  Lf0.xxxvii.  59. 

When  the  remams  of  the  deceased  were  laid  in  the  tomb, 
.  those  present  were  three  times  sprinkled  by  a  priest  with  pure 
water  (aqua  pura,  vel  lustralis),  from  a  branch  of  olireor 
laurel  {aspergillum),  to  purify  them,  Serv,  in  Firg.  JEn»  n. 
239.  Fest,  in  Laurus,  Jwoenal.  ii.  158.,  tlien  they  were*  dis- 
missed by  the  PRiBFiCA,  or  some  other  person,  pron(>nncing 
the  solemn  word  ILICET,  i.  e.  ire  licet,  you  may  depart, 
Serv.  ib.  At  their  departure,  they  used  to  take  a  last  fare-' 
Well,  by  repeating  several  times  VALE,  or  SALVE  tf^rnnbn, 
Id.  xi«  97*  ii-  640.,  adding,  Nos  te  ordine,  quo  NiiiVBA 
PCRMISERIT,  cuNCTi  SEQUEMUR,  Sciv.  JEn.  iii.  68.,  which 
were  called  Verba  novissima  ;  also  to  wish  that  the  earth 
mig^t  lie  light  on  the  person  buri^ed,  Juvenal,  vii*  207*9  ^hich 
is  found  maiiced  on  several  ancient  monuments  in  these 
lettet*s,  S.  T.  T.  L.  Sit  tibi  terra  levis,  MartiaL  u  82^. 
V.  35.  ix.  30.,. and  the  grave-stone  (ClPPUS)r  Pen.  i.  ^U 
that  his  bones  might  rest  quietly,  or  lie  uA\y  {moUiter  ciia^ 
rent),  Ovid.  Am.  i.  8. 108.  Ep.  vii.  162.  Trist  iii.  8. 75.  Virg. 
Eel.  X.  33.  Placide  QUIE8CA8,  TacU.  Agrie.  46.  Heoce 
Ompositusy  buried,  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  426.,  ecaApositm,  Ih.480. 
So  placidd  cowpostus  pace  ^iieseit,  is  said  of  Antenor,  while 
yet  alive,  Id.  JEh.u249.  We  find  in  Ovid  the  contrarjof 
this  wish,  SoUieiti  jaceant,  terrdque  prenuimtur.  iniqvS,  Avaon 

ii.  1 6. 1 5.,  as  if  the  dead  felt  these  things.  .  Someiinies  ^^^ 
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bones  were  not  deposited  in  the  earth  till  three  days  after  the 
body  was  burnt,  Virg.  JEtu  xi.  210. 

The  friends,  when  they  returned  hoHie,  as  a  further  puri- 
fication, after  being  sprinkled  with  water,  stepped  over  a  fire^ 
{ignem  supei'gredieoantur^)  which  was  called  SUFFITIO, 
Fesius.  The  house  itself  also  was  purified,  and  swept  with  a 
certain  kind  of  broom  or  besom  (scopa^  'arum)j  which  pur- 
gation was  called  Exverr^  v.  JEvetnes  and  he  who  per* 
fornix  it,  EVERRIATOR,  id. 

There  were  certain  ceremonies  for  the  purification  of  the 
fiimilj',  called  Feri^  Denicales  {a  nece  appeUatie\  Cic. 
Legg.  ii.  22.,  Festus;  when  they  buried  a  thumb,  or  some 
part  cut  off  from  the  body  before  it  was  burnt,  or  a  bon^ 
brought  home 'from  the  funeral  pile,  Ctc.  lb,  24.  QuinctiL 
viii.  5.  2h  Setiec^  Benef.  y.  24<.,  on  which  occasion  a  soldier 
miffht  be  absent  from  duty,  GeU.  xv.  xvi.  4. 

A  place  was  held  religious  where  a  dead  body,  or  any  part 
bf  it,  was  buried,  but  not  where  it  was  burnt,  Cic.  ibid. 

For  nine  days  after  the  funeral,  while  the  family  was  in 
mourning,  and  employed  about  certain  solemnities  at  the  tomb,' 
it  was  unlawful  to  summon  the  heir,  or  any  near  relation  of 
the  deceased,  to  a  court  of  justice^  or  in  any  other  manner 
to  molest  them,  Novell.  115.  Ont  the  ninth  day  a  sacrifice 
was  performed,  called  NOVENDIALE,  Pof-p/^o  ad  fforat. 
Epod.  xvii.  48.,  with  which  these  solemnities  were  concluded, 
Donat.  in  Ter.  Phorm. 

Oblations  or  sacrifices  to  the  dead  (INFERI^  x>el  PA<- 
RENTALIA)  were  afterwards  made  at  various  times,  botk 
occasionally  and  at  stated  periods,  consisting  of  liquors,  vic- 
tims, and  gariands,  Virg^  Mn.  iii.  66\  v.  77.  94.,  ix*  21 5» 
X.519.  Tacit. Hist.'\\.^h.  Suet.  CaL  S.  15.  C/.ll.  Ner.U. 
called  Feralia  munera,  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  S*  81.     Thus,  alicui- 

INVERIAB    FERRE,     wl    MITTERE,   et    PARENTARE,    tO    perform 

these  oblations,  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  21.  Phil.  i.  6.  Place.  S&. 
Pcarentare  regi  sanguine  conjuratonmiy  to  appease,  to  revenoej 
'lAv.  xxiv.  21.,  so  C(ss.  B.  G.  vii.  17*  SagunOnorum  manwu 
vastatione  BaUcPi  &c.  pareniatum  est^  an  atonement  was  made 
to  their  ghosts,  JP/or.  ii.  6.,.  so  Litare,  Id.  ii.  5«  iii.  18. 
(Parentare  jnvprie  est  parentibus^Wa^cer^,)  Ovid.  Arnon 
i.  13.  4. 

The  sepulchre  was  then  bespread  with  flowers,  and  covered 
with  crowns  and  fillets,  .Suet.  Ner.  57.  Tac.  Hist.  ii.  55. 
Cic,  Place.  38.  Before  it,  there  was  a  littie  altar,  on  which 
libations  were  made,  and  incense .  burnt,  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  63. 
302.  vi.  883.  A  keeper,  was  appointed  to  watch  the  tomb, 
Prop.  iii.  1 6. 24.,  which  was  frequently  illuminated  with  lamps^ 
D.  xl.  4.  44.     Suet.  Aug.  99, 

A  kind  of  perpetual  lamps  are  said,  by  several  authors,  ta 
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have  been  foaud  in  ancient  tombs  still  burning,  whicb,  hoir- 
ever,  went  out  on  the  admission  of  ain  But  thii  by  others 
is  reckoned  a  fiction,  Kippingi  Antiq.  it.  6.  14. 
.  A  feast  was  generally  added,  called  SILICERNIUlf, 
(ccma  funebris,  quasi  in  silice  posita,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEu.  v.  92^ 
yel  quod  silentes^  sc.  umbi*8e,  earn  cemebant^  vel  parentantes, 
qui  non  degustabant,  DonaU  in  Ter.  Adelpk.  iv.  2.  48.)  bodi 
for  the  dead  and  the  living.  Certain  things  were  laid  on  the 
tomb,  commonly  beans,  Plin.  18.  12.  s.  SO.,  lettuces,  bread, 
and  eggs,  or  the  like,  which  it  was^suj^osed  the  ghosts  wqtild 
come  and  eat ;  hence  Ccbna  feralis,  JuvenaL  v.  85.  What 
remained  was  burnt;  for  it  was  thought  mean  to  takeaway 
any.  thing  thus  consecrated,  or  what  was  thrown  into  the 
funeral  pile.  Hence  Hapere  de  rogo  cctnam^  CatuU.  57«  3. 
TibuU.  i.  5.  53.  EJlammd  cibum  petere^  Ter.  Eun.  iii.  2.  S8. 
Bustirapus  is  applied  as  a  name  of  contempt  to  a  sordid  per- 
son, Plaut,  Pseud,  i.  3.  127*,  and  Silicernium  to  an  old  man, 
Ter.  ibid. 

After  the  funeral  of  great  men,  there  was  not  only  a  feast 
for  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  but  also  a  distribution  of  raw 
meat  among  die  people,  called  VISCERATIO,  Liv.  viiL  22. 
(see  p.  298.),  with  shows  of  gladiators  and  games,  whidi 
sometimes  continued  for  several  days,  Zdv*  xxxvi.  4€. 
Sometimes  gaipes  were  celebrated  also  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  funeral,  Firg*  JEn.  v.  46.  Faustus,  tlie  son  of  Sylla,  ex- 
hibited a  show  of  gladiators  in  honour  of  bis  father,  several 
years  after  his  death,  and  gave  a  feast  to  his  people^  according 
to  his  bther's  testament,  Uic.'S^U.  19.    Dio*  xxxvi.  51. 

The  time  of  mourning  for  departed  friends  was  appcHnted 
by  Numa,  Plutarch,  in  Num.,  as  well  as  funeral  rites  {justa 
Jmebria)j  and  offerings  to  appease  the  manes  {if^feria  ad  pla- 
ca$idos  Manes),  Liv.  i.  20.  Tliere  was  no  limited  time  fcr 
jnen  to  mourn,  because  none  was  thought  honourable^  Somc* 
JSpist  63.,  as  among  the  Germans,  Tacit.  27*  It  usually  did 
not  exceed  a  few  days,  Dio.  Ivi.  43.  Women  mourned  for  a 
husband  or  parent  ten  months,  or  a  year,  according  to  the 
computation  of  Romulus  (see  p.  300.),  but  not  longer,  Senec 
ik  Sr  Consol.  ad  Helv.  16.     Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  134. 

In  a  public  mourning  for  any  signal  calamity,  the  death  of 
a  prince  or  the  like,  there  was  a  total  cessation  from  business 
(JUSTITIUM),  either  spontaneously  or  by  public  appoint- 
ment, Liv.  ix.  T.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  82.  Lucan.  ii.  17.  CapUdUn. 
in  Antonin.  Phil.  7.;  vfhen  the  courts  of  justice  did  not  sit, 
the  shops  were  shut,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii*  3,  4.  iv.  8.  Ss^* 
CaL  24.  In  excessive  grief  the  temples  of  the  gods  were 
struck  with  atones  {lapidata,  i.  e.  lapidibus  impeiita),  and  their 
altars  overturned,  Suet,  Cal.  5.  Senec.  Vit.  JSeai.  36.  Anion. 
Epictet.  iL  22. 

Both 
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'Both  public  and  priyate  mourning  was  laid  aside  on  ac- 
eoont  of  the  public  games,  Ihcii.  Ann,  iii.  6.  Suet.  Col.  6. ;. 
for  certain  sacred  rites,  as  those  of  Ceres,  &c.  and  for  several 
other  causes  enumerated  by  Festus,  in  voce  minuitur.  After 
the  battle  of  Cannse,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  mourning 
of  the  matrons  was  limited  to  thirty  days,  Liv.  xxii.  56.  VaL 
Max.  i.  I.  15.  Immoderate  grief  was  supposed  to  be  offensive 
to  the  Manes,  Tibull.  i.  1.  67.     Stat.  Sylv.  v.  1.  179. 

The  Romans  in  mourning  kept  themselves  at  home,  TaciL 
Ann.  iiL  3.  iv.  8.  Plin.  Ep,  ix.  IS.,  avoiding  every  entertain- 
ment and  amusement,  Cic.  jitt.  xii.  13,  &c.  Senec.  Decl.  iv.  U 
Suet.  Col.  24.  45.,  neither  cutting  their  hair  nor  beard  (see 
p.  dS6.),  dres^  in  black  (LUGUBRIA  sume6ant\  JuvenaL 
X.  245.,  which  custom  is  supposed  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Egyptians,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  xi.,  sometimes  in 
skins,  Festui  in  pellis  ;  laying  aside  every  kind  of  ornament^ 
Liv.ir.  7*  Suet.  Aug.  101.,  not  even  liffhtinga  fire,  Scholiast, 
injuoenal.  iii.  214.  ApuL  Met.  ii.,  which  was  esteenl'ed  an 
ornament  to  the  house^  Homer.  It.  13.  Hence  Vocvs  perennis^ 
i.  e.  sine  luctUj  Martial,  x.  47.  4.  pervtgily  Stat.  Sylv.  iv.  5.  13« 

The  women  laid  aside  their  ^old  and  purple,  Liv.  xxxiv.  J. 
7Vr.  Heaut.  ii.  3.  45.  Under  the  republic  they  dressed  in 
black  like  the  men;  but  under  the  emperors,  when  parti- 
coloured clothes  came  in  fashion,  they  wore  white  in'moum- 
ing,  Plutarch.  PrM.  27.     Herodian.  iv.  2.  6. 

In  a  public  mourning,  the  senators  laid  aside  their  latus 
davus  and  rings,  lav.  ix,.  7*1  the  magistrates  the  badges  of 
their  office^  Cic»  post  Red.  in  Sen.  5.  Tadt.  Ann.  iii.  4. 
Luton,  ii.  18. ;  and  the  consuls  did  not  sit  on  their  usual  seats 
in  the  senate,  which  were  elevated  above  the  rest,  but  on  a 
comihon  bench  {sede  vulgaH),  Tacit.  Aim.  iv.  8.  Dio.  hri.  31* 
Dio  says,  that  the  senators  in  great  mourning  app^red  in  the 
dress  of  the  EqtdteSj  xi.  46. 

The  Romans  commonly  built  tombs  [sepulckra  v.  conditoria) 
for  themselves  during  their  life-time,  Senec.  Breo.  Fit.  20. ;. 
thus  the  MAUSOLEUM  (jxauo-oXiTov)  of  Augustus  in  the 
Campus  Martins,  between  the  via  Flaminia  and  the  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  with  woods  and  walks  around.  Suet.  Aug.  101.  Strab., 
V.  p.  236.  Hence  these  words  frequently  occur  in  ancient 
inscriptions,  V.  F.,  Vivus  Fecit  ;  V.  F.  C.,  Vivus  Facieh- 
BUM  cuRAViT ;  V.  S.  P.,  Vivus  siBi  POsuiT ;  also  Sb  vivo 
FECIT.  If  they  did  not  live  to  finish  them,  it  was  done  by  their 
heirs.  Suet.  Aug.  \Q\.y  who  were  often  ordered  by  the  testa- 
ment to  build  a  tomb^  Hor^  Sat.  ii.  3.  84.  5.  105.  Plin.  Ep. 
▼i.  10.,  and  sometimes  did  it  at  their  own  expence  (de  suo  vel 
DE  stjA  pecunia).  VMuj  complains  bitterly  of  the  neglect  of 
friends  in  this  reqpect^  Urid. 
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Tbe  Romans  erected  tombs  either  for  themselves  alone,  Mfnth 
their  wives,  (SEPULCHRA  priva,  vel  Singularia,)  or  for 
themselves,  their  family,  and  posterity  (communia),  Cic.  Offi 
i.  17*9  FAMiLtARiA  et  HEREDITARIA,  Martial,  i.  1 1 7*  Cod.  1 3. ; 
likewise  for  their  friends  who  were  buried  elsewhere,  or  whose 
bodies  could  not  be  found,  (CENOTAPHION,  vel  Tumulus 
HONQRARius,  Suet.  CL  I.  vcl  iNANis,  Vivg.  JEfi.  iii.  304. 
Horat,  Od.  ii.  20,  21.)  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  62.  When  a  person 
falsely  reported  to  have  been  dead  returned  home,  he  did  not 
enter  jus  house  by  the  door,  but  was  let  down  from  the  roof 
{quasi  ccelitus  mi$sus\  Plutarch.  Q.  Rom.  5. 

The  tomb^  of  the  rich  were  commonly  built  of  marble, 
Cic.  JPam.  iv.  12.  Tibull.  iii.  2.  22.^  the  ground  inclosed  with 
a  wall  (macerid}j  Suet.  Ner.  33.  50.,  or  an  iron  rail  {Jerrea 
sepe\  Strab.  v.  p.  236.,  and  planted  around  with  trees,  Mar* 
tial.  i.  89.  ^.,  as  among  the  Greeks,  Pausan.  ii.  15. 

When  several  diiFerent  persons  had  a  right  to  the  same 
burying-ground,  it  was  sometimes  divided  into  parts,  and  each 
part  assigned  to  its  proper  owner. 

But  common  sepulchres  were  usually  built  below  ground, 
and  called  HYPOGjEA,  Petron.  71.,  many  of  which  still 
exist  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  under  the  name  of  catacombs. 
There  were  niches  cut  out  in  the  walls,  in  which  tbe  urns  were 
placed ;  these,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  niches  in  a  pigeon- 
house,  were  called  Columbaria. 

Sepulchres  were  adorned  with  various  figures  in  sculpture, 
which  arc  still  to  be  seen,  Cie.  Tusc.  Q.  v.  23.  Virg.  JEn. 
vi.  233.^  with  statues,  Liv.  xxxviii.  5G.,  columns,  &c. 

But  what  deserves  particular  attention,  is  the  inscription  or 
epitaph  (TITULUS,  korjy^afi],  Epitaphium  vel  Elogium), 
expressed  sometimes  in  prose,  and  sometimes  in  verse^  Odd. 
Her.  xiv.  128.  Martial,  x.  71*  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  14.  Arch.  11. 
.,  Senec.  xvii.  20.  Fin.  ii.  35.  Pis.  29.  Virg.  Eel.  v.  43.  Suet. 
CL  12.  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  29.  ,Sil.  xv.  44.,  usually  beginning  with 
these  letters,  D.  M.  S.  Dis  Manibus  Sacrum,  Prudent. 
Symmach.  i.  402.  Gell.  x.  18.,  vel  Memori^,  Suet.  Fit.  10.; 
then  the  name  of  the  person  followed,  his  character,  and  the 
principal  circumstances  of  his  life.  Often  these  words  are 
used,  Hic  SITUS  est  vel  jacet,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  327'  Fast.  iii. 
3.  373.  Tibull.  i.  3.  55.  iii.  2.  29.  Martial,  vi.  52.  Virg. 
vii.  S.  ,  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  10.  Senec.  ]Sp.  7S.  If  he  had  lival 
happily  in  marriage,  thus,  Sine  querela,  sine  jurgio^  vel 
qffensd^  vel  discotdid^  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  5. 

When  the  body  was  simply  interred  without  a  tomb,  an 
inscription  was  sometimes  put  on  the  stone  coffin,  as  on  that  of 
Numa,  Liv*  xl.  29.. 

8  There 
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lliere  was  an  action  for  violating  the  tombs  of  the  dead, 
(Sepulchri  violati  actio,)  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  12.  Senec,  Cofitr. 
iv.  4.  The  punishment  was  a  fine,  the  loss  of  a  hand  {martds 
amputatio)j  working  in  the  mines  {damnatio  ad  metallum), 
banishment  or  death. 

A  tomb  was  violated  by  demolition,  by  converting  it  to 
improper  purposes,  or  by  burying  in  it  those  who  were  not 
entitled,  alienos  inferendo^  Cic.  Legg.  ii,  26,  D.  de  Sep.  viol, 
47.  12.  Tombs  often  served  as  lurkmg-places  for  the  persecuted 
Christians,  Chrysost.  Horn.  40.,  and  others.  Martial,  i.  35. 
iii.  92.  15.. 

The  body  was  violated  by  handling,  L  4.  C  de  Sep.  viol. 
ix.  19.,  or  mutilating  it,  which  was  sometimes  done  for  magi- 
cal purposes,  Qinnctil.  DecL  15:  Ajml.  Met.  ii.  Tadt.  Ann. 
ii.  69.,  by  stripping  it  of  any  thing  valuable,  aagoldf  armSf  &c. 
Ibid.  4"  Phiedr.  i.  27.  3.,  or  by  transporting  it  to  another^place 
without  leave  obtained  from  the  Pontifex  Maxin^mj  from  the 
emperor,  or  the  magistrate  of  the  place,  Dig.  4*  Cod.  Plin. 
Ep.  X.  73,  74. 

Some  consecrated  temples  to  the  memory  of  their  friends, 
as  Cicero  proposed  to  his  daughter  TuUia;  which  design  he 
frequently  mentions  in  his  letters  to  Atticus,  xii.  18,  19.  35, 
36.  41.  43,  &c.  Lactant.  i.  16.  This  was  a  very  ancient 
custom,  Plin.  21. j  and  probably  the  origin  of  idolatry,  Wisd. 
xiv.  15. 

The  highest  honours  were  decreed  to  illustrious  persona 
after  death,  Minuc.  Fdix  in  Octav.  The  Romans  worshipped 
their  founder  Romulus  as  a  god,  under  the  name  of  Quirinus, 
Liv.  i.  16.  Hence,  afterwards,  the  solemn  CONSECRA- 
TION (iirodf»o-ij)  of  the  emperors,  by  a  decree.of  the  senate, 
HerodiaH.  iv.  2.,  who  were  thus  said  to  be  ranked  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  gods,  {in  deorum  numerum^  inter  vel  in  deos  referri^ 
Suet.  Cses.  88.,  ccelo  dicariy  Plin.  Pan.  1 1,  &c.)  also  some 
empresses.  Suet.  CL  11.  Tacit.  Ann.  v.  2.  xvi.  21.  Temples 
and  priests  were  assigned  to  them.  (See  p.  293.)  They  were 
invoked  with  prayers,  Virg.  G.  i.  42.  Men  swore  by  their 
name  or  genius,  and  offered  victims  on  their  altars,  Horat. 
Ep.kx.  1.  16. 

The  real  body  was  burnt,  and  the  remains  buried  in  the 
usual  manner.  But  a  waxen  image  of  the  deceased  was  made 
to  the'  life ;  which,  after  a  variety  of  ridiculous  ceremonies 
paid  to  it  for' seven  days  in  the  palace,  was  carried  on  a  couch 
in  solemn  procession,  on  the  shoulders  of  young  men  of 
equestrian  and  patrician  rank,  first  to  the  Forum^  where  the 
dirge  was  sung  by  a  choir  of  boys  and  girls  of  the  most  noble 
descent ;  then  to  the  Campus  Martins^  where  it  was  burnt, 
with  a  vast  quantity  of  the  richest  odours  and  perfumes,  on  a 
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lofty  and  magnificent  pile ;  from  the  top  of  which  an  eagle  let 
loose  was  supposed  to  convey  the  prince's  soul  to  heavaiy 

Herodian.  iv.  3. 
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^HE  principal  Roman  weight  was  AS  or  librae  a  pound ;. 
which  was  divided  into  twelve  parts  or  ounces  (UNCI^)« 
Thus,  unciay  an  ounce,  or  -re  of  an  as ;  sextans^  2  ounces,  or 
T*i;  quadrans,  3,  t\>  ori;  triens^  4^  t%»  ori;  quincunx^  5,. 
or  tV  ;  scmisj  6,  or  i ;  septunx^  7>  or  -^ ;  bes^  or  bessis^  8^  -/i,  or 
f;  dodrans,  9,  t?)  or|;  dex/fuiSy  or  decunxy  10,  -fiy  ori; 
deunxy  1 1  ounces,  or  i\  of  an  as. 

The  UNCI  A  was  also  divided  thus :  SemunciOf  |,  the  half 
of  an  ounce,  or  -^^  of  an  as ;  duetlOf  ] ;  sicilicuSf  vd  -ttm,  i ; 
sexiula,  i ;  drachma,  \ ;  hemisescla,  L  e«  semisextula^  tt  ;  ^^- 
f»/s5f  5,  scriipulus,  scriptiUwn  vel  scripulumj  ^f  of  an  ounces  or 
li^  of  an  Of,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  36. 

AS  W9s  applied  to. any  thing  divided  into  twelve  parts;  as 
an  inheritance  (see  p.  SJ.),  an  acre^  Liv.  yiiU  1  \^  liquid  mea- 
sure  (see  p.  421.),  or  the  interest  of  monqr,  &c.  Hence, 
probably,  our  word  ace,  or  unit. 

The  Roman  pound  was  equal  to  10  ounces,  18  penny-. 
weights,  IS  J  grains  of  English  Troy  weight,  or  nearly  12 
ounces  Avoirdupoise. 

The  Greek  weights,  mentioned  by  Roman  authors^  are. 
chiefly  the  talent ^  divided  into  60  mimei  and  the  mina  into  100 
drachma.     The  mina  was  nearly  equal  to  the  Roman  libra. 

The  English  TROY  weight,  by  which  silver  and  gold  are 
weighed,  is  as  follows :  24  grains,  1  penny-weight ;  20  pwt& 
1  ounce;  12  oz.  1  pound,  but  Apothecaries,  in  compounding, 
medicines,,  make  20  grains  .1  iBcruple ;  3  sc  1  drachm ;  8  dr. 
1  ounce;  12  oz.  1  pound;  Aooirdupoise  weight,  by  which 
larger  and  coarser  commodities  are  weighed,  16  drams,  1  oz.; 
16  oz.  I  pound. 

The  Romans,  like  other  ancient  nations,  Strab.  iiL  15$.,  at 
first  had  no  coined  money  {pecunia  signata),  but  either  ex- 
changed commodities  with  .one  another,  or  used  a  certain 
weight  of  uncoined  brass  (jE8  rt>de),  or  other  metaL  Heace 
the  various  names  of  money  also  denote  weight;  so  pendere 
for  solvere,  to  pay ;  stipendium  (a  stipe  pendenda),  soldiers'  pay, 
Festus,  because  at  first  it  was  wdffhed«  and  not  oottntea«> 
Thus,  talentum  and  mina  among  the  weeks^  sheM  among  thC' 
Hebrews,  and  poutui  among  us. 

1 1  Several 
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Several  Greek  words  are  supposed  to  allude  to  the  original 
custom  of  exchanging  commodities,  thus,  aqwy^a^i  to  purchase 
or  exchange  by  giving  a  lamb  {ap^y  ^g^^Si  ognus) ;  sivtofun,  by 
giving  an  ass  (ovo;,  asinus) ;  vnXetOj  by  giving  a  foal,  veoAo^ 
{4yuideus)f  or  the  young  of  any  animal. 

Servius  Tullius  first  stamped  pieces  of  brass  with  the  image 
of  cattle,  oxen,  swine,  &c.  (Pecudes),  whence  PECUNIA, 
money,  OincL  JPhst.  v.  281.  (Servius  rex  ovitm  baumque  efflgie 
primus  as  signavit^  Ph'n.  xxxiii.  S.  JEs  pecore  notavity  Varro. 
R.  K.  ii.  1.  Plutarch.  Q.  Rom.  40.)  Silver  was  first  coined 
A.  U.  484.,  five  years  before  the  first  Punic  war,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  A.  U.  498. ;  and  gold  sixty-two  years .  after, 
Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  40.  Liv.  Ep.  xv.  Silver  coins,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  in  use  at  Rome  before  that  time,  but  of  foreign 
ccHnage,  Uv»  viii.  1 1.  The  Roman  coins  were  then  only  of 
brass. 

Hence  ^S,  or  aroy  plur.,  is  put  for  money  in  general,  Ho^ 
rai.  Art.  P.  345.  Ep.  1.  7-  23.  Aureos  nttmmos  <bs  dictmus^ 
Ulpian.  Jl^e  mutarey  to  buy  or  sell ;  as  alienumy  debt ;  annua 
ara^  yearly  pay,  Liv.  v.  4^ ;  arariumj  the  treasury ;  as  militarey 
mon^  for  paying  the  soldiers,  given  from  the  treasury  Xo 
the  Qusestor  by  the  Tribuni  €erarii,  Ascon.  et  Fest.,  or  by 
them  to  the  soldiers,  Farr.  L.  L.  iv.  36.  Homo  aratusy  a 
monied  man,  Plaut.  Most.  iv.  2.  9.,  as  some  read  the  passage. 
So  tribuni  non  tarn  aratiy  i.  e.  bene  nummati,  quam  vt  appel-- 
lamtury  arariiy  i.  e.  aere  corrupti,  vel  in  ararios  aut  Cariles  re^ 
Jerendif  Cic.  Att.  L  16.  (See  p.  118.)  AEra  vetusiOy  i.  e.prisca 
numetOy  ancient  money,  Ooid.  Fast.  i.  220.,  but  ara  Vetera, 
old  crimes  or  debts,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  13.  JEruscare  vel  asctdarif 
to  get  mopey  by  any  means,  Fest.  et  Senec.  de  Clem.  ii.  G. 
JEmscatoTy  vel  escuUttor,  a  low  beggarly  fellow,  a  fortune-teller, 
or  the  like,  Gell.  ix.  2.  xiv.  1. ;  ooaratusy  oppressed  with  debt, 
a  debtor,  Liv.  26.  40.  Cas.  B.  Q.  i.  3.  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.'l7 
In  meo  are  esty  i.  e.  in  bonis  fneis  vel  in  rneo  censuy  mine,  my 
friend,  Cic.  Fam^  xiii.  62.  xv.  14. ;  as  circumforaniumy  money 
borrowed  from  bankers  {argentarii)y  who  had  shops  in  poirticoes 
round  the  Forum,  dc.  Att.  ii.  1. 

Money  was  likewise  called  STIPS  (a  stipando^  from  being 
crammed  in  a  ceU,  that  it  mig^t  occupy  less  room,  Varr.  L. 
L.  iv.  36.  But  diis  word  is  usually  put  for  a  small  coin,  as 
we  say  vl  penny  or  Jarthingy  offered  to  the  gods  at  games  or 
the  like,  CicLegg.  ii.  16.  Liv^  25. 12.  Tacit  Ann.  xiv.  15.  Sutt. 
Aug.  57*9  or  given  as  an  alms  to  a  beggar.  Id.  91.,  or  to  any 
one  as  a  new  year's  gift  (stoena).  Id.  Cat.  42.,  or  by  way  of 
contribution  for  any  public  purpose^  JP/i>i«  xxxiii«  10,  s,  48. 

XXSXY.  5. 
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The  first  brass  coin  (nummur  vel  numus  neris,  a  Nmna  r^e 
vel  a  VOJX05  lex)  was  called  AS,  anciently  tissis  (from  tes)  of 
a  pound  weight  {libralis).  The  highest  valuation  of  fortune 
{census  maximus)  under  Servius,  was  an  lOO^OOO  pounds 
weight  of  brass  {centum  millia  netis^  sc.  assium,  vel  librafwn^) 
Liv.  i.  43.  \     . 

The  other  brass  coins,  besides  the  as^  were  semisses^  irienUSf 
quadrantesy  and  sextantts.  The  quadrans  is  aUo  called  ter- 
uKCiuSi*  Cic*,Fam.  iu  17-  Att.  v.  20.-  (a  tribus  unciisy)  PUd. 
xxxiiL  3.  s.  18. 

These  coins  at  first  had  the  full  weight  which  their  names 
imported,  hence  in  later  times  called  MS  GRAVE,  Plin. 
xxxiii.  3.  s.  13. 

This  name  was  used  particularly  after  the  weight  of  the 
^s  was  diminished,  to  denote  the  ancient  standard,  Liv.  iv. 
41.  60.  V.  12.  Senec.  ad  Helv.  12.,  because  when  the  sum  was 
large,  the  asses  were  weighed  and  not  counted.  Servius  on 
Virgil  makes  a^  grave  to  be  lumps  {massa)  of  rough  copper,  or 
uncoined  brass  {teris  rudis)j  Mu.  vi.  862. 

In  the  first  Punic,  war,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  d 
money^  asses  were  struck  weighing  only  the  sixth  part  of  a 
pound,  or  two  ounces  {asses.sextantario  pondere  Jertebantur)y 
which  passed  for  the  same  value  as  those  of  a  pound  weig|ht 
had  done;  whence,  says  Pliny,  the  Republic  gained  five, 
sixths  {ita  quingue  partes  Jbcta  lucri\  and  thus  discharged  its 
debt.  The  mark  of  the  as  then  was  a  double  Janus  on  (»e' 
side,  and  the  beak  or  stern  of  a  ship  on  the  .other,  Phdarck* 
Q,.  Bom.  40.  see  Ovid.  Pa5/.  i.  229, '  &c. ;  of  the  triens  and 
quadrans,  a  boat  {^Mes) ;  ;whence  they  are  sometimes  called 
Ratiti,  Festusj  Plin.  ibid. 

In  the  second  Punic  war,  while  Fabius  was  dictator,  Ae 
asses  were  made  to  weigh  only  one  ounce  {unciaUs) ;  a]tid,  af- 
terwards, by  the  law  of  Papirius,  A.  U.  563.,  half  an  ounce 
{semunciales),  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  s.  13. 

The  sum  of  three  asses  was  called  tressfs ;  of  ten  assesj  de- 
cussis ;  of  twenty,  vicessis  s  and  so  on  to  a  hmidred,  Centus- 
8IS,  Varr.  L.  Z.  iv.  36.  viii.  49.  Pers.  v.  76.  191.  GeU.  xv. 
15^  Macrob.  Sat,  il.  13.,  but  there  were  no  such  coins. 

The  silver  coins  were  DENARIUS,  the  value  of  which 
was  ten  asses^  or  ten  pounds  of  brass  {Deni  ofrisy  sc  qsses% 
marl^ed  with  the  letter  X.  —  QUINARIUS,  five  asses,  marked 
V. — and  SESTERTIUS,  two  asses  and  a  half  {quasi  sesqui- 
TERTius),  commonly  marked  by  the  letters  L.  L.  &  for  I^brjft 
libra  semis ;  or^  by  abbreviation,  H.  S.,  and  often  called  abso- 
lutely NUMMUS,  because  it  was  in  most  firequent  use^  Cic 
Verr.  uX  60,  61. 

The 
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.  The  impression  on  silver  coins  {noia  argenti)  was  usoally  on 
one  side, .  carriages,  drawn  by  two  or  four  beasts  {biga:  vel 
quadriga) :  whence  they  are  called  BIGATI  and  QUADRI- 
GATI,  sc.  nummiy  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  Liv.  xxii.  52.  xxiii.  15., 
and  on  the  reverse,  the  head  6{  Roma  with  an  helmet. 

On  some  silver  coins  was  marked  the  figure  of  Victory, 
hence  called  VICTORIATI,  Cic.  Font.  5.  duinciil.  vi.  3*  80. 
stamped  by  the  Clodian  law,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.9  of  the  same  value 
with  the  quinariL 

From  every  pound  of  silver  were  coined  100  denarii;  so 
thi^^  at  first  a  pound  of  silver  was  equal  in  value  to  a  thousand 
pounds  of  brass.  Whence  we  may  judge  of  the  scarcity 
of  silver  at  that  time  in  Rome.  But  afterwards  the  case 
was  altered.  For  when  the  weight  of  the  as  was  diminished, 
it  bore  the  same  proportion  to  the  denarius  as  before,  till  it 
was  reduced  to  one  ounce ;  and  then  a  denarius  passed  for  six- 
teen asses  (except  in  the  military  pay,  hi  which  it  continued  to 
pass  for  tep  asses^  at  least  under  the  Republic,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3., 
for  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  it  appears  no  such  exception  was 
made.  Tacit.  Ann.  1.  170>  ^  quinarius  for  eight  asses,  and  a 
sestertius  for  four;  which 'proportion  continued  when  the  as 
was  reduced  to  half  an  ounce,  Plin.  ibid.-  Hence .  argentum 
cere  solutum,  i.  e.  an  as  for  a  sestertius^  or  the  fourth:  part,  &tf. 
'Cat.  33.     See  p.  43, 

But  th«  weight  of  the  silver  money  also  varied,  and  was 
different  under  the  Emperors  from  what  it  had  been  under  the 
Republic. 

Varro  mentions  silver  coins  of  less  value;  Libella,  worth 
an  aSf  or  the  tenth  part  of  a  denaritisi  Scmbella  (quasi 
semililfeUa),  worth  half  a  pound  ef  brass,  or  the  twentieth  part 
of  a  denarius,  and  teruncius,  the  fortieth  part  of  a  denarius, 
Varro.  de  Ling.  Lat.  iv.  36.  But  Cicero  puts  the  libella  for 
the  smallest  silver  coin,  Verr.  ii.  10.  Rose.  C.  4.,  as  well  as  tho 
teruncius.  Fin.  iii..  14.  Att«  v.  20.  Fatn^  ii.  17«;  this,  however, 
he  does  only  proverbially;  as  we  may  say,  a  penny  or  a 
Jarthing. 

A  golden  coin  was  first  struck  at  Rome  in  the  second  Pu- 
nic war,  in  the  consulship  of  C.  Claudius  Nero  and  M*  Liviua 
Salinator,  A.  U.  546.,  called  AUREUS,  or  aureus  nummus, 
equal  in  weight  to  two  denarii  and  a  quinarius,  and  in  value 
to  twenty-five  denarii,  or  100  sestertii,  Suet..  Oth.  4.  Tacit. 
Hist.  1.  24.  Hence  the  fee .  allowed  to  be  taken  by  a  lawyer 
is  called  by  Tapitus  dena  sesterlia,  Ann.^  xi.  7*;.  by  Pliny, 
decern  miUia,  sc.  H-  S.  £p.  v.  21.;  an,d  by.Ulpian,  cbntvm 
AUREi,  D.  i.  \2.de  extr.  cognit.  (see  p*  I74.}j  all  of  which  were 
equivalent. 
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The  common  rate  of  gold  to  silver  under  the  Republic  was 
tenfold  {ut  pro  argerUeis  decern  aureus  unus  valerei)^  Liv.  38* 
1  ]  •  But  Julius  Caesar  got  so  much  ^old  by  plnadering,  that 
he  exchanged  it  {promercale  divideret)  for  8000  sestertii^  or  7^0 
denarii,  the  pound,  i.  e.  a  pound  of  gold  for  7t  pounds  of 
silver,  »5tf^.  Qes*  54. 

The  aureus  in  later  ages  was  called  SOLIDUS,  but  then 
greatly  ^  inferior,  both  in  weight  and  beauty,  to  die  golden 
coins  struck  under  the  Republic  and  first  Emperors,  Lamprid. 
in  Alex.  39. 

At  first  forty  aurei  were  made  from  a  pound  of  gold, 
with  much  the  same  images  as  the  silver  coins.  But  under 
the  late  Emperors  they  were  mixed  with  alloy;  and  thus 
their  intrinsic  value  was  diminished.  Hence  a  diflferent 
number  of  aurei  were  made  from  a  pound  of  gold  at  di£- 
(erent  times;  under  Nero,  45.,  Pliiu  33.  3.,  but  under  Con- 
«tantine,  72. 

Tiie  Emperors  usually  impressed  on  their  coins  their  own 
« image,  JuvenaL   xiv.  291*      This  was  first  done  by  Julias 
Caesar,  according  to  a  decree  of  the  senate,  Dio.  xliv.  4. 

The  essay  or  trial  of  gold  was  called  OBRUSSA,  PUn. 
33.  3.  Cic.  Brut.  74.  Senec.  Ep.  13.  s.  19.,  hence  attrum  ad 
obrussam,  sc.  exactum,  the  purest  gold.  Suet.  Ner.  44.  Ai^ 
.  GENTUM  PUSTULATUM,  the  finest  silver,  Ibid.  MartiaL  vii. 
85.,  vel  purum  putum,  Gell.  vi.  5.,  ARGENTUM  ir^edum 
vel  rude,  bullion,  unwrouffht  or  uncoined  silver;  factvcm, 
plate;  signatum,  coined  suvef,  Liv.  xxvii.  18.  xxxiv.  52^ 
J^^UM]y[US  aspeTf  new-coined,  Suet.  ib.  Senec.  Ep.  19.,  vetus 
vel  tritus,  old,  &o» 

Some    coins  were   indented  {serrati)j    Tacit,    de    Mor. 
Grerman.  5. 

Besides  the  ordmary  coins,  there  were  various  medab 
struck  to  commemorate  important  events,  properly  called 
Medaixioks;  for  what  we  commonly  f  term  Bainan  medab, 
were  their  current  money.  When  an  action  deserved  io 
be  recorded  on  a  coin,  it  was  stamped  and  issued  out  of  the  - 
mint' 

Monqr  was  coined  in  the  temple  oiJuno  Moncta  ;  whence 
money.  The  consuls  at  first  are  thought  to  have  had  the  charge 
of  it.  But  particular  officers  were  tSterwards  created  for  that 
porpose.^    Sep  p*  136. 

There  are  several  Crredan  coins  mentioned  by  Roman 
writers,  some  of  them  equal  to  Roman  coins,  and  some  not; 
DRACHMA,  eoual  to  a  denarius ;  but  some  make  it  to  be  as 
nnie  to  eight ;  MINA,  equal  to  100  drachmtB^  or  to  a  Ron^as 
Uhra  or  pound  of  silver,  PUn.  xxi.  34.;  TALENTUM,  equal 
to  sixty  miW,  or  Roman  pounds;   TETRA-DRACHMA 
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Yel  -urn,  equal  to  four  dracknue  or  denarii^  as  its  naiQe 
imports,  Lio.  xxxvii.  46.  Cic.  Fam.  xii.  13. ;  but  Livy,  ac«* 
cording  to  the  common  reading,  makes  k  three  denarii^  Liv,. 
xxxiv.  52. ;  OBOLUS,  the  sixth  part  of  a  denarius  or  dracknue^ 
Plin.  xxi.  34. 


METHOD  OF  COMPUTING  MONEY. 

^I^HE*  Romans  usually  computed  sums  of  money  by  SES- 
*  TERTII  or  SESTERTIA.  Sestertium  is  the  name  of  a 
sum,  not  of  a  coin. 

When  a  numeral  noun  is  joined  Mrith  sestertii^  it  means  ju^ 
so  many  sesterces;  thus,  decern  sestertii^  ten  sesterces :  but  when' 
it  is  joined  with  sestertiOf  it  means  so  many  thousand  sestertii  ^ 
thus,  decern  sestertioy  ten  thousand  sesterces. 

SESTERTIUM,  MUle  sestertii,  mille  numrni  v.  sesteHii 
nummi  ;  mille  sestertidm,  mille  nummdm  vel  sestertiilm,  nurnmdm' 

mille ;  H.  S.  vel  H.  S.  2500  eeris,  sc  asses  s  250  denarii  vel 
drachma  denote  the  same  sum. 

When  a  numeral  adverb  is  joined  to  sestertium,  it  means  so 
many  hundred  thousand  sestertii  s  thus,  quadragies  sestertium  is 
the  same  with  quadragies  centena  miUia  sestertiorum  nummorwn^ 
or  quater  millies  mille  sestertii,  four  millions  of  sestertii*  Some- 
times the  adverb  stands  by  itself,  and  denotes  the  same  thing; 
thus,  deciesy  vicies  vel  vigesies,  sc.  sestertium;  expressed  more 
fully,  decies  cetUena,  sc  mUiia  sestertidm;  Horat  Sat.  L  3.  15* 
Juvenal,  x.  335.,  and  completely,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  10.  add.  ib.  lii. 
70.  So  also  in  sums  of  brass,  decies  oris,  sc.  centena  millia 
assium,  Liv.  xxiv.  11.  For  when  we  say  deni  oris,  centum 
arisj  &c.  asses  is  always  to  be  supplied. 

When  sums  are  marked  by  letters,  if  the  letters  have  a. 
line  over  them,  centena  millia  is  understood,  as  in  the  case  of 

the  numeral  adverbs;  thus,  H.  S.  M.  C.  signifies  the  sam^^v 
with  miUies  centies,  i.  e.  1 10,000,000  sestertii  or  nummi^, 
<i£88B,020  :  16  :  8,  whereas  H.  S.  M.  C.  without  the  cross 
line,  denotes  only  1100  sestertii,  jBS  :  J7  :  7i« 

When  the  numbers  are  distinguished  by  points  in  two  or, 
three  orders,  the  first  towards  the  right  hand  signifies  unit^, 
the  second  thousands,  and  the  third  hundred  thousands;  thus^ 
III.  XII.  DC.  H&  denotes  300,000,  12,000,  and  600  H.  S.^ 
in  all  making  31 2,600  sestertii,  j65047  :  3  :  9. 

Pliny  says,  xxxiii.  3.,  that  seven  years  before  the  first 
Punic  war,  there  ^as  in  the  Roman,  treasury  auri  pondo 
XVh  DCCCX.^  argenti  pondo^  XXII.  {.XX.,  etin  tnsmerafi^ 
LXIL  LXXV.  CCCC,  that  is,  16,810  pounds  of  gold, 
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iJ2,070  pounds  of  silver,  and  in  ready  money,  6,275,400 
sestertii^  £bO^T4\  :  10:  2?.  But  these  sutas  are  otherwise 
marked  thus,  auri  pondo  XVI.  M.  DCCCX.,  argcTtti  ^'XIL 

M.  LXX.,  et  in  numeratoL^.  LXXV,  M.  CCCC. 

When  scstcrtium  neut.  is  used,  pondo  is  understood,  that 
is,  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  silver,  or  a  thousand  sesiertiij 
Liv.  xxii.  23. 

When  H.  S.  or  sestertium  is  put  afler  decern  miUia  or  the 
like,  it  is  in  the  genitive  plural  for  sestertiorum^  and  stands 
for  so  many  sestertii^  which  may  be  otherwise  expressed  by 
decern  sestertia,  &c.  But  sestertiuniy  'when  joined  with  decies 
or  the  like,  is  in  the  nominative  or  accusative  singular,  and 
is  a  compendious  way  of  expressing  decies  centies  sesteriiumj 
i.  e.  decies  centum  vel  decies  centena  millia  sestertium  v.  sester* 
tiorum. 

The  Romans  sofbetimes  expressed  sums  by  talents ;  thus, 
decern  millia  talentdm^  and  sesiertium  bis  millies  et  quadringenties 
are  equivalent,  Cic.  Rabir.  Post.  8.  So  lt)0  talents  and 
600,0Q0  dcnariiy  Liv.  xxxiv.  50.  —  or  by  pounds,  LIBRiE 
pondOf  i.  e.  pondere  in  the  ablative,  for  these  words  are  often 
joined,  as  we  say  pounds  in  weighty  and  when  PONDO  is 
put  by  itself  a3  an  indeclinable  noun,  for  a  pound  or  pounds^ 
It  is  supposed  even  then,  by  the  best  critics,  to  be  in  the  ab- 
lative, and  to  have  libra  or  libra  understood.  (See  Gronouius 
de  pec.  vet,)  Plaut.  Pseud,  iii.  2.  27.  Bud.  iv.  2.  9.  Men.  m. 
i.  3. 18.  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  1 5.  Cohanel.  xiL  20.  28.  Uv.  xxvL 
47.  iii.  29.  iv.  20.  xxii.  2^.  Gell.  ii.  24.  xx.  i.  Cic.  Clueat. 
64.     Invent,  ii.  40.     Parad.  iii.  1. 

The  Roman  libra  contained  twelve  ounces  of  silver,  and 
was  worth  about  j^3  sterling;  the  talent j  nesirly  j6193« 

But  the  common  computation  was  by  sestertii  or  nummi. 

A  SESTERTIUS  is  reckoned  to  have  been  worth  of  our 
money  one  penny  3 J  farthings ;  a  QUINARIUS  or  wVft>- 
riatus  Sd.  3Jy.;  a  DENARIUS,  7d.  Sq.;  the  AUREUS, 
or  gold  coin,  I65.  ly.;  a  SESTERTIUM,  or  a  thousand 
sestertrif  ^8  :  1  :  5J,  —  ten  sestertia.  Is.  Id.  \lq.  —  an  hun- 
dred sestertiiy  \Ss.\d.  3q.  —  ten  sestertic^  or  10,000  sestertii^ 
jgSO  :  14  :  7-  —  »n  hundred  sestertia^  vel  decies  sestertium^  vel 
decies  centena  millia  ntmmdmy  v.  sesterti^m^  or  100,000  seS" 
tertii,  1^8,072 :  8 :  4,— Centies,  vel  Centies  H.  S.  ^80,729: 8: 4, 
—  ifillies,  H.  S.  ^807,291  :  13  :  4y  —  Millijes  Centies  H.  S. 
j£SS8y020  :  16  :  8,  &c.  Hence  we  may  form  some  notion  of 
certain  instances  on' record  of  Roman  wealth  and  luxury. 

Crassus  is  snid  to  have  possessed  in  lands  bis  miUieSy  i.  e. 
ij^l,614,583  :  6 :  8,  besides  money,  slaves,  and  household- 
furniture,  Plin.  xxxiii.  ip.  s.  47.,  which  may  be  estimated  at 
as  much  more  {alterum  tantum).    In  the  opinion  of  Crassus, 

no 
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no  one  deserved  to  be  called  rich  who  could  not  maintain  an 
army,  Cic*  Off.  i.  8.  or  a  legion,  PUn.  xxxiii*  10.  —  Seneca^ 
ter  tniUieSf  ^2,421,875,  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  42.  —  Pallas,  the 
freednian  of  Claudius,  an  equal  sum,  Id.  xii.  53.  —  Lentu- 
Iu8  the  augur,  quater  millies,  ^^3,229, 166  :  13  :  4,  Seme,  de 
Benef.  ii.  27*  —  C.  Csecilius  Claudius  Isidorus,  although  he 
had  lost  a  great  part  of  his  fortune  in  the  civil  war,  left  by 
his  will  4,116  slaves,  3,600  yoke  of  oxen,  257,000  of  other 
cattle ;  in  ready  money,  H.  S.  sexcenties^  ^484,375,  Plin.  ib. 

Augustus  received  by  the  testaments  of  his  friends  quater 
decies  millies,  ^6^32,291,666  :  13:4,  Suet.  Aug.  fdt.  He  left  in 
legacies  to  the  Roman  people,  i.  e.  to  the  public,  qiuidrin^ 
gentieSf  and  to  the  tribes  or  poor  citizens  {tribubus  vel  plebi) 
TiiiciES  quinquieSi  Suet,  ibid^  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  8. 

Tiberius  left  at  his  death  vigesies  ac  septies  millieSf 
j821,796,875,  which  Caligula  lavished  away  in  less  than  one 
year.  Suet.  Cal.  37.  \ 

Vespasian,  at  his  accession  to  the  empire,  said,  tliat  to  sup- 
port the  commonwealth,  there  was  need  of  quadringenties  miUies^ 
^322,916,666:  13  : 4,  an  immense  sum  I  more  than  the  na- 
tional debt.of  Britain  I  *     Suet'.  Vesp.  16.  .      ' 

The  debt  of  Milo  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  H.  S.  septtn^* 
genties  ^565,104:  3  :  4,  Plin.  xxxvi-  15.  s.  24. 

Csesar,  before  he  enjoyed  any  office,  owed  1300  talents, 
j£25 1,875,  Plutarch.  When,  after  his  prsetorship,  he  set 
out  for  Spain,  he  is  reported  to  have  said.  Bis  miUies  et^ 
quingenties  sibi  deesse,  ut  nihil  habere f,  i.  e.  That  he.  was 
j€2,018;229:3:4  worse  than  nothing.  A  sum  hardly  cre- 
•  dible  I  Appian.  de  Bell,  Civ.  ii.  432.  When  he  first  entered 
Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  he  took  out  of  the 
treasury  j£l,095,979,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.,  and  brought  into  it, 
at  the  end  of  the  civil  war,  above  j^4,843,750  {amplius  sexies 
miUies\  Veil.  ii.  56.  He  is  said  to  have  purchased  the  friend- 
ship of  Curio,  at  the  beginning  -of  the  civil  war,  by  a  bribe 
of  sexcenties  sestertium^  ^484,373,  Dio.  xL  60.  Val.  Max. 
ix.  1.  6.  Vel.  Pat.  ii.  48.,  and  that  of  the  consul,  L.  Paulus, 
the  colleague  of  Marcellus,  A.  704.,  ^^y  1500  talents,  about 
^279,500,  Appian.  B.  C.  ii.  443.  Plutarch,  in  Cas.  ^Pomp^ 
et  Suet.  Ges.  29.  Of  Curio,  Lucan  says.  Hie  vendidit  urban^ 
iv.  ult.  Venali  Curio  lingua,  i.  269.,  and  Virgil,  as  it  is  thought^ 
Vendidit  hie  auro  patriam,  JEn.  vi.  621.  But  this  Curio 
afterwards  met  with  the  fate  which  as  a  traitor  to  his  country 
he  deserved,  being  slain  by  Juba  in  Africa,  DiQ*  xli.  42.  Ly^ 
bicas  en  nobile  corpus  pascit  avesi  nullo  conteclus  CuKio  buslo^ 
Lupan.  iv.  809. 

» 

*  In  the  year  1791,  wiieo  this  book  was  iBrst  published. 

Antony. 
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Antony  on  the  Ides  of  March,  when  Csesar  was  killed, 
owed  quadringentiesj  JBS22,916  :  13 :  4,  which  he  paid  before 
the  kalends  of  April,  Cic*  Phil.  n.  37m  an<i  squandered  of  die 
public  mon^y  sesterthan  septies  millies^  g£'5}651,041 :  13  :4, 
Cic.  Phil.  V.  4.  xiiw  5. 

Cicero  at  first  charged  Verres  with  having  plundered  die 
Sicilians  of  sesterlium  tniUies^  in  Caecil.  5.,  but  afterwards  ex- 
acted only  quadringerUies,  Actio  in  Verr.  18. 

Apicius  wasted  on  luxurious  living  sexcenties  sesterthany 
j6484,375  ;  Seneca  says,  sestertium  mUlies  in  ctdinam  consump' 
sit,  and  being  at  last  obliged  to  examine  the  state  of  his 
affairs,  found  that  he  had  remaining  only  sestertium  centiesj 
;06BO,729:3  :4;  a  sum  which  he  thought  too  small  to  live 
upon,  and  therefore  ended  his  days  by  poison,  Senec.  consoL 
a2(  Hdv.  10.     MartiaL  iii.  22.     Dio.  Vnu  19. 

Pliny  says,  that  in  his  time  Lollia  Paulina  wore^  in 
full  dress,  jewels  to  the  value  of  guadragies  sesterttym, 
«£32,201 :  13  : 4,  or  as  others  read  the  passage,  quadringenties 
sestertium^  j6322,916  :  13 :  4,  P/tn.  x.  35.  s.  57- 

-  Julius  Caesar  presented  Servilia,  the  mother  of  M.  Brutus,, 
with  a  pearl  worth  sexagies  sestertia^  i64B,417  :  10.  Suet.  Cos. 
50.  Cleopatra,  at  a  feast  with  Antony,  swallowed  a  pearl 
dissolved  in  vinegar  worth  centies  H.  S.  j£80,729 :  3  : 4, 
Plifii  ibid.  Macrcb.  Sat.  ii.  13.  Clodius,  the  son  of  .Alsopns, 
the  tragedian,  swallowed  one  worth  decies,  j88,072  :  18  :  4, 
Vai.  Max.  ix.  1,  2.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  239.  So  Caligula^ 
Suet.  34.  ^ 

'  A  single  dish  of  Msap^s  is  said  to  have  cost  an  hundred 
sestertia,  Plin.  x.  51.  s.  72.  xxxv.  12. 

-  Cali^lalaid  out  on  a  supper,  eenties  H.  5.,  ^£80,729 : 3 :4^ 
Setvec.  Mela.  9.,  and  Heliogabalus,  tricies  H.  &,  ^24,218 :  15, 
Lamprid.  2*J. 

The  ordinary  expence  of  Lucullus  for  a  supper  in  the  hall 
(^Apollo,  was  50,000  drackmiBy  j£l,614  :  11 1  8,  PtutardLin 
lAundl* 

Even  persons  of  a  more  sober  character  were  sometimes 
very  expensive.  Cicero  had  a  citron-table  which  cost  him 
H.  S.  decies  ;  and  bought  the  house  of  Crassus  with  borrowed 
money,  for  H.  S.  xxxv.  i.  e.  tricies  quinquieSj  j&24,218:  15, 
PUn.  xiii.  15.  vii.38.     Cic.  Fam.  5,  6. 

This  house  had  first  belonged  to  the  Tribune  M.  livius 
Drusus,  who  when  the  architect  promised  to  build  it  for 
him  in  such  a  manna*  that  none  of  his  neighbours  shouM 
overlook  him,  answered,  *^  If  you  have  any  skill,  contrive  it 
rather  so,  that  all  the  world  may  see  what  I  am  doinff,"  FeL 
Po^.  ii.  14. 

Messala  bought  the  house  of  Autronius  for  H.^.  ccccxxxvii» 
^63,527: 17;  Si,  Cic. -4^/.  i.  13. 

Domititts 
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Domitius  estimated  his  house  sesttgies  sesiertia,  Le.  at 
^648,497:  10,  Fal.  Max.  in.  1.5.  The  bouse  of  Clodius 
cost  centies  et,  quadragies  octieSj  £\\^^i^^%  Plin.  xxxvi.  15. 
s.  24. 

The  fish-pond  of  C.  Herius  was  sold  for  quadragies  H.  S. 
j8S2,291  :  13:  4,  Plin.  ix.  55.,  and  the  fish  of  LucuIIu^  for 
tlie  same  sum,  Ibid.  54. 

The  house-rent  of  middling  people  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar,  is  supposed  to  have  been  bina  miUia  nummilmj 
jfl6:3:  11,  from  Suet.  Grs.  38.  That  of  Ccelius  was  xxx 
millia  nummdm^  sS242 :  3 :  9,  and  thought  hiffh,  Cic.  CceL  7. 

The  value  of  houses  in  Rome  rose  greatly  in  a  few  years. 
The  bouse  of  Marina^  which  was  bought  by  Cornelia  for  7f- 
vyriads  of  drachnue^  ^2yA2l:  17:  ^  was,  not  long  after, 
purchased  by  LucuUus  for  50  myriadSf  and  200  drachnue, 
^16,152:  5  :  10,  Plutarch,  in  Mario. 

,  The  house  of  Lepidus,  which  in  the  time  of  his  consul- 
ship was  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  in  Rome,  in  the  space 
of  35  years,  was  not  in  the  hundredth  rank  {centesimum  locum 
nonobtimdt)^  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  s.24. 

The  villa  of  M.  Scaurus  being  burnt  by  the  malice  of  his 
slaves,  he  lost  H.  S.  miUies,  af 807,291 :  IS :  4,  Ibid. 

The  golden  house  {aurea  domus)  of  Nero  must  have  cost  an 
immense  sum,  since  Otho  laid  out  in  finishing  .a  part  of  it 
quingenties^  H.  &,  jf  403,645 :  16 :  8,  Plin.  Ibid. 
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HE  interest  of  money  was  called  FCENUS,  vel  fenus  g 
or  USURA,  JhictuSf  merces^  vel  impendium  g  the  capital, 
CAPUT,  or  wrs  s  also  Fcbnus,  which  is  put  for  the  principal 
4a  well  as  the  interest,  Tacit.  Asm.  vi.  17.  Cic.  JUt.  i.  12. 
V.  21.  vi.  1, 2. 

•  When  one  AS  was  paid  monthly  for  the  use  of  a  hundred, 
U  was  called  USURA  CENTESIMA,  because  in  an  hun- 
dred months  the  interest  equalled  the  capital;  or  asses 
usuRJi.  This  we  call  12  per  cent,  per  annum,  as  Pliny, 
duodenis  ambus  ddure  vel  mutuari,  Ep.  x.  62.  v.  55.,  centesi" 
mas  computare.  Id.  ix.  28.,  which  was  usually  the  1^1  inter- 
est at  Rome,  at  least  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic,  and 
under  the  first  Emperors.  Sometimes  the  double  of  this  was 
exacted,  bina  centesinue,  24  per  cent,,  and  even  48  per  cent., 
fuatema  centesimce,  Cic  Verr.  iii.  70*  Att.  vi.  2.  Horace 
mentions  one  who  demanded  60  per  cent ;  Qjuinas  hie  capiti 
mercers  exsecat;  i*  e.  quintuplices  umras  exigit,  vel  quinis  cen^ 

tamisjimerat.  Sat.  i.  2. 14. 

When 
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When  the  interest  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  added  to  the 

capital,  and  likewise  yielded  interest,  it  was  odled  Ceniesinut 

renovatcBj    Cic«    Ibid.,  or  ANATOCISMUS  annivenarius^ 

compound  interest,  /<i.  v.  2L;  if  not,  centesinue  perpetwe:  or 

Jbenus  perpetuum^  Ibid. 

UsuRiB  scmisseSi  six  per  cent.;  trientes^  four  per  cent; 
guadrantcsj  three  per  cent. ;  bessesj  eight  per  cent.  4*^.,  Cic* 
Att.  iv.  15.  Pers.y.  149.;  usuras  legitime  vel  licit^,  legal  inte- 
rest; illicit^  vel  illegitinuTf  illegal.  Digest,  et  Suet.  Aug.  39. 

UsuRA  is  commonly  used  in  the  plural,  and  Fcbnds  in  the 
singular. 

The  interest  permitted  by  the  Twelve  Tables  was  only  one 
per  cent,  f(enus  unciarium  vel  UNciiB  usurje,  Tcunt.  Arm. 
vi.  16.,  (see  Lex  Duilia  Mjenia,)  which  some  make  the  same 
with  usura  centesimas  reduced,  A.  U.  408.,  to  one  half,  Fcekus 
SfiMUNCiARiUM,  Id.  et  Iav.  vii.  27. ;  but  these,  and  other 
regulations,  were  eluded  by  the  art  of  the  usurers  (JFbe^i^otores), 
Cic.  AtU  vi.  1.  Off.  ii.  24,  25.  Sail.  Cat.  33.  Liv.  viii.  28. 
XXXV.  T.  A\.  After  the  death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatrt, 
A.  725.^  the  interest  of  money  at  Rome  fell  from  12  to  4  per 
cent,  Dio.  li.  21. 

Professed  bankers  or  money-lenders  were  also  called  Mbk- 
SARii  vel  Trapezius^  Argentarii,  Nummularii,  vel  CdUj/- 
bista^  Liv.  vii.  2i<^  Suet  Aug.  2,  3,  4.  Cic  Flacc.  19.,  smne- 
times  appointed  by  the  public,  Liv.  xxiii.  21. 

A  person  who  laid  out  money  at  interest  was  said  Pecur 
niam  alicui  v.  apud  aliquem  occupare,  Cic.  Flacc.  21.  Verr. 
i.  36.,  ponere^  coUpcare,  &c. ;  when  he  called  it  in,  rdegere, 
Horat  Epod.  2.  ult 

The  Romans  commonly  paid  money  by  the  Jntervention 
of  a  banker,  Cic.  decin.  6.  {inforo^   et  de  mensd  scripiuroj 
magis  gudm  ex  arcd  domoque^  vel  cisid  pecunia  mtmerabaiWf 
Donat.  in  Ter.  Adelph.Ji.  4.  13.)   whose    account-books    oiP' 
debtor  and  creditor  {Tabula  vel  codices   accepliet  -expend; 
fnensiBrationes)^  were  kept  with  great  care,  Ibid.i  hence  A> 
ceptum  referre^  Cic,  and  among  later  writers,  acceptum  ftrre; 
to  mark  on  the  debtor  side,  as  received;   Acceptilatio,  a 
form  of  freeing  one  from   an  obligation   without  payment: 
Expensum  ferrey  to  mark  down  on  the  Creditor  side^  as  paid* 
or  given  away ;  Expensi  latioy  the  act  of  doing  so :  Satio  ac- 
cepti  atque  expensi  inter  nos  convenitj  our  accounts  agree,  PUhd. 
Most.  i.  3. 146.     In  rationem  inducere  vel  in  tabtdis  rationem 
saiberey  to  state  an  account,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  42.     And  because 
this  was  done  by  writing  down  the  sum  and  subscribing  the 
person's  name  in  the  banker's  books;  hence  scribere  nwmnas 
alicuiy  i.  e.  se  per  scriptum  v.  ckirograpkwn  oUigare  ut  soLxmty  to 
promise  to  pay,  Plant.  Asin,  ii.  4.  34.,  rationem  accepU  scribere^ 

to 
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to  borrow,  U*  TVucl  iv.  2.  36.,  rescribere^  to  pay,  or  to  pay 
back  what  one  has  received,  Ter.  Phorm.  v.  7-  i^^-     HoraU  Sat* 
ii.  3.  76.,  fio  perscribere^  to  order  to  pay,  Ter,  Phorm.  v.  7-  80. 
Cic.  Alt.  bi.  i2.    JPlacc.\9.9   whence  perscriptio,  an  assign- 
ment or  an  order  oa  a  banker,  Cic.  (hat.  i.  58.     Ati.  iv.  ult* 
Phil.  V.  4.    Place.  30.     Att.  xii.  51.     Hence  also  NOMEN  is 
put  for  a  debt,  for  the  cause  of  a  debt,  or  for  an  artide  of 
an  account*     NOMINA  facercj  to  contract  debt,  Senec.  Ben. 
L  1.,  to  give  security  for  payment,  by  subso-ibing  the  sum  in 
a^  bankePa   books,   Cic.  Off.  iii.  14.,  or  to  accept  such  secu* 
rity,    Cic.  Pam.  vii.  23.,  esigere,   to  demand  payment,    Cic. 
Verr.  i.  10.     So  ofpeUare  de  nomine^  Att.  v.  ^9.,  dissalvere^  to 
discharge^  to  pay.  Id.  Plane.  28.,  solverey  Att.  vi.  2.,  eapun^ 
gcrcy  Plaut.  Cist.  i.  3.  41.     ExpHcare^  Att.  13.  29.     Esjpedire^ 
16.  6.     Transcribere  nomina  in  aliasj  to  lend  money  in  the 
name  of  others,  Liv.  35.  7.      Pectmia  ei  est  in  nominibtis^ 
is  on  loan,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  7.     Top.  3.    In  codicis  extremd  cerd 
nomen  infanum  in^fiagitiosd  Kturd,  the  last  article  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  shamefully  blotted,   Cic.  Verr*  i.  36.      Rationum 
nomina^  articles  of  accounts,  lb.  39.       In  tabulas  nomen  re-- 
Jkrre^  to  enter  sr  sum  deceived.     Multis  Verri  nominibus  accept 
ium  rrferre^  to  mark  down  on  the  debtor  side  many  articles 
or  sums  received  from  Verres,  Ibid.    Hinc  ratio  cum  Curiiisy 
multis  nominibuSf  quorum  in  tabulis  iste  habet  nullum^  i.  e.  Ctir- 
tiis  nihil  espensum  tulit  Verres,  Ibid.     Hence  Cicero,  pleading 
against  Verres,  often  says,  Rrcita  nomina,  i.  e«  res^  personas, 
causas,  in  quas  ills  out  quibus  expensum  tulit,  the  accounts,  or 
the  different  articles  of  an  account,  Ascon.     Certis  nominibus 
pecuniam  debere,  on  certain  accounts,   Cic.  Gimnct.  11.     Non 
T^fert  paroa  nomina  in  codices,  small  sums,  Cic.  Rose.  Com^  1 . 
Multis  nominibus  versuram  ab  aliquo  Jacere,  to  bbrrow  many 
auma  to  pay  another,   Cic.  Verr.  ii.  7^*      PermuUa  nomina, 
many  articles,  lb.  5.     Likewise  for  a  debtor ;  Ego  bonum  no- 
men esistimor,  a  good  debtor,  one  to  be  trusted,  Cic.  Pam.  v.  6. 
Optima  nomina  non  appellandojlunt  mala.  Column,  i.  7-     Bono 
nomine  oeniesimis  contenttts  erat,  non  bono  quaternas  centesimas 
sperabat,  12  per  oenf.  From  a  good  debtor,  48  from  a  bad,  Cic. 
Att.  ▼•  21.     Nomina  sectatur  tironum,  i.  e.  ut  debitores  faciat 
venatur,  seeks  to  lend  to  minors  a  thing  forbidden  by  law, 
Horat.  Sat.  i.  2. 16.     Cautos  nominibus  certis  eapenderetiummos, 
i*  e.  sub  chirographo  bonis  nominibus  vel  debitoribus  dare,  to  lend 
on  security  to  good  debtors.  Id.  Ep.  ii.  1.  105.     Locare  nomen 
spoBSU  improbo,  to  become  surety  with  an  intention  to  deceive, 
Phadr.  i.  16. 

As  the  interest  of  money  was  usually  paid  on  the  Kalends, 
b^nee  called  tribtr^  Herat.  Sat.  i.  3.  87.9  and  Celebes, 
Omd.  Emid.  Amor.  561,,  a  book  in  which  the  sums  to  be 

H  H  demanded 
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demanded  were  marked  was  called  CALENDARIUM,  Senec, 
Bene/,  i.  2.  vii.  10.    Bp.  14.  87- 


ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH,  &c. 

'T^HE  Romans  measured  length  or  distance  by  feet,  cubits^ 
paces,  stadioj  and  miles. 

The.  Romans,  as  other  nations,  derived  the  names  of  mea- 
sure chiefly  from  the  parts  of  the  human  body.  I>IGITUSy 
a  digit,  or  finger's  breadth ;  Pollex,  a  thumb's  breadth,  an 
inch;  PALMUS,  an  hand's  breadth,  a  palm  equal  to  (=)  4 
digitif  or  3  inches;  PES,  a  foot,  =  16  digits  or  12  inches; 
Palmipes,  a  foot  and  an  hand's  breadth;  CUBITUS  vel  Ulna, 
a  cubiif  from  the  tip  of  the  elbow,  bent  inwards,  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  middle  finger,  =1^  foot,  the  fourth  part  of  a 
well-proportioned  man's  stature;  PASSUS,  apace,  ==  5  feet, 
including  a  double  step,  or  the  space  from  the  place  where 
the  foot  is  taken  up  to  that  where  it  is  set  down,  the  double 
of  an  ordinary  pace,  gradm  vel  gressus.  A  pole  ten  feet  long 
(decemp^da)  was  called  Pertica,  a  perch,  {quasi  Portica,  a 
{K>rtando.)  The  English  perch  or  pole  is  16^  feet,  —  UM 
perticd  tractaref  to  measure  with  the  same  ell,  to  treat  in  the 
same  manner,  P/m.  Ep.  8.  2. 

Each  foot  (PES)  was  divided  into  4  pabni  or  hand-breadths» 
12  poUices  or  thumb-breadths,  and  16  digiH  or  finger-breadths^ 
Each  digitus  was  supposed  equal  to  4  barley-corns  {horiei 
grand),  Frontin.  de  Aquaed.  i.  2. ;  but  the  English  make  th«r 
inch  only  three  barley-corns. 

The  foot  was  also  divided  into  12  parts,  denominated  from 
the  divisions  of  the  Roman  as ;  thus  dodrans  vel  spitkama,  9 
poUices,  or  uncia,  inches,  SueL  Aug,  79-  Plin*  vii.  2. 
.  A  cubit  (CUBITUS,  v.  -t<m)  was  equal  to  a  foot  and  a 
hM  (sesquipes),  2  spitimnus,  6palmi,  IS  poUices,  or  24  digitL 
PASSUS,  a  pace^  was  reckoned  equal  to  5  feet,  PUn,  ii.  23. 
125.  Passus,  or  625  feet,  made  a  STADIUM  orfurlcmg; 
pnd  8  Stadia,  or  1000  paces,  or  5000  feet,  a  mile,  (MILLI- 
ARIUM,  vel  "Ve ;  vel  MILLE,  sc.  passus  v.  passman,  Ck. 
Csecin.  1 0.     Att.  iii.  4.     Gell.  i.  16.) 

The  Greeks  and  Persians  called  30  stadia  mrasanoa  ;  'and 
2  parasangs,  Schoenos,  Herodot*  ii.  16. ;  but  others  differ, 
Plin.  V.  10.    xii.  14. 

The  Roman  acre  (J  UGERUM)  contained  240  feet  in  length, 
and  120  in  breadth;  that  is,  28,800  square  feet^  GbdndiLl 
10.  42.     Varr.  E.  R.  I  10.  1.     Plin.  xviii.  3,  &c. 

The  half  of  an  ^cre  was  called  actus  quadbatus,  consisting 
of  120  feet  square;  (ACTUS,  in  quo  boots  agmntiir  OMt 
arairo  wiQ.  impetujwto  vel  potfih^  \.e*uno  tractu  vd  tenore^  at 

one 
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one  stretch,  withoat  stopping  or  turning,  Plin.  xviii.  3.  Danat. 
in  Ter.  Phorm.  J.  3.  36.,  non  strigaMeSy  without  resting,  Plin. 
Id.  19.  s.  49.  Senec.  Ep.  31.  Pfuedr.  iii.  6.  9.)  AiUusquad- 
ratus  UNDiQUE  Jinitur  pedUms  cxx.  Hoc  duplicatum  foot 
jugerum,  et  ab  eo,  qudd  erat  junctum,  nomenjugeri  us^rpavity 
CoL  V.  1.  5.  Jngum  vocabatur^  quod  una  jitgo  bourn  in  die 
exarari  posset^  Plin.  &  Varr.  Ibid.  t 

An  English  acre  contains  40  perches  or  poles,  or  660  feet  in 
length,  and  four  poles  or  S€  feet  in  breadth.  The  Scots  acre 
is  somewhat  more  than  one*fifth  larger. 

The  Jugerum  was  divided  into  the  same  parts  as  an 
AS ;  hence  wtda  agriy  the  twelfth  part  of  an  acre,  Van\  de 
R.R.i.10. 


ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY. 

^HE  measure  of  capacity  most  frequently  mentioned  by 
Roman  authors  is  the  AMPHORA,  {ex  afiipi  et  feooof  quod, 
vas  ejus  mensune  utrinque  ferretur,  duabus  ansis^)  called  also 
gUADRANTAL,  or  CADUS,  and  by  the  Greeks  metreta  or  ca^amium^ 
a  cubic  foot,  containing  2  tcnkr,  3  tnodiiy  8  congii,  48  sextarii^ 
and  ^6  hemince  or  coiyUs.  But  the  Attic  amphora  (xa$o;,  or 
metreta^  contained  2  unu£^  and  7^  sextarii. 

The  amphora  was  nearly  equal  to  9  gallons  English,  and  the 
seatarim  to  one  pint  and  a  half  English,  or  one  mutchkin  and 
a  half  Scots. 

A  i^arius  contained  2  hemime^  4  quartarii^  8  acetabular  and. 
12  ofaihij    which  were  denominated  from  the  parts  of  the 
Roman  ass  thus,  calices  or  cups  were  called  sextantes^  quad-- 
rantesp  trientes^  &c.  according  to  the  number  of  (yathi  which 
they  contained.     See  p.  421. 

A  i^fa&m  was  as  much  as  one  could  easily  swallow  at  once. 
It  ooi^ained  4  liguke  vel  linguke,  or  cochlearia,  spoonfuls,  Co- 
hmeh  xii.  21.    Plin.  xx.  5.    Martial,  xiv.  120. 

CONGIUS^  the  eighth  of  an  amphora^  was  equal  to  a  cubic 
•half  foot,  or  to  6  sextarii.  This  measure  of  oil  or  wine  used, 
anciently  to  be  distributed  by  the  magistrates  or  leading  men 
among  the  people,  Liv.  xxv.  2.  Plin.  xiv.  14.  Hence  CQN-. 
GIARIUM,  a  gratuity  or  largess  of  money,  com,  or  oil,  given 
to  the  pec^le^  Uv.  xxxvii.  57*  Cic.  PhiLM.  45.  Suet.  Qes. 
38.,  duefly  by  the  emperors,  Toci^.  ^na/.  xiii..  31.  Suet. 
Cos.  27 •  Aug.  42.  Tib.  20..  Dom.  4.,  or  privately  to  an 
individnal,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  1*    Att.  x.  7«    Suet.  Vesp.  18. 

A  gratuity  to  the  soldiers  was  called  DONATIVUM, 
Suet.  Vol.  46.    Ner.  7.    Plin.  Paneg.  25.    Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  41.,. 
also  COKOIABIUJM,  Cic.  Att.  xvi.  8.     Curt,  vi*  2. 

H  H  2  The 
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Hm  canguuria  of  AuguBtag,  from  their  miaUneii^  nsed  to  be 
colled  Heminabia,  Q,uinctU.  yL  3.  52. 

The  weight  of  rain-water  contained  in  an  osfpiom  wm 
80  Roman  pounds,  in  a  congius  10  pounds,  and  in  a  satmrim 
1  pound,  8  ounces. 

The  greatest  measure  of  things  liquid  among  the  Romans 
was  the  UULEUS^  containing  20  amphom. 

Pliny  says,  the  ager  Ceecubus  usually  yidded  7  eiiei  of  wine 
an  acre^  i.e.  143  gallons,  SI  pints  English,  worth  st  the 
▼ine-yard  SCO  ntimmi,  or  J 5  denarii,  eadi  culetu,  i.  e.  4^2 : 8 :  SJ, 
about  a  halfpenny  the  English  pint,  PUn.  idv.  4.  Qhmdl. 
m.  3. 

MODIUS  was  the  chief  measure  for  things  dry,  the  third 
part  of  a  cubic  foot,  somewhat  more  than  a  peck  English.  A 
modius  of  Gallic  wheat  weighed  about  20  libra^  Plin.  xviiL  7* 
Five  modii  of  wheat  used  to  be  sown  in  an  acre,  sis  of  bsriej 
and  beans,  and  three  of  pease,  i&.  24.  Six  modii  were  called 
MEDIMNUS  vel  -tort,  an  Attic  mewire,  Kep.  Aitic  2.  C& 
Verr.  iiL  45.  47.  49,  &c. 


ROMAN  METHOD  OF  WRITING. 

TLf  EN  in  a  savage  state  have  always  been  finrnd  ignonmi  of 
alphabetic  characters.  The  knowledge  of  writing  ii  s 
constant  mark  of  civilization.  Before  the  invention  of  tkit  sit, 
men  emplpyed  various  methods  to  preserve  the  memory  of  im- 
portant events,  aad  to  commonioate  their  thoughts  to  thosi  at 
a  distance. 

The  memory  of  important  events  was  preserved  by  fsiMg 
altars  or  heaps  of  stoaes,  plantbig  groves,  instituting  piB» 
and  festivals;  and,  what  was  most  universal,  by  htslorisd 
sOogs,  TadL  de  ifor.  Germ.  2. 

The  first  attempt  towards  the  representatiofi  of  thoiwht  was 
the  paintuig  of  objects.  Thus,  to  rejHresent  a  mnraef)  tk 
figure  of  one  man  was  drawn  stretched  <mi  the  ground^  sod  of 
another  with  a  deadly  weapon  standing  over  bisii.  AVhen  the 
Sbaniards  first  arrived  in  Mexico,  the  inhabitcmCs  gave  notiee 
of  it  to  their  Emperor  Montezuma,  by  siending  him  a  laigs 
cloth,  on  wiiich  was  painted  every  thing  tliey  bad  seen*. 

The  Egyptians  first  oontrFved  certain  sttns  or  symbels  csUed 
HieroelifflkidkSf  (fironci  U^,  sacred,  and  ykifm,  to  carv^) 
wfaeniby  they  represented  several  things  by  one  fignre. 

The  Egyptians  and  Fhosnicians  contended  about  the  hoioM 
of  having  mvented  letters,  Taeit  Jbm.  xL  14^  P/nt  ?ii.  ^^ 
Idtcan.  iS.  220. 
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Cadmus,  the  PhoeniciaD,  first  ititroduc^  letter^  into  Greece 
near  1 500  yean  before  Christ,  HerodoU  v.  58.,  then  only  six- 
teen in  number,  a,  /3,  y,  8,  c,  i,  x,  A,  /i,  y,  o,  ir,  ^,  o-,  r,  «•  To 
these,  four  were  added  by  Palamedes,  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war,  d,  &  f,  X'  ^^'^  f^u^  afterwards  by  Simonides,  £,  i),  ^ps  «^ 
Ptf«.  vii.  66.  8.  57.     ^g»n.  Fab.  277. 

Letters  were  brought  into  Latium  by  Evander  from  Greece, 
Ibid.  4*  Lh*  i«  7.  'Hie  Latin  letters  at  first  were  nearly  of  the 
same  form  with  the  Greek,.  Tadt.  ibid,  Plin.  vii.  58. 

Some  nations  ranged  their  letters  perpendicularly,  Trom  the 
top  to  the  bottom  oi  the  page,  but  most  hoiizontally.  Some 
from  the  right  to  left,  as  the  Hebrews,  Assyrians,  &c.  Soilie 
from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right  alternately,  like 
cattle  ploughing,  as  the  ancient  Greeks  $  hence  this  manner  cf 
writing  was  called  /StfOT^o^Sdv.  But  roost,  as  we  do,  from  left 
to  right 

The  most  ancient  materials  for  writing  were  stones  osfdi 
bricks,  Joseph*  Ant.  Jud.  1.  4.  Tadt.  Ann.  ii.  60.  LAtcdn^ 
iii.  223.  Thus  the  decalogue,  or  ten  commandments,  Exod* 
xxxir.  1.,  and  the  laws  of  Moses,  Deut.  xxm.  8.  Jos.  yiii.  82.; 
then  plates  of  brass,  Liv.  iii.  57«  Tadt.  Ann.  iw.  43.,  or  dt 
lead,  P/m.  xiii.  11.  s.  21.  Job.  xix,  24«,  and  wooden  tablets, 
Isaiah,  xxx.  8.  Horat.  Art.  P.  399.  GeU.  ii.  12.  On  these 
all  public  acts  and  monuments  were  preserved,  Cic.  Font*  14, 
Liv.  vi.  20.  Plin.  Pan.  54.  Horat.  Od.  iv.  8.  IS.  As  the  art 
of  writing  was  little  known,  and  rarely  practised,  it  behoved  the 
materials  to  be  durable.  Capital  letters  only  were  used,  as 
appears  from  ancient  marbles  and  coins* 

The  materials  first  used  in  common  for  writing^  were  the 
leaves,  or  inner  bark  {liber)  of  trees  ;  whence  tieaoes  of  paper, 
{charkSi  fdUa^  vel  jp/agii&p,)  and  LIBER,  a  book«  The  leaves 
of  trees  are  stiU  used  for  writing  by  several  nations  of  India. 
Afterwards  linen,  Liv.  iv.  7.  13.  20.,  and  tables  covered  with 
wax  were  used.  About  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Chreat^ 
paper  first  began  to  be  manufactured  from  an  Egyptian  plant 
or  reed,  called  PAPYRUS^  vel  -can,  whence  our  word  paper^ 
or  BIBLOS,  whence  /3/j3Aof,  a  book. 

The  Papyrus  was  about  ten  cubits  high,  and  had  several 
coats  or  skins  above  one  another,  like  an  onion,  which  they 
separated  with  a  needle.  One  of  these  membranes  {pht^a^ 
vel  scheda)  was  spread  on  a  lifble  longwise,  and  another  placed 
above  it  across.  The  one  was  called  .stamen^  and  the  other 
subtemenj  as  the  vxirp  and  the  tco^in  a  web.  Being  moistened 
with  the  muddy  water  of  the  Nil^  which  served  instead  of  glne^ 
they  were  put  under  a  press,  and  after  that  dried  in  the  sim. 
Then  these  sheets  {pl^ula  vel  sehedd)^  thus  prepared,  were 

H  H  3  joined 
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joined  together,  end  to  end,  bat  never  more  than  twenty  in 
what  was  called  one  SCAPUS,  or  roll,  Plin.  xiii.  11.  s.  21. 

The  sheets  were  of  different  si2e  and  quality. 
'  Paper  was  smoothed  with  a  shell,  or  the  tooth  of  a  boar,  or 
some  other  animal;  hence  charta  dentate^  smooth,  polished, 
Cic.  Q..  Fr.  ii.  15.  The  finest  paper  was  called  at  Rome,  after 
Augustus,  AududTA*  regia ;  the  next  Liviana  ;  the  third 
Hi£RATiCA,  which  used  anciently  to  be  the  name  of  the  finest 
kind,  being  appropriated  to  the  sacred  volumes.  The  Emperor 
Claudius  introduced  some  alteration,  so  that  the  finest  paper 
after  him  was  called  Claudia.  The  inferior  kinds  were  called 
Amphitheatrica^  Sattica,  Leneotica^  from  places  in  Egypt  where 
paper  was  made ;  and  Fanniana,  from  Fannius,  who  bad  a 
noted  manufactory  (pfficina)  for  dressing  Egyptian  paper  at 
Rome, .  Plin.  ib. 

Paper  which  served  only  for  wrappers  {involucra  Telsegestria^ 
sing.  -^.)  Was  called  Emporetica,  because  used  chiefly  by  mer- 
ohants  for  packing  goods,  Plin.xuu  12.,  coarse  and  spongy 
paper,  ScABRA  BiBULAgUE,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  15. 
•  '  Fine  paper  of  the  largest  size  was  called  MACROCOLLA, 
sc.  charta f  as -we  say  rcj/al  or  imperial  paper,  and  any  thing 
written  on  it  Macrocollum,  sc.  volumen^  Ibid.  &  Cic  Att 
xiH.  25.    XVI.  3. 

The  exportation  of  paper  being  prohibited  by  one  of  the 
Ptolemies,  out  of  envy  against  Eumenes,  King  of  Pergamu^ 
who  endeavoured  to  rival  him  in  the  magnificence  of  his 
library,  the  use  of  parchment,  or  the  art  of  preparing  skins  for 
writing,  was  discovered  at  Pergamus,  hence  called  PERGA- 
•MENA,  sc.  ckartoy  \&l  Mehibrana,  parchment.  Hence  also 
Cicero  calls  his  four  books  of  Academics,  qtiatuor  hf^ffi»h 
i.  e.  libri  e  membranis  Jacti^  Att.  xiii.  24.  Some  read  h^tfoh 
Le,.pelle$,  by  a  metonymy,  for  libri  peUibus  tecti,  \elinpelUbus 
jscripti.  See  Matrntius.  Diphthera  Jovis  is  the  register  book 
.of  Jupiter,  made  of  the  skin  of  the  goat  Amalthea,  by  whose 
jnilk  be  was  nursed,  on  which  he  is  supposed  by  the  poets  to 
have  written  down  the  actions  of  men.  Whence  the  proverb, 
Dipktheram  sero  Jupiter  inspexit ,-  and  Antiqutora  diphtheroy 
Erasm.  in  Chiliad.  Vid.  Polluc.  vii.  15.  ^lian.  ix.  3.  To 
this  Plautus  beautifully  alludes,  Eud.  Prol.  21. 

The  skins  of  sheep  are  properly  called  parckmenl  i  of  calves, 
VELLUM  (quasi  Vitulinum,  sc.  corium). 

Most  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  which  remain  are  written 

joq  parchment,  few  on  the  papyrus. 

'  -  -^^SyP^  having  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs  in  &e 

seventh. century,   and  its  commerce  with  Europe  and  the  Con- 

fitantiaopoUtan  empire  being  stopped,  the  manufacture  of  p^P^ 

from 
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from  the  papyrm  ceasec).  The  art  of  making  paper  from 
cotton  or  silk  {charta  bomhyclna)  was  invented  in  the  East 
about  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century ;  and,  in  imitation  of 
it,  from  linen  rags  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Coarse  brown 
paper  was  first  manufactured  in  England,  A.  1588;  for  writing 
and  printing,  A.  1690;  before  which  time  about  j6100,000 
are  said  to  have  been  paid  annually  for  these  articles  to  France 
and  Holland;  ' 

Thie^  instrument  used  for  writings  on  waxen  tables,  the  leaves 
or  bark  of  trees,  plates  of  brass  or  lead,  &c.  was  an  iron  pencil, 
with  a  sharp  point,  called  STYLUS,  or  GRAPHIUM. 
Hence  Slilo  abstineoy  I  forbear  writing,  Plin.Ep.  vii.  21.  On 
paper  or  parchment,  a  reed  sharpened  and  split  in  the  point, 
like  our  pens,  called  CALAMUS,  Arundo, /Ss/w/avelcann^r, 
which  they  dipt  in*  ink  {atramento  intingebant)  as  we  do  our 
pens,  Cic,  AtL  vi.  8.  Ad  Q.  F7\  ii.  15.  Pers.  iii.  11.  14. 
Horat.  Art.  P.  A4ij.     Plin.  xvi.  36.    s.  64. 

Sepia,  the  cuttle-fish,  is  put  for  ink,  Pers.  ib. ;  because^ 
when  afraid  of  being  caught,  it  emits  a  black  matter  to  conceal 
itself,  which  the  Romans  sometimes  used  for  inkj  Cic.  de  Nat* 
D.  ii.  20.     Ovid.  Halieut.  18. 

The  ordinary  writing  materials  of  th*e  Romans  were  tablets 
covered  with  wax,  paper,  and  parchment.  Their  stilus  was 
broad  at  one  end;  to  that  when  they  wished  to  correct  any 
thing,  they  turned  the  stilus^  and  smoothed  thewax  with  the 
broad  end,  that  they  might  write  on  it  anew.  Hence  seepe 
stilumvertaSy  make  frequent  corrections,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  10.  72. 

An  author,  while  composing,  usually  wrote  first  on  these 
tables,  for  the  convenience  of  making  alterations ;  and  when 
any  thing  appeared  sufficiently  correct,  it  was  transcribed  on 
paper  or  parchment,  and  published,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  2. 

It  seems  one  could  write  more  quickly  on  waxen  tables 
than  on  paper,  where  the  hand  was  retarded  by  f]:equently 
dipping  the  reed  in  ink,  Qtunctil.  x.  3.  30. 

The  labour  of  correcting  was  compared  to  that  of  working 
with  a  file  {lima  labor)]  hence  opus  limare^  to  polish,  Cic. 
Orat.  i.  25. ;  limare  de  aliquo^  to  lop  off  redundancies,  Idem* 
iii.  9« ;  si^emam  limam  operirif  to  wait  the  last  polish,  Plin* 
Ep.  viii.  5. ;  limd  mordacius  uti^  to  correct  more  carefully^ 
Odd*  Pont,  i.  5.  19.  Liber  rastts  limd  amici^  polished  by  the 
correction  of  a  friend.  Id.  ii.  4.  17. ;  uUima  lima  defuit  meis 
smptiSi  Ovfd.  Trist  i.  6.  30.,  i.  e.  summa  manus  operi  defidt^ 
vel  non  imposita  estj  the  last  hand  was  not  put  to  the  work,  it 
was  not  finished ;  metaph.  vel  translat.  a  picturd^  quam  manus 
complet  atque  omat  supremOf  Serv.  in  Virg.  ^n.  vii.  572.;  or 
of  beating  on  an  anvil ;  thus,  Et  male  tornatos  (some  read  Jor^ 
matos)  ifunidi  redder e  versus^  to  alter,  to  correct^  Horat*  4rt.  P. 

H  H  4  441.; 
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441* ;  uno  opere  eandem  incudem  diem  noctemqtte  tundaey  to  be 
always  teaching  the  same  thing,  Cfc.  Orat.  ii.  39.  Ablatua$ 
mediis  opus  est  incudibus  iUud^  the  work  was  published  in  an 
imperfect  state,  Otdd.  ibid.  89. 

The  Romans  used  also  a  kind  of  blotting  or  coarse  paper, 
or  parchment,  (charta  deletitia^)  called  Palimsestos,  (a  9a?j¥ 
rursuSj  et  ^^oco,  radoy)  vel  palinxesiiis  {a  0€co,  rado),  on  which 
they  might  easily  erase  {delet-e)  what  was  written,  and  write 
it  anew,  Martial,  xiv.  7*  Cic.Fam.  vii.  18.  But  it  seems  this 
might  have  been  done  on  any  paixhment,  Horat.  Art.  P.  589. 
They  sometimes  varied  the  expression  by  interlining  {supra- 
spripto)^  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  12. 

The  Romans  used  to  have  note-books,  (ADVERSARIA, 
"Orumy)  in  which  they  marked  down  memorandums  of  any 
thing,  that  it  might  not  be  forgotten  until  they  wrote  out  a 
fair  copy ;  of  an  account,  for  instance,  or  of  any  deed,  (ut  ex 
lis  jtista  tabula  conficerentw^  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  2,  3.  Hence 
re/erre  in  adversaria^  to  take  a  memorandum  of  a  thing,  lb. 

The  Romans  commonly  wrote  only  on  one  side  of  the  pa- 
ptr  or  parchment,  and  always  joined  {agglutinabant)  one  sheet 
\scheda)  to  the  end  of  another,  till  they  finished  what  they  had 
to  write,  and  then  rolled  it  up  on  a  cylinder  or  staff;  hence 
VOLUMEN,  a  volume  or  scroll.  Evolvere  librwih  to  open  a 
book  to  read,  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  1 1 .  Top.  9. ;  animi  sui  compHaUam 
notionem  evolvere^  to  unfold,  to  explain,  Qffi  iii.  19. 

An  author  generally  included  only  one  book  in  a  volume^ 
so  that  usually  in  a  work  there  was  the  same  number  of  vo- 
lumes as  of  books.  Thus  Ovid  calls  his  fifteen  books  of  Me- 
tamorphoses, mutata  ter  quinque  voluminaforma^  Trist  i.  1. 
117.  So  Cic.  Tusc.  iiL  S.  Alt.  ix.  10.  Fam.  xvi.  17.  When 
the  book  was  long^  it  was  sometimes  divided  into  two  vor 
lumes;  thus  Stuoiobi  tres^  i.  e«  three  books  on  Rhetoric,  in 
sex  volumina propter  ampUtudinem  divisi^  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  5.  Some* 
times  a  work,  consisting  of  many  books,  was'  contained  m 
one  voluipe;  thus,  Homerus  totus  in  uno  votumine^  i.  e.  for^- 
eight  books,  Ulpian.  I.  52.  D.  de  Legal,  iii.  Hence  anmw 
volumina  vatum^  aged  books,  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  1.  26.  Peroffre 
vohmina  to  compose,  Plin.  ib. 

When  an  author,  in  composing  a  bode,  wrote  on  both  sides 
{in  utrdque  paging)  of  the  paper  or  parchment,  it  wa^  called 
OPISTOGRAPHUS,  vel  -on,  Plin.  ib.,  i.  e.  scHptus  et  in 
tergo  {ex  ^i<r^€y^  a  tergOy  et  yga^«,  scribo\  Juventit,  i.  1.  €•,  in 
charta  aversd^  Martial,  viii.  62.,  in  very  small  characters  (m^ 
nutissimis,  sc.  Uteris),  Plin.  ib. 

When  a  book  or  volume  was  finished,  a  ball  or  boss  (M2a) 
of  wood,  bone,  horn,  or  the  like,  was  affixed  to  it  on  the  out- 
side^ for  security  and  ornament  {ad  conservationem  et  omatim), 

called 
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Called  UMBILICUS^  from  iU  resemblanci;  to  tbat  part  of 
the  buiQan  body ;  bence  Ad  umbiRcum  adducaCf  to  hrmg  to 
a  conclusion,  to  finish,  Horat,  Ep,  xiv.  8.,  ad  umbilicos  perve^ 
niref  Mlurtial.  iv.  91*  Some  suppose  this  ornament  to  have 
been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  roll,  Sckol.  in  HoraLj  but 
others,  at  the  end  of  the  stick  {bacittus  vel  surcuius)  on  which 
the  book  was  rolled,  or  rather  at  both  ends,  called  Cormua, 
Ovid.  TVist*  i.  I.  8.  Martial,  xi*  J 08.,  hence  we  usually  find 
umbilici  in  the  plur.  CatuU.  xx,  7*  Martial,  i.  67*  iii*  2.  S,  6. 
viii.  61. ;  and  in  StatiuSy  Silv*  iv,  9.  8.,  binis  umbilicis  deearaius 
liber. 

UniBiycud  is  also  put  for  the  centre  of  any  thing,  as  nofoet 
in  English ;  thus,  Delphi  umbilicus  Gracinef  liv.  xxxv.  1 8— 4K 
83.,  orbis  terrarum^  Id*,  xxxviii.  47-  Cic  Divin.  ii«  56.  So  Cic. 
Verr.  iv.  48.  Cutilia  lacuSf  in  quojluctuet  insula^  ItaUte  umbili" 
eus,  Plin.  iii.  id.  s.  17.)  and  for  a  shell  or  pebble,  Cic»  Orat. 
II.  6. 

The  Romans  usually  carried  with  them,  wherever  they 
went,  small  writing  ubles,  called  PUGILLARES,  vel  ^itf, 
(qiwd  non  m^ores  erant  quam  quas  pugno,  yelpugillo  compre" 
heHderentur^  y^\  quod  in  iis  stilo  pungendo  scribebatur^)  by  Ho- 
mer, vivatKf;,  //•  vi.  169. ;  hence  said  to  have  been  in  use  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  Plin.  xiii.  11.,  on  which 
they  marked  down  any  thing  that  occurred,  Plin.  Ep.  i.  6. 
Chid.  Met.  ix.  520.,  either  with  their  own  hand,  PUn.  viii.  9., 
or  by  means  of  a  skve,  called,  from  his  office,  NOTi^RIUS, 
Id.  iii.  5.,  or  TaB£LLArius,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  4. 

The  pugillares  weret^  an  oblong  form,  made  of  citron,  or 
boxwood,  or  ivory,  also  of  parchment,  covered  with  cdbured 
or  white  wax,  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  12. 1.  Martial,  xiv.  3.,  contain* 
ing  two  leaves  {duplices^  ^ifirruxoi),  three,  four,  five,  or  more^ 
MartiaL  ib.,  with  a  small  margin  raised  all  round,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  models  of  them  which  still  remain.  They  wrote 
on  them  {exarabant)  with  a  stilus^  hence  Ceris  et  stylo  incwn^ 
ber^f  for  in  pugOiaribus  scribercj  Plin.  £p.  yii.  27«  Mefnittere 
stilumy  to  give  over  writing,  Ib. 

As  the  Romans  never  wore  a  sword  or  dagger  in  the  city^ 
Plin.  xxxiv.  14.  s.  39.,  they  often,  upon  a  sudden  provoca- 
tion, used  the  graphium  or  stUm  as  a  weapon,  Suet^  Gc9^  82. 
C.  28.  CI.  15.  35.  Senec.  de  Clem.  i.  14.,  which  tbey  carried 
in  a  case^  {theca  calamariCf  aut  graphiariat  vel  grapkiariumy) 
MartiaL  xiv.  21.  Hence  probably  the  stihtlo  of  the  modern 
Italians* 

What  a  person  wrote  with  hit  own  band  was  called  CHI- 
ROGRAPHUS^  vel  -«m,  Cic  ^am.  xii.  U  xvi.  21.  Sael. 
Jul.iiF-  Aug.  87.)  which  aho  signifies  one's  baod<Mrband- 
writii}g,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  4.   Fam.  ii.  13.  x.  21.   Alt.  ii.  20.  Nat. 
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£)•  ii.  74.  Versus  ipsius  chirographo  scriptij  with  hisownhand. 
Suet.  Ner.  52.  Chirograpkum  alicujus  imitarij  Id.  Aug.  64. 
Tits.  ^ 

But  chirograpkum  commonly  signifies  a  bond  or  obligation^ 
which  a  person  wrote  or  subscribed  with  his  own  hand,  and 
sealed  with  his  ring,  Juvenal,  xiii.  137*  SueU  Cal.  11.  When 
the  obligation  was  signed  by  both  parties,  andacopy  of  itkept 
by  each,  as  between  an  undertaker  and  his  employer,  &c  it 
was  called  SYN6RAPHA,  -k;,  vel  -tim,  Ascon.  in  Verr.  i. 
36.  Plaut.  Asin.  iv.  1.,  which  is  also  put  for  a  passport  or 
furlough,  PlatU.  Cap.  ii.  3.  90. 

A  place  where  paper  and  instruments  for  writing^^r  books, 
were  kept,  was  called  SCRINIUM,  vel  CAPSA,  an  escritoir, 
a  box  or  case  {arcula,  yel  loculus),  Horat  Sat.  i.  1.  f.  4.  22. 
10.  63.,  commonly  carried  by  a  slave,  who  attended  boys  of 
rank  to  school,  JteoenaL  x.  1 17-9  called  Capsarius,  Suet.  Ner. 
36.,  or  LiBRARius,  Id.  CI.  35.,  together  with  the  private  in- 
structor, Padagogus,  Ibid. ;  also  for  the  most  part  of  servile 
condition,  Plaut.  Bacch.  .1,  2.,  distinguished  from  the  pid>lic 
teacher,  called  PRiECEPTOR,  PUn.  Ep.  iv.  13.  Senec.  de 
Ir:  ii.  22.,  Doctor,  vel  Magister,  Id.  Paneg.  47.,  but  not  pro- 
perly DoMiNUS,  unless  used  as  a  title  of  civility,  as  it  some- 
times was,  Suet.  CI.  21.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  87*9  especially  to  a 
.person  whose  name  was  unknown  or  forgotten,  as  Sir  among 
.us,  Senec.  Bp.iii.  47.;  thus,  Domina  is  used  ironically  for 
mistress  or  madam,  Ter.  Heaut.  iv.  1.15.  Augustus  would 
not  allow  himself  to  be  called  Dominus,  Suet.  53.,  nor  Ti- 
berius, Id.  27.,  because  that  word  properly  signifies  a  master 
ofdaves,  {qui  domi  prieestj  vel  imperat^)  Ter.  Eun.  iii.  2.  S3. 
An  under  teacher  was  called  Hypodidasculus,  Cic.  Fam. 
ix.  18. 

Boys  of  inferior  rank  carried  their  sachels  and  books  them- 
selves {Uevo  suspensi  loculos  tabulamque  lacerto),  Hor.  Sat  i. 
6.74. 

When  a  book  was  all  written  by  an  author's  own  hand, 
and  not  by  that  of  a  transcriber  {manu  librarii),  it  was  called 
AUTOGRAPHUS,  Suet.  Aug.  7 1.  87.,  or  Idiogrdphus,  GeU. 
ix.  14. 

The  memoirs  which  a  person  wrote  concerning  himself,  or 
his  actions,  were  called  Commentarii,  Cas.  4*  Cic.  Brut.  75. 
Suet.  C(Bs.  56.  Tib.  61.,  also  put  for  any  registers,  memorials, 
or  journals,  {Diaria  ephemertdes^  acta  diuma^  4^.-)  Cic  Fam. 
v:  12.  f.  viii.  11.  Phil.  i.  1.  Verr.  v.  21.  Liv.  i.  31,  32.  xUi.  6. 
Suet.  Aug.  64.  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  22.  x.  96.  Memorandums  of 
any  thing,  or  extracts  of  a.  book,  were  called  HypomnemaUh 
Cic  Att.  xvi.  14.  21.    Also  -  Commentarii  electorum  vel  «r- 
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cerplarum,   books  of  extracts  or  common-place  books^  Plifi. 
Ep.  iiu  5. 

When  books  were  exposed  to  sale  by  booksellers  {bibliopcl^e), 
they  were  covered  with  skinsi  smoothed  with  pumice-stone, 
Hwat.  Ep.  i.  20.  Plin.  xxxvi.  21.  s.  42.  Cahdl.  xx.  8.  Tibult. 
111.  1.  10. 

When  a  book  was  sent  any  where^  the  roll  was  tied  with  a 
thread,  and  wax  put  on  the  knot,  and  sealed ;  hence  signaia 
volumituzj  Horat.  £p.  i.  IS.  So  letters,  Cic.  Cat,  hi,  5.  The 
roll  wasr  usually  wrapped  round  with  coarser  paper,  or 
parchment,  Plin,  xiii.  11.,  or  with  part  of  an  old  book,  to 
which  Horace  is  thought  to  allude,  Ep.  i.  20.  13.  H«ice 
the  old  Scholiast  on  this  place,.  Fieni.ex  te  opistographa/i/^a* 
rum,  so  called,  because  the  inscription  written  on  the  back 
shewed  to  whom  the  letter  tr  book  was  sent. 

Julius  Csesar,  in  his  letters  to  the  senate,  introduced  the 
custom,  of  dividing  them  into  pages  {paginte),  and  folding 
them  into  the  form  of  a  pocket-book  or  account-book,  (libels 
lus  memorialis  vel  rationalise)  with  distinct  pages,  like  our 
books;  whereas  formerly,  consuls  and  generals,  when  they 
wrote  to  the  senate,  used  to  continue  the  line  quite  across  the 
9kieei  {transversa  chartd\  without  any  distinction  of  pages,  and 
roll  them  up  in  a  volume,  Stiet.  Ccbs,  56.  Hence,  after  this, 
all  applications  or  requests  to  the  emperors,  and  messages  from 
them  to  the  senate,  or  public  orders  to  the  people,  used  to 
be  written  and  folded  in  this  form,  called  LIBELLI.  (See 
p.  23.)  Suet.  Aug.  xlv.  53.  Tib,  xviii.  66.  CI.  15.  N.  15. 
Domit.  17.  Martial.  ^.  31.  82.,  or  Codicilli,  Taa't.  Ann, 
xvi.  24.  Suet.  Tib.  xxii.  42.  Cal.  18.  CI.  29.,  rarely  used  in- 
the  singular ;  applied  chiefly  to  a  person's  last  will,  (see  p.  §6.) 
also  to  writing  tables,  the  same  with  pugillaresj  or  to  letters 
written  on  them,  Cic.  PAH.  viii.  10.  Fam.ir,  12.  vi.  18.  ix.26. 
Q.  Fr.  li.  1 1.     Suet.  a.  5.     N.  49. 

A  writ,  conferring  any  exclusive  right  or  privilege,  was 
called  DIPLOMA,  (i.  e.  libellus  duplicatus,  vel  duorumJoHa- 
rum,  consisting  of  two  leaves  written  on  one  side,)  granted 
by  the  emperor,  or  any  Roman  magistrate^  similar  to  what 
we  call  Letters  Patent,  i.  e.  open  to  the  inspection  of  all,  or 
A  patent,  Cic.  Fam.  vi.  12.  Att.  x.  17*  Pis-  S7«  SenecBen. 
vii.  ip.  Suet.  Aug.  50.  Cal.  38.  Ner.  12.  Oth.  7.,  given 
particularly  to  public  couriers,  or  to  those  who  wished  to  get 
ihe  use  of  the  public  horses  or  carriages  for  dispatch,  Plin,  Ep, 
X.  54,  55.  121. 

Any  writing,  whether  on  paper,  parchment,  tablets,  or 
whatever  materials,  folded  like  our  books,  with  a  number  of 
distinct  leaves  above  one  another,  was  called  CODEX,  {quasi 
CAVDEXp  i^urium  tabtdarum  contextus,  Senec.  de  Brev.  Vit  13. 
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Cic*  Verr.  i.  36.  46.  &  Ascon.  in  loc.)  parUcalkrIy  accdutit^ 
books ;  tabtiUe  vel  Codic£S,  acctpti  et  expend^  Cic.  Rose.  Com. 
i.  2,  &c«  Verr«  ii.  61.,  Ubri  or  UbdLu  Thus,  we  say  liber  vxA 
volumen  of  the  same  thing,  Giuinciil,  ix»  4.  £,  liber  grandi 
luminej  Gell.  xU  6.,  but  not  codex.  Legere  vel  recitare 
codicenii  the  crime  of  the  tribune  Cornelius,  who  read  his  own 
]aw  from  a  book  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  when  the  he- 
rald and  secretary,  whose  office  that  was,  (see  p.  8S.  fid  162.) 
were  hindered  to  do  it  by  the  intercession  of  another  trbww^ 
Ascon,  in  ComeL  Cic.  Fat,  2.  QjdnctiL  iv.  4.  Henca^  m  after 
times,  Codex  was  applied  to  any  collection  of  laws.  See 
p.  205. 

All  kinds  of  writings  were  called  LITERiE,  Cicpammg 
hence,  Quam  vbllem  nescire  lixeras,  I  wish  I  could  not 
write,  Stiet.  Ner.  10.  Senec.  Clem^  1.  But  litera  is  most  fre- 
quently applied  to  epistolary  writings,  (EPISTOL^  vel 
chm-ta  epistolares^  Cic.)  used  in  this  sense  by  the  poets,  also  in 
the  sing.  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  7*  9.  ii.  7*  iv*  8«  Ep.  xviiL  9.  xiz.^^ 
xxu^fin. ;  so  in  a  negative  form,  Cic.  Att.  xiii.  39.  Fam.  ii.  17« 
Arch.  8.  Ferr.  i.  36. ;  or  for  one's  hand*writing  {n^flnus),  Cic 
Att  vii.  2. ;  but,  in  prose,  litera  commonly  signifies  a  letta 
of  the  alphabet. 

Epistola  was  always  sent  to  those  who  were  absent,  Cie. 
a  li^.i.  i.  13.  iii.  1.  3.  Fam.  i.  7«  ii*  4.,  Cobicilu  were  also 

fiven  to  those  present.  Tacit.  Aim.  iv.  39.  Senec.  Ep.  55.  So 
asELLi,  Suet*  Aug.  84. 
The  Romans,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  divided  their 
letters,  if  long,  into  pages,  Cic.  Att.  ^2.  Q,  Fr.  i.  2,  3.  Fam. 
ii.  13.  xi.  !25.,  and  folded  them  in  tLe  form  of  a  little  book, 
Senec.  Ep.  45.,  tied  them  round  with  a  thread  [Unocbligabant)^ 
Cic.  Cat.  iii.  5.  Ovid*  Ep.  xviii.  28.,  as  anciently,  Nep.  Paus» 
4.  Ctart.  vii.  2.,  covered  the  knot  with  wax,  or  with  a  kind  of 
chalk  {creta\  Cic.  Flacc.  16.  Verr.  iv.  26.,  and  sealed  it  {A- 
signabatU)^  PlauL  Bacch.  iv.  4.  64.  96.,  first  wetting  the  linjg 
with  spittle,  that  the  wax  might  not  stick  to  itr  Ooid.  Jrist.  v. 
4,  5.  Amor.  ii.  15. 15.  Juvenal,  i.  6S*  Hence  epistolam  vd 
literas  resignare^  aperire^  vel  solvere,  to  open,  Nep.  Hann.  I  h 
Cic.  Att.  xi.  9.,  resoherCi  Liv.  xxvi.  15.  If  any  amall  postscript 
remained  after  the  page  was  completed,  it  was  written  cross- 
wise {transversim)  on  the  margiii,  \Cic.  A^t.  v.  1. 

In  writing  letters,  the  Romans  tftlways  put  their  own  name 
first,  and  then  that  of  the  person  to  whom  they  wiQtfrte^  Atiwn. 
Ep.  20.,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  StJO,  as  a  mark  of 
fiimiliarity  or  fondness,  Cic.  4*  PUn^  Martial,  xiv.  II.;  if  be 
was  invested  witli  an  office^  that  likewise  was  added,  but  ne 
epithets,  as  among  us,  unless  to  particular  friends,  whom  tbey 
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sometimes  called  Htmanissimi,  optima  dukissimi^  amnux  sme, 
&c«  Cic.  ^  Plin.  passim. 

Hiey  always  aQnexed  the  letter  S.  for  SALUTEM,  sc. 
dicitf  wishes  health,  as  the  Greek  x^P'"*  ^^  ^^  ^^^  >  ^  Ho* 
race,  Ep.  i.  8.  Hence  salutem  alicui  tnittere.  Plant*  Pseud. 
L  1*  39.  Oyid.  Her.  xvu  1.  xviii.  1,  Sec.,  muUami  yelplurimcm 
dicere^  adscriberei  dare,  impertiref  nuntiarey  referre^  &c*  as  we 
express  it,  to  send  complimenisy  &c.  Cic.  Fam.  xiv.  1«  Att. 
xvi.  3. 

They  used  anciently  to  begin  with  Si  vales,  bxkb  est, 
vel  GAUDEO,  EGO  VALBo,  Semc*  Ep.  i.  15.  Plin.  Ep.  i.  11.  Cic. 
Earn.  V.  9,  10.  xiv.  8.  11,  &c.  which  they  often  marked  with 
capital  letters,  Hirt.  B.  HUp.  26.  They  ended  with  Vale, 
Ovid.  Trist.  v.  IS.  SS.  Oura  ut  valsas;  sometimes  aye  or 
SALVE  to  a  near  relation,  with  this  addition,  hi  anime,  mi 
soAVisaiM B,  &c.  They  never  subscribed  their  name  as  we 
do^  but  sometimes  added  a  prayer  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
person  to  whom  tb^  wrote ;  .as,  Deos  oisecro  ut  te  eonserventy 
8aet  Tib.  21^  whkh  was  always  done  to  the  Emperors,  Die. 
Jvii.  11.,  and  called  Subscbiptio,  Suet,  Tib.  82.  Tbe  day 
of  the  month,  sometimes  the  hour,  was  annexed.  Suet. 
Aug.  50. 

Letters  were  sent  by  a  mesyenger,  commonly  *&  slavey  called 
TABELLARIUS,  Cfc,  for  the  Romans  had  no  esUblished 
pojst.  There  sometimes  was  an  inscription  on  the  outside  of 
the  letter,  sometimes  not,  PbUarck.  in  Dione.  When  Deci« 
mus  Brutus  was  besiegad  by  Antony  at  Mutina,  Hirtius  and 
Octavios  wrote  letter^n  thin  plates  of  lead,  which  they 
sent  to  him  by  means  oPKvers  {urinatores)^  and  so  received  hia 
answer,  IHob  xlvL  36.  FrmUin.  iii.  13.  /•  Appian  mentions 
letters  inscribed  on  leaden  bullets^  and  thrown  by  a  sling 
into  a  beaiq^  etty  or  camp,  Mitkrid.  p.  191.  See  Dio.  xl.  9. 
li.  10. 

Julius  Csssar,  when  he  wrote  to  any  one  what  he  wished 
16  keep  secret,  always  made  use  of  the  fourth  letter  after  that 
whidi  he  ou|^t  to  have  used;  as  d  for  a,  e  for  b,  fcc.  Suet. 
Jtkez.  56.  Dio.  xl.  11.  Augustus  used  the  letter  following, 
jDut  IL  3.,  as  B  for  A^  and  c  for  b  ;  Aht  a,  oa.  Suet  Aug.  88. 
Isidor.  L  24»  80  that  Aiose  only  could  understand  tbe  mean* 
ing,  wlio  were  instructed  in  their  method  of  writing,  Geli. 
xvii.  9. 

The  Romans  had  slaves  or  freed-men  who  wrote  their  let- 
ters, called  AB  EPI8T0LIS,  Suei.  Claud.  28.  (a  manu  vel  ama- 
NUBKSBs),  SuH.  Cees.  74*  -^tug*  ^7«  Vesp.  Tit.  \.  3.,  and  ac^ 
counts  (a  bationibus,  vel  ratiocinatores^  Cic.  Att  i.  12.  Suet. 
Claiid.  28.),  also  who  wrote  short<>hand,  (  Actuaeii,  Suet.  JtA. 
55.,  vd  NoTABii,  Semec.  Ep.  90.)  as  quickly  as  one  could 

speak ; 
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speak;  CurrcaU  verba  licety  tnanus  est  velocior  iUiSy  Martial. 
xiv.  208. ;  on  waxen  tables,  Auson.  Ep.  146.  17-  ManiL  !▼• 
195.,  sometimes  put  for  amanuenses^  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  5.  ix.  S6. ; 
who  transcribed  their  books  (Librarii),  Cic.  Att,  xiL  3. 
Liv.  xxxviii.  55.;  who  glued  them  (glutinatores,  Cic.  Att. 
iv.  4.,  vulgarly  called  Iwrorum  concinnaiores  vel  conq^ictoresj 
/3ij3Aio9n}yoi,  bookbinders);  polished  them  with  pumice-stone^ 
{pumice  poliebant  vel  lavigabant^  Ovid.  Trist.  i*.  1.  9.  iii.  1. 
13.),  anointed  them  with  the  juice  of  cedar  {cedro  iUinebant)^ 
to  preserve  them  from  moths  and  rottenness  {a  tineis  et  carie\ 
Ibid.  &  Plin.  xiii.  12.  Martial,  iii.  2.  v.  6.  viii.  61.;  hence 
carmina  cedro  Unendaj  worthy  of  immortality,  Horat.  Art. 
p.  332.;  so  Pers.  i.  42.  and.  marked  the  titles  or  indjex  with 
vermilion,  (Minium,  v.  cirmaharis^  Ovid.  ibid.  Plin.  xxxiii.  7*) 
purple  {coccus  vel  purpura).  Martial,  ib.,  red  earth,  or  red, 
ochre  {ndfrica) ;  (see  p.  205.) ;  who  took  care  of  their  Kbnury 
(a  bibliotheca),  Cic.  Fam.  xiii.  77* ;  assisted  them  in  their 
studies  (a  studiis.  Suet.  Cal.  28.) ;  read  to  them,  ( Anagnostje, 
sing.  -£5,  Cic.  Att.  i.  12.  Fam.  v.  9.  Nep.  Att.  14.^  Leciobes, 
Suet.  Aug.  T^.  P/m.  JBp.  viii.  1.)   .. 

The  freed-men,  who  acted  in  some  of  these  capacities  un- 
der the  Emperors,  often  acquired  great  wealth  and  power. 
Thus  Narcissus,  the  secretary  {ab  epistolisj  vel  secreHs)  of 
Claudius,  and  Pallas^  the  comptroller  of  the  household  {a 
rationibus).  Suet.  Claud.  28.  So  the  master  of  requests  {a 
UbeUis\  Suet.  Dom.  14.  T\icit.  Ann.  xv.  35.  xvi.  8. 

The  place  whei'e  paper  was  made  was  called  OFFICINA 
ckartaria^  Plin,  xviii.  10. ;  where  it  jns  sold,  TABERNA ; 
and  so  Officina  akmorum,  Cic.  Jnn.  vii.  4.  CvcaiOPUM; 
work-houses,  Horat. .  i.  4.  8.  Sapientije,  Cic.  I^egg.  i.  13. 
omnium  artivm^  eloquentia  vel  dicendi,  schools,  Id*  Orai.  13. 
Fin.  V.  3.  But  officinaS;  tabema  are  sometimes  confounded, 
P/in.  X.  43.  s.  60. 

A  warehouse  for  paper,  or  books,  or  any  merchandise, 
Apotheca  ;  a  bookseller's  shop,  Tabebna  librabia,  Cic.  PUL 
ii.  9.,  or  simply  Librarian  Gell.  v.  4.  Librabium,  a  chest  for 
holding  books,  Cic.  Mill.  12. 

The  street,  in  Rome,  where  booksellers  {fribliopoUe)  chiifly 
lived,  was  called  Aroiletus,  Mart.  i.  4.  or  that  part  of  the 
Forum  or  street  called  Janus  ;  where  was  a  temple  or  statue 
of  the  god  Vertumnus,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  20.  h 


LIBRARIES. 

A    GREAT  number  of  books,  or  the  place  where  they  were 
^   k^t,  wa$  caUed  BIBLIOTHEGA,  a  Kbrwy,  -RlAw; 
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•  The  first  fiunous  library  was  collected  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  B.  C.  284.,  contaimog 
700,000  volumes,  GelL  vi,  )  J, ;  the  next  by  Attains,  or 
Eumenes,  King  of  Pergarous,  Plin*  xiii.  12. 

Adjoining  to  the  Alexandrian  library  was  a  building  called 
MUSEUJVl,  (i,  e.  domtcilium^  sprctA  ve\  ternplum  musis  dicahim)j 
Plin.  Ep.  i.  9.,  for  the  accommodation  of  a  coll^  or  society 
(o-uvoSo;)  of  learned  men,  who  were  supported  there  at  the 
public  expence,  with  a  covered  walk  and  seats  (exedra),  where 
they  might  dispute,  Strab.  17*  An  additional  museum  was 
built  there  by  Claudius,  Suet.  Claud.  42.  Museum  is  used  by 
us  for  a  repository  of  learned  curiositiesy  as  it  seems  to  be  by 
Pliny,  xxvii.  2.  s.  6. 

A  great  part  of  the  Alexandrian  library  was  burnt  by  the 
flames  of  Caesar's  fleet,  when  he  set  it  on  fire  to  save  himself, 
Plutarch,  in  Cces.  4*  P>io*  42.  38.,  but  neither  Caesar  himself 
nor  EUrtius  mention  this  circumstance.  It  was  again  restored 
by  Cleopatra,  who,  for  that  purpose^  received  from  Antony  • 
the  library  of  Pergamus,  then  consisting  of  200,000  volumes, 
Plutarck.  in  Anion.  It  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  Saracens, 
A.  642. 

The  first  public  library  at  Rome,  and  in  the  world  as  Pliny 
observes,  was  erected  by  Asinius  PoUio,  Plin.  vii.  SO.  xxxv.  2* 
in  the  Atrium  of  the  temple  of  Liberty,  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  1.  71. 
on  Mount  Aventine,  Mart.  xii.  S.  5« 

Augustus  founded  a  Greek  and  Latin  library  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine  hill.  Suet.  2^.  Dio.  liii.  1., 
and  another  in  name  of  his  sister  Octavia,  adjoining  to  the 
theatre  of  Marcellus,  Plutarch,  in  Marcell.  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  L 

eo.  69. 

There  were  several  other  libraries  at  Rome ;  in  the  Capi* 
tol^  Suet.  Dom.  20.,  in  the  temple  of  Peace,  Gell.  xvi.  8.,  in 
the  house  of  Tiberius,  Gell.  xiii.  18,  8cc.  But  the  chief  was 
t;he  Ulpian  library,  instituted  by  Trajan,  Gell.  xi.  17.  which 
Diodesian  annexed  as  an  ornament  to  his  Themue^  Vopisc«  in 
Prob.  2. 

Many  private  persons  had  good  libraries,  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  28. 
Of  Fr.  iiL  4.  Att.  iv.  10.  Plutarch,  in  Lucull.  Senec.  de  Tranq. 
9.  Horat.  Od.  i.  29.  13.,  particularly  in  their  country  villas, 
Cic.  Fin.  iii.  2.  Martial,  vii.  16.  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17- 

Libraries  were  adorned  with  statues  and  pictures,  Suei. 

Tib.  70.  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  7«  iv.  28.,  particularly  of  ingenious  and 

learned  men,  Plin.  xxxv.  2.  Juvenal,  ii.  7.,  the  wsdls  and  roof 

with  glasses,  Boeth.  Consd.  Plin.  xxxvi.  25.   Senec.  Ep.  66. 

SItaim  Silv.  i.  5.  42.     The  books  were  put  in  presses  or  cases 

(Armaria  vel  caps£)  along  the  walls,  which  were  sometimes 

numberedy  Vopise.  Tac.  8.,  called  also  Foruu,  ^4iu^*  ^^^  ^I* 

Jtwenak 
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Juvenal.  iii«  219b)  LoculamentA)  Senec.  Tranq*  9»  Nioi, 
Martial,  i.  1 1 8.,  but  these  are  supposed  by  some  to  denote  the 
lesser  divisions  of  the  cases. 

The  keeper  of  a  library  was  called  a  Bibliotheca  ;  BiUio' 
tkecarim  is  used  only  by  later  writers. 


HOUSES  OF  THE  ROMANS. 


^HE  houses  of  the  Romans  are  supposed  at  first  to  have 
^  been  nothing  else  but  cottages  {cas^e^  vel  tuguria\  thatched 
with  straw,  Ooid.  Amor.  ii.  9.  I8.9  hence  CULMEN,  the  roof 
of  a  house  {quod  cultnis  Ugebaiur\  Serv.  in  Virg.  Ed.  i.  6. 
^n.  viii.  654. 

.  After  the  city  was  burnt  by  the  Gauls,  it  was  rebuilt  in  a 
more  solid  and  commodious  manner  ;  but  the  haste  ia  build- 
ing prevented  attention  to  the  regularity  of  the  streets,  liv. 
y.  55.  Diodor.  xiv.  116. 

The  houses  were  reared  eveiy  where  without  distinctian 
{mdld  distinctione  passim  erecUe\  Tacit  Ann.  xy.  43*,  or  regard 
to  property  {omisso  sui  alienique  dtscrimine^  adeo  id  forma  urbis 
esset  occitpake  magis^  quam  dtvisa  similis)^  where  eveiy  one 
built  in  what  part  he  ehose,  Liv.  ib.^  and  till  the  war  with 
l^yrrbus,  the  houses  were  covered  only  with  shingles,  or  ihm 
boards  (SCANDULJE,  vel  scinduke,  i.  e.  tabeilaj  in  paroas 
Uaninas  scissa)y  Piin.  xvi.  10.  s.  15. 

It  was  in  die  time  of  Augustus  that  Rome  was  first 
adorned  with  magnificent  buildings;  hence  that  Eknpevor 
used  to  boast,  that  he  had  found  it  of  brick,  but  should 
leave  it  of  marble ;  Marmoream  se  relinquere^  quam  laterMam 
aeeepissetj  Suet  Aug.  29.  The  streets,  however^  still  were 
narrow  and  irregular,  Suet.  Ner.  38.  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  38.,  and 
private  houses  not  only  incommodious,  but  even  dangerous, 
from  thdr  height,  and  being  mostly  built  of  wood,  JmenaL 
iiL  193,  &c.  Sealis  habito  tribus^  $ed  altiSf  three  stories  high, 
Martial,  i.  118. 

In  the  time  of  Nero,  the  city  was  set  on  fire,  and  more  than 
two^thirds  of  it  burnt  to  the  ground. '  Of  fourteen  wards  (re- 
gioHes)  into  which  Rome  was  divided,  only  four  Yeraained 
entire^  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  40.  Nero  himself  ^as  thought  to  have 
been  the  author  of  this  conflagration.  He  beheld  it  firom  the 
tower  of  Maecenas,  and  delighted,  as  he  said,  with  the  beauty 
o^  the  fiame^  played  the  Taking  qf  Troy^  drest  like  an  acCoiv 
Sfuet.  38.  Tatit.  Ann.  xv.  39,  40.  44. 

Tlie  city  was  rebuilt  with  greater  regularity  and  splendour. 
The  streets  were  made  straight  and  broader;  the  aMas  of 
the  booses  we#^  measured  out,  and  their  height  restmisd  to 

13  70  feet, 
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70  Feetj^  as  'ubd»r  .  Atigustas,  S^ab.  v.  p.  1 62.  £ach  bouse 
had  a  portico  be6)re  it,  fronting  the  street,  and  did  not  gooi-* 
municate  with  any  other  by  a  common  wall,  as  formerly.  It 
behoved  a  certain  part  of  every  house  to  be  built  of  Gabiau 
or  Alban  stone,  which  was  proof  against  fire  (tgmlms  imp0rvius\ 
Tach.  Ann.  xy.  53. 

These  regulations  w^re  subservient  to  ornament  as  well  as 
utility.  Some,  however,  thought  that  the  former  narrowness 
of  the  streets,  and  height  of  the  houses,'  were  more  conducive 
Co  health,  as  preventing  by  their  shade  the  .excessive  heat. 
Ibid. 

Buildings  in  which  several  families  lived,  were  caUed 
INSULJE :  houses  in  which  one  family  lived  DOMU^  vel 
iEoES  PRIVATJ&,  Stiet.  Ner,  xvL  SB.  44.  Tacit.  Ann.  vL  45.  xv. 
41.     See  p.  49. 

We  know  little  of  the  form  either  of  the  outside  or  inside 
of  Roman  houses,  as  no  models  of  them  remain.  The  small 
bouses  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  bear  little  or  no  re* 
semblance  to  the  houses  of  opulent  Roman  citiaens. 

The  principal  parts  were^  ^ 

1.,  VESTIBULUM,  which  was  not  properly  a  part  of  the 
lioUle,  but  an  ^mpty  space  before  the  gate,  through  which 
there  was  an  access  to  it,  Gell.  xvi.  5.  Cid  Ckecin.  12.  PUitU^ 
Most.  iiL  ISO. 

The  vestibule  of  the  golden  palao^  (aurea  domus)  of 
Nero  was  so  large  that  it  contained  three  porticoes,  a  mile  long 
^eacfa,  and  a  pond  like  a  sea,  surrounded  with  buildings  like 
a  cir^,  Suit  Her.  .W.  Here  was  also  a  colossus  of  htBisei^ 
or  statue  of  enormous  magnitude,  120  teet  h^)«  .  Se^ 
p.  319. 

2.  JANUA,  o$iium  ve\Jbres9  the  gate  (Pobta  vmrorum 
«f  cMstrontm  ,•  Janua  jmrietis  et  domertm)j  made  of  various 
kinds  of  wood,  cedar,  or  cypress,.  Virg.  G.  ii.  442«,  elm, 
oak^  &€•,  Chid.  Met.  iv.  487.  Amor.  i\.  1.25.,  sometimes  of 
iron,  PUnd.  Pen.  iv.  4.  21.,  or  brass,  PUn.  xxxiv.  3.,  and 
especially  In  temples,  of  ivory  and  gold,;Cfc.  Verr.  iv.  5S.  PUn. 
viii.  iO» 

The  gate  was  commonly  raised  above  the  ground,  so  that 
they  had  to  ascend  to  it  by  steps,  Virg.  Mn.  ii*  492.  Sen. 
Ep.  84. 

The  pillars  tit  the  sides  of  the  mtes,  projecting  a  little 
without  the  wall,  i^ere  called  ANTiE,  and  the  ornaments 
aflixed  to  them,  wrought  in  wood  or  stone,  AmtspaOm£kt/S» 
Festus. 

When  the  gate  was  opened  among  the  Romans,  vlhe 
folds  *  ( VALV A,  fuod  inius  revolvantur)  bent  inwards,  unless 
it  was  granted  to  auy  one  by  a  special  law,  to  open  bis 

I  I  door 
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door  outward;  as  to  P.  Valerius  PdpUcola,  aod  bia  bn>th«f, 
who  had  twice  conquered  the  Sabtnes  {vi  domds  eonm-for^s 
extra  aperirentur\  rlin.  xxxvi.  15«,  after  the  manner  c^  the 
Athenians,  whose  doors  opened  to  the  street  {in  pMiam)% 
and  when  any  one  went  out,  he  always  made  a  noise,  by 
striking  the  door  on  the  inside,  to  give  warning  to  those  without 
to  keep  at  a  distance.  Hence  Crepdit  foris,  Concrqndi  a 
Glyceric  ostium^  the  door  of  Glyceriura  hath  creaked,  i.  €•  is 
about  to  be  opened ;  Ter.  And*  iv.  1.  59.  IIec»  iv.  1  •  6*  IVauL 
Amph.  1.2.  34.  This  tite  Greeks  called  ^9f§i»  tvpwf;  and 
knocking  from  without,  xoimiVi  pulsare  vel  pultare. 

A  slave  watched  (servabat)  at  the  gate  as  porter  (JANI- 
TOR), Qoid.  Fast.  i.  138^  hence  called  OSTIARIUS,.fi7£K 
AB'jKVUAfNep.  Hoiu  12.  Claustritumusy'GA\.TLiL  10.,  usually 
in  chains  {catenatus\  Columel.  prsef.  10.  Ovid.  Am.  L  6.  1.25., 
which  when  emancipated,*  he  consecrated  to  the  LareSf  Herat. 
1.  5.  65.,  or  to  Saturn,  Mart*  iii.  29.,  arm^d  with  a  staff  or 
rod  {artmdo  vel  virga),  Senec  de  Const.  14.,  and  attended  by 
a  dog,  likewise  chained.  Suet.  Vit.  1(k  Senec,  de  Ira^  iii.  37- 
On  the  porter's  cell  was  sometimes  this  inscription.  Gave 
CANEH,  Petron.  29.    Plaut.  Most.  iii.  2.  162. 

Dogs  were  also  employed  to  guard  the  temples,  Cic»  Sext. 
jBosc  20.  Arnob^  vi.,  and  because  they  &iled  to  give  warning 
when  the  Gauls  attached  the  Capitol,  Uv.  v.  47«,  a  oertaui 
tuimber  of  them  were  annually  carried  throi^  the  city,  and 
then  impaled  on  a  cross,  Plin^  xxix.  4. 

Females  also  were  sometimes  set  to  watch 'the  door  (JaKi- 
TRicBS,)  usually  old  women,  Phtut^  Cure.  i.  \.  76.  TibtilLL 
7.  67.  .  Petron.  55. 

On  festivals,  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  or  the  like,  the  gates 
were  adorned  with  green  branches,  flowers,  and  lamps,  Jwx- 
nal.  ix.  85.  xii.  91.,  as  the  windows  of  the  Jews  at  Rome 
were  on  ^Sabbaths,  Senec.  95.  Pers.  v.  1 80.  Before  the  gate 
of  Augustus,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate^  were. set  up  branches 
of  laurel,  as  being  the  perpetual  conqueror  of  hia  aaemiei^ 
Otnd.  Trist.  iii.  J.  39.  PUfu  xv.  30.  s.  39*;  hence  Laurbat£ 
F0RE6,  Senec.  ad'  Polyh.  35.,  Laurioeri  Penates,  MurtiaL 
Viii.  1.  So  a  crown  of  oak  was  suspended  t>n  the  topoFhis 
house  as  being  the  pres^rer  of  his  citizens,  Plhu  uSiu  3., 
which  honour  Tiberius  refused,  Suet.  26.  The  laurel  Inranch^ 
«eem  to  have  been. set  up  on  each  side  of  the  gate^  in  the 
vestibule;  and  the  civic  crown  to  have  been  suspended  from 
dxyve  between  them :  hence .  Ovid  says  of  the  laurdy  aie- 
diamque  tuebere  quercum^  Met.  i.  563. 

•  The  door,  when  shut,  was  secured  by  bars  {obkeSf  daustra^ 
repofpdaf  vectes),  iron  bolts  (pessuU),  cbains^.  JioE?.  iii.  jMM<^ 
locks  (ser^^  and  ke;^  (fiiaves)'.  Hence,  o&icre  pesstdum^fimhiSf 

.  .  to 
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to  bolt tlid  AbOT,  'TiK  'HenaL  ih  3. 37.9  occiudm  os&WL'pessuliSf 
with  two  boltS)  one  Mow^  and  another  above,  Platd.  Auk 
i/?.  25.,  undnum  intmiHere^  to  fix  the  bolt  with  a  hook;  ofr- 
"serarefareSi  vel  osMim,  to  lock  the  door^  Ter.  Bun.  i>.  6.r^5.| 
seram  potiere,  Juvena).  vi»  34.^  apposiidjanuajidta  terd^  lock'd, 
Ovid.  Art.  A.  ii.  244.^  reserare,  to  iopen,  t6  unlock,  Ovid. 
Met.  X.  384.,  excuiere  poste  stram^  Am.  i.  6.  24<,  8cc.»  It  ap^ 
j^ears,  that  the  locks  6(  the  ancients  were  not  fixed  to  the 
pannels  {impages)  of  the  doors  with  nub  like  ours»  but  -were 
taken  oiF  when  the  door  was  opened,  as  our  padlocks :  Hence 
ttJMeat  taeiid  lapsa  catena  $erd,  Propert.  iv.  12*  2^. 
'  Knockers  (fnarculi  v.nudleiy  were  fixed  to  the  doors,  or  bells 
{tintinnabula)  hung  up,  as-  among  us,  Suet.  Aug.  91.  Seme, 
de  Iritif  iii.  35*  Dio.  lir.,4. 

'  The  porter  usually  (iskcd  those  who  knocked  at  the  gate, 
who'  they  were,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  31.  He  admitted  or  excluded 
'such  as  his  master  directed,  Suet.  Oth.  3.  Senec.  Ep.  47. 
•Sometimes  he  was  ordered  to  deny  his  master's  being,  at 
-home,  Cic.  Orat*  iL  68.  MartiaL  ii.  5.  v.  23.  Odd.  Art.  Anu 
«.  5*2K 

Besides  the  janitor^  the  emperors  and  great  men  had  persons 
-who  watehed  or  kept  guard  in  the  vestibule  (ExcvBiMvel 
cuBTonrA),'  Taeit.  Ann.  xv«  52.,  to  whick  Virgil  alludes^  ^iSSpi* 
ti.  555.  574?: 

*  A  door  in  the  bs|ck  part  of  the  blouse  was  called  POSTIr 
CUM,  vel  posticam  ostium^  Plant  Stich  iii.  1.  40.  Hovat*.  Ep. 
•L  5«  31.,  or  PsEUDOTUYRUM,  y.  "Wi^  CSc«  Verr.  ii.  20.  Bed. 
in  Senaf.  6.,  that  in  the  fore-part,  ANiicuK,  Fe8tus4 

S.  The  Janua^  or  principal  gate,  was  the  entrance  to  the 
ATRIUM,,  or.  AULA,  the  court  or  hall,  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  large  oblong  square,  surrounded  with,  covered  or 
arclied  galleries  {particus  teethe  vel  laqwgatai)^  Auson«  EdylL 
as.  49; 

Thr6e  sides  of  the  Atrium  were  supp6rted  on  pillars,  in 
later  times,  of  marble,  Plin.  xvii.  1«  — xxxvi.  2,  3;    - 

The  side  opposite  to  the  gate  was  called  TABLINUM; 
JBOtA  the  other  two  sides,  AL^  Vitruv.  vi*  4. 

The  tablinum  vfBs  filled  with  books,  and  the.  records  of 
•what  any  one  had  done  in  his  nuigistraey^  Plin.  xzx^*  2* 

In  the  atrium^  the  nuptial  couch  was  erected*  .  See  p»  4ft2. 
The  mistress  of  the  family,  with  her  maidiservants^  wranght 
at'  spinning  and  weaving,  Cic*  MiU  5.    Nep.  Preef.    (In  imeiio 

mdium^  i.  e.  in  atrio,  Uv.  i.  57.) 

«  •  . 

•  The  ancient  Romans  used  every  method  ta  encourage  do- 
■MMic  iodtistry  in  itomen.  Spinning  and  weaving  oonstitoted 
llieir  chief 'employment. 

.      .  1 1  2  To 
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To  this  the  rhea  of  marriage  directed  thrir  attiBBtiiiD.  1^ 
p.  4S0.  Hence  the  frequent  allusioDS  to  it  in  the  poeU^ 
Virg.  JSn.  yiii.  408.  ix.  488.,  and  the  atrium  fleemfi  to  ban 
been  the  place  appropriated  for  their  working  {ea  vHere  mart 
in  airio  tdm  texebantur^  Ascon.  in  Cic  pro  Mil.  5.),  that  their 
indastry  might  be  conspicuous:  Hence  the  qualities  of  a  good 
wife  (marigtriff  uxoris):  prMtas,  Jbrmd  Jides,  Jima  puduMtf 
lanifkteque  maimr,  Auson.  Parent  iii.  S.  xvi.  3.  Bat  in  after- 
iimesy  women  of  rank  and  fortune  became  so  luxurioas  and 
indolent,  that  thej  thought  this  attention  below  them.  Nunc 
pleraque  sic  luxu  et  inerftd  de/bttmij  vt  ne  lanificii  qtddem  ^vran 
mscipere  d^nenttar^  CoIumeL  xii.  prooem.  9.  On  this  accoant, 
slaves  only  were  empfoyed  in  spinning  and  wearing  (Teztobis 
et  TEXTBicES,  lanifici,  et  -<r),  and  a  particular  place  appropriated 
to  them,  wl^e  they  wrought  (TEXTRiNik,  vel  -um).  Tim 
Vdrres  appointed  in  Sicily,  Vic.  Verr.  iv.  26. 

The  principal  manufiictnre  was  of  wool ;  for  although  tliere 
were  those  who  made  linen,  liktsones,  Ptaut,  AuL  m.  5.  88. 
Sero*  in  .Mt.  vii.  14.,  and  a  robe  of  linen  {ve$Hs  linka)  seeutf 
to  have  been  highly  valued,  Cic.  Van.  v.  56.,  yet  it  was  not 
mudi  worn. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  woollen  manufacture  are  de- 
scribed by  Ovid,  Mtt.  vi.  5S. ;  dressuig  the  wool ;  pidking  or 
teasing,  combing,  and  carding  it  {J/inam  carpere^  pediret  ▼• 
pattnaTJe^  camUnare^  &c.};  spinning  (it€re,  poet,  unoere^  ?el(ra- 
here)  with  a  distaff  (dolus)  and  spindle  (Iruaus),  windiog  or 
forming  the  thread  into  clews  (glomeiwre) ;  dyeing  (Ungtrt^ 
Jusare^juoo  medicare^ 

The  wool  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  put  up  in  naiDd 
boUa  (ghmerari  in  orbes)  before  it  was  spun,  OM.  iUi»  1^* 
Jf^mt.  Ep.  i.  13,  14* 

Wool,  when  new  cot  {recens  Umsa)  with  its  natural  flwia- 
ture,  was  called  SUCCIDA  {a  succo^  Varr.)^  so  fmdier  sutiukf 
plump,  Plant.  Mil.  iii.  1.  IW*  It  used  to  be  aaoinledwilh 
wine"  or  oil,  or  swine's  grease,  to  prepare  it  for  being  dyed, 
\JuoenaL  v.  24.    Plin.  viii.  48.    xxix.  2.    Varr.  It.  IL  ii.  H* 

The  loom  {nunMna  in  qua  tela  iemtm%  or  at  least  that  psrt 
to  which  the  web  was  trad,  was  called  JUGUM,  a  cylinder 
or  round  beam  across  two  other  beams,  in  this  form,  n,  i«- 
sembiing  ihejugum  ignominiontm^  under  which  vadqoiibed 
•encBflies  were  made  tapass,  Eestm.  Lia.  iii.  28. 

The  threads  or  thrums  which  tied  the  web  to  the /q^ 
were  called  LICIA;  the  tlireads  extended  longwiis^  sod 
alternately  raised  and  depressed,  STAMEN,  the  warp  (^' 
<^nio\  bacauee  the  ancients  stood  when  tbey  wove^  ^i&H 
the  wrt)  perpendicularly  (iriience  jBadfoj^jsitf^r^i^ependsi^) 
percurrem  stamina  tela,  Ovid.  Met  i«.  2751]^  mai  '*i^'*4^ 
.  •  13  '  upi»«* 
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bp^ardg  (in  aUttudmemj  vel  sursum  versumj  Festut),  wfaich 
method  was  dropt,  except  by  the  linen  weavers  (Linteokes), 
and  in  weaving  the  Tunica  JRecUh  lb. 

The  threaos  inserted  into  the  warp  were  called  SUBTE- 
MEN,  the  woof  or  weft,  (quasi,  subteximenj  vel  svb$tan$en,) 
some  read  subtegmen^  but  improperly:  the  instmment  which 
s^arated  the  threads  of  the  warp,  ARUNDQ,  the  reed; 
which  inserted  the  woof  into  the  warp,  RADIUS,  the  shuttle? 
which  fixed  it  when  inserted,  PECTEN,  the  lay,  Ovid,  Met. 
vu  53.»  vd  Spatha,  Senec,  Ep.  9 1 .  When  the  web  was  woven 
upright,  a  thin  piece  of  wood,  like  a  sword,  seems  to  have 
been  used  for  this  purpose;  as  in  the  weaving  of  Arras,  of 
*  Turkey  carpetting,  &a,  in  which  alone,  the  upright  mode  of 
working  is  now  retained,  the  weft  is  driven  up  with  an  instru- 
ment somewhat  like  a  hand,  with  the  fingers  stretched  out, 
made  of  lead  or  iron.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  ancients 
made  use  of  the  reed  and  lay  iox  driving  up  the  weft  as  the 
modems  do.  The  principal  part  of  the  machinery  cif  a  loom, 
vulgarly  called  the  Caam  or  Hiddles^  composed  of  qfed  or 
hooked  threads,  through  which  the  warp  passes,  and  which,, 
bdng  alternately  raised  and  depressed  by  the  motion  of  the 
feet  on  the  Treadlesj  raises  or  depresses  the  warp,  and  makes 
the  sked  for  transmitting  the  shuttle  with  the  weft,  or  some- 
thing similar,  seems  also  to  have  been  called  LICIA ;  hence 
Licia  tela  addere^  to  prepare  the  web  for  weaving,  to  begin  to 
weave,  Virg.  G.  L  285. 

When  figures  were  to  be  woven  on  cloth,  several  threads 
of  the  warp  of  difierent  colours  were  alternately  raised  and 
depressed ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  woof  was  inserted :  If,  for 
instance,  three  rows  of  threads  {tria  licia)  of  different  colours 
were  raised  or  inserted  together,  the  cloth  was  called  TRILIX, 
wrought  with  a  triple  tissue  or  warp,  which  admitted  the  raising 
of  threads  of  any  particular  colour  or  quality  at  pleasure, 
Vii^.  JEn.  lii.  AST.  v.  259.  vii.  639.  So  bilix.  Id.  xii.  875. 
Hence  the  art  of  mixing  colours  or  gold  and  silver  in  cloth  r 
thus,  Fert  picturatas  auri  subtemine  vesteSf  figured  with  a  weft 
of  gold,  Virg.  JBn.  iiL  483.  The  warp  was  also  called  TRA- 
MA,  Senec.  Ep.  91.  Hence  Irama  Jtguree^  skin  uid  bones, 
like  a  thread-bare  coat.  Pert.  in.  7^*  >  but  Servius  makes  trama 
the  same  with  subtemen^  Virg.  ^n.  iii.  ^83. 

The  art  of  embroidering  cloth  with  needle  work  {acu  pif^ 
gere)  is  said  to  have  been  first  invented  by  the  Phrygians; 
whence  such  vests  were  called  Phrygionijb,  JPlin.  vin.  4S. 
s.  74.  —  the  interweaving  of  gold  {attrum  intexere\  by  King 
Attains;  whence  Vestes  Attalicje,  lb.  &  Propert.  iii.  18, 
19.  —  the  interweaving  of  difierent  colours  {eohre$  diversos 
pictune  intexere)  by  the  Babylonians;  hangings  and  fiumitnre 

II  a  of 
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of  which  kinds  of  cloth  for  a  dining-room  {Jtridliniaria  Bob^. 
Janica)  cost  Nero  sSS2y2Ql  :  13  :  4,  qtMdragies  sestertio ;  andi 
even  in  the  time  of  Cato  cost  80(>,000  sestertii^  Plin.  ibid.  — :. 
the  raising  of  several  threads  aC  once  {plurimis  Uciis  texere)  by 
the  people  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  which  .produced  a  clotn 
siniilar  to  the  Babylonian,  callra  Polymita  (ex  ira^of,  myltuh 
et  ftiTo^,  Jilwn\  lb,  &  MartiaU  xiv#  150.  I^ider.  xix.  22^ 
wrought,  as  weavers  say,  with  a  mam^leaxxd  caam  or  comh^ 
The  art  of  mixing  silver  in  cloth  {argetUum  inJUa  deducere^  et 
JHis  argenteis  vestimenta  contexere)  was  not  invented  till  onder 
the  Greek  emperors;  when  clothes  of  that  kind  of  stuff  came 
to  be  much  used  under  the  name  of  Vestihenta  Sy]imatima» 
Salmas.  ad  Vopisci  Auxelian.  46. 

From  the  operation  of  spinning  and  weaving,  FILUM,  a 
thread,  is  often  ^^put  for  a  style  or  manner  of  writings  Cic*  LaL 
7v  OraL  ii.  22.  iii.  26.  Fanu  ix.  12.  GelU  xx.  5.,  and  nucBBfi, 
or..DEDUCERE,  to  wHte  or  compose,  JuvenaL  vii.74.;  thus,. 
Tenui  deducta  poematajilo^  i«  e.  subtiliare  stUa  scrtpta^  Horat*  Ep«. 
ii..I.  225.  So  dsducttm,  dicere  carmen^  to  sing  a  pastoral  pocm^ 
written  in  a  simple  or  humble  style,  Virg^  EcL  vu  5.  *—  Ovid^ 
Trist.  i.  10.  18.  Ep.  xvii.  88.  P(ml.i.  5.  7*  13.;  also  texere, 
Cic.  Fam.  ix.  21»  Q..  Frah\  iii.  5.,  and  subtexere^  to  sjubjoin, 
TibM.vi.  1.211. 

.In  the  Atrium  anciently  the  family  used  to  sup,  Sero.  in 
Virg.  jEu,  i.  72G.  iii.  353.,  where  likewise  was  die  kitchen 
(Culina),  Ibid. 

In  the  Atrium^  the  nobility  placed  the^^  images  of  their  an- 
cestors, (see  p.  29.),  the  clients  used  to  wait  on  their  patrons, 
Horai*  lb.  i.  5.  31.  Juvenal,  vii.  71-»  and  received  the  ^jpor- 
ttda.     Seep.  417- 

The  Atrium  was  also,. adorned  with  pictures,  statues,  plate^ 
&c.  and  the  place  where  these  were  kept  was  called  PINA* 
THECA,  Plin.  xxxv.  2.    Petran.  29.  83. 

In  later  time^  the  atrium  seems  to  have  been  divided  into 
different  parts,  separated  from  one  another  by  hangings  or 
veils  {vela),  into  which  persons  were  admitted,  ac<k>rdin£to 
their  different  degrees  of  favour,  whence  they  were  ciSed 
amici  ADMISSI0NIS/^?7kr,  secunda,  vel  tertia;  which  dit? 
tinction  is  said  to  have  been  first  made  by  C  Gracchus  and 
Livius  Drusus,  Senec.  de  Benef.  vi.  83,  34.  Clan.  \.  10.  Hence 
those  who  admitted  persons  into  the  presence  of  the  emperor^ 
were  called  &  officio  admissiones.  Suet.  Vesp.  14.,  vel  ksr 
iCiSSipNALES,  Lamprid.  in  Alex.  4.,  and  the  chief  of  thein» 
Magj8t.£r  AOMissioNUM,  master  of  ceremonies,  Vopisc.  Ath 
reliau.  12.,  usually  freed-men,  who  used  ta  be  very  insokoC 
under  weak  or  wicked  prinpeis  Plin.  xxxHi.  3.^  and.  even  .ta 
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take  money,  for  admission,  Senec.  Cansi.  Sapient.  14.,  but  not 
so  under  good  princes,  PUn.  Paneg.  47. 

There  was  likewise  an  atrium  in  temples;  thus,  atrium 
Libertatis^Cicmi22.  Liv.xxT.?.  Tacit- Hist  i.  31.  Atrium 
pubUam  in  Qqntotia^  Liv.  xxiv.  10. 

In  the  hail  there  was  an  hearth  (FOCUS),  on  which  a  fire 
was  kept  always  bnming  near  the  gate,  under  the  charge  of 
the  janitor,  Chid.  Fast,  u  135.,  around  it  the  images  of  th^ 
Lares  wereplaotd;  whence  Lar  is  put  iotfocusy  ibid. 

The  ancients  had  not  chimnies  for  conveying  the  smoke 
throu^  the  walls  as  we  have;  hence  they  were  much  infested 
with  It,  Horatm  Sat.  i.  5.  Bl.  Vitruv.  vii.  3.,  hence  also  the 
images  in  the  hall  are  called  Fumosa,  Cic.  Pis.  I.  Juvenal. 
viiL  8.,  and  December  Fumosus,  Arom  the  use  of  fires  in  that 
month,  Martial,  v.  31.  5. 

They  burnt  wood,  Horat.  Od.  i.  9.  5.,  which  they  were  at 
great  pains  to  dry.  Id.  iii.  17.  14.,  and  anoint  with  the  lees  of 
oil  {amurca)i  to  prevent  smoke,  Fiin.  xv.  8.,  hence  called  ligna 
ACAPNA,  {ex  a  priv.  et  Kamog^  Jumus)^  Mart.  xiii.  15.  vel 
cocTA,  ne/umum  facient^  Ulpian*  de  Legg.  iii.  1.  53.  Catp  de 
R«  R*  c*  133. 

The  Romans  used  portable  furnaces  {camlni  partatHes^  for^ 
naceSf  vel  ciUa^focuU^  ignitabula  vel  esckara)  for  carrying  em- 
bers and  burning  coals  {pruna  vel  carbones  igniti)  to  warm  the 
.different  apartments  of  a  house,  Suet.  Tib.  74.  Fit.  8.,  which 
seem  to  have  been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Cat.  de 
Be  Rust.  18.  Colum.  xi.  1. 

In  the  time  of  Seneca,  a  method  was  contrived  of  conveying 
heat  firom  a  furnace  below,  by  means  of  tubes  or  canals 
aflSxed  to  the  walls  {per  tubos  parietibus  impressos\  which 
wanted  the  rooms  n^ore  equally,  Senec.  Ep.  90.  de  provide  4« 
4.  An  open  place  in  the  centre  of  the  hous^  where  the 
r^n*water  fell,  and  which  admitted  light  from  above,  was 
called  IMPLUVIUM,  or  Can^uviumy  Festus,  Varro  de  L.  L. 
iv.  33*  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Varr.  i.  23.  Liv.  xliii.  15.,  also  Cayj^ 
niUM,  or  Cavum  adium^  Varr.  ibid.  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17*9  com* 
monly  uncovered  {subdivale);  if  not,  from  its  arched  roof^ 
called  TsfiTUoo,  Varr.  ibid. 

Vitruviua  directs,  that  it  should  not  be  more  than  the  third, 
nor  lesa  than  the  fourth  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  Atrium, 
vL  4. 

• 

Tlie  slave  who  had  the  charge  of  the  Atrium^  and  what  it 
contained,  was  called  ATRIENSIS,  Petron.  25.  He  held 
the  first  rank  among  his  fellow-slaves,  Cic.  Top.  5,  PlauL 
Ann.  ii.  3.  80.,  and  exercised  authority  over  them,  Id.  ii.  4. 18. 

S.  The  sleeping  apartments  in  a  house  were  called  CU- 
BICUJLA  dormitaria  vel  noctuma,  noctis,  et  somnii  tot  there 
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Mr^ere  bI^o  cubicula  diurfutf  for  repoakig  in  the  day-time,  PUn* 
Ep.i.  3.  ii.  17.  v,6. 

Each  of  these  had  commonly  an  anti^hamber  adjoining 
(pRocoETUM,  vel  Procestrium\  Ibid. 

There  were  also  in  bed-chambers  plaoes  for  holding  booki^ 
inserted  in  the  walls  {armaria  parieti  inserta)^  Id.  ii.  17. 

Any  room  or  apartment  in  the  inner  part  of  the  home, 
under  lock  and  key,  as  we  say,  was  called  CONCLAVE, 
vel  -iuntj  Ter.  Heaut.  v.  J .  29.  (a  con  et  clavis,  quod  und  dsti 
clauditur,  Festus ;  Tel  quod  intra  eum  locum  loca  mdta  etixln-^ 
tula  clausa  sunt^  adhcerentia  triclinio,  Donat.  in  Ter.  Eqd. 
lii.  5.  35.),  put  also  for  the  Triclinium,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  2%» 
Oraf.  ii.  86.  €iuinctiU  ix.  2.  HoraU  Sat.  ii.  6.  113. 
'  Among  the  Greeks,  the  women  had  a  separate  apartmeot 
from  the  men,  called  GYN^CEUM  (yvVMxnMv),  Cic.  PUk 
ii.  37.     Ter.  Pkortn.  v.  5.  22. 

The  slaves  who  took  care  of  the  bed-chamber  were  ctlled 
CUBICULARII,  Cic.  Ait.  vi.  14.  Suet.  Tib.  21.,  or  Ccm- 
cuLARES,  Id.  Ner.  38.,  the  diief  of  them,  pRiEPOSiTUS  eu- 
BicULO,  vel  Dccuaio  Cubiculariorum,  Suet.  Dam.  16. 17' 
Tbey  were  usually  in  great  favour  with  their  -masten,  ami 
introduced  such  as  wanted  to  see  them,  Cic.  ibid.  For  the 
emperors  often  eave  audience  in  their  bed-chamber;  thtioon 
of  which  had  hangings  or  curtains  suspended  before  them 
{foribus  prcetenta  veUi)y  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  5.  Suet  CJ.  W. 
which  were  drawn  up  {leoabantur)  when  any  one  entered, 
Senec.Ep.  81. 

The  eating  apartments  were  Called  CcmattcneSf  QiBnaaiih 
vel  Triclinia.     See  p^  402. 

A  parlour  for  supping  or  sitting  in  was  called  DI^TA> 
Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17*  Suet.  CI.  10.;  sometimes  several  apartmaals 
joined  together  were  called  by  that  name^  or  ZETik,  J%ff« 
Ep.  11.17.  V.  6.;  and  a  small  apartment  or  akove,  wbleh 
might  be  joined  to  the  principal  apartment,  or  separated  ftcm 
it  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  curtains  and  windows,  ZOTHECA9 
vel  'Cula,  Ibid. 

Di£TA,  in  the  civil  law,  is  often  put  for  a  pleasure-bov^ 
in  a  garden:  So  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17- ;  and  by  CScero^  for&^» 
or  a  certain  mode  of  living,  for  the  cure  of  a  disease,  Att. 
iv.  3.  It  is  sometimes  confounded  with  cubiculum^  Wn*  ^ 
vi.  16. 

An  apartment  for  basking  in  the  sun  was  called  SOLAHI- 
UM,  Plant.  Mil.  ii.  4.-  25.  Suet.  CU  10.,  which  Nero  appottted 
to  be  made  cii  the  pottico  before  the  house,  Ji.  Ner.  l^*i  ^ 

'HELIOCilAHNUS,  Plin.  lb. 

'    The  apartments  of  a  house  were  variously  constmcted  «fld 
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arranged  at  different  times,  and  according  to  the  diSereiit 
ta«te  of  individuals. 

The  Roman  houses  were  covered  with  tiles  {teguke)  of  a 
.considerable  breadth;  hence  bricks  and  tiW  are  mentioned  in 
Vitruvius  and  ancient  monuments  two  feet  broad  (bipedales); 
and  a  garret  {canaculum)  covered  by  one  tile,  Suet.  Gramm, 
1 1.  When  war  was  declared  against  Antony,  the  senators 
were  taxed  at  4  dbloU^  or  10  ctsses  for  every  tile  on  their 
houses,  whether  their  own  property  or  hired,  Dio.  xlvi.  31. 
In  Nonius  Marcellus  we  read,  In  singulas  tegulas  imposiik 
sexcentis  sexcaUiet  confici  posse^  c.  iv.  93.  But  here  s^aeentis 
is  supposed  to  be  by  mistake  for  sex  nummisy  or  singulas  tegtdas 
to  be  put  for  singula  tecta,  each  roof. 

.  The  roofs  {tecta)  of  the  Boman  houses  seem  to  have  been 
generally  of  an  angular  form,  like  ours,  the  top  or  highest 
part  of  which  was  called  FASTIGIUM,  Feshts,  Firg.  JEn. 
i.  442.  ii.  458.  7^8.,  hence  operi  Jastigium  ingHmere^  to  finish, 
Cic*  Q^iii*  7.,  put  also  for  the  whole  roof,  Cick  Or<U»  iii.  46. 
QfiFr.  iii.  1.  4.,  but  particularly  for  a  certain  part  on  the  top 
of  the  front  of  temples,  where  inscriptions  were  made,  Plin, 
JPaneg.  54.,  and  statues  erected,  Plin,  xxxv.  12.  s.  45.  xxxvi.  5. 
Hence  it  was  decreed  \v  the  Senate,  that  Julius  Caesar  miffht 
add  a  Fastigiwn  to  the  front  of  his  house^  and  adorn  it  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  temple,  Flor.  iv.  2.  C/c.  PAiL  ii.  43., 
which,  the  night  before  he  was  slain,  his  wife  Calpurliia 
dreamt  had  fallen  down,  Suei.  JuL  SI.  PlutarcJu  in  Cos.  p.  738. 

From  the  sloping  of  the  sides  of  the  roof  of  a  house.  Fas- 

Tiaiujf  is  put  for  any  declivity ;  hence  Cloaca  fastigio  ducUe^ 

sloping,  Liv.  i.  38.     So  Ges,  B,  C.  i.  45.  ii.  24.     Fastioatus, 

bending  or  sloping,   Cas.  B.  6.  ii.  8.,  and  from  its  proper 

signification,  viz.  the  summit  or  top^  it  is  put  for  dignity  or 

rank ;  thus,  Curatio  aliior  Jastigio  suo^  a  charge  superior  to 

his  rank,  Liv.ii.  27. ;  Pari  Jastigio  stetit,  with  equal  dignity, 

Nep,xxy*  14.;  In  consular e  Jastigium  praoectuSy  to  the  honour 

of  consul,   Veli,  ii.  69.,  or  for  any  head  of  discourse ;  Summa 

.sequar  fastigia  rerum,  I  will  recount  the  chief  circumstances, 

.  Virg*  JEn.  i.  346. ;  also  for  depth,  as  altitudOy  Serv.  in  Virg. 

G*  it  288.     The  centre  of  the  inner  part  of  a  round  roof  of 

a  temple,   where  the  beams  joined,  was  called  THOLUS, 

Serv,  in  Firg,  JEn.  ix.  408.      Chid.  Fast.  vi.  296.,  the  front 

of  which,  or  the  space  above  the  door,   was  also    called 

Fastigium,    Firg.  ibid.      But  any  round   roof  was  called 

Tholus^  Martial,  ii.  59.     Vitruo.  L  7*  5.,  as  that  of  Vesta, 

resembling  the  concave  hemisphere  of  the  sky,  Ooid.FB8t. 

vi.  282. 296.       Whence  Dio  says,    that    the   Pantheon    of 

Agrippa  had  its  name,  because,  from  the  roundness  of  its 

figure  (doXocfSf^  h\  it  xesembled  heaven,  the  abode  of  the 

gods, 
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Sidsy  liiL  2j.  From  the  T^obis  offerings  consecrated  to 
e  aodsj  as  spoils  taken  in  war,  &c.,  used  to  be  suspended, 
or  &ed  to  the  Fastigiumy  Virg.  ib.,  and  on  the  top  of  the 
TMniSf  on  theoutside,  statues  were  sometimes  placed,  Mart 
i.  71. 10. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  only  c^nings  {Jbramina)  in  the 
waDs  to  admit  the  light,  FENESTR^  windows  (bm 
f«iy»,  ostendoi  hence  oculi  e^aures  sunt  quasi  fenestra  OrMn^ 
Cic  Tusc.  I.  20.)9  covered  with  two  folding  leaves  (p^cret 
•valvie)j  of  wood,  Ovid.  Pant.  iii.  5«  Amor.  i.  5.  3.,  and  sone- 
times  a  curtain,  JiwenaL  ix.  105.,  hence  said  to  be  joined, 
when  shut,  HoraL  Od.  i.  25.,  Cubkuhan  ne  diem  quidem  sextitf 
nisi  apertis  JenestriSf  Plin.  iLl7*  ix.36.,  sometimes  coTered 
with  a  net  (fenestra  retiocIatjs  ne  qmd  animal  mak/kum 
introire  queat^  Varr.  R«  R.  iii.  7.),  occasionally  shaded  by  oir- 
tains  (oUuctis  velts)^  Plin.  £p.  vii.  21. 

Under  the  first  emperors,  windows  were  contrived  of  a 
eertoin  transparent  stone,  called  LAPIS  SP£CULARIS» 
found  first  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  in  Cyprus,  Cappadod% 
Sicily,  and  Africa,  which  might  be  split  into  thin  leaves  {fa- 
diiur  in  quandibet  tenues  crustas\  like  slate,  bat  not  above  five 
feet  long  each,  Senec.  Ep.  90.  Plin.  xxxvi.  22.  s.  45.  Wiiat 
this  stone  was,  is  uncertain. 

Windows,  however,  of  that  kind  (SPECULARIA),  wert 
used  only  in  the  principal  apartments  of  great  houses,  Sene^* 
Ep.  86.  Nat.  Q..  iv.  13.,  in  gardens,  Plin.  xv.  16.  xix.3. 
Martial,  viii.  14.,  called  Perspicua  oemma,  lb.  68.,  in  por- 
ticoes, Plin.Ep.iu  17o  in  sedans  {lectica)j  Juvenal,  iv.  21^ 
or  the  like. 

Paper,  linen  cloth,  and  horn,  seem  likewise  to  have  been 
used  for  windows;  hence  corkeum  specular,  Tertidlian.di 
Anim.  53. 

The  Romans  did  not  use  glass  for  windows,  althou^  thef 
used  it  for  other  purposes,  particularly  for  mirrors  {speciit^)f 
nor  is  it  yet  universally  used  in  Italy,  on  account  of  the  tot. 
CUass  was  first  invented  in  Phoenicia  accidentally,  by  mariners 
burning  nitre  on  the  sand  of  the'sea^shore,  PUn.  xxxvl  2S. 
s.  65. 

Glass  windows  {vUrea  spectdaria)  are  not  mentioned  tw 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  by  Htero^/mus  (S^ 
Jeromey)  odEssech.  xl.  16.,  first  used  in  England,  A.  11  77m 
fitvt  made  there,  1558.;  but  plate  glass  for  coaches  and  Im* 
inff^tasses  not  till  167^* 

l%e  Romans, .  in  later  times,  adorned  'the  pavements  w 
their  honses  with  small  pieces  {enssUe^  vd  -tf)  of  masbl^  ^ 
different  kinds,  and  different  colours,  curioudy  joised  tojg^ 

ther> 
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ther,  called  payimsnta  secttilia,  Suet.  Cas.  46.  (Xidoarptora, 
Varro^  vd.  emblemata  vebmiculata^  Gic»  Orat^  m.AfS,^ 
or  with  small  pebble^^  {calculi  vel  tesser^f  s.  *»&?),  dyed  in 
variDiis  colonrs;  hence  odled  Payiacenta  tsssellata,  Suet, 
ib*f  used  iikewise,  and  most  frequently,  in  ceilings,  Lucan.  x« 
114.,  in  after-times  cdMeA  opus  muahanj  \elmusivumj  Mosaic 
work,  probably  because  first  used  in  caves  or  grottoes  conse- 
crated to  Uie  muses  (musea),  Plin.xxxyi.  21.  s*42*  The  walls 
also  used  to.be  covered  with  crusts  of  marble^  Ii>*  £,  . 

Ceilings  were  often  adorned  with  ivory,  and  fretted  or 
formed  iiUo  raised  work  ^d  hollows  {laqueala  tecta,  Cic.  Leeg. 
ii.  1.  La^uearia yel .LACUNARIA,  from. locus  or  lacuna^  ma 
hollow  interstice  between  the  bauns,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEru.  !• 
726.)y  gilt  {aurea^  Ibid.  &  Horat.  Od.  ii.  18«,  inauraia^  Plin. 
xxxiii,  d.)» .  and  painted,.  Plin*  xxxv.  11.  s.  40.  Nero  mada 
the  ceiling  of  his  dining-room,  to  shift  and  exhibit  new  ap^ 
pearances,  as>  the  different  courses  or  dishes  were  removedy 
Sefiec,  Ep.  90.    SueU  Ner.  SI.         . 


VILLAS  AND  GARDENS  OF  THE  ROMANS.   •> 

• 
nn£iE  magnificence  of  the  Romans  was  chiefly  conspicuooa 
.  in  their  country  villas,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  13.  .  i 

VILLA  originally  denoted  a  farm-house  and  its  appurte* 
nances,  or  the  accommodations  requisite  for  a  husbandman 
{quasi  vella,  qmfructus  vehebant,  4*  unde  vehebant,  cvm  vtfyir 
derentuTj  Varr.  R.  R.  i.  2. 14.) ;  hence  the  overseer  of  a  &rm 
was  called  VILLICUS,  and  his  wife  (uxor  liberie  et  covh 
TUBERNALis  servt)  VILLICA.  But  when  luxury  waa  in? 
troduCed,  the  name  of  viUa  was  applied  to  a  number  of  build'*' 
ings  reared  for  accommodating  the  family  of  an  opulent 
Roman  citizen  in  the  country,  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  12. ;  .hence 
some  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  manner  of 
cities,  in  urbium  modum  exadificcUa^  Sallust  Cat.  12.  JEdi^ 
Jicia  privatOi  laxitatem  urbium  magnarum .  vifwefifia,  Senec 
Benef.  vtf .  1 0.     Ep.  90.     Horat.  Od.  ii.  1 5.  iii.  1 .  S3. 

A  villa  of  this  kind  was  divided,  into  three  parts,  URBAMAf 
RusTiCA,  and  Fructuaria.  The  first  contained  dining^ 
rooms,  parlours,  bed-K^hambers,  baths,  tennis-courts,  walk^ 
terraces  (^s/O^  &<^9  adapted  to  the  diiferent  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  villa  rustica  contained  accommodations  for  the 
various  tribes  of  slaves  and  workmen,  stables,  &C.,  and  the 
Fructuarioy  wine  and  oil-cellars,  corn-yards  {famUaetpaka^ 
ria)y  bams,  granaries,  storehouses,  repositories  for  preserving 
fruits  {apo9vthec{e)y  4^,,  Columel.  i*  6. 2,  &c. 

CatP 
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Cato  and  Varro  include  boih  tb«  last  parts  under  the  nom^ 
of  Villa  Rustica^  Cat.  de.  IL  It.  iii.  1.  Jx*  h  Farr.  x\\i.  C^ 
But  the  name  of  viUa  is  often  applied  to  the  first  alone^  with- 
out the  other  two,  and  called  by  VitruWus,  P8£UDO*ubbaka>; 
bj  others,  Prjbtorium,  Pallad.  1 .  8.    Suei.  Aug.  72.    CaL  37* 

TiU  8. 

In  every  viVla  there  commonly  was  a  tower ;  in  the  upper 
part  of  w£ich  was  a  supping-room  {iXBnatio\  where  the  ^eski^ 
while  reclining  at  table,  might  enjoy  at  the  same  tune  a 
pleasant  prospect,  P/m.  Ep.  ii.  17* 

Adjoining  to  the  Villa  rustica,^  were  places  bx  keepfaig 
h^ns,  Gallinarium:  geese^  Chjbnoboscium  ;  ducks  and  wiU 
fowl,  Nessotrophium;  birds,  omi/Aoff,  vel  Aviarium;  dormice^ 
Glirarium;  swine,  Suile,  sc.  itabuhmf  etharaf  hogsties; 
hares,  rabbits,  kc. ;  Lsporarium,  a  warren;  bees,  ApiARimi ; 
and  even  snafls.  Cochleare,  &c. 

There  was  a  larse  park,  of  fifty  acres  or  more  {wapcianf^ 
for  deer  and  wild  beasts,  Theriotrophium,  vel  yiTABiiTir, 
GelL  ii.  20.,  but  the  last  word  is  applied  also  to  a  fish-pond 
(Piscina),  JuoenaL  iv.  51.,  or  an  oyster-bed,  Plitu  ix.  54., 
or  any  place  where  live  animals  were  kept  for  pleasure  or 
profit:  Hence  in  vivaria  mittere^  i.  e.  lactare^  muneribus  ei  o^. 
seroantid  omni  alicujus  hereditatem  captarCf  to  court  one  for  Us 
money,  Horat.  Ep»  L  1.  79.  Ad  vivaria  cummtj  to  good  quar- 
ters, to  a  place  where  plenty  of  spoil  is  to  be  had,  JuoenaL 
lit.  308. 

The  Romans  were  uncommonly  fond  of  gardens,  (Hor- 
tvs  vel  oRTuis,  fdn  arbores  ei  olera  oriuntur,)  as  indeed  all  the 
ancients  wgre ;  hence  the  fabulous  gardens  and  golden  af^ 
pies  of  the  Hesperioes,  Virg.  JEiu  iv.  484.,  of  Adonis  and 
Alcinttus,  /&•  G.  ii.  87*  Ooid.  Am.  i.  10.  56,  Pont.  iv.  2. 10. 
SUxL  SylvA.  S.  81.,  the  hanging  gardens  {pensiles  horti)  of 
SemirXmis,  or  of  Cyrus  at  Babylon,  Plin.  xtx.  4.,  the  gardens 
of  Epicurus,  put  for  his  gymnasium^  or  school,  Hnd*  ei  Gc 
Ati.  xii.  23.     Fin.  v.  8. 

In  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  villa  is  not  mentioned,  but 
hortus  in  place  of  it,  Plin.  ibid^  The  husbandmen  called  a 
garden  altera  succidia,  a  second  dessert,  or  flitch  of  hacon, 
{pema^  petaso^  vel  lardunij)  which  was  always  ready  to  be  cot, 
Cic.  Sen.  16.,  or  a  sallad  (acetaria,  -orum,  facUia  concoquij 
nH  aneratura  sensum  cibol  Plin.  xix.  4.  s.  19.)  and  judged  there 
must  be  a  bad  housewife  (nequam  mater  Jamiliasj  for  this  was 
ber  charge)  in  that  house  where  the  garden  was  in  bad  order 
{indUigens  hortus^  i.  e.  indUigenter  ctdkis).  Even  in  the  chy, 
the  common  people  used  to  have  representations  of  gardens 
in  their  windows,  Plin.  ibid. 

In 
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In  ancient  times,  the  garden  was  chiefly  stored  with  fruit- 
trees  and  pot-herbs  {ex  horto  enimpUbei  macellum^  ib.)»  hence 
called  HoRTUS  PiNauis,  the  kitchen-garden,  Virg.  G.  iv.  1 1 8. 
Plin.  Ep»  ii/  1 7t9  and  noble  families  were  denominated  .  hot 
onlj  from  the  cultivation  of  certain  kinds  of  pulse  {Ugumina)^ 
Fabiif  Lenitdi,  Pisonesy  &c.,  but  also  of  lettuce^  Lactudnty 
Plin,  xix.  4.  s.  19.  3. 

But  in  after-times  the  diief  attention  was  paid  to  the  rear- 
ing of  shady  trees,  HoraU  OcL  ii.  14.  22.  et  ii.  15.  4.  Otfid. 
Ntuc.  29,  &C.,  aromatic  plants,  fiow«*s,  and  evergreens ;  as 
the  myrtUf  itj^  lattrel^  boaewoad^  &c«  Thc^e^  for  the  sake  of 
ornament,  were  twisted  and  cut  into  various  figures  by  slaves 
trained  for  that  purpose^  called  TOPIARII,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  19. 
who  were  said  Toj^iabiam,  sc»  ariem  facere,  Cic.  Q.  Pr.  ili. 
1,  2«,  vel  OPUS  TQPiARiuM,  PUn.  XV.  30. 

Gardens  were  adorned  with  the  most  beautiful  statues, 
Cic*  Donu  43.  Plin*  Ep*  viii.  18.  f.  Here  the  Romans,  when 
they  chose  it,  lived  in  retiremeat,  Cic.  Ait.  xii.  40.  Suet.  CL  5^. 
Tacit.  Asm.  xvi,  34.  and  entertained  their  friends,  Since. 
Ep.fi\.    MartAy.ei^ 

The  Romans  were  particularly  careful  to  have  their  gardens 
well  watered  (rigui  vel  irrigyi);  and  for  that  purpose, 
if  there  was  no  water  in  the  ground,  it  was  convey^  in 
pipes,  {inducebatur  per  canalesy  veljlstulas  aquarias,  Plin.  £p. 
V.  6.,  pertubo$  plwnbeost  vel  ligneos^  Plin.  xvi.  42.  s.  81.  vel 
Jktiles,  seu  testaceos.  Id,  xxxi.  6.  s.31.)  These  aqueducts 
(ducftis  aquanm)  were  sometimes  so  large^  that  they  went  by 
the  OMM  of  Nxu  and  Evrjpi,  Cic  Legg.  ii.  U 

The  gardens  at  Rome  most  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
<;]assicii9  were,  korti  CifiSARis,  HoraUSat.i.  9.  18.  5«^/.  83., 
LncuLLi,  Tadt*  Ann*,  xi.  1.  37- ;  Martiaxis,  iv.  <>4. ;  Nero- 
mn^  TacU.  Ann*  xiv.  3.  xv.  44.;  Pompeii,  Cic.  PhiU  iL  29.^ 
Sa^ustii,  v. -iani,  the  propertv  first  of  Sallust  the  historian, 
then  of  his  grand-nephew  and  adopted  son.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  30. ; 
afterwards  of  th^e  emi^rors.  Id.  xiii.  47*  Hist*  iii.  82. ;  Sene- 
ca, Id.  xiv.  52.  Juvenal,  x.  16.;  Tabquijrii  Soperbi,  the 
most  upcieot  in  the  citj^,  Liv.  i.  54.     Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  703,  &c. 

Adjoining  to  the  garden  were  beautiful  walks  {ctmbulaora 
vel  ''ii^net)^  shaded  with  trees,  and  a  place  for  exercise  (pake" 

«^«)>  Qa  l^M'  ii-  2^     Oell-  i-  2* 

Trees  were  often  reared  with  great  care  round  houses  in  the 
dly^  Horat.  Ep,  i.  10.  22.  TibulL  iii.  3.  15.,  and  statues 
placed  among  them,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  19. 
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AGRICULTURE  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

T^HE  ancient  Romans  were  so  devoted  to  agricalture,  tlmt 
their  most  illustrious  commanders  were  sometimes  called 
from  the  plough;  thus,  Cincinnatus,  Z/iv.  iii.  26.  Cic.Bcsc, 
Am.  18.  The  senators  commonly  resided  in  the  country, 
and  cultivated  the  ground  ivith  thefir  own  hands,  Ibid,  (see 
p*8.)  and  the  noblest  families  derived  their  simames  irora 
cultivating  particular  kinds  of  grain ;  «s  the  Fabit,  Pisohe^ 
Lentuli,  Uicero^es,  &c.  PUn.  xviii.  1.  To  be  a  good 
husbandman  was  accounted  the  highest  praise^  (Bonus  colo- 
nus,  vel  AaaicoLA,  was  equivalent  to  Via  iBoNUS,  Bridi  3. 
CatOj  R.  R.  Pr.  2.;  Locuples,  rich,  q.  locii  hoc  est,  agriple^ 
nus :  Pecuniosus,  B,pecorum  copia ;  so  Assinuus,  ab  asse  dando, 
Quinctil.  V.  10.  Ovid.  Fast.  v.'280^  Gell.  x.  5.  Festns)  r  and 
whoever  neglected  his  ground,  or  cultivated  it  improperly, 
was  liable  to  the  animadversion  of  the  censors,  Plin.  ibid. 

At  first  no  citizen  had  more  ground  than  bef  cotikl  cnftrrsle 
himself.  Romulus  allotted  to  each  only  two  aeres^  •  J^^irr. 
M.R.i.  10.  Plin.  xviii.  11.  called  HiBKEBiUM,  {qmii^eredm 
$equereniur)j  Id.,  and  Sons,  Feslus ;  or  cespesJbrimhtSj  Horat 
Od.ii.  15.  17*9  which   must  bave   been   cultivated   with  the 

?iade.  An  hundred  of  these  sm-tes  ot  heredia  was  called 
EMTUABiA,  ColumelL  1.  5. ;  hence  in  nuUam  sartem  bonanm 
fuUusj  ue.  partem  hereditatis^  to  no  share  of  his  grandfiitfier's 
fortune,  Idv.  i.  34.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  kii^s,  seven 
^es  were  granted  to  each  citizen, '  PUn.  xviii.  S.,  which  con- 
dnued  for  a  long  time  to  be  the  usual  portion  assigned  them 
in  the  division  of  conquered  lands,  Z/to.  v.  SO.  VaL  Max.  iv. 
3.  5.  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  Curius  Dentatua,  Fabricias, 
JEL^gulus,  &c.  had  no  more,  /i/.  iv.4.6,  7«  Cincinnatus  had 
only  four  acres  accorditog  to  Columello,  Prof.  &  i.  3.,  aoA 
iPliny,  xviii.  3. 

Those  whom  proprietors  employed  to  take  care  <if  those 
srounds  which  they  kept  in  their  own  hands,  were  caHed 
VILLICI,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  14.  Cic.  Verr.iiu  50.  j^.  xiv.  I7f 
and  were  usually  of  servile  condition.  Ibid. 

Those  who  cultivated  the  public  grounds  of  the  Rcmaft 
people,  and  paid  tithes  for  them,  w^e  4ilso  called  Aratorisi 
niiether  Rotnan  citksens^  or  native-  of  th^  provitfceS)  {prO" 
vindalesy)  and  their,  farms  ARATiONi^b,  Qic.V€rr.'V&,2XK%t* 
53.     PhU.  ii.  37. 

But  when  riches  increased,  and  the  estates  <^  individnab 
were  enlarged,  opulent  proprietors  let  part  of  their  grounds 
to  other  citizens,  who  paid  a  certain  rent  for  them,  as  our 
fanners  or  tenants,  and  were  properly  called  COLONS  Cic 

XI  CaoM. 
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Cacin.  tt2.  PUn.  Ep.x.24.  Colum.  i.  7-  CONDUCTOBES,. 
J%'ii*  J^.Tii»  30^  or  PARTI ARII,  because  usaally  they 
shared  the  produce  of  the  ground  with  the  pn^rietor,  CaiuSf 
L  2&*  §  S.Jr*  Locmti.  Plin.  Ep.  \x.  37.  It  appears  that  the 
Romans  generally  gave  leases  only  for  five  year^  {singuUs 
httiris  pradia  locassej )  Id. .  ix.  37. 

AGRICOL^  was  a  general  name^  including  not  only 
those  who  ploughed  the  ground^  (ARATORESi  igia  ierram 
aranif  vel  ipsi  sua,  manUf  vel  per  aliosj  Cic.  Verr.  v.  38.)  but 
also  those  who  reared  vines  {vinUores\  or  trees  {arhoratores\ 
and  shepherds  (pastares)* 

At  first,  the  stock  on  the  farm  seems  to  have  banged  to 
the  proprietor,  and  the  farmer,  received  a  certain  share  of  the 
prodflce  for  his  labour.  A  farmer  of  this  kind  was  called 
POLITOR  vel  PoUntar,  the  dresser  of  the  land,  or  Parti- 
ARius;  which  name  is  also  applied  to  a  shepherd,  or  to  anv 
coe  who  shared  with  another  the  fruits  of  his  industry.  Such 
farmers  are  only  mentioned  by  Cato,  who  calls  t^ose  who 
/armed  their  own  grounds,  Coloki.  So  Firg,  Eil.  ixJ  4.  But 
this,  word  is  commonly  used  in  the  same  general  sense  with 
'Ogricola :  Nan  dominus,  $ed  colanusy  Senec.  Ep.  88.  In  Colu- 
mella, colonus  means  the  same  with  the  farmer  or  tenant 
among  us,  who  was  always  of  a  free  condition^  and  distin- 
guished from  VILLICUS,  a  bailiff  or  overseer  of  a  farm^  a 
steward,  who  was  usually  a  slave  or  freed^lan,  Colum,  i.  7. 
Ulorai.  Ep>  i.  1 4.  Cic  Verr.  iil.  50.  So  shepherds,  Virg,  EcU 
L  28.41.  When  a  free-bom  citizen  was  employed  as  an 
overseer,  he  was  called  Procurator^  Cic*  Ccecitu  20.  AtL 
xiv.  1 7*  Orai.  i.  58.,  and  those  who  acted  under  him,  actores, 
PUn.  Ep.  iii.  19. 

The  persons  employed  in  rustic  work,  under  the  farmer  or 
bailiff,  were  either  slaves  or  hirelings;  in  later  times  chiefly 
•the  former,  and  many  of  them  chained.  See  P*  36.  Plin. 
xviii.  4.  MartidU  ix.  23.  Ovid.  Pant.  i.  6. 3 1.  The  younger 
Piinv  had  none  such,  Ep*  iii.  19. 

Tne  Romans  were  very  attentive  to  every  part  of  husbandry, 
at  appears  from  the  writers  on  that  subject,  Cato,  Varro, 
l^rgii,  Pliny,  Columella,  Palladnis,  &c. 

Soils  w^re  diiefly  of  sjx  kinds ;  fat  and  lean  (pingue  vel 
ma€rum)f  free  and  stiff  {sokdum  vel  spissuntf  rarum  vd  den^ 
5Ma),  wet  and  dry  {humidum  vel  siccum)^  which  were  adapted  to 
prodace  different  crops.  Col.  ii.  2. 

The  free  soil  was  most  proper  for  vines,  and  the  sti£f  for 
com,  Virg.  G.  iu  229. 

t  liie  qualities  ascribed  to  the  best  soil  are,  that  it  is  of  a 
bbflkisbiicdtour  .(^sfTd  nig^a  vdptdla,  Virg.  G.  ii.  20S.)9  ff^u- 
f^BOlis.wben  we^  lb.  ZAin  and  easily  cnvnbled  when  dry; 

has 
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has  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a  certain  sweetness,  Ii»  238.  Plin\ 
xvit.  5. ;  imbiber  water,  retains  a  propeir  quantity,  and  dis- 
charges a  superfluity,  lb. ;  when  ploughed,  exhales  mists  and 
flying  smoke^  not  hurting  the  plough-irons  with  salt  rust; 
the  ploughman  followed  by  rooks,  crows,  &c.,  and,  when  at 
rest,  carries  a  thick  grassy  turi^  PUn.'ib.  Virg,  G.  ii.  317*  Land 
for  sowing  was  called  ARVUM,  {ab  arando,  Farr.  £•  R* 
i.  29.)  anciently  ^rtn/f,  sc.  ager^  Plaut.  True.  1,  2.  47*;  gfQiNid 
for  pasture,  pascuum,  v.  -us*  sc.  ager.  Ibid. 

The  Romans  used  various  kinds  of  manure  to  improve  the 
soil,  particularly  dung  {Jitnus  vel  stercus),  which  they  were  at 
great  pains  to  collect  and  prepare,  in  dunghills  {sUrquiUnia 
vel  fimeta)^  constructed  in  a  particular  manner,  Ccl*  i.  6).  P/m. 
xxiv.  19.  xvii.  9.  They  sometimes  sowed  pigeons'  dun^  or 
the  like,  on  the  fields  like  seed,  and  mixed  it  with  the  earai  by 
sarcling  or  by  weeding-hooks  (sarctda).  Col.  ii.  16* 

When  dung  was  wanting,  they  mixed  earths  of  diflerent 
qualities.  Ibid. ;  they  sowed  lupines,  and  ploughed  them  down 
for  manure  {stercorandi  agri  causA\  Varr.  R.  R.  i.  23.  Beans 
were  used  by  the  Greeks  for  this  purpose,  Theopkrasi.  viii.  9. 

The  Romans  also,  for  manure,  burnt  on  the  ground  the 
stubble  {stipidam  urebani)j  Virg.  G.  i.  84.,  shrubs  (Jrtst&a^ 
Plin.  xviii.  6.,  twigs  and  small  branches  (virgas  et  sarmenla). 
Id.  25.  They  were  well  acquainted  with  liine  {calr)^  bat  do 
not  seem  to  have  used  it  for  manure,  at  least  till  late.  Pliny 
mentions  the  use  of  it  for  that  purpose  in  Gaul,  xvii.  8.,  and 
hence  probably  it  was  tried  in  Italy.  He  also  mentions  the 
use  of  marie  (MARGA)  of  various  kinds,  both  in  Britain 
and  Gaul,  and  likewise  in  Greece,  called  there  LeucargiUmh 
xvii.  5,  &c.,  but  not  found  in  Italy,  lb. 

To  carry  off  the  water,  {ad  aquaniy  vel  tdiginem  nhniam  de- 
ducendam^)  drains  (Incilia  veljossa  inciles)  were  made,  both 
covered  and  open  {coca  etpat^es\  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  and  water-furrows,  {sidci  aquarii  vel  eUces^  quhi 
undam  eliciunt,  Virg.  G.  i.  109.)  Col.  ii.  2.  8.    PUn,  xviii.  6.- 

The  instruments  used  in  tillage  were, 

ARATRUM,  the  plough,  concerning  the  form  of  which 
authors  are  not  agreed.  Its  chief  parts  were,  Tsmo,  the 
beam,  to  which  the  jiigum^  or  yoke,  was  fastened ;  STIVA, 
the  plough-tail  or  handle,  on  the  end  of  whidh  was  a  cross 
bar  [transversa  regula,  called  Manicula  vel  capulus,  OwL 
Pont.  \.  8.  570>  which  the  ploughman  {aratcr  v.  lmlmlcu»)  took 
hold  of,  and  by  it  directed  the  plough ;  Vomer  vel  -en^  the 
plough-share:  BURIS,'  a  crooked  piece  of  wo<yd,  which  went 
between  the  beam  atfd  the  plongh^are;  hence  Akatrum 
cuBTUM,  VirgiGA.  170.;  represented  by  Vhrgil  as  ;tb^  pnn^ 
cipal  part  of  tne  plough,  to  which  there  ^tens  to  be  netaiiig 

exactly^ 


enctly  sTwW  in  modern  ploq^ ;  to  it  ^vai?  fitted  tbe  Di^ 
TALE,  the  share-beam,  a  piece  of  timber  on  whiph  tlie  share 
was  fixed,  called  by  Virgili  duglici  denUdia  darsoy  i.  e,  UttOi 
and  by  Varro,  d^ns*  Tp  the  buris  were  a^%o  fixed  tw^ 
AUMSi  supposed  to  have  served  in  place  of  what  we  caU 
nkM^fOOi'dSj  or  eart/i^ioardSf  by  which  the  furrow  is  enlarged^ 
and  the  earth  thrown  back  {regeritur);  Culter,  much  th^ 
same  with  our  coulter,  Plin.  xviii.  18.  RALLA,  or  n^, 
vel  -a«n,  the  plough-^stafi^  used  for  cleauiug  the  plough-share, 

.  The  Roman/B  had  ploughs  of  various  kinds ;  some  with 
wheels,  earth"boards^  and  coulters,  others  without  them,  Sic 
The  eommcm  plough  had  ndther  cpulter  nor  eaitb-boards. 

The  other  instruments  were,  LIGO,  or  pala,  a  spade,  us^ 
chte%  19  the  garden  and  vineyard,  but  anciently  aUo  in  com 
fields,  Liv.  iiL  26.  Horai.  Od.  iii.  6. 38.  Ep.  i.  H.  27.;  Ras- 
TRUif,  a  rake ;  3aeculuw,  a  sarcle^  a  hoe,  or  weeding-hook ; 
BiPSKS,  a  kind  of  hoe  or  drag,  with  two  hook^  iron  teetl^ 
for  br^^king  the  dods,  and  drawing  up  the  earth  around  th^ 
plants,  Virg.  G.  ii.  400.  Otnd.  Am.  i.  IS.  15.;  Occa  v^Jl 
CRATJts  D](¥TATA,' a  hanrow,  Virg.  Q.u  91-  PUn.  xviii.  18.; 
lapEX,  a  plank  with  several  teeth,  drawn  by  oi:en  as  a  waii^  ^ 
to  puU  rixnts  out  of  the  earth,  Varr,  L.  j([ir.  iv.  31.  {  Mahra,  a 
mattock,  or  hand  ho%  for  cutting  out  weeds,  Juvenctl.  iii.  31 1.; 
PoiUBRA,  an  addice,  or  adzfi»  with  its  edge  athwart  th^ 
handle ;  Sjscuri^,  an  axe,  with  its  edge  parallel  to  the  h^dle, 
s(wietimea  joined  in  on«^  h^ce  call^  Sxcuri^  polabi^ata  ; 
uaad  not  only  in  vineyardiB,  but  in  corn  fiekls,  for  cuttipg 
roots  of  trees,  8tc.  Od.  ii.  2.  The  part  of  the  prunin^kni^ 
{fal{8)^  made  in  the  form  of  the  half  formed  moon  {s^mifinnis 
hma)j  was  al$o  called  SfiCQi^is,  Col.  iv.  25. 

The  Romans  always  ploughed  with  oxen,  usually  with  a 
dx^k  pliir  {singulis  jt^is  vdparUms\  Cic.  Verr.  iii,  21.,  qften 
more,  P/m.  xviii.  19^  sometioM^  with  three  in  om  yolie.  Cot. 
vi  2.  If).  What  a  yoke  q{  oxen  coi}ld  plough  in  one  day 
was  oaUed  Jpgvs^  Varr.  JL  X*  i.  IQ^  vel  Juasauii,  PUj^. 

xviii.  8. 

Oxen,  while  young,  were  trained  to  the  plough  with  grei^t 

eare^  Virg.  G.  m*  16S.     Kam  i.  20.     Col  vi  2.    The  same 

person  manag^  the  plo«gh»  and  drove  tb^  cattle  (Rxcroi^, 

I^H.  ]^f  &  170  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  sharpen^  at  the  end,  Pfiled 

Sxiili^iius  (aorppf),  a  goad^    Tlvy  w«e  usually  yoked  by  the 

neck,  somaiim^^  b^  the  bomi^  Plin.  viii-  4(.    C^  ii«  2«    The 

oomlnm  le^^lh  of  a  fiinrow,  9iada  without  turning,  wns  120 

fe^  hm^e  catted  Acrua,   wWh,   sqnared  and  doubled  in 

IcB^,  audi  a  JUGKRUM,  Plin.  xviii*  3*    r<nr^  u  10. ). 
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-CoL  V.  1.  5.,  used  likewise  as  a  measure  among  the  Hebrew^ 
1  Sam.  xiv.  14. 

-•  The  oxen  were  allowed  to  rest  a  little  at  each  turning,  CoL 
ii.  2.  Cum  ad  versuram  ventwn  estf  vel,  Cum  versus  peractus 
tst^  u  e.  cum  snlais  adjinem  perduclus  est  r  and  not  at  any  odier 
time;  {nee  strigare  in  actu  spiritus^  i.  e.  nee  interquiescere  in 
ducendo  sulcOj  Plin.  xviii.  19.,  nee  in  medid  parte  versurte  can- 
ststere.  Col.  ii.  2.) 

When,  in  ploughing^  the  ground  was  raised  in  the  form  of 
a  ridge,  it  was  called  rORCA  (i.  e.  inter  duos  sukos  terra  ela- 
ta  vA  enUnensj  Varr.  R.  R.  i.  29.  Fest*  in  Imporcitor),  or 
Lira,  Col.  ii.  4.  Bst  Festus  makes  porcjb  to  be  also  the 
furrows  on  each  side  of  the  ridge  for  carrying  off  the  water, 
properly  called  colligs,  Plin.  xviii.  ]  9.  s.  49.  Hence  Li- 
rarb,  to  cover  the  seed  when  sown  by  the  plough,  l^  fixing 
boards  to  the  ploughshare,  Plin.  xviii.  20.  Varr.  i.  29.,  when 
those  side  furrows  were  made,  CoL  ii.  4.  These  ridges  are 
also  called  Sulci;  for  sulcus  denotes  not  only  the  trench 
made  by  the  ploagh,  but'  the  earth  thrown  up  by  it,  Virg.  G. 
1.113. 

The  Romans,  indeed,  seem  never  to  have  ploughed  in 
ridges  unless  when  they  sowed.  They  did  not  go  round  when 
they  came  to  the  end  of  the  field  as  our  plou^men  do,  but 
•returned*  in  the  same  tract.  They  were  at  great  pains  to 
make  straight  furrows,  and  of  equal  breadth.  The  plough- 
man who  went  crooked,  was  said  Delirare  (i.  e.  de  lira 
•decedere ;  hence,  a  recto  el  cequOj  et  a  communi  sensu  recedere, 
todotei  to  have  the  intellect  impaired  by  age  or  passion,  H(h 
rat.  Ep.  i.  2.  14.  Cic.  Oral.  ii.  18.)  and  Pr^evaricari,  to 
prevaricate ;  whence  this  word  was  transferred  to  express  a 
crime  in  judicial  proceedings,  Plin.  xviii.  19.  s.  49.  See 
-p.  246. 

To  break  and  divide  the  soil,  the  furrows  were  made  so  nar- 
row, that  it  could  not  be  known  where  the  plough  had  gone, 
especially  when  a  field  had  been  finequently  ploughed,  iS.  This 
was  occasioned  by  the  particular  form  of  the  Roman  plough, 
ivhich,  when  held  upright,  only  stirred  the  ground,  without 
turning  it  aside. 

The  places  where  the  ground  was  left  unmoved  (crudum  et 
immotum)y  were  called  SCAMNA,  baulks,  lb.  4"  CoL  ii.  2. 

The  Romans  commonly  cultivated  th^  ground  and  left  it 
fiiUow  alternatelv  {altemisy  sc.  annis\  Virg.  6<  L  7l«9  a*  is  still 
done  in  Switeerland,  ai^d  isome  provinces  of  Franoe. 

They  are  supposed  to  have  been  led  to  this  from  anopinicm, 

>  that  the  earth  was  in  some  measure  exhausted  by  canyiiig  a 

crop,  and  needed  a  year's  rest  to  enable  it  to  produce  aoolber ; 

II  or 
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or  from  the  culture  of  olive  trees,  which  were  aometimea  plaiited 
in  corn-fields,  and  bore  fruit  only  once  in  two  years,  Qd.  v» 
7j  8»  9.     Farr.  i.  55*     PUn.  xv.  3. 

.  A  fidd  sown  every  year  was  called  RESTIBILIS;  after  a 
year's  rest  or  longer,  NOVALIS,  /am,  vel  novate^  or  Ver- 
y ACTUM,  P&«.  jtviii.  19L  s.  49.  {quod  vere  semel  araium  est) 
When  a  fieldj  after  being  long  uncultivated  {rudus  vel  crtddus)^ 
Wlis  plw^hed  for  the  first  time^  it  was  said  Proscindi  ;  the 
second  time  iterari  vel  offringi,  because  then  the  clods 
were  broken  by  ploughing  across,  and  harrowing,  Festus^^Plin. 
xviii.  20. ;  the  third  time,  tertiariy  Lirari  vel  in  linan  rtdigi  : 
because  then  the  seed  was  sown,  Varr.  L  29.  But  four  or  five 
ploughings  were  given  to  stiflPland,  sometimes  nipe,  Virg.  G. 
L  47^    Piiru  xviiL  20.    Ibid.  Ep.  v.  6. 

To  express  this,  they  said,  teriiOf  quarto^  qtdnto  sulco  sereref 
for  ter,  quater,  quinquies  arare.  One  day's  ploughing,  or  one 
yoking,  was  called  Una  oprra  ;  ten,  decern  opera^  pol.  ii.  4* 

Fallow  ground  was  usually  ploughed  in  the  spring  and 
autumn ;  ory  and  rich  land  in  winter ;  wet  and  stiff  ground 
chiefly  in  summer :  hence  that  is  called  the  best  land  {apti^ui 
seges).  Bis  quasolem,  bis  frigora  sensit,  i.  e.  bi^perasta* 
lem^  bis  per  Aiemem  arata^  Plin.  xviii.  20.  Virg.  6.  i.  4S.  'Ptius 
also  seges  is  used  for  ager  or  terra^  Id.  iv.  129.  Cic.  Tusc.  ii.  5* 
Locus  ubi  prima  parehur  arboribus  S£o£8,  i.  e.  seminarinm,  a 
nursery,  Virg.  G.  ii.  266.,  but  commonly  for  sata^  growing 
com,  or  the  like^  a  crop ;  as  seges  lint^  O.  i,  77*9  or  metapho- 
rically, for  a  multitude  of  things  of  the  same  kind ;  thu8» 
Seges  virarum^  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  110.  Virg.  G.  ii.  142.,  S^es  te^ 
'  iorum^  Mxi.  lii.  46.,  Seges  gloria^  afield,  Cic  MiL  13. 

The  depth  of  the  furrow  in  die  first  ploughing  {cum  sulcus 
aUius  imprimeretur)  was  usually  three-fourths  of  a  foot,  or 
nine  inches  (^tifetts  nooRANTALis),  Plin.  xviii.  19.  Pliny  calls 
ploughing  four  fingers  or  three  inches  deep  Scarificatio, 
lb.  I7.,  ienui  stdco  ararcj  lb.  18.,  tenui  suspendere  sulco,  Virg. 
G.  i.  68. 

The  seed  was  sown  from  a  basket,  (Satoria,  sc  corbis,  /n- 
modia,  containing  three  pecks.  Col.  iL  9.)  It  was  scattered 
by  the  hand,  Cic.  Sen.  15.  IHin.  xviii.  24.,  and,  that  it  might 
be  done  equally,  the  hand  always  moved  with  the  step,  as 
with  us,  lb. 

.  The  Romans  either  sowed  above  furrow  {in  lira\  or  under 
furrow  {sub  sulco),  commonly  in  the  latter  way.  The  seed 
wa^  sown  on  a  plain,  surfiuse,  and  then  ploughed,  so  that  it 
rose  in  rows,  and  admitted  the  operation  of  hoeing«r  It  was 
sometimes  covered  with  rakes  and  hiurrows,  {rastris  vet  craU 
detdeUa)^  Plin.  xviii.  20. 

K  K  2  The 
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The  principal  seed  tinier  {tempus  satiwMj  stUioniss  ▼. 
ndtknis,  Tel  semeniwnfaciendi^)  especially  for  wheat  and  barht, 
was  from  the  autumnal  equinoit  to  the  winter  soLsctoe^  ^^^«  G. 
i.  i?08.,  aiid  iii  spring  as  soon  as  the  weather  would  permit, 
C»l.  a.  8.     VatTf  i.  84. 

The  Romans  were  attentive  not  only  to  the  proper  ae^ttond 
for  sowing,  but  alsd  to  the  choice  of  seed^  arid  to  adapt  the 
quanti^  and  kind  bf  seed  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  Varr.  i.  44. 
Virg.  Q.  i.  198.     Plin.  xviii.  24.  s.  55. 

When  ihe  grdwing  com«  (segeteg  vel  Mte,  -orum)  were  tO0 
Imcunanty  they  were  pumiured  ujion  (iepdscAtMur\  Virg.  G. 
i.  W3. 

Td  destroy  the  wecd^»  two  methods  were  used ;  SAftCU- 
LATIO  vel  sarritio,  hoeing;  abd  RUNCATIO,  weeding/ 
ptilling  the  weeds  with  the  hand,  or  cutting  them  with  a  hook. 
Sometimes  the  growing  corns  were  watered  {ri^aniut\ 
Vii^.  G.  i.  106'. 

In  some  countries,  lands  are  said  to  have  been  of  surprising 
fertility,  {suta cum  fMdtofcgnorerfddrbant^  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  5. 2B.) 
yielding  an  hundred  fold  (ex  una  centum\  sometimes  more; 
as  in  Pillestine,  Gen.  xxvi.  1 2. ;  in  Syria  and  Africa,  Farr.  u  44.; 
in  Hispanic  Baeticaj  and  Egypt,  the  Leontine  plains  of  Sicily, 
around  Babylon,  &c*  Plin.  xviii.  10.  17.;  but  in  Italy,  in 
general,  only  ten  after  one  (ager  am  decimo  ffficiebat,  ^erd)at^ 
-^.ftAiddnU :  decimo  ctm  feenore  reddebai)^  Varr.  i.  44.,  as  in 
S^iy»  dc.  Verr.  iii.  4T.^  sometimes  not  above  four  (JrumeH' 
ia  cum  qiiarto  respondebant)^  Col.  iii.  3. 

The  grain  chiefly  cultivated  by  the  Romans^  was  wheat  of 
dIflereAt  kinds,  and  called  by  diflferent  names,  TRITICUM, 
tiligo  robus,  also  FAR,  or  odor ^  far  adoreum  vel  semen  adoreum; 
or  simply  adoreum;  whence  aoor&a,  warlike  praise  or  glory. 
Adored  aliquem  afficere.  Plant.  Amph.  i.  K  38.,  i.  e.  ^orii^  v. 
2;  10.,  or  victory,  because  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  Utdor) 
used  to  be  given  as  a  reward  to  the  soldiers  after  a  victoitf 
Horat.  Od.  iv.  3.  41.  Plin.  xviii.  8.  No  kind  of  wheat  amo4 
US  exactly  answers  the  description  of  the  Uqpxan  far.  Wl5 
resembles  it  most,  is  what  we  call  speti. 

FA«  is  put  for  all  kinds  of  corn,  whence  PAiimA,  meal$ 

farina  silignea  vel  triticea^  similoj  vel  similago,Jhs  s^igims^pd* 

ten  triiici,  flour.     Cumfueris  nostra  pmdo  ante  farina^  i.  e.  /»»- 

neri^  Vel  gregiB^  Pers.  r.  115..  . 

BAriey,  HORDEUM,  vel  crdeum^  was  not  to  m'wii  cuhi* 
«r*ted  by  the  Romans  as  wheat  It  was  thfe  food  of  hors^ 
tJrt*  vi.  80^  «omi^times  used  for  taiebd  [panis  tt6rde^em\  PHfe.^ 
xviil  7.  s.  14.,  given  to  soldiers,  by  way  of  j^nfitthnieiil^  £»» 
ttead  of  wheat,  JLiv.  xxvii.  13.     In  France  and  SJpain,  also  in 

Pannoniat 


Pannoma,  Dh.  xlix.  ^6^  especi&iry  before  ttie'  introduction' 
of  vineyards^  it  was  converted  into  ale,  as  amona  us,  called 
udia  or  ceria  in  Spain,  and  cervisia  in  France,  PJin,  xiv.  22. ; 
the  froth  or  foam  of  which  {spuina)  was  used  for  barm  or 
yeast  in  bakmg  [pro  /em^ento),  to  make  the  bread  lighter, 
xyiii.  7.J  ^nd  by  women  for  improving  their  ^kin,  {ad  cutent 
nutrimdam).  Id.  xxii.  25.  s,  82. 

Oats,  AVENA,  were  cuUi-fated  chiefly  as  fowl  for  horses ; 
sotmetimes  also  made  into  bread  ( panis  avcnaceus\  Av^na 
is  put  ibr  a  d^enerate  grain  {viiium  /fumenti,  cum  iordetm 
in  earn  degenerate  Plin.  xviiL  17.  Cic.  Fin.  v.  30.,  or  for  oats 
which  grow  wJUd,  {startles  avence^  i.  e*  qm  non  seruniwr^y  Serv. 
in  Virff.  Jlcl.  v.  37.    G.  i.  153.  226. 

As  the  rvistics  used  to  play  oa  an  oaten  stalk,  hence  Q;vena 
is  put  for  a  pipe  {tibia  veLjbttda^  Virg.  Ed.  i.  2.  lii.  27.  Mar- 
tial, viii.  3.     So  calamuSj  stipula,  arundOf  ebur^  &c. 

Flax  or  lint  (LINUM)  was  used  chiefly  for  sails,  and  cord- 
fige  for  ships,  likewise  for  wearing  apparel  i  particular^  by  the 
nations  of  Gaul,  and  those  beyond  the  Rhine,.  P/m.  xix.  1., 
sometimes  made  of  surprising  fineness.  Ibid..  The  reai;ing 
of  fla:|^  was  tliougbt  hurtful  to  land.  Virgil  joins^  it  with  oats 
and  poppy,  G.  i.  77. 

Willows  (SALICES)  were  cultivated  for  binding  the  vin^ 

^tg  the  trees  that  supported  them ;  for  hedges,,  VirgSb.  ii.  436., 

and  for  making  baskets.     They  grew  chiefly  in  siuist  ground ; 

hence  udtm  scdictum^  Horat.  Od.  ii.  5.  8.    Liv..xxv.  17.    Cato 

9.     So  the  osier,  sikr ;  and  hxoomy  eenista^  Virp.  G.  ii.  11. 

Various  kinds  of  pulse  {l^fonin^  were  cultivated  by  the 
Romans.  FAB  A,  the  bean ;  pisum^  pease ;  htpinum^  lupine ; 
fosHuSy  phaseluSf  vel  phaseUitSy  the  kidney^-bean ;  knsy  lentil ; 
cifier  V.  cicercula^  vicia  v.  ervunh  vetches,  or  tares ;  sesatm^  v. 
•^  i^  These  served  chiefly  for  food  to  cattle;  some  pf 
Uie^,  also,  for  food  to  slaves  and  others,  especially  in  times 
of  scarcity,  when  not  only  the  seed,  but  alio  the  husks  qr 
pods  {sHif^a)9  were  eaten,  Horat.  JEp.  ii.  I.  USS.  Pers.  iii.  35. 
The  turnip  {rapum  v.  -a,  vel  rapus)  was  cultivated  for  the  same 
pitnpose,  Plin.  xviii.  13. 

There  :were  several  things  sown  to  be  cut  green,  for  fodder 
to  the  labouring  cattle ;  as  odtnum  vel  otymum^fcemtm  Gruecmh 
vicia^  cicera^  eroumy  &c.  particularly  the  herb  medica  pxA  citify 
sus  for  sheep,  Plin.  xiiL  24. 

Xbe  Romans  paid  particular  attention  to  meadows  (Piuta, 
gu^i  seJtg>er  jpwcaiay  Plin.  ;Kviii.  5.),  for  raising  hay  and  fi^i^g 
cattle^  by  deaning  and  dunging  them,  sowmg  various  gra9B 
scsedsy  defending  Uiem  Stom  cattle,  and  sometimes  watering 
themi  Col.  ii.  17* 

K  K  3  '  Hay 
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Hay  (Foesnum)  was  cut  and  piled  Dp  in  codu^  or  small 
heaps,  of  a  conical  figure  {in  metas  extrucium\  then  collected 
into  large  stacks,  or  placed  under  coverty  Ccl.  ii.  22.  When 
the  hay  was  carried  off  the  fields  the  mowers  {Jbmiseces  yA 
'ca)  went  over  the  meadows  again  {pratasiciliebarUj  i.  cjald^ 
bus  consecabant)f  and  cut  what  they  had  at  first  left.      This 

Eass  wai^called  sicilimentumf  and  distinguished  from  fcawMm 
ite  hay  was  called  Fobnum  cardum*  P/in.  xviiL  28. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  various  kinds  of  fences  {septOp 
sepesy  vel  sepimenta) ;  a  wall  {maceria)^  hedge,  wooden  fences 
and  ditch,  for  defending  their  marches  {limites%  and  com 
fields,  Vtrgi  G.  i.  270.,  and  for  enclosing  their  gardens  and 
orchards,  but  not  their  meadows  and  pasture^gronnds.  Heir 
cattle  and  sheep  seem  to  have  pastured  in  the  open  field% 
with  persons  to  attend  them.  They  had  parks  for  deer  and 
other  wild  beasts,  Q>L  ix.  Prof.;  but  the  only  enclosures 
mentioned  for  cattle,  were  folds  for  confining  them  in  the 
night-time,  {septa  v.  stalnda  bubiliaj  oviliay  capnlia,  &c)  either 
in  the  open  air,  or  under  covering,  FfV^.  JEn.  vii*  .512. 

Corns  were  cut  down  {metebdntur)  by  a  sickle,  or  hook,  or 
by  a  scythe;  or  the  ears  {spica)  were  stript  off  by  an  instni* 
ment,  called  Batillum,  i.  e.  serrula  Jerrea,  an  iron  •  ntm, 
Varr*  i.  50.  {Falx  verrictdata  rostrata^  vel  dentata^  ^^go,  vel 
peclen);  and  the  straw  afterwards  cut,  Co/,  ii.  21.  To  this 
Virgil  is  thought  to  allude,  G.  i.  317*9  and  not  to  binding 
the  corn  in  sheaves,  as  some  suppose,  which  the  Romans  seem 
not  to  have  done.  Col.  ibid.  In  Gaul,  the  com  was  cut  down 
by  a  machine  drawn^  by  two  horses,  Plin.  xviii.  30. 

Some  kinds  otptdsCy  and  also  corn,  were  pulled  up  by  the 
root  {vellebantur),  Col.  ib.  et  ii.  10.  12.     Plin.  xviii.  30.  s.  72, 

The  Greeks  bound  their  com  into  sheaves.  Homer.' IL  xviii. 
550.,  as  the  Hebrews,  Gen.  xxxvii.  7«»  ^ho  cut  it  down  with 
sickles,  taking  the  stalks  in  handfnls  (mcrgHes)^  as  we  do,  Bxtiy. 
ii.  15. 

The  corn'  when  cut  was  carried  to  the  threshing-floor 
{area)f  or  barn  {korrctim)y  or  to  a  covered  place  adjoining  to 
the  threshing-floor,  called  Nuvilarium,  Co/,  ii.  21.  If  the 
ears  were  Cut  off  fix>m  the  stalks,  they  were  thrown  into  bas- 
kets, Varr.  i.  1.  When  the  com  was  cut  with  part  of  the 
str^w,  it  was  carried  in  carts  or  wains  {plaustra),  as  with  us,. 
Wjg.  ii.  206. 

The  AREA,  or  threshing-floor,  was  placed  near  the  houses 
CoL  i.  6.,  on  high  ground,  open  on  all  sides  to  the  wind,  of  la 
round  figure,  and  raised  in  the  middle,  Varr.  i.  2. 

It  Was  sometimes  paved  with  fltnt-*stones,    CoL  i.  S.^  hat 
usually  laid  with   clay,   consolidated   with  great   CBTt,  and 
'^smoothed  with  a  huge  roller,  Virg,  G.  i.  178* 

The 
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The  grains  of  the  corn  were  beaten  out»  {fxadiebanHur^  tun" 
debantUTj  terehantur  vel  ejxterebantUTi)  by  the  hoofs  of  cattle 
driven  over  it,  or  by  the  trampling  of  horses,  equarum  gressi' 
bus^)  Flin.  xvii.  30.  Virg.  G.  iii.  162.  Col.  iU  21.;  hence  ^^a 
dum  ^tnesses  sole  calente  terete  tor  frumerUa  in  area  terentWy  Ti- 
bulL  i.  5.  22. ;  or  by  flails,  {baadi^  Jvstes  vel  perticay)  Ibid. ; 
or  by  a  machine^  called  Traua,  v.  traheoj  a  dray  or  sledge^ 
a  carriage  without  wheels;  or  TRIBULA,  vel  -um,  made 
of  a  board  or  beam,  set  with  stones  or  pieces  of  iron,  ffabula 
lapidibusy  aut  ferro,  asperaiOy)  with  a  great  weight  laid  on  it^ 
and  drawn  by  yoked  cattle,  {jumentis  junctisy)  Ibid.et  Verr. 
L  52.  J 

IVfbuloj  a  threshing  machine,  has  the  first  syllable  long, 
from  r^i/Seo,  tero,  to  thresh ;  but  trSbuluSy  a  kind  of  thistle,  (or 
warlike  machine^  with  three  spikes  or  more,  for  throwing  oi^ 
fixing  in  the  ground,  called  also  murea:,  usually  plural,  murices 
V.  tribuliy  caltrops,  Plin.  xix.  1.  s.  6.  Curt.  iv.  13.  Veget.  iii.  24.) 
has  tri  short,  from  rpug,  three,  and  |3oXi},  a  spike  or  prickle. 

These  methods  of  beating  out  the  com  were  used  by  the 
Greeks,  Homer.  iL  xx.  495.,  and  Jews,  Isaiahy  xxviii.  27* 

Corn  was  winnowed  {pentilabatur)y  or  cleaned  from  the 
chaff  {acusy  -m^),  by  a  kind  of  shovel  (vallmy  pala  vel  venti" 
labnm)y  which  threw  the  com  across  the  wind,  Varr.  i.  52., 
or  by  a  sieve  {vannus  vel  cribrum)y  which  seems  to  have  been 
used  with  or  without  wind,  CoL  ii.  21.,  as  among  the  Greeks, 
Homer.  IL  xiii.  588.,  and  Jews,  7^.  xxx.  24.  Anosy  ix.  9.  Luhcy 
xxii.  31. 

The  corn  when  cleaned  {e3cpurgatum)y  was  laid  up  in  grana-* 
lies  {horrea  velgranaria)y  variously  constructed,  Plin.  xviii.  30., 
sometimes  in  pits  {in  scrobibus)y  where  it  was  preserved  for 
many  years ;  Varro  says  fifty,  Id.  4*  Varr.  i.  57* 

The  straw  was  used  for  various  purposes;  for  littering 
cattle^  {pec&ri  ooibus  bubtisque  substemebatury  unde  Stramrn, 
V.  stramentum  dictumy)  Varr.  i.  1.  3.,  for  fodder,  Plin.  xviii.  30.; 
and  for  covering  houses;  whence  Culmen,  the  roo^  from 
culmusy  a  stalk  of  com.  Id.  ^ 

The  straw  cut  with  the  ears  was  properly  called  Palea  ;  that 
left  in  the  ground,  and  afterwards  cut,  Stramen,  vel  stramen- 
tum, velstipulay  the  stubble,  which  was  sometimes  burnt  in  the 
fields,  to  meliorate  the  land,  and  destroy  the  weeds,  Id.  4'  Virg. 

As  oxen  were  chiefly  used  for  ploughing,  so  were  the  fleeces 
of  sheep  for  clothing ;  hence  these  animals  were  reared  by  the 
Romans  with  the  greatest  care.  Virgil  cives  directions  about 
the  breedingof  cattle,  {qui  cuUus  hcSbemo  sitpecoriy)  of  oxen 
and  horses  (arbisnta),   G.  iii.  49.  72.,   of  sheep  and  goats 

K  K  4  (greoes). 
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(<^R£G£is),  V.  286.,  ako  of  dogs,  404.,  imd  bees,  iv.,  as  a  part 
of  husbandly. 

Wkile  individuals  were  restricted  by  law  to  a  «mall  portion 
of  land,  and  oititens  themselves  cultivated  their  own  Arms, 
there  was  abundance  of  provisions  without  the  importation  of 
^rain,  and  the  republk  could  always  comtnand  the  service  of 
Sardy  and  brave  warriors  when  occasion  required.  But  in 
iKfier  ages,  especially  under  theemperors^  when  landed  property 
Vras  in  a  manner  ^grossed  hy  a  few,  jhtoenaL  ix.  55.,  and 
libeir  immense  estates  in  a  great  measure  cultivated  by  shives, 
Lh.  vi.  12.  Senec.  Ep.  114.,  Rome  was  forced  to  depend  on 
ihe  provinces,  both  for  supplies  of  provisions,  and  of  men  to 
recruit  her  armies.  Hence  Pliny  ascribes  the  ruin  first  of  Italy, 
and  then  of  the  provinces,  to  overgrown  fortunes,  and  too  ex« 
tensive  possessions,  {Latt/itndia,  sc  nxmis  ampla,  perHdere 
Itediam  ;  jam  verb  et  provinciaSj)  xviii.  S.  6, 

The  price  of  land  in  Italy  was  increased  by  an  edict  ef 
Trajan,  that  no  one  ahould  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  ibr 
an  office  who  had  not  a  third  part  of  his  estate  in  land, 
Plin,  Ep.  vi.  19. 


PROPAGATION  Of  TREES. 

nnH£  Romans  propagated  trees  and  shtubs  much  iti  the  same 
way  as  we  do. 

Those  are  properly  called  trees  {arbores)  which  shoot  up  in 
one  great  stem,  body,  or  trunk,  {ittrps^  ttWttuSf  eauikx^  vel 
siipeSi)  and  then,  at  a  good  distance  from  the  earth,  iq^read 
intobranfches  and  leaves  {ramiHJfolia);  shrubs,  (FRUTICESi 
vel  virgidtay)  which  cHvMe  into  bk^nches  {raini  v.  ^nK),  and 
twigs  or  «prigs  {vir^  v.  »u/dr),  as  soon  as  they  rise  IrMi  the 
root.  These  shrubs,  which  approach  near  to  the  natmre  of 
herbs,  are  called  by  Pliliy  suffhoiees. 

Virffil  eimmeratM  the  various  ways  of  propagating  tfM 
and  shrubs  {ylwe  Jhaicesque)^  both  nattiral  «bd  artiAKttl^ 
G.  ii.  9,  &e. 

I.  Some  were  thought  to  be  produced  spotitaneously ; « Ihe 
^ier  {siler)f  the  broom  (genisht),  the  poplar  aud  willow  (taKM}. 
But  the  tiotion  of  spbiilaneous  propaMtion  is  now  ttnivanaliy 
exploded.  Some  by  fortuitous  seeos,  as  the  chesMt,  tm 
^^ifu&o,  and  oak;  some  from  the  ttK>ts  of  other  tiM^  as  the 
dterry,  ^(QiftAsrrs,  first  bi^ought  ikito  Italy  by  Liatnlhafa  Ihm 
Ottriisot,  h  city  in  Ponlus,  A.  U.  (MO^,  and  ISb  tream  ttlbsr 
Iftttt,  ititrbdaced  into  Bfitab,  PKn.  itv.  95.  a.  90.)  tte  fte  ittfi 
liluml  (teirai),  irtiieh  some  take  to  be  «fae  bay  ti^^ 

t4  '  II.  The 
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IL  The  artificial  mediods  of  propagatine  trees  were,-^  1. 
Bv  suc:kers,  (Stolqnes,  unde  cognomen^  STOLO,  Plin,xviu  1. 
Varr.  i.  2.)  or  twigs  pulled  from  the  roots  of  trees,  and  planted 
in  furrows  or  trenches  {sulci  v.Jbssa). 

—  2.  By  sets,  i.  e.  fixing  ia  the  ground  branches  (ram  v. 
t4dea:)j  sharpened  {acuminati)  like  stakes,  {acuto  robore  valli  vel 
paii^  cut  into  a  point;  sudes  quadrifida^  slit  at  the  bottom  in 
four,)  Virg.  G.  ii.  25.  PUn.  xvii.  17^9  or  pieces  of  the  qleft* 
wood  (caudices  sectfjj  Id.,  or  by  planting  the  trunks  with  the 
Tfxits  {stirpes)^  Id.  When  plants  were  set  by  the  root  (cmn 
radice  serebmtttr),  they  were  called  Viyirabigbs,  quicbetif 
Cic.  Sen.  IS. 

•^—  8.  By  layers  {prope^ines\  i.  e.  bending  a  branchy  ^nd 
fixing  it  in  the  parth,  without  disjoining  it  from  the  motheiv 
tree,  whence  new  shoots  spring  {viva  sud  flantaria  ienrd)^ 
V.  27«  This  method  was  taught  by  nature  from  the  bramfate 
{ex  rtd)o)y  Plin.  imu  18.  s.21.  'It.  was  chiefly  used  in  yines 
and  myrtles,  FirTg.  G.  ibid*  v.  63.,  the  former  of  which,  how- 
ever,, were  m'ore  frequently  prc^atfated* 

—  4.  By  slips  or  cuttings ;  small  shoots  cut  from  a  tree,  joid 
planted  in  the  ground,  {surctdi^  at  Maij.eoli,  i.  e.  stnxuli 
utrif^ve  capituUiti\  with  knops  or  knobs,  i.  e.  protuberances 
on  each  side,  like  a  small  hammer,  PMn.  xvii.  21. 

-^5.  By  grafting,  or  ingraftine,  (INSITIO,.)  i.  e*  inserting 
a  scson,  a  shoot  or  qpvout,  a  imall  oranoh  or  gcai&  {fradux  «. 
mirctdusy)  of  one  tree  into  the  stock  or  brandi  oi  another. 
There  were  severid  ways  of  ingrafting,  of  which  Virj^  dtt- 
acribes  only  one ;  namely,  what  is  caUed  deft  gmfting,  which 
waa  perfecmed  by  cfeanng  the  bead  jqS  a  stock,  and  putting  a 
aoicAi  from  another  Ireainto  the  deft,  (fermei  fiantie  immittmtf 
/ar,  Ibid«T.  78.  jikeriusfwmswrtereinttUenmy  9i.);  thus 
boitulsfiilly  locpressed  by  Ovid,  Fissofue  adoj^ioas  wceipU  arbor 
cpeSf  Medic.  Fac  6. 

it  is  a  receiviBd  opiniim  in  this  country,  that  no  graft  will 
snobeed  unless  it  be  upon  a  stodc  whidi  bears  fruit  ofthe  same 
Uad.  But  Virgil  and  Columella  say,  thai  any  acian  may  be 
grafted  on  any  slock,  Omnis  suradm  omni  arbori  insert  poUsh 
d  mm  jnt  vi,  cui  inmritm\  wrUce  ddsmnilkf  Col.  v.  iU;  ae 
apples  on  a  fiear^^toek,  and  oonrala,  or  Gemeli^  cherries  on 
apnineoorpdam^oek,  Fffy.G«iu88.t  apples  on  a  planeHtrae» 
peaia  oa^a  wild  ash,  &&  m.  70.    Plin.,ic9. 1«  5.  a.  17- 

Sbn&rtosngrKfU^i^  is  what^aesliy  the  name.of  inoculalion^ 
or /budding  f^mdoi  impmwm^  mmidme  v.  *4di9)*  The  farls  of 
a  pint  whwoe  it  budded  {mudtr  gmnimms£^  were  Mtted 
OCULI,  ^es»  i%»w  xnL  2i.  8.^5.,  and  wben  these /were 
cut  ofl^  it  was  said|  occcmari^  to  be  bliaded^  Umtm^  2X^ 

InoculatioQ 
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Inocubtion  was  performed  by  making  a  slit  in  the  bark  of 
one  tree,  and  inserting  the  bud  (gemma  v.  germen)  of  another 
tree,  which  upited  with  it,  v,  73.,  called  aJso  Emplastratio, 
CoL  V.  11.  But  Pliny  seems  to  distinguish  them,  xvii.  16. 
S.  26.  The  part  of  the  bark  taken  out,  {pars  exempta;  an' 
gustus  in  ipso  nodo  sinusj)  was  called  Scutula  v.  tessella,  the 
name  given  also  to  any  one  of  the  small  divisions  in  a  checqaered 
table  or  pavement,  Id.     See  p.  491. 

Forest  trees  {arbwres  siflvestres)  were  propagated  chiefly  bjr 
seeds.  Olives  by  truncheons,  {trunciy  caudices  secti^  v.  Ugaim 
siceumi)  i.  e*  by  cutting  or  sawing  the  trunk  or  thick  branches 
into  pieces  of  a  foot,  or  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  and  plant- 
ing them ;  whence  a  root,  and  soon  after  a  tree  was  formed, 
Ftrg.  G.  ii.  SO.  63. 

Those  trees  which  were  reared  only  for  cutting  were  calld 
Arbobes  C£DU£,  or  which,  being  cut,  sprout  up  sgaio 
{Buccisa  repidlulant)j  from  the  stem  or  root,  PUn.  xiL  19. 
Some  trees  ffrow  to  an  immense  height.  Pliny  mentions  a 
beam  of  larix,  or  larch,  120  feet  long,  and  2  feet  thick, 
xvi.  40.    8.  74. 

The  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  vines. 
They.were  planted  in  the  ground,  well  trenched  and  deaaed 
(in  pastwaiOf  sc.  agro\  in  furrows,  or  in  ditches,  Plin.  xni.  22^ 
disposed  in  rows,  either  in  the  form  of  a  square^  or  of  a  ^utnaoU) 
Virg.  G.  ii.  277-  The  outermost  rows  were  called  AkteSi 
Id.  417.  4r  Pesius. 

When  a  vineyard  was  dug  up  {refbdieba:tur\  to  be  planted 
anew,  it  was  properly  said  repcuHnari^  from  an  iron  insfrn- 
ment,  with  two  forki^  called  pastSmm^  CoL  iii.  18.,  which 
word  is  put  also  for  a  field  i«ady  for  planting  {^er pittUnatiKt)* 
An  old  vineyard  thus  prepared  was  called  vinetum  kssti* 

BILE,  Id. 

The  vines  were  supported  by  reeds  {arundines%  or  round 
stakes,  (palx,  whence  wtes  polar e^  i.  e.  Jvkire  vel  pedare^)  or 
by  pieces  of  deft  oak  or  olive^  not  round  (ridica)^  Bin* 
xvii.  22.,  which  served  as  props,  (adminicula  v.  'pedameHtth) 
•round  which  the  tendrils  (daviada  v.  capredij  u  e*  coUkvU  ▼> 
catdictdi  vitei  intcrHf  td  cincifim^  Yarn  L  3l.)  twined.  Two 
reeds  <x  stakes  {valli  fiarcmque  bidentes)  supported  each  Tin^ 
with  a  stick  (pertica),  or  reed  across,  called  Jpaux  or 
Canthertum,  Qd.  iv.  12^  and  the  tying  of  the  vines  to  itf 
GAPtTUM  coKJuoATio  et  RELiGATio,  Cic.  Sen.  15.,  wai 
effiBded  by  osier  or  willow  twigs,  many  of  which  grew  nesr 
Ameria,  in  Umbri%  Virg.  G.  i.  265.  (Kiv.  30.4.  /**• 
xvi.  37.  s.  69.  -    . 

SometiiBtt 
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Sometimes  a  vine  had  bat  a  single  pole  or  prop  to  lopport 
it,  without  a  jugum  or  cross-pole;  soihetimes  four  poles,  mth 
a  jugum  to  each ;  hence  called  vitis  Compluviata  (a  cams 
iedium  complumis\  Plin.  xvii.  21.,  if  but  one  jugtmj  uni- 
JUGA,  22.  Concerning  the  fastening  of  vines  to  certain  treses, 
see  p.  4 IS.  The  arches  formed  by  the  branches  joined 
together  {cum  palmites  sarmento  inter  sejwigutUur  funium  niodo\ 
were  called  Funeta,  Plin.  xvii.  22.,  and  branches  of  elms 
extended  to  sustain  the  vines,  Tabulata,  stories,  Virg.  6. 
ii.  361. 

When  the  branches  {palmites  v.pampini)  were  too  luxuriant, 
the  superfluous  shoots  or  twigs  {sarmento)  were  lopt  off  with 
the  pruning-knife  {ferro  amputata)^  Cic.  Sen.  15.  Hence 
ViTES  compescere  vet  castigare;  comas  stringere^  brachia  tondere, 
Virg.  G.  ii.  368.  Pampinare  for  pampinos  decerpere^  to  lop  off 
the  small  branches,   Plin.  xviii.  27* 

The  highest  shoots  were  called  Flagella,  Virg.  G.  ii.  299. ; 
the  branches  on  which  the  fruit  grew,  Palmje;  the  ligneous 
or  woody  part  of  a  vine.  Materia  ;  a  branch  springing  from 
the  stock,  Pampinarium;  from  another  branch,  Fructuarium; 
the  mark  of  a  hack  or  chop,  Cicatrix  ;  whence  cicairicosuSf 
Plin.  xvil.  22.    Col.  v.  6. 

The  vines  supported  by  cross  stakes  in  dressing  were  usually 
cut  in  the  form  of  the  letter  X,  which  was  called  Decussatio, 
Colum.  iv.  17. 

The  fruit  of  the  vine  was  called  UVA,  a  grape ;  put  for  a 
vine,  Virg.  G.  ii.  60.,  for  wine,  Herat.  Od.  i*  20. 10,,  for  a  vine 
Wanch  {pampinus)^  Ovid.  Met  iii.  66C.9  for  a  swarm  {ejeamen) 
of  bees,  Virg.  G.  iv.  558.,  properly  not  a  single  berry  {aehua 
Y.  -zim).  Suet.  Aug.  76*»  but  a  cluster  (racemus,  i.  e.  acinorum 
c&ngehes,  cum  pediculis\  Col.  xi.  2. 

.  The  stone  of  the  grape  was  called  Yinaceus,  v.  amu,  or 
acinus  vinaceus^  Cic.  Sen.  15.  Any  chister  of  flowers  or  ber- 
ries, {racemus  in  orbem  circumactus^)  particularly  of  ivy 
{kedera),  was  called  CORYMBUS*  Plin.  xvi.  34.  Virg. 
Bel.  iii.  39.  Ooid.  Met.  iii.  665.,  crocei  corymbi^  L  e.  flores. 
Col.  X.  301. 

The  season  when  the  grapes  were  gathered  was  called 
YiNDEMiA,  the  vintage  {a  vino  demendo,  i.  e.  uois.  l^endis^; 
whence  vindemiatar^  agatherer  of  grapes,  Harat.  Sat.  i.  7*  30. 

Yineyards  (YINEL^vel  tnneta\  as  fields,  were  divided  by 
cross  paths,  called  LIMITES ;  (hence  limitare,  to  divide  or 
separate^  and  litnesj  a  boundary.)  The  breadth  of  them  was 
determined  by  law;  see  fe:r  Mamiua.  A  path  or  road  from 
east  to  west,  was  called  DECIMANUS^  sc.  limes  {a  mensfvn 
denAm  actuum);  from  south  to  north,  CARDO  {a  cardiiie 
fhundi^  h  e.  the  north  pde ;  thus,   IMtount  Tauroii  is  caDcd 

Cardo, 
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GAtiDO)  Ldv.  xxxTU.  34.)  fifr  Semka :  wbetice  umitaret  to  divide 
by-paths  in  this  direction,  became  they  w^e  usually  narrower 
than  the  other  paths.  Tiie  spaces  {area)^  included  between  two 
seinita^  were  called  Paginje^  comprehending  each  the  breadth 
of  five  pdu  or  capita  vitium^  distinct  vines^  Plin.  xvii.  22. 
Hence  agri  Compaoin antes,  contiguous  grounds. 

Vines  were  planted  {serdwntur)  at  difierent  distances,  ac- 
<;Ording  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  usually  at  the  distance  of  five 
feet,  Bometiades  of  ^ght ;  of  twenty  feet  by  the  Umbri  and 
Marsif  who  ploughed  and  sowed  corn  between  the  yine^  whick 
places  Aey  «tUed  Poscvlbta.  Vines  which  weife  tfaiisplaated 
{^remdatdf),  bore  fruit  two  years  sooner  than  those  that  were  not 
{mta),  Plin.  ibid. 

The  Lmite$  Dscum ami  were  called  PAoaai,  L  0.  forro  vfnij 
straight ;  and  the  Gabdikss  iramoersii  cros^  RUm^  Fron 
the  dectanani  being  the  chief  ipaths  in  a  £eld ;  hence  ntEcniUr 
trua  for  magnusy  thus,  Ooa  vel  pmm  deaimana^  Feitiis. 
Jffipemer  deeumanusj  bffga^  Car.  Fin.  ii.  &  So  Uttdut  ded' 
manus  vel  deemMis^  the  greatsstt  Omd.  Trist.  i.  2.  49.  Met.  id. 
560.  Sil.  Kiv.  122.  Luemn.  ▼.  672.  Senec*  Jg€mm.  502.;  m 
<rpHev/Bl.la^  tertius  Jluctus^  among  the  Greeks.  Limitbb  is  ako 
put  for  the  streets  of  a  city,  Iav.  xxxL  24. 

niny  directs  ibe  UmiUB  decMmam  in  Tineyaida  to  be  I9ade 
^igfatean  Aet  bvoad,  and^e €ardin0s  or  iransvgni  limits  ten 
feet  broad,  Plin,  xvii.  22.    s.  35. 

Vines  wereplanted  thick  in  iertilegroiind  {pinpd  000910),  and 
thinner  on  hilb,  bat  always  in  ejuict  order  {ad  UMgitm)%  Vi<g. 
G. «.  877. 

I%e  RomaiM  jn  tranaplantiiig  trees  saadked  on  th^  bark  the 
way  eaeh  stood,  that  it  migfat  pdnl:  to  tl\e  same  quarter  cf  the 
heaven  in  the  place  where  it  was  aet,  Virg^  G.  li  269. 
CkawneU.  de  jMiar.  17.  4.    Pailad.  FOr.  19.  2. 

In  the  different  opecaticnis  of  husbandry,  thcgr  paid  the  jams 
attention  to  the  ming  and  setting  of  the  stars  as  sailors,  Id  G. 
1.  204.,  also  to  the  winds,  Id.  51.'  iii.  278. 

The  names  of  llw  chief  winds  ware^  JqtMhf  or  JBotms,  the 
north  wind ;  Zephyrus^  vel  Faoonim^  the  west  wind ;  Atisier  v. 
fAfMs,  the  soudi  wind ;  JBuxttf,  the«sst  wind ;  Qnw^  (k^tms^ 
vel  Jt^psr,  the  north*west ;  'Afiicus^  vel  XdBs,  the  so»th*wiBit, 
Senec.  Nia.  q.  v.  16. ;  y^Bliumus,  tiie  scnth-east,  &c.  But  Bmj 
denominates  and  places  aoihe^f  these  diffbaently,  iL47.  xviii. 
93;  94.  Winds  arising  from  the  Jaad  mere  called  jUUiMh  of 
^pof^s  fi^nn  the  sea,  iropaij  fKnuii*  44. 

Thfe  ancients  observed  only  four  winds,  cattad  Vnim 
CARi>mALS0>  Sero,  in  Virg.  i.  181.,  because  th^  Uow  from 
the  four  cardinal  points  oS  the  worlds  PUru  ii.  47*  Ifawrr 
mentions  no  move^  OAfsu  £•  295.;  ao^  in  imitatkw  of  .bilPt 

Ovid, 
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Ovid,  ACrt.  i.  61.  trist.  I  2.  27.,  and  Mftnilhis,  Astrm.  iv. 
589.  Afterwank  intermediate  wind»  were  added,  first  one, 
tfnd  then  two,  between  each  of  the  venti  Cardinales. 


CARRIAGES  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

npHE  carriftgeB  (V«Michla,    veetabttloj    r.  ^actda)  of  the 
^   andents,  were  of  yarious  Itinds;  whieh  are  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  different  persons ;  by  Bacchns  and  Ceres, 
TibuU.  ii.  1.  42.,  Minerva,  Cic.  Kat.  D.vi.  24.,  Erichthoniiu,  • 
Virg.  G.  ili.  113.,  the  Phrygians,  PHn.  vii.  56,  &e. 

Beasts  of  burden  were  most  anciently  used  {animatia  vel 
jumenta  DOSSUARiA,  vel  dorsuaUa^  from  dorsum,  j.  e. 
tota  posterior  pa  fs  corporis ;  quod  ea  deoexaJU  deorsum.  Festu£\^ 
A  dorser,  dorsel,  or  dosser,  a  pannel,  or  pack-saddle  {clitetta 
▼el  stratum),  was  laid  on  them  to  enable  them  to  bear  their 
burden  more  easily,  used  chiefly  on  asses  and  mules;  hence 
called  CLrrsLLARi  i,  humorously  applied  to  porters,  gendi  vet 
bqjtdU  Plaut.  Most.  ill.  2.  94.,  but  not  oxen ;  hence  Ulitella 
Bovi  sunt  IMP08ITA,  wheu  a  task  is  imposed  on  one  which 
be  is  unfit  for,  Cic.  Att*  v.  15.  Bos  olitellas,  sc.  portat^ 
Quincttl.v.  11.21. 

This  covering;  was  by  later  writen  called  SAGMA ;  put  also 
for  sella,  or  ephippium,  a  saddle  for  riding  on ;  hencejumenla 
SAG^MARtA,  yd  sarcinaria  et  s^llaria,  Veget.  ii.  10.  Lantpnd. 
Hdiog.  4.,  sometimes  with  a  coarse  doth  bdow  (CKkto,  vet 
centtmctdus,  a  saildle^cloth). 

A  pack-horse  was  called  Caballvs,  or  Camtherids,  v. 
•ifom,  sc.  jumentumj  [quasi  carenterius,  i.  e.  equus  castratus,  a 
gilding ;  qui  hoc'dktat  ab  equo,  quod  mcff'alis  a  ^oene,  a  barrow 
or  hOg  from  a  boar,  captts  a  gaUo,  vervex  ab  ariete,  Varro  de 
Re  Rust.  ii.  7-  fin.)  Cic.  Pam.  ix.  18. 

Hence  winime  sis  cantherium  in  fossd,  be  not  a  pack-horse 
in  the  ditch,  Lh.  xxiii.  4/.  Some  make  cantkerius  the  same 
widi  iHteUnrivs,  an  ass  or  mole,  ^nd  read,  Miniice,  sc. 
dfscendam  in  viam ;  Sci^  CAKTHERtUM  in  fossa,  sc.  equus 
kabdkU  cXnmoAj  i.  e.  you  know  the  fiible  of  the  horse  meeting 
an  asu  or  mule  in  a  narrow  way,  and  being  trodden  down  by 
farm,  Sth^fir,  de  Be  Fehk.  See  Swinburne^  Travels  in  the 
South  of  Italy,  vol.  ii.  sect.  SB*  Others  snppose  an  allusioQ 
to  ht  hete  made  to  die  pnyp  of  a  vine,  Qron&oius  in  Loe. 

He  who  drove  a  beast  of  burden  was  called  AOASO,  aT;d 

more  rarely  A^rfAroa,  Virg.  O,  i.  273.     A  leathern  ba^ 

.  {saccules  scorieusj)  or  ^allet^  in  whidi  one  who  rode  sudi  R 

b^ot  tarried  his  Mceiiaries,  tms  tailed  Htpfofera,  Seme.  Ep^ 

97., 
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87.^  Mantica,  Horai.  Sat.  i.  S.  106.,  Pera  vd  atxxta^  » 
cloak-bag  or  pdrtmanteaii.  Scholiast,  ib.^  or  Bulga,  Fntus* 
'  An  instrument  put  on  the  back  of  a  slavey  or  any  cidier, 
peraoU)  to  help  him  to  carry  his  burden,  was  called  ^bujc- 
NULA»  (from  otlpWf  toUOf)  furca  vel  furcilla,  Festusj  Plata, 
Casin.  ii«  8. 2.,  and  because  Marius,  to  diminish  the  number 
of  waffi^ns,  which  were  an  incumbrance  to  the  army,  ap- 
pointra^that  the  soldiers  should  carry  their  baggage,  (saxina^ 
vasa  et  cibaria^)  tied  up  in  bundles,  niponjiprae  or  forks,  both 
the  soldiers  and  these  Jiaxcc  were  called  MULI  MARI ANI* 
Fest.  in  iSrumnula  Sf^  Frontin.  iv«  1.  7*  Plutarch,  in  Mar* 

EXPELLERE,   EJICSRE,  vel  EXTRUUERK   FURCA,  vA  JtOrdUd^  tO 

drive  away  by  ioxcey  Horai.  Ep.  i.  10.  24.  Cic*  Alt.  xvi.  2. 

Any  thing  carried,  not  on  the  back,  but  on  the  shoulders, 
or  in  the  hands  of  men,  was  caUed  FERCULUM ;  as  the 
dishes  at  an  entertainment.  Suet.  Aug.  74.,  the  spoils  at  a 
triumph.  Id.  Cas.  37«9  the  images  of  the  gods  at  sacred  games. 
Id.  TS.J  the  corpse  and  other  things  carried  at  a  funeral. 
Id.  Cat.  16. 

When  persons  were  carried  in  a  chair  or  sedan,  on  which 
they  sat,  it  was  called  SELLA  gestatoria^  jfortatorioj  v.Jertarioj 
Suet.  Ner.  26.,  or  CATUEnRA,  Juvenal,  i.  64.  yi.  90.,  in. a 
couch  or  litter,  on  which  they  lay  extended,  LECTICA,  rA 
CUBILB,  Suet*  Dom.  2.  Ooid.  A.  A.  i.  487.,  used  both  in  the 
city  and  on  journies,  Tac.  Hist.  i.  35.  Ann.  xiv.  4.  PUn.  Ep. 
iii.  5.'  Suet*  Oth*  6.  Ner.  2S.  Fit.  16.,  sometimes  open,  and 
sometimes  covered,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  41.  Att.  10. 12.,  with  curtains 
of  skin  or  cloth.  Martial,  xi.  99.  11.,  called  Pxjlguljs,  Suet* 
Tit.  10.,  wjiich  were  occasionally  drawn  aside,  Senec.  SueL  7., 
sometimes  with  a  window  of  glass,  or  transparent  stone;,  Jiia. 
iii.  242.  iv.  20.,  so  that  they  might  either  read  or  writer  or 
sleep  in  them,  Juv.  iii.  249.  Tnere  were  commonly .  some 
footmen  or  lacqueya,  who  went  before  the  sedan  (cuRaoRXs)^ 
Petron.  28.  Senec.  Ep.  123. 

The  sellie  and  lectica  of  women  were  of  a  di£ferent  con- 
struction from  those  of  men;  hence  sella  vel  lectica  muliebris. 
Suet.  Oth^6. :  the  catheara  is  supposed  to  have  been  peculiar 
to  women,  Jiio*  vi.  91.  Mart.  xii.  38.  The  s^&  usually  con* 
tained  but  one ;  the  lectica^  one  or  more^  Tadt.  Hist.  iii.  67* 
Suet.  Ner.  9.  Cic.  d.  Fr.  ii.  9.  The  sella  had  only  a  small 
pillow  {certfScal)  to  recline  the  head  on,  Jtm.  vi.  352.  The 
iectica  had  a  msittreea^Senec.  ad  Marc  1 6.,  stuffed  with  feathers ; 
hence  pensiles  plunue,  Juv.  L  159.:  sometimes  with  xoses 
{puhimis  rosd  fardus)^  Cic  Verr.  v.  11.,  probably  with  ropes 
below.  Mart.  u.  57«  6.   GeU.  x.  3. 

Tile  uUai  and  lecticm  were  carried  by  slaves,  called  LEC- 
TICARII,  cahnes,  gendh  Y*  i^j^  Sened.  £p.  80. 110.,  drest 
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ocmunonly  in  a  dark  or  red  penula^  Id«  Ben.  iii.  29^  tallr 
{longi  V.  proceri)  and  handsome^  Senec.  Ep.  1 10.,  from^  difierent 
countries^  Jwf.  ill.  249.  tu  350.  vii.  132.  viii.  1S2.  ix.  142. 
They  were  supported  on  poles  ( ASSERES^  vel  amites%  Id, 
vii.  132,  Mart.  ix.  23.  9.,inot  fixt,  but  removaUe  (ewemptiles). 
Suet.  Cal.  58.,  placed  on  the  shoulders  or  necks  of  the  slaves^ 
Plin.  Pan.  22.  24.,  hence  they  were  said  aliquem  succolabs^ 
Suet.  CI.  10.,  and  those  carried  by  them,  succdariy  Id.  Oth^ 
6.9  who  were  thus  greatly  raised  above  persons  on  foot,  parti- 
cularly such  as  were  carried  in  die  seUa  or  cathedra^  Juvenal, 
iii.  240. 

.  The  sella  was  commonly  carried  by  two,  Juv.  ix.  142.,  and 
the  ledica  by  four;  sometimes  ^six,  hence  called  hexapiiroSf 
Mart.  ii.  81.,  and  by  eight  OCTOPHORO^,  v.  -tmi,  Id.  vi. 
59.  ix.  3.     See  p.  440. 

When  the  Lectica  was  set  down,  it  had  four  feet  to  support 
it,  usually  of  wood,  CatuU.  x.  22.,  sometimes  of  silver  or  gold* 
Jthen.  V.  10.  The  kings  of  India  had  Lectica  of  solid  gold. 
Curt.  ylii.  9. 

The  use  of  Lectiae  was  thought  to  have  been  Introduced  at 
Rome  from  the  nations  of  the  East  towards  the  end  of  the  re- 
public. But  we  find  them  mentioned  long  before,  on  journey, 
and  in  the  army,  Liv.  xxiv.  42.  GeU.  x.  3.  The  Emperor 
Claudius- is  said  first  to  have  used  a  sella  covered  at  top,  Dto. 
Ix.  2. 

They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  used  in  the  city  in  the 
time  of  Piautus  or  of  Terence;  but  they  were  so  frequent 
under  Csesar  that  he  prohibited  the  use  of  them,  unless  to 
persons  of  a  certain  rank  and  age,  and  on  certain  days.  Suet. 
^Cas.  43.  ,Cl.  28.  Those  who  had  not  sedans  of  their  own, 
^ot  them  to  hire,  Juvenal,  vi.  352.  ix.  142.  Hence  we  read 
in  Uter  times  of  Corpora  et  oastra,  Lecticariorumy  who 
seem  to  have  consisted  not  only  of  slaves,  but  of  plebeians 
of  the  lowest  rank,  .particularly  freedmen,  Mart.  -iii.  46. 
(iSKLUE  erant  ad  exonerandum  venirem  afia^  et  Fkivatm 
,vel  Famiijarica,  Farr.  E.  R.  i.  14.,  et  ViJBiAQMy  MartiaL 
xii.  78.  , 

A  Jdnd  of  close  litter  carried  {gestata  v.  deporiata)  by  two 
mules  (MuLi,  ex  aqua  et  asino :  Himni,  HinnujuI,  v.  Bvh^ 
DOMXS,  ex  equo  et  asina),  Plin.  vtiL  44.  s.  69.,  or  little  horses; 
Manni,  Outd.  Amor.  ii.  16.  49.  i.  e.  equi  tntnutif  yei- puAtJii^ 
s.  'tones  (dwar£s),  was  called  BASTARKAf  mentioned  only  by 
.later  writers. 

A  carriage  without  wheels,  drawn  by  any  Bnimals,  was  call^ 
TRAH A,  V.  -€a,  vel  traga^  a  sledge,  used  in  nistiip  work  in 
beating  out  the  com>  see  p.  503.  (called  bv  Varro^  Pcenicum 
plostellumt  R.  B.  I/S2.9  becwise  u»ed  for  that  purpose  b^  the 

Carthaginians)^ 
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CmrthagiDiiiiB))  did  Mioog  Dortbern  Miiom  in  trai^eKiig  on 
tli»  ice  snd  mow. 

Carriages  with  one  wheel,  were  called  Unabota,  Hjgin. 
ii«  14.  A  vfkdcie  of  this  kind  drft^n  by  the  hands  of  sJa^ets 
CmnAMAXvuUf  Petren.  28.,  ot  Abcuma,  Festus.  A  vehide 
with  two  whedfl,  Birotum  ;  with  four,  {quatfirodium\ 
Ttrfiatwt?^  im^tvtf.  y.  rwrfirpoxosy  quatfior  rotarum  cHmOy  Ho- 
sier. IL  ^  324. 

Two  horses  yoked  to  a  carriage  were  called  BIGJE,  ifftp) 
yf,iijMgs6f  diree,  triga ;  and  itour,  guatMgiJt^  quadrijugi,!. 
"ges ;  frequently  put  for  the  chariot  itself,  bijuge  cumadmt 
Suet.  Cat.  19*9  quain/ngui  mtrrw,  Virg.  6*  iii.  16.,  but  Cur* 
rictdfsm  is  oftener  put  for  cursus^  the  rac^  Cie.  Mabir,  }0« 
Martd.  2.  Htst.  Od.  i  t.  9.  We  also  read  o(  a  chariot 
drawn  by  six  horses,  joined  together  a4>rea8t  {ab  Augusfe  se- 
Juge^  stent  et  elepkantij  Plin.  xxxiv.  5.  s.  10.)  for  so  the 
Romans  always  3K>ked  their  horses  in  their  race^sriots: 
Nerp  once  drove  a  chariot  at  the  Olympic  games,  drawn  by  ta 
horses  {aurigaxnt  decenyugem^  sc.  currwn%  Suet.  N.  24.  See 
also  Aug.  94. 

Those  who  drove  chariots  in  the  cirois  at  Rome,  with  what- 
ever  number  of  horses,  were  called  QUADRIGARII,  StKU 
Ner*  16.,  from  the  quadfiga  being  noet  frequently  used; 
hence  Factio}kb&  QUAi^aroARioiiUM,  Festtts. 

Those  who  rode  two  horses  joined  together,  lespiflg 
qdckly  from  the  one  to  the  other,  were  called  DESULTO- 
ItES ;  hence  desukar  v.  deseri&r  amoris,  inconstant,  (kU* 
Amor.  i.  S.  IS.,  and  the  horses  themselves  DesuLTORii)  Itv. 
xliv.  9.  Su€i.  Cm.  89.,  sometimes  successfnlly  used  in  vcr, 
Lio.  xsriii  29. 

The  vehicles  used  in  races  were  called  CURRUS,  or 
cmrwdm^  chariots,  tf  smrtndo,  from  their  velocity,  tevis; 
oofy  two  wheds^  -by  whatever  number  of  horses  thej  "wefe 
dfawK :  So  those  iMed  in  war  by  different  nations;  of  whick 
efioaie  were  armed  with  scythes  {euma  JiUeati,  fiktda  ^- 
^IHgm\  in  diftrent  forms,  Uv.  xxxvii.  41,  42,  Curt,  ir*  ^' 
Also  those  used  by  the  Roman  magistrates,  the  consuls,  pnetor^ 
censovs,  and  (diief  ssdilefl^  whence  they  were  eaKed  HA^tsm' 
tos  cvftui^  GelL  iii.  18*,  asd  the  seat  on  which  tbeietft* 
giattaites  sac  in  the  senalo-house,  die  rosiroj  or  tribefld  ti 
fifldoe,  i^LLA  CURULIS,  because  they  carried  it  iriA  ttaD 
11  their  dMiJelB)  JM.  #  ifrMbr.  XX.  I  r. 

It  was  a  stool  or  seat  without  a  back  {anadiniernm,  t* 
tidmUatm  -m  im^  mi^gens  in  qu^redUn&ri  pos$^i  wi^^^ 
4MrMked  iMt,  fixed  to  the  extremitieB  oF  crbss  pieces  efwooet 
jeteed  %  a  eennnon  «xiB>  somewhat  kt  the  fem  of  the  ^ 
K  (dftMMMi},  snd  eoveivd  wMh  leather;  so  Aat  it  0^ 
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be  occasionally  iblded  together  for  the  convenience  of  car^ 
riage,  and  set  down  wherever  the  magistrate  chose  to  use  it, 
Plutarch,  in  Mar.  Suet.  Aug.  4S.  Gell.  vi.  9.,  adorned' with 
ivory ;  hence  called  CtJRXTLE  sbur,  Herat.  Ep.  i.  6.  5S.,  and 
ALTA,  Sil.  viii.  488.,  because  frequently  placed  on  a  tribunalj^ 
or  because  it  was  the  emblem  of  dignity :  Reqia,  because 
first  U9ed  by  the  kings,  Liv.  i.  20.  Firg.  JEn.  xi.  334.,  bor^ 
rowed  from  the  Tuscans,  Liv.  i.  8.  Flor.  i.  5.,  in  later  times 
adorned  with  engravings;  conspicuum  signisy  Ovid.  Pont.  iv. 
5.  18. 

A  carriage  in  which  matrons  were  carried  to  games  and 
sacred  rites,  was  called  Pilentum,  an  easy  soft  vehicle  (pensile), 
Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  viii.  66^.,  with  four  wheels;  usually 
painted  with  various  coloufs,  hidor.  xx.  12.  The  carriage 
which  matrons  used  in  common  {feito  profettoque)  was  called 
Carpentuh,  lio.  v.  25.,  named  from  Carmenta,  the  mother 
of  Evander,  Odd*  Fast.  i.  620.,  commonly  with  two  wheels,* 
and  an  arched  covering;  as  the Jlamnes  used  {currus  arcuatm)i 
Liv.  i.  21.  48.  Suet.  Tib.  2.  CI.  11.,  sometimes  without  a 
covering,  Liv.  i.  34.  Women  were  prohibited  the  use  of  it  in 
the  second  Punic  war  by  the  Oppian  law,  Liv.  xxxiv.  )., 
which,  however,  was  soon  after  repealed,  lb.  8.  put  foi* 

any  carriage,  Flor.  i.  18.  iii.  2.  10. 

A  splendid  carriage  with  four  wheels  and  four  horses, 
adorned  with  ivory  and  silver,  in  ^ich  the  images  of  the  gods 
were  led  in  solemn  procession  fix>m  thotr  shrines  {e  sacrariis) 
at  the  Circensian  games,  to  a  place  in  the  Circus^  called  Pul- 
viNAR,  Suet.  Aug.  45.*,  where  couches  were  preplired  foi^ 
placing  them  on,  was  called  THENSA,  Rstus;  from  the 
thongs  stretched  before  it  {lora  tensa),  Asc.  in  Cic.  Verr.  i.  59., 
attended  by  persons  of  the  first  rank,  in  their  most  magnificent 
apparel,  lAv*  v.  41.,  who  were  said  Thensam  ducerx  vol  de- 
DUCER£,  Id.  4*  Suet.  Aug,  43.  Ve^.  5.,  who  delighted  to  touch 
the  thongs  by  which  the  chariot  was  drawn  (fynemque  manu 
contingere  gaudent\  Ascon.  lb.  Virg.  -3Sn.  ii.  239.  And  if  a 
boy  {puer  patrvmus  et  tnatrimus)  happened  to  let  go  {omiUere) 
the  tiiong  which  he  held,  it  behoved  the  procession  to  be  re-^ 
newed,  Vic.  Besp.  H.  10,  11. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  decreeing  of  a  Thensa  to  any  one 
was  an  acknowledffement  of  his  divinity,  Suet.  Cces»  1^ 

A  carriwe  wiUi  two  wheefe,  for  travelling  expeditiously, 
was  called  CISiUM,  q.  citium,  Cic  Phil.  ii.  31.  S.  Rose.  7- 
S^nec.  Ep.  72.,  the  driver,  Cisiarius,  Vlpian ;  drawn  usually 
by  three  mules,  Auson.  Ep.  viii.  7«>  its  body  {cag^sum  v.  -«)  6( 
basket-work  (Ploximum,  v.  •entim),  Festus.  A  larffer  car- 
riage,  for  traveUing,  with  four  wheels,  was  called  RHEDA,  a 
GWlic  word,  Ctuinctih  L  9.  Cic.  MO.  10.  Att.  v.  17-  ^i-  i^»  or 
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Caeruca,  Suet.  Nar.  30l,  the  drirer^  RaKDAmivs,  or  CiUV^ 
CARiuSf  To.,  an  hired  one,  Meritoria*  SuetrCass.  57.,  bolh 
iilso  used  in  the  city.  Martial*  iii*  47.9  sometimes  adorned  witk 
silver,  Plin.  xxxiii.  11.  An  open  carrii^e  with  four  wheels 
for  ptnons  of  inferior  rank,  as  some  think,  was  called  P£- 
TORRITUMt  GeJL  x¥.  SO.  Horat.  Sat.  I  6. 104.,  aho  t 
Gallic  word,  Festus. 

A  liind  of  swift  carriage  used  in  war  by  the  Gauls  aod 
jBritonf^  was  called  ESSEDUM,  Cas.  B.  G.  iv.  S3.  Virf^.G. 
ill.  204.,  the  driver,  or  rather  one  who  fought  from  it,  Esse- 
OARius^  Cic,  Fam*  viL  6.  Qes*  v.  19.,  aobpted  at  Rome  for 
common  use,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  5S*  Suet.  CaL  26.  Galb.  vL  18. 
.  A  carriage  armed  with  scythes,  used  l^  the  same  people^ 
COVINUS,  Sil.  svii.  418.,  the  driver,  6>vinariu8,  TadU 
Agr.  XXXV.  S6.,  similar  to  it,  was  probably  Benna,-  J^t^ai. 

In  the  war-chariots  of  the  ancients,  there  were  usually  bat 
two  persons,  one  who  fought  {bdLator\  and  another  wno  di- 
rected the  horses  (fiui^ga^  the  charioteer),  Virg.  JEn.  ix.  330. 

xii.  469.  624.  7S7. 

.  An  open  carriage  for  heavy  burdens  {veMcuhan  onerarim] 
was  called  PLAUSTRUM,  or  veha  (aftot^a),  a  waggon  or 
wain;  generally  with  two  wheels,  sometimes  four;  drsvn 
commonly  by  two  oxen  or  more,  Virg.  G.  iiL  5S6.,  sometioe 
by  asses  or  mules.  A  waggon. or  cart  with  a  coverlet  wroitfht 
of  rushes  laid  on  it,  for  carrying  dung  or  the  like,  was  caUed 
SCIRPEA,  Varr..L.L.  iv.  S.,  properW  the  covedet  itsd(  sc 
crateSi  In  plausiro  scirpea  latajuit^  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  7B0.  A 
covered  aart  or  waggon  laid  with  cloths,  for  carrying  the  old 
or  infirm  of  meaner  rank}  was  call^  ARCERA,  quasi  9S^ 
Gell.  XX.  1. 

The  load  or  weight  which  a  wain  could  carry  at  oacc 
(und  ucturd),  was  called  VEHES,  -is.  Col.  xi.  2. 

A  waggon  with  four  wheels  was  dso  called  CARRUS  v. 
*u3Ht  by  a  Gallic  name,  Ges.  B.  G.  i.  6.  26.  Zip.  x.  28^  or 
Sarracum,  .  Juo.  iii.  255.,  or  Epirheoium,  Id.  vm.  ^* 
dfiinctil.  u  5.,  and  by  later  writers.  Angaria,  vel  Clabuuxei 
also  Carragzuu,  and  a  fortification  formed  by  a  number  of 
carriaffes,  Carraoo,  Jm.  HarceUin.  xxxi.  20. 

$ARRACA  Bp&ta^  v.  -^/s  or  ptamtra^  is  put  for  two  coin 
stdlations,  near  the  borth  pole^  Juvaial.  v.  23.,  Ooil  Md^ 
ii.  U7-f  called  the  two  bears  {Arcti  gemina,  vel  duaafxr»)i 
UitSA  MAJOB^  named  HeRce  {Panhasis^  i.  e.  Arcwka), 
Luam.iL237.  CicAcad.iv.  20.»  Parrhasis  Arctos,  M' 
Trist.  i.  S.  48.,  irom  Callisto^  the  daughter  of  I^caoD,  kiag  oT 
Arcadia,  who  is  said  to  have  been  converted  into  this  constelh- 
tion  by  Jupiter,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  506.,  and  ,Ursa  minor,  called 
Cynosura,  i.  c.  xt/yof  iqeu  cam  Cauda.    Cic.H.U^'^^' 
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Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  iOG.,    properly  called  ArctoS)   dUtingubhed 
from  the  great  bear  (Helice),  Ooid.  Ep.  xviii.  ni. 

The  greatev  bear  alone  was  properly  called  Plaustrum, 
Hygin,  Poet,  Astron*  i.  2.,  from  its  resemblanee  to  a  waggon^ 
Ovid.  Pont,  iv-  10.  39.,  whence  we  call  it  Charles's  Wain^  or 
the  Plough;  and  the  stars  which  compose,  it,  Triok^s^ 
Martial,  vi.  58.  q.  Tkriones,  ploughing  oxen,  l^arr^  X.  L. 
vi.  4.  GeU.  ii.  21. ;  seven  in  number,  SEPTEMTRIONES, 
Cic.  lb.  42*  But  plaustra  in  the  plur.  is  applied  to  botli 
bears;  hence  called  Gemini  Triones,  Firg,  JEn.  i.  744», 
Biaoinoccidui  v.  nunqudm  occidentes^  because  they  never  sety. 
Cic.  lb.  Oceani  metuentes  cequore  tingi^  V^rg.  G.  i.  246.,  for 
a  reason  mentioned,  Ovid..  Fast*  ii.  191.,  and  tardi  vel  pigriy- 
because,  from  their  vicinity  to  the  pole,  they  appear  to 
move  slow,  Neque  se  quoquam  in  coeio  commovent^  Plaut. 
Amph«  i.  1.  117* 

The  Ursa  Major  is  attended  by  the  constellation  BOOTES, 
q.   bubulcus,    the  ox-driver,    Cic.  N.  D.'iu  42 .y    suid   to  b^. 
retarded  by  the  slowness  of  his  wains,    Ovid,  Met.  ii.  177*9 
named   also   AncroPHirLAX,    q.  ursa  cu^tos,    Matiil.  i.  S]6., 
Custos  Erymanthidos  Ursce^  Ovid.  Trist.  i.  iii.  103.,  into  which 
constellation  Arcasy  the  son  of  Callisto  by  Jupiter,  was  changed^ 
and  thus  joined  with  his  mother,  Ornd.  Met,  ii.  506.    viii.  206«; 
A  star  in  it  of  the  first  magnitude  was  called  ARCTUHUS^ . 
q.   kqxrnv  ov^,   ursce  cauda ;    Stella  post  caudam  ur&^s 
MAjoRxs,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  i.  744.   iii«  516.    G. i. 204.)  said, 
to  be  the  same  with  Bootesy  Id.  G.  i.  67.^  as  its  name  pro* 
perly  implies,    at^KTOu  ou^o^,   ursa  eustos.      Around  the  pole 
moved   the  dragon   {draco  v.  angtds ;    geminas  qui  separat, 
ArctaSi  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  45.),  approaching  the  ursa  major  with  S 

its  tail,  and  surrounding  the  wrsa  minor  with  its  body,  Virg. 
G.  i.  244. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  carriage  were,    I.    The   wbeela. 
(ROT^),   the  body  of  the  carriage  (CAPSUiM,  -w,  v.  -a, 
Ploxemum,,  v.  -nsj  Festus),    and  draught-tree  (TEMO),   to 
which  the  animals  which  drew  it  were  yoked. 
.   The  wlie^ls  consisted  of  the  axle-tree  (AXIS),  a  round 
beam  {lignunh  v.  stipes  teres),  on  which  the  wheel  turns ;  the 
nave  {modiUus)^  in  which  the  axle   moves,   aqd  the  spokes 
{radii)  are  fixed ;  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  {peripheriOf 
V.  rot€e  summa  curvatura,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  108.)j  composed  of 
fellies  {apstdes\  in  .which  the  spokes  are  fastened,  commonly. 
surroiUided  with  an  iron  or  brass  ring  (canthus\  Quinctil.  i. 
b.  8.    Pers.  V.  71.    Virg.  iEq.  v.  274. 
'.  A  wheel  without  spokes '(tiOTi  radiata)  was  caUed, TYM- 
PANUM, iK>m  it^  resemblance  u>  the  end  of  a  dripii.^     It 
was  mft^  ef  solid  boards  [tabidee)^  fixed  to  a  squai'e  piece  ,ot] 

L  l  2'  wood, 
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wood,  as  an  euns^  without  a  nave,  and  strengthened  by  croes-^ 
bars  (transversis  asseribus)^  with  an  iron  ring  around  {ferreia 
cantos) ;  so  that  the  whole  tamed  together  on  the  extremities 
of  the  axisy  called  CARDiNESy  Probm  in  Virg,  6.  i.  163.  Sneh 
wheels  were  chiefly  nsed  in  rustic  wains,  Ibid.  4*  G*  ii.  444^ 
afi  they  still  are  in  this  country,  and  called  tumblers. 
Tympanum  is  also  put  for  a  large  wheel,  moved  by  hones  or 
men,  for  raising  weights  from  a  ship,  or  the  like^  by  means  of 
pullies  [trochUde)^  ropes,  and  hooks,  a  kind  of  crane  {toUmy 
gruSf  V.  y*^i^),  LucreL  iv.  903.,  or  for  drawing  water  {Tnachina 
haustoria)^  Vitruv.  x.  9.,  Curva  antlia,  Mart.  ix.  19.,  AvaA 
V.  Aniha,  Suet.  Tib.  51.  (awAij/iAflf,  Johr^  vi.  11.)  Haustuv, 
V.  roia  aquariay  sometimes  turned  'by  the  force  of  vster, 
iMcret.  V.  317*»  the  water  was  raided  through  a  siphon  (njiko 
v«  -on,  Jishda  v.  canalis\  by  the  force  of  a  sucker  {embolus  v. 
,  -ttm),  as  in  a  pump,  or  by  means  of  buckets  {modioli  y.  hana), 
Juvenal,  xi v.  Sl>5.  Water-engines  were  also  used  to  extinguish 
fires,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  42. 

From  the  supposed  diurnal  rotation  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
AXIS  is  put  for  the  line  around  which  they  were  thought  to 
turn,  Cic.  de  Univ.  10.  Vitruv.  ix.  2.,  and  the  ends  Si  die 
axis^  Cardines,  vertices,  vel  poli,  for  the  north  and  south 
poles,  Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  41.  Fif^.  G.  i.  242.  Plin.  ii.  15.  Axis 
aod  POLUs  are  sometimes  put  for  cadum  or  €ether ;  thus,  sub 
aiheris  axe^  I.  e.  siA  dio  vel  a^re^  Virg.  ^n.  ii.  512.  Tiii.  2B.; 
lucidus  poluSi  ill*  ^95. ;  Cardinei  mundi  quatuor^  the  four  oir- 
dinat points;  SEPTENTRro,  the  north;  Meridiss,  the  south; 
Obiens,  sc.  solj  vel  ortus  solis^  the  east ;  Occidbns,  v.  occam 
seKSf  the  west :  Qidnctil.  xii.  lOw  67*9  cardo  Edus,  the  east, 
Stat.  Thtb.  i.  157.,  occidims^  v.  Hesperius^  the  west,  Lucan.i^» 
672.  v«  7i-  In  the  north  Jupiter  w^s  supposed  to  reside; 
hence  it  is  called  Domicilium  Jovis,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JSn.  ii.  69^ 
Sbdes  deorum,  FestHS  in  Sinistrjb  aves  :  and  as  some  thmk, 
PORTA  coELi,  Virg.  G.  iii,  261.,  thus,  Tempestas  a  verticil  for 
a  septentrione^  lb.  ii.  diO. 

The  animals  usually  yoked  in  carriages  were  horses^  okd, 

asiis,  and  mules,  sometimes  camels,  Sue^.  Ner.  1 1  •   Plin,  m. 

IS. ;  elephants,  Curt. viii.  9.    Plin.  viii.  2.   Suet. Ct.lU  Stnee. 

de  Ir.  ii.  31. ;  and  even  lions,  Plin.  viii.  16. ;  tigers,  leoptrfc 

and  bears.  Martial.  \.  105#;    dogs,    Lanq)rid.  Helieg.  7^\ 

gosdMf  and  deer.  Mart.  i.  52. ;  also  men,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  Iah^ 

can.  X.  276* ;  and  womeoi  Lamprtd.  f&  29. 

Animids  were  joined  to  a  carriage  {vehictio  v.  ad  veUnto* 

jungebantur,  Virg.  ^n.  vii.  724.     CSc  Att.  vi.  1 .    Sost  Cses. 

31.),  by  what  was  called  JUOUM,  a  yoke;  usually  made  of 

wood,    but  sometimes  also  of  metal,    Herat.  Qd  Hi.  9.  l6. 

Jerem.  zxviiL  13.,  placed  upon  the  neck|  one  yoha  ommoa^J 

upon 
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vpdli  two,  of  a  crooked  form,  Ovid,  FaU.  iv.  216.,  with  a  bond 
{curvaharm)  tor  the  neck  of  each :  Hence  sub  juoo  c^gere^  y. 
jungere ;  coUa  y.  cervices  jugo  subficerCf  subdercy  sybmitterey  y. 
stqjtponere,  4^etipere:  Juqum  subire,  cervieejirre,  Setrectarey 
txuercy  a  cenncSms  deficerty  excutercy  4^. 

The  yoke  was  tied  to  the  nedka  of  the  animak,  and  to  the 
pole  or  team  with  leathern  thongs  {kra  Sit^Uoia),  Cato.  69*. 
Vitruo.  X.  8. 

When  one  pair  of  horses  was  not  sufficient  to  draw  a 
carriage^  another  pair  was  added  ia  a  straight  line,  before, 
and  yoked  in  the  same  manner.  If  only  a  third  horse  was 
addea,  be  was  bound  with  nodiing  bat  wpe%  without  any 
yoke.  • 

When  more  horses  than  two  were  joined  a-breast  {aquatd^ 
Jronie)y  a  custom  which  is  said  to  have  been  introduiced  by 
4>ne*CliBtbJfnes  of  Siqron,  two  horses  only  were  yoked  to  the 
carriage^  called  Jugales,  jugarHy  y.  jt^es  {fyym\  Festtis; 
and  the  others  were  bound  {appensi  yel  adjuncii)  on  each  side 
with  ropes;  hence  called  FUNALES  EQUI,  &iei.  Tib.  9. 
Stat.  TAeb»vu  461.  (^tt^afojoi  fftifinoi,  v.mcipi»fH)f  Di9mfS. 
yii.  73.  Isidor.  xv\u  35.  Zrmar.  Ann.  iL,  or  Funbs,  Afison. 
BpUafk.  xxxy.  10.,  in  a  chariot  of  four  {in  juadrigis)y  the 
horse  on  the  right,  dextsr,  y.  primus  i  on  the  left,  sinister, 
Ubvus  y.  secundusy  Id.  This  method  of  yoking  horses  was 
chiefly  used  in  the  Cireensian  games,  or  in  a  Iriumpb*. 

The  instruments  by  which  animals  were  driven  or  excited, 
were»*-l.  The  lash  or  whip,  Flagrumy  v.  PLAGELLUM 
(jitaorr«$),  made  of  leathern  thongs,  (Scin'iCAy/om  korridis, 
CKtnakifiy  MartiaL  x.  62»)y  or  twisted  cords,  tied  to  the  end  of 
a  stick,  sometimes  sharpened  (aeuleati)  with  small  bits  of  iron 
or  lead  at  the  end  (Horribile  flaoellum,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  3. 
ll7-)»  and  diyided  into  several  lashes  {tani^v.  lora)y  called 
SCORPIONS,  1  Kwgs,  xii-  IK 

*— 2.  A  rod  (VIRGA,  Juvenal.  i}i.S\7*  Lucan.W.esS.)y 
or  goad  (STIMULUS,  i«  e.  periica  cum  cuspide  acutd)y  a  pole, 
•or  fong  stick,  with  a  sharp  point :  Hence  stimulos  alicui  ad- 
kibercy  admovercy  addercy  .Oiyicere  ;  sttmulisjodercy  incitarey  4fc. 
Adversus  stimulum  calcesy  9C*jactarey  to  kick  againsfAe  goad, 
Ter.  Pkorm.  i.  2.  28.,  tv^o^  xtmfci  Kotxri^ttVy  in  siimulos  cold* 
trarcy  Acts,  ix.  5« 

—  And  3.  A  spur  (CALCAR,  guod  calci  equitis  alligetur , 

ferrata  cake  cunctantem  impeUebat  equumy  Sily.  yii.  696. },  used 

crnly  by  riders :  Hence  equo  cakaria  addercy  subderCy  i^.  AUer 

Jirenis  Mgety  alter  eakmribusy  "taid  by  Isocrates  of  Epbttrus  and 

Theopompns,  Cic  Atti  yi.  1.     Orat.  iii.  9* 

The  instruments  used  for  restraining  and  managing  horses, 
were^^l.  The  bit  or  bridle  (FRJENUM,  pi.  -^  y.  -^i 
said  to  hafe  been  inyented  by  ;the  Lafitk/e,  a  people  of 

LX  3  llessalyy 
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Thessaly,  Virg.  G.  iik  115.,  or  by  one 'Petethfonias,' PUit 
vii.  56. ;  the  part  which  went  round  the  ears  was  caUcd 
A  urea;  that  i;^bich  was  put  into  the  mouth,  properly  the 
iron  x>r  bitj  Orea,  Festus ;  sometimes  *made  unequal  and 
rougby  like  a  wolf's  teeth,  paiticnlarly  when  the  horse  was 
headstrong  (trnax),  Liv.  xxxix.  5.  Ovid.  Am,  vi.  A.  13.  ((/»- 
rio7'  oris  equm)y  lb.  ii.9,  80.;  hence  ^^na  Lupata,  HdraL 
Od,  i.  8.  6.  Virg.  G.  iii.  208.  Chid.  Am.  i.  2.  1 S. ;  or  Lupi, 
/rfe  Trist.  i V.  6.  4.  Sfat^  Aehill.  1 .  28 1 .  Frena  injicercy  conair 
tere^  accipere,  mandere^  delrahere,  lasare,  ^c.  Franummt' 
dere,  to  be  impatient  under  restraint  or  subjection,  Cic.  Fam, 
xi.  23.,  bat  in  Mai-tial  \,  105.  4*  Stat.  Sylv.  L  2. 28.,  to  bear 
tamely. 

The  bit  was  sometimes  made  of  gold,  as  the  collars  [rnii- 
'  Ua\  which  hung  from  the  horses*  neckis ;  and  the  coveriogi 
for  their  backs  {stftUa)  were  adorned  with  gold  and  pnip^ 
Firg.  JEn.  vii.  279. 

—  2.  The  reins  (HABENi^  vel  Lora)\  hence  habewi, 
corriperej  Jtedere^  v.  maHrij  to  manage ;  dare^  immitteri^  tfin- 
dere  J  luxare^  permitiere,  to  let  out.;  adducere,  to  draw  in,  and 
sftpprimeref  Ovid.  Am.  i.  13.  10. 

To  certain  animals,  a  head*stall  or  muzzle  (Cafistruv) 
was  applied,  Virg.  G.  iii.  188.,  sometimes  with  ircHi  BpHus 
fixed  to  it,  as  to  calves  or  the  like,  when  weaned,  R*i99^ 
or  with  a  covering  for  the  mouth  {Jlscella);  hence  pcdltt 
xapistrare  boves^  to  muzzle,  Plin.  xviii.  V9.,  f  c/bt«v,  Dek,  xxr. 
.4.y  OS  consuerey  Senec.  £p.  4J.  But  Capistrum  is  also  pot 
for  any  rope  or  cord;  hence  vitem  capistro  cotistringerti  to 
bind,  CklumeU.  iv.  20.  Jwnenta  capistrarey  to  tie  with  a  bai- 
ter, or  fasten  to  the  stall.  Id.  vi.  19. 

7'he  person  who  directed  a  chariot  and  the  horses,  «as 
called  AURIGA  {n^ioyps^  9^  ^'^  tenebat):  or  agiUdcr 
(eXaT)ij),  the  charioteer  or  driver,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  327»  Oj* 
Alt.  xiii.  21.  Acdd,  iv.2.9.;  also  Moderator,  Lucan*  vSi. 
1 99.  But  these  names  ,  are  applied  chidSy  to  those  wbo 
contended  in  the  Circus,  Suet*  Cal.  54.  Ner.  xxiL  24.  P^ 
Ep.  ix.  6.  or  directed  chariots  in  war,  Virg.j  and  always  sbxid 
upright  in  their  chariots  (insistebant  cwrribus)^  Plin.  Bp»  ix-  6- 
Hence  aurioare  for  cm-rum  regere  $  and  Aurioabiu8>  a 
person  who  kept  chariots  for  running  in  the  Circus,  Suet.  Sk 

Auriga  is  the  name  of  a  constellation,  in  which  are  two 
stars,,  called  Hjedi  (the  kids),  abore  the  horns  of  TbaW 
Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  ix.  668.  On  the  head  of  Tauna,  aretbe 
Ht^ades  (a J  wf*y,  pluere)y  or  SucuUf  {a  suibtis)y  Cic.  N.  D.  ii.^^' 
Plin.  ii.  39.  Gell.  xiii.  9.,  caUed  Pluvi^y  by  Virgil,  JEn.  iii. 
^16*.,  and  2Vfjto,  hy  Horace,-  because^ at  their  rising  and**" 
ling,  they  w«e  supposed  to  produce  rains,  CMl  i.  3. 1^>  ^ 
Ahe  hecki  or,  as  Servius  say^    G.i.  137.^  ante  genua. t^9 
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Plin.  ii.  41. ;  in  cauidA  tauri  septem  PLEIAt)£S,  or  Veroi- 
i^iiB,  the  seven  «tars ;  sing.  Pleias  vel  Plias,  Odd.  Ep.  xviiii 
188. 

Agitator  k  also  put  for  agdso  {jpdjum^ta  agebat%  a  per- 
son who  drove  any  beasts  on  foot,  Firg.  6.  i.  273.  But 
drivers  were  commonly  denominated  from  the  name  of  the 
carriage ;  thus,  rkedarius^  plamtrarius^  &c.,  or  of  the  animalf 
which  drew  it ;  thus,  MuLio,  Suet.  Ner.  SO.  Senec.  Ep.  87. 
Martiak  ix.  58.  xii.  24.,  commonly  put  for  a  mdeteery  who 
drove  mules  of  burden  {muli  cUieUarii)^  Martial,  x.  2.  76.,. 
as  equiso  for  a  person  who  broke  or  trained  horses  {equorum 
domiiarf  qtd  tohdim  incedere^  v.  badhsare  doeebaij  to  go  with  an- 
ambling  pac^)  under  the  Magtster  Equorum^  the  chief  ma- 
nager of  horses,  Farro.  The  horses  of  Alexander  and  CSfiesar 
would  admit  no  riders  but  themselves.  Curt.  iv.  5.  PHn.  viii. 
42.   ^Dio.  XXX  viL  54. 

•  Hie  driver  -commonly  sat  behind  the  pele$  with  the  whip 
in  his  right  hand,  and  the  reins  in  th^Ieft;  hence  he  was 
4aid  sedere  primA  seUd^  Phaedr.  iii.  6.,  seaere  ienHme^  v.  primo 
Umone^  i.e.  in^  sella  proxima  temonif  Stat  Sylv.  i.  2.  144* 
Propert*  iv.  8.,  and  temone  labij  v.  excuti^  to  be  thrown  from 
his  seat,  Firg.  JEn.  xiL  470.,  sometimes  drest  in  red  {canu^ 
sinatuSf  i.  e.  veste  Cdnusii  canfectd  indutus)^  Suet.  Ner.  30.,  or' 
scarlet  (cooco)^  Martial,  x.  76.  ;•  sometimes  he  walked  on  foot,, 
Liv.  i.  48.    DUnwfs.  iv.  39.    Senec^Ep.-  Sf; 

When  he  made  the  canrii^  go  slower,  he  was  soid,^  cur^s 
rum  equosque  sustinere^  Cic.  Att. xiii. ^21. ;  when  he. drew  it 
back  or  aside^  retorquere  etaverteref  Virg.  ^n.  xii^  485. 

Those  who  rode-  in  »  carriage  or  on  horseback  were  said 
vehif  or  portarij  evekif  or  rnvrAi;  those  carried  in  a  hired  • 
vehicle  {vehiculo  merkario),  VIsctores  :  so  passengers  in  a  ship, 
Cie*  Nat  D.  iii.  37.  3.  Jmenal.  xii.  68. ;  but  vector  is  also 
put  for  one  who  carries,  Omd.  Fast.  L  433.  Fulmints  vector^ 
i.  a.  aquiUif  Stat.  Theb.  9.  855.,  as  vehens  for  one  who  is  car- 
ried, Cic.  Gar.  Or.  97/  Justin,  xi.  7.  Gell.  v.  6.;  so  itwehens^ 
Cic  N.  D.  i.  28.  •    . 

.  When  a  person  mounted  a  chariot,  he  was  said  ctirrum 
ctmecepdepe^  asocnderCf  inscendere^  et  insilire^  which  U  usually 
applied  to  mounting  on  horseback,  sdltu  in  currum  emicOre^ 
Virg.  xii.  327* ;  when  helped  up,  or  taken  up  by  anyone^' 
curru  V.  in  currum  toUi.  The  lime  for  mounting  in  hired' 
carriages  waa  intimated  by  the  driver's  moving  his  rod  or 
cracking  his  whip,  Jwoemd*  iii.  317.,  tq  dismount,  descendere 
v.  de$Mre.  «  • 

The  Rasiana  painted  their  carriages  with  diffi^nent  colours^ 

&ro.  19  Firg.  A.  vilL  QS^^  and  decorated  them  wit^^  various 

oroamentSi  with  gold  and  silver,  and  even  with  precidtii  irtones, 

.    -V  I.L4  Plin. 
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PUn.  xxxUi.  3.    Juoetwl,  viL  125.,  as  the  PeMians,  Guri.  iiL3. 
X.  1.    Hence  Odd,  Met.  u.  107. 


OF  THE  CITY. 

■ 
I 

il  OME  was  built  on  seven  bills  {nolU^Bi  monies^  arcesf  vel 
J^g^  nempe,  PalaOn^Si  QjuirinOliSp  Jsoeni^mSf  C^diut, 
Vimndiis^  ExquiUnus,  et  Janicularis) ;  hence  called  urb$  SEP- 
TICOLIS;  or  S£pt£mosmina»  Stat.S^.  i.  2. 191.  iy.l.& 
by  the  Greeks,  kxrmk^u  Serv*  in  ^7t*vL7B4.  G.iL535^ 
and  a  festival  was  celebrated  in  Deoemba%  called  Seftimoh- 
Xtovj  FeshiSf  Suet.  Dom.  4.,  to  oommemorate  the  addition  of 
the  seventh  hiU,  PbOarck.  ^.  Bom*  68. 

The  Janicutum  seems  to  be  improperly  ranked  by  Senius 
among  the  seven  hills  of  Rome;  because^  thongfa  boilt  co, 
and  fortified  by  Ancus,  Liv*  i.  33«,  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  included  within  the  city.  Id*  ii.  10.  51.  DiOklJ* 
GelL  XV.  27*9  althoSgh  the  contraiy  is.  asserted  by  sevenl 
authors,  Eutrop.  i.  5.  The  CMis  Capitolinus^  vel  ToipMS) 
which  Servius  omits,  ought  to  have  been  put  instead  of  it 

The  Janicidumf  Cottis  HarUdontm^  and  Vaticama  wm  rf* 
terwards  added. 

1.  Jfons  PALATINUS,  vel  PALATIUM,  the  IWitine 
Monnt,  on  which  alone  Romulus  built,  Im.  L  5.  Here 
Augustus  had  his  house,  and  the  succeeding  emperors^  as 
Romulus  had  before :  Hence  the  emperor's  house  was  called 
PALATJUM,  a  pahice.  Suet.  72.  Dio.  liii.  16.  Tkmi 
Palatina,  Suet.  CI.  1 7.  Vesp.  2b.  D.  1 5.,  and  in  later  tsses, 
those  who  attended  the  e|Dperor,  were  called  Palatini. 

2.  CAPITOLINUS ;  so  called  from  the  Capitol  built  onk, 
formerly  named  Saturnius,  from  Saturn's  having  dwelt 
ihexe,  Justin,  xliii.  1.  Virg.  ibid.,  and  TARPEIUS,  from 
Tarpeia,  who  betrayed  the  citadel  to  the  Sabines,  Z^  i-  \  !• 
IHonys.  ii.  3S.,  to  whom  that  mount  was  assigned  to  dwell  im 
Iav.  i.  33. 

3.'  AVENTINUS^  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  UUs) 
Dianvs.  iv.  26*^  named  from  an  Alban  king  of  that  nam^  v^o 
was  buried  on  it,  Iav.  i.  3. ;  the  place  wbi<3b  Remus  choee 
(b  take  the  omens,  lb.  6.,  therefore  said  not  to  have  been  in* 
eluded  within  the  PoaKmM9i»  GfU.  xiii.  14.  Senec  de  Brev. 
Vitas,  14.,  till  the  time  of  Claadius,  Ibid.  But  others  asy,  it 
was  joined  to  the  dty  by  Ancus,  Uv.  i.  33.  UHcmfs.  iii«  ^t 
called  also  CoUis  MuRcius,  from  Murcid,  tlie  goddess  of  alecpi 
who  had  a  chapel  {tacelbm)  on  it,  Fesiusi  CoUit  DuVM,  from 
A  temple  of  Diana,  Stat.  Silv.  ii.  3. 32.,  and  Rkmokhts,  bm 
Semu$3  who  wished  the  city  to  be  fowMied  tfaart» 

^4  4.  QUt 
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4«  QUIRINALIS  is  supposed  to  have  been  name^  from 
a  temple  of  Romulas,  called  also  Q^fannus^  which  stood  on 
it,  HoraU  Ep.  ii.  268.  Oaid.  Fast.  iv.  375.,  or  from  the  Sa* 
binesy  who  came  from  Curesy  and  dwelt  there,  Fesius :  added 
to  the  city  by  Servius,  Liv.  i.  44. ;  called  in  later  times,  M^is 
paballi^  or  CabaUinus^  from  two  marble  horses  placed  there. 

5.  C^LIUS,  named  from  Cjcles  Vibenna^  a  Tuscan 
leader,  ,who  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Romans  against  the 
Sablnes,  with  a  body  of  men,  and  got  this  mount  to  dwell  on, 
Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  8. ;  added  to  the  city  by  Romulus,  according 
to  Dionys.  iL  50.,  by  Tullus  Hostilius  according  to  Liv*  i. 
30.,  by  Ancus  Martiqs,  according  to  Straha,  y,  p«  234.,  by 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  according  to  Tacit,  Ann.  iv,  65« ;  anciently 
called  QuERQUETULANUS,  from  the  oaks  which  grew  on  it» 
Jbid.  s  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  ordered  to  be  called  Augustus, 
TacU*  Ann.  iv.  64»  Suet.  Tib.  48.,  afterwards  named  Late- 
BANU8,  who'e  the  Popes  long  resided,  before  they  removed  to 
the  Vatican. 

;  6»  VIMINALIS,  named  from  thickets  of  osiers  which 
grew  there  (pimneia)^  Varr.  ibid.  Juvenal,  iii.  7  i*9  or  Fa* 
^VTAi,iBi  (from  /agi^  beeches^)  Plin.  xvi.  10. ;  added  to  the 
cit3'  by  Servius  Tuilius,  Liv*  i.  44* 

.  7-  EXQUILINUS)  Exquilia^  vel  EsquUiOf  supposed  to 
be  named  from  thickets  of  oaks  (itseuleta),  which  grew  on 
iff  VarrQ$  L.  L.  iv.  8.,  or  from  watches  kept  there  {excubite^ 
.  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  246. ;  added  to  the  city  by  Servius  TuUius^ 
Ijiv.  i.  44. 

JANICULUM,  named  from  Janus,  who  is  said  to  have 
first  bnilt  on  it,  Virg.  JEn.  viiL  358. .  Ooid.  Fast.  i.  246.,  the 
most  favourable  place  for  taking  a  view  of  the  city.  Martial. 
iv.  64.  vii.  16.  From  its  sparkung  sands,  it  got  the  name  of 
Mans  AureuSi  and  by  corruption,  Montorius. 

VATICANUS,  sp  called,  because  the  Romans  got  pos* 
session  of  it,  by  expellmg  the  Tuscans,  according  to  the 
counsel  of  the  soothsayers  (vates)^  Festus;  or  from  the  prer 
dictions  uttered  there,  GeU.  xvi.  17m  adjoining  to  the  Jani'^ 
cuhtm^  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tiber,  Horat.  Od.  i.  20., 
disliked  by  the  ancients,  on  account  of  its  bad  air  {infamis 
oeTf  Frontin.),  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  93.,  noted  for  producing  bad 
ivine^  Mart.  vi.  92.  xii.  48.  14.,  now  the  principal  place  in 
Rome^  where  are  the  Pope's  palace,  called  St^Angdo^  the 
Vatican  library,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  i&.  Peter's 
Church. 

COLLIS  HORTULORUM,  so  called,  from  its  being 
originally  covered  with  gardens^  S/Miet.  Ner.  50.,  takea  into 
tb^  city  by  Aurelian;  merwurds  called.  PiKcius,  from  the 
Pincii,  a  noble  .family  whp  had  their  seat  there. 

The 
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The  gated  of  Rome  at  the  death  of  Romulus  were  tbr^e^ 
or  at  most  four ;  in  the  time  of  Pliny  thir^-seveD,  when  the 
tnrcumference  of  the  walk  was  tlnrteen  miles  200  paces;  it 
was  divided  by  Augustus  into  fourteen  regiones,  wards  or 
quarters,  PUn.  iii.  5.  s.  9. 

The  principal  gates  were,  —  1 .  Porta  FL  AMINI  A,  through 
which  the  Flaminian  road  passed ;  called  also  Flumcntak^ 
because  it  lay  near  the  Tiber. — 2.  COLLINA  {a  collibns 
duirtnaliei  ^fiiitita/f))  called  also  QUI RINALIS^  Agonbvsis 
▼el  Salaria,  Festu$%  JUv.  v.  41.  Tacit.  Hist.  i^.  82.  To  tins 
gate  Hannibal  rode  up»  Liv.  xxvi.  10.,  and  threw  a  spetr 
within  the  city,  Plin.  xxxiv.  6.  s.  15.  Cic.  Fin.  it.  9.-3. 
VIMINALIS.— 4.  ESQUIUNA,  anciently  Metia^  LtM- 
cana^  vel  Laicicana^  without  which  criminals  were  punisbect 
PUaU.  Cos.  ii.  6.  2.  HoraL  Epod.  v.  99.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  S2s 
-»5.  N^VIA,  so  called  from  one  Nanmu^  who  poostswd 
the  grounds  near  it,  Farr.  L.  L.  iy.  34.  -r-  6.  CARMENTA- 
LIS,  through  w;hich  the  Fabii  went,  Liv.  ii.  49.,  from  tfaw 
fate  called  ScELERATA,  Feshis.  —  7*  Capena,  through  which 
the  road  to  Capua  passed.  —  8.  Triumfhalis,  tbroi:^  whidi 
those  who  triumphed  entered,  Cic.  Pis.  23.  Suet.  Aug.  101., 
but  authors  are  not  agreed  where  it  stood. 

Between  the  Porta  ViminaUs  and  EsquiUna^  without- the 
wall,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  camp  of  the  PR£TO* 
RIAN  cohorts,  or  rniUtes  Prjbtoriani,  a  body  of  troops  in- 
stituted by  Au^stus  to  guard  his  person,  and  calkd  by  that 
name^  in  imitation  of  the  select  band  which  attended  a  Roman 
General  in  battle  (seep. 351.),  composed  of  nine  cohort^ 
Tacii.  Ann.  iv.  5.  Suet.  Aug.  49.,  according  to  Die  Gasms 
of  ten,  Dio.  \r.  24.,  consisting  each  of  a  thousand  men,  hone 
and  foot.  Ibid.  4*  Suet.  Cak  45.,  chosen  only  from  Italy,  diicAy 
from  Etruria  and  Umbria,  or  ancient  Latium,  Tacit.  Atm.  \y.  5. 
Hist.  i.  84.  Under  Vitellius  sixteen  Praetorian  cohorts  were 
raised,  and  four  to  guard  the  city.  Id.  Hist.  iL  93.  Of  these 
last,  Augustus  instituted  only  threes  Id*  Ann.  iv.  5. 

Severus  new-modelled  the  Praetorian  bands,  and  increased 
them  to  four  times  the  ancient  number,  Herodian.  iii  44. 
They  were  composed  of  the  soldiers  draughted  fitnn  all  Ae 
legions  on  the  frontier,  Dio.  Ixxir.  2.  They  were  finally  sap- 
pressed  by  Constantine^  and  their  fortified  camp  destroyed, 
Aurel.  Victor.  Zosim.  iL  p.  89.    Panegyric.  9. 

Those  only  were  allowed  to  enlarge  the  dty  (pomeerium 
ftqferre)  who  had  extended  the  limits  of  the  empire^  Ta* 
citus,  however,  observes^  that  although  several  gmerals  had 
subdued  many  nations,  yet  no  one  after  the  kings  assumed 
the  right  of  enlarging  the  ponueriitmf  except  ^aa,  and  Au- 
gustus, to  the  time  of  Claudius,  ^n.  xii.  23.       Bat  other 

authors 
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authors  !>ay,  this  was  done  ialso  by  Juliirs  Cflesar,  Cic.  AtL  xWu 
:20.  33.  36.  Dio.  xliii.  49.  xliv.  49.  GeU.  xiii.  14.  The  last 
who  did  it  was  Aurelian,  Vapisc.  in  AureL  21.    . 

Concerning  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  ancient  Rome,  we 
CKa  only  form  conjectares.  Lipsins  computes  them,  in  its 
most  flourishing  state,  at  four  millions. 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  OF  THE  ROMAN& 


I.  nPEMPLES.     Of  these,  the  chief  were, 

^  I.  The  CAPITOL,  so  called  because,  when  the 
foundations  of  it  were  laid,  a  human  head  is  said  to  have 
been  found  (caput  Oli  vel  Tcli  agusdam)^  mih  the  face  entire 
{facie  tntegrd\  Liv.  i.  38.  55.  Dionys.  iv.  59-  Serv.  in  Virg. 
^n.  viii,  345.  —  built  on  the  Tarpeian  or  Capitoline  motot, 
by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  /&.,  and  dedicated  by  Horatios,  Liv, 
ii.  .8- ;  burnt  A.  U.  670.,  rebuilt  by  Sylla,  and  dedicated  by 
Q«  Catulus,  A.  675.,  again  burnt  by  the  soldiers  of  Vitel-^ 
lius,  A.  D.  70.,  Tacit.  Hist*  iii.  ^2.y  and  rebuilt  by  Vespasian* 
At  his  death  it  was  burnt  a  third  time^  and  restored  by  Do- 
niitian,  with  greater  magnificence  than  ever,  Suet.  Dom.  5. 
A  few  vestiges  of  it  still  remain* 

Capitolium  is  sometimes  put  for  the  mountain  on  which  the 
temple  stood;  as  Ldv.  i.  10.  33.  38.  ii.  8,  &C.,  and  sometimes 
for  the  temple  itself,  Ldv.  iii.  18.  vi.  4,  &c«  The  edifice  of 
the  Capitol  was  in  the  form  of  a  square,  extending  nearly  20Q 
feet  on  each  side.  It  contained  three  temples  .(^i2tff,  temfla^ 
cellce  vel  delubra\  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  Almerva,  and  Juno, 
DiomfS.vr.^l.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  was  in  the  middle, 
whence  he  is  called  Media  qui  sedet  tede  Deus,  Omd.  Pont*  iv. 
9:  32.  The  temple  of  Minerva  was  on  the  right,  JUv*  vi.  4., 
whence  she  is  said  to  have  obtained  the  honours  next  to 
Jupiter  {Praximos  illi  (sc.  Jovi)  tamen  occupavit  Pallas  honored 
Horat.  Od.  i.  12.  12^.),  and  the  temple  of  Juno  on.  the  left, 
P.  Victor,  in  descr*  Bam.  RegioniSf  viii.  Livy,  however,  places 
Juno  first,  iii.  15.     So  Ovid,  Trist.  ii.  291. 

The  Capitol  was  the  highest  part  in  the  city^  and  strongly 
fortified;  hence  called  ARX,  Firg.  JEn.  viii.  652.  (vel  ab 
ARCEo,  quod  is  sit  locus  munilissimus  wbis,  a  quofaciUimepossit 
hostis prohiberij  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  32.  y^ab  axjof,  sumrnus);  Ca- 
pitolium  atque  arx^  Liv.  ii.  49.  iii.  15.,  arx  CapitoUi^  FIor«  iii. 
21.  The  ascent  to  the  Capitol  irom  the  Forum  was  by  100 
£teps.  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  71.  Liv.  viii.  6.  It  was  most  magni- 
ficently'adorned ;  the  very  gilding' of  it  is  said  to  l^ve  cost 
yjyOQO  talents,  i.  e:  ^1,976,250^  Plutarch,  in  Ppplic^  hence 

called 
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called  AvREAj  Virg.  ib.  348*,  and  fulgens,  Horai.  Od.  iii 
S,  48.  The  gates  were  of  brass,  Liv.  x.  23.,  and  the  tiles 
gilt,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3. 

The  principal  temples  of  other  cities  were  also  called  by 
the  name  of  CapitoL  SueLCaL  47.  S$Lxl267.  OelLxylX^. 
Plata.  Ore.  ii.  2.  19. 

In  the  Capito^  were  likewise  the  temples  of  Terminus,  Xfc 
i.  54.  (see  p.  263.),  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  Id,  iv.  20.  Nep.  At, 
20,  &c.,  Casa  Bomtdi^  the  cottage  of  Romulus,  covert  with 
straw,  Lav.  v.  53.  Senec.  Helv.  9.  Vitrm.  ii.  1.,  iiear  the 
Curia  Calabra^  Macrob.  Sat:  i.  ] .  Senec.  Contr.  i.  6.  Orid. 
Fast.  iii.  183. 

Near  the  ascent  of  the  Capitol,  was  the  ASYLUM,  or 
sanctuary,  Liv.  i.  8.,  which  Romulus  opened  (see  p.  40.)»  » 
imitation  of  the  Greeks,  Sero.  in  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  342.  ii.  7^1* 
Stat.  Theb.  xii.  498.  Liv.  xxxv.  51.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  33.  Twt. 
Ann.  iv.  14. 

2.  The  PANTHEON,  buUt  by  Agrippa,  son-inJaw  to 
Aumistus,  and  dedicated  to  Jupiter  ultor,  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.,  or 
to  Mars  and  Venus,  Dio.  liii.  27.,  or,  as  its  name  imports, 
to  all  the  gods  (see  p.  293.),  repaired  by  Adrian,  Spartian.  \% 
Consecrated  by  Pope  Boniface  IV.  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
All-' Saints,   A.  D.  607.,   now  called  the  Sctundoy  from  its 

1^  round  figure,  said  to  be  150  feet  high,  and  of  about  the  same 
breadth.  The  roof  is  curiously  vaulted,  void  spaces  hong 
left '  here  and  there  for  the  greater  strength.  It  has  no 
windows,  but  only  an  opening  in  the  top  lor  the  admissioD 
of  light,  of  about  25  feet  diameter.  The  walls  in  the  inside 
are  either  solid  marble  or  incrusted.  The  firont  on  the  out- 
side wtis  covered  with  brazen  plates  gilt,  the  top  with  silver 
plates,  but  now  it  is  covered  with  lead.  The  gate  was  of 
brass  of  extraordinary  work  and  size.  They  used  to  ascend 
to  it  by  twelve  steps,  but  now  they  go  down  as  many; 
the  earth  around  bdng  so  much  ndsed  oy  the  demolition  of 
houses. 

3.  The  temple  of  Apollo  built  by  Augustus  on  the  Psla- 
tine  Hill,  Suet.  Aug.  29.  VeU.  ii.  81.,  in  which  was  a  pnblic 
library,  Hor,  Ep.  i.  3.  17',  where  authors,  particularly  poet^ 
used  to  recite  their  compositions,  Id.  Sat.  i.  10.  38.,  sitting  in 
full  dress,  Pers.  i.  15.,  sometimes  before  select  judges^  who 
passed  sentence  on  their  comparative  merits.  The  poets  were 
then  said  commttiy  to  be  contrasted  or  matched.  Suet.  Aug'  ^' 
Jtwenal.  vi.  435.,  as  combatants,  Suet.  Aug.  45.,  and  the  re- 
citers, committere  cpera^  Suet  CI.  4.  Hence  Galigiila  said  of 
Seneca,  that  he  only  composed  Cqmmissiones,  shewy  eseb* 
mations.  Suet.  CI.  53. 

Aptf- 
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A  particular  place  ig  said  to  have  been  built  for  this  por-* 
pose  by  Hadrian,  and  consecrated  to  Minerva,  called  Athi> 
NiEUH,  AureL  Vict. -^^  Capitol,  in  Gardian.S.  Pertinac.  11. 

Authors  used  studiously  to  invite  people  to  hear  them  recite 
their  works,  Dialog,  de  Orat.  9.,  who  commonly  received 
them  with  acclamations,  PHn.  Ep.  ii«  14.,  thus,  BENE,  pulckri^ 
beUi^  euges  Nok  potest  kblius,  Cic.  Oa^  iii.  26.  Horat^ 
Art^  P.  428.,  Per^  i*  49.  84.   MaH.  ii*,  Sophos,  i.  e.  sapientei^ 

(iro^O,  scitif  doctij  Mart,  u4.^ 50.  37-  —  67.  4.  —  77. 

9«,  and  sometimes  eicpresaed  their  fondness  for  the  author  by 
kissinffhim*     Martiat,  1.  4.  7*  ^^  77.  14* 

4.  The  temple  of  Diana,  built  on  the  Aventine  Mount,  at 
the  instigation  of  Servios  Tullius,  by  the  Latin  States,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Roman  people^  in  imitation  of  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Eph&us,  which  was  built  at  the  joint  cxpence  of  the 
Greek  States  in  Asia,  Utk  i.  45. 

5.  The  temple  of  Janue,  built  by  Numa,  {ifktex  Mli  eipacisj) 
with  two  brazen  gates,  one  on  each  aide,  to  be  open  in  war, 
and  shut  in  time  of  peace,  Ldv.  i.  19.  VeL  ii.  88.  Plin.  S^^  J. 
Serv.  in  Virg.  i.  294.  vii.  607.,  shut  only  once  during  the  re-^ 
public,  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  A.  U.  529.  Ibid. ; 
thrice  by  Augustus  {Janum  Quirimmf  i. e.  Templum  Jani  belli 
potentis,  ter  claurit^  Suet  Aug*  22.,  Jamm  Qjidrini^  Hor.  Od. 
iv.  15.  9.x  first  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  the  death  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  A.  U.  725.,  Dio.  W.  20.,  a  second 
time  after  the  Cantabrian  war,  A.  7^%9  ^^  liii-  ^«  •'  about 
the  third  time,  authors  are  not  agreed.  Some  suppose  tbia 
temple  to  have  been  built  by  Romulus,  and  only  enlarged  by- 
Numa;  hence  they  take  Janus  Qjitirini  for  the  temple  of  Janus, 
built  by  Romulus,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  9. 

A  temple  was  built  to  Romulus  by  Papirius,.  A.  U.  459. 
Liv.  X.  46.,  and  another  by  Augustus,  Dio.  liv.  19* 

6.  The  temples  of  Satumy  Juno^  Mars^  Veniu^  Mtnerufy 
tfeptum^  S^.  of  Fortune^  of  which  there  were  many,  of  Cbit- 
cordy  Peaee^  &c. 

Augustus  built  a  temple  to  Mars  Ultor  in  the  Forum  Augitsti^ 
Suet  Aug.  29.  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  551.  Dio  says  in  the  Capitol, 
liv.  S.,  by  a  mistake  ritber  of  himself  or  his  transcribers.  In 
this  temple  were  suspended  military  standards,  particularly 
those  which  the  Parthians  took  from  the  Romans  under 
Crassus,  A.  U.  701.,  Dio.  xl.  27«,  and  which  Phraates,  the 
Piartbian  king,  afterwards  restored  to  Augustus,  Id.  lUi.  23., 
together  with  die  captives,  U.  liv.  8.  Veil.  ii.  91.  fhtst.  xUi.  5^ 
tSu-.  iv.  12.  EnOrop.  vii.  5. ;  Suetonius,  4»g*  ^^^  "^  Tacaftutr 
AnnaL  ii.  I.,  say,  that  Phraates  also  oave  hostages. --^^  No 
event  in  the  life  of  Augustus  is  more  celmrated'than  this;  and 

on  account  of  nothing  did  he  valute  hinisalf  more,  than  that  he 

had 
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had  recovered,;  Without  bloodshed,  and  by  the  mi^re  terror  of 
hb  name^  so  many  citizens  and  warlike  spoils,  ioet  by  tii» 
misconduct  of  former  commanders*  Hence  it  is  extolled  by 
die  poets,  Herat.  Od.  iv.  15.  6.  Ep.  L  18.  56.  OuitL  TrisL  iL 
227*  Fast.  tL  465.  Virg.  Mn.  vii.  60&,  and  the  memory  of 
it  perpetuated  by  coins  aiid  inscriptions.  On  a  stone^  found 
at  Ancfpra^  now  At^ouri  in  Phrygta,  {in  lapide  Jruyrano,)  are 
these  words :  Parthqs  trium  e&ercituuh  RottAi; orom,  (i.  e. 
of  the  two  armies  of  Crassus,  both  son,  Dio.  xL  21.,  and 
father,  lb.  24.,  and  of  a  third  army,  commanded  by  Oppius' 
Statianus,  the  lieutenant  of  Antony,  Id.  xlix.  25.)  sfolia  bt 

SIGNA.    REMITTERE    MlHI,    SUPPUCR8QUE    AMICITIAH    POPOU 

ROUANi  P£T£R£  co£Gi ;  and  on  several  coins  the  Parthian  is 
represented  on  his  knees  delivering  a  military. standard  to 
Augustus,  with  this  inscripticm,  Ciy)b«  £T  sign,  mu.it.  a. 

PaRTHIS*  R£C£F.  Vel  R£STIT.  Vel  RRCUP. 

IL  Theatres,  see  p.  329.,  amphitheatres,  p.  319.,  and  places 
for  exercise  or  amusement/ 

ODEUM,  (»$flioy,  from  diSw,  cano^)  a  building,  where  mosi-^ 
ciaus  and  actors  rehearsed,  or.  privately  exercised  themselves, 
before  appearing  on  the  stage,  Cic.  Att.  iv.  16.  Suef.  Dam.  5. 

NYMPH^UM,  a  building  adorned  with  statnes  of  the 
nymphs,  and  abounding,  as  it  is  thousht,  with  fountains  ly^d 
water-falls,  which  afforded  an  agreeable  and  refreshing  cool^ 
ness;  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  Plin.  xxxv.  12.  a.  43.,  long 
of  being  introduced  at  Rome,  Capitol.  Gard.  32.,  unless  we 
suppose  it  the  same  with  the  temple  of  the  Nymphs  men- 
tidied  by  Cicero,  MU.  ^7-  Arusp.  27« 
.  CIRCI.  The  Circus  Maximus,  seep.  311.  Ciftcus  Fla- 
MiKius,  laid  out  by  one  Flaminiua;  called  also  ApoUinamy 
fipm  a  temple  of  Apollo  near  it,  Iav.  iii.  54.  63. ;  used  not 
only  for  the  cdebration  of  games^  but  also  for  making  ha- 
rangues to  the  people,  Cic.post  Bed.  in  Sen.  6^  Suet.  14. 
.  The  Circus  Maximus  was  much  frequented  by  diarpers 
and  foitune-tellers  (jor/t/^t),  jugglers  {pnestigiatores^  &a^ 
hence  tailed  FALL  AX,  Harai.  Sat.  L  6.  113. 
,  Several  new  Ctm  were  added  by  the  Emi^crors  Naro,  TaciL 
Ann.  xiv.  14,,  Caracalla,  Heiiogah^lus,  &c. 

STADIA,  places  nearly  in  the  form  of  Circi^  for  the  ran- 
ning  of  men  and  horses.  Suet.  Ctes.  S9»  Dam,  5.  HippoBR&ifi, 
plai^  for  the  running  or  coursing  of  hot^te^^  Plmd.  BaaA. 
iii.  3.  27*,  also  laid  out  for  private  usc^  Mie^tiak  xii.  .50.,  es- 
pecially in  country  villas,  Plin,.  Ep.:  v.  6, ;  but  here  some: 
read,  Hypodrimusy  a  shady  or  covered  walk^  which  indeed, 
seems  to  be  meant,  as  Sid&n.  Ep.  ii^  2.  j    ' 

PALESTR-E,  GYMNASIA,  €^  XYSTI,  places,  for  exep- 
oiling  the  ^AM^.seep^  314^^i5b^  pi pancraiiast^f  vrfio  both. 

wrestled 
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wrestled  and  boxed,  {qtu  pancratio  certabant,  L  e«  omnibus^ 
vertbus,  {%av  xgarosj)  Senec*  Ben.  v.  3»  GeU*  iii.  15.  xiii.  27* 
Q^idnctU.  iL  9. 

These  places  were  chiefly  in  the  CAMPUS  MARTIUS, 
a  large  plain  along  the  Tiber,  where  the  Roman  youth  per- 
formed their  exerases,  anciently  belonging  to  'the  Tarquins; 
haice  called  Superbi  regis  ager,  JuvenaL  vi.  523. ;  and  after 
their  expulsion,  consecrated  to  Mars,  Liv.  ii.  5« :  called,  by 
way  of  eminence,  CAMPUS^  Horat.  Od.  iii.  1.  10.  Cic.  Cat. 
i«  5.  Offl  i.  29* :  put  for  the  Comitia  held  there,  Cic,  Orat.  iii. 
42.;  hence ybrs  domina  campij  Cici  Pis.  2.:  or  for  the  votes; 
hence venalis  campus^  L  e.  sifffiagia,  Lucan.  i.  l80.,Campi  Nota^ 
a  repulse,  Vol.  Max.  \i.  9.  14. :  or  for  any  thing  in  which 
a  person  exercises  himself;  hence  latissimus  dicendi  campus^  in 
qua  liceat  oraiari  vagari  liberie  a  large  field  for  speaking^  Cic^ 
Off.  i.  18.  Acad.  iv.  35.  Campu&y  in  quo  excurrere  xnrtus^  cog^ 
nasctqtie  possitf  Cic.  Mur.  8. 

NAUMACHI^  places  for  exhibiting  naval  ei^agements, 
built  nearly  in  the  form  of  viX^ircus ;  vetus,  i.  e*  Naumachioi 
Circi  Maximif.  Suet.  Tit.  7* ;  Auousti,  Id^  43.  Tib.  12. ;  Do- 
MiTiANi,  Id.  5.  Martial,  ^pect.  28.  These  fights  were  exhi- 
hibited  also  in  the  circia  and  amphitheatre,  Ibid.  See  p.  316. 

III.  CURI^  buildings  where  the  inhabitants  of  each 
Cttria  met  to  perform  divine  service,  Varro  de  L.  L.  iv.  32., 
see  p.  L,  or  where  the  senate  assemUed  (Senacula),  p.  8. 

IV.  FOR  A,  public  places.— *  Of  these  the  chief  was, 
FORUM  Romakum,  vEXUtt,  vel  Magnum,  a  large  oblong 
open  space,  between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hillsL  now 
the  caohmarketf  where  the  assemblies  of  the  people  were  held, 
where  justice  was  administered,  and  public  business  transactedy 
see  p.  TS.  96.  119,  &c.  instituted  by  Romulus,  IHom^s.  iu  50. 
and  surrounded  with  porticos,  shops,  and  buildings,  by  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus,  Liv.  i.  35.  These  shops  were  cniefly  occu- 
pied by  bankers  {argentarii)^*  hence  called  ARGENTARiiSf  sc« 
iabemoy  Liv.xxvi.  11.,  vetereb.  Plant.  Cure.  iv.  1.  19.;  hence* 
ratio  pecuniarum^  qua  in  faro  versaittTf  the  state  of  money  inat- 
tersy  Gc.  ManiL  7« ;  Jldem  de  foro  taUere^  to  destroy  public 
credit,  Cic.  Btdl.  i.  8. ;  in  faro  versari,  to  trade,  Id.  Mace.  29*; 

foro  cederey  to  become  bankrupt.  Sen.  Ben.  iv.  39.,  vel  in  foro 
eum'non  habere,  Cic.  Rabir.  Post.  15. ;  but  deforo  decedcre^  not 
to  appear  in  public,  Nep.  Ait.  10.;  in  foro  esse,  to  be  engaged 
in  public  business.  Id.  Cat.  1.,  v^l  dare  operam  faro^  Plant* 
Asin.  ii.  4.  22. ;  fori  tabesy  the  rase  of  litigation,  Tacil.  An^m 
xi.  6. ;  in  aUenoJbro  litigarey. .  to  follow  a  business  one  does  not 
understand.  Martial.  Prof.  xii. 

Around  the  forum  were  built  spacious  halls,  called  BASI- 
UCMf  where  courts  of  justice  might  sit,  and  other  public 

businetis 
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business  be  transacted,  seep.  Il4f^  not  ased  in  early  timesy* 
Liv,  xxvi.  27.5  adorned  with  columns  and  porticoes,  Cic.  Van, 
iv.  S.  V.  58.  Att.  iv.  16.,  afterwards  converted  into  Christian 
churches. 

The  Fdnim  was  altogether  surrounded  with  arched  portico^ 
'with  proper  places  left  for  entrance,  Liv.  xli.  27- 

Near  the  Rostra  stood  a  statue  of  Marsyas,  vel  -a,  HoraL 
Sat,  i.  6.  120.,  who  having  presumed  to  challenge  Apollo 
at  singing,  and  being  vanquished,  wa^  flayed  alive,  Lh, 
xxxviii.  1 3.  Ovid,  Fast.  vi.  JQfJ.  Hence  his  statue  was  set 
up  in  the  Forum^  to  deter  unjust  litigants- 
There  was  only  one  Forum  under  the  republic.  Jab'os 
Gffisar  added  anotfier,  the  area  of  which  cost  H,  S.  millia, 
i.  e.  j§807,29l :  13  : 4;  Suet.  Jul.  2S.  Plin,  xxxvi.  15.  s.  2ly 
and  AugOBtusj  a  third,  Id.  xxix.  31.  Hence  trika  foiu, 
Chid.  IHst.  ill.  12.  24.  Senec.  de  Lra^  ii.9.  Triplex  fobuVi 
MartiaL  iii.  38.  4. 

Domitian  began  a  fourth  Formn^  which  was  finished  by 
Nerva,  and  named,  from  him,  FORUM  NERVJE,  iSo/. 
Dom.  5.,  called  also  Transitorium,  because  it  served  as  a 
convenient  passage  to  the  other  three,  Lamprid.  in  Jlex,  28. 

But  the  most  splendid  Fontm  was  that  built  by  Trajan,  and 
adorned  with  the  spoils  he  bad  taken  in  war,  Marcellin.  m  6. 
GeU.  xiiL  23. 

There  were  also  various  FORA,  or  market-place%  where 
oertain  commodities  were -sold;  thus,  Forum  JBOARIUM, 
the  ox  and  cow  market,  Festus^  in  which  stood  a  brazen  statue 
of  a  bull.  Tacit,  xii.  24.,  adjoining  to  the  Circus  Maximos, 
Ovid.  Fast.  y\.  477.;  Suarium,  the  swine-market;  PISCA- 
RIUM,  the  fish-n»rket;  Olitorium,  the  green-market; 
Forum  Cupedinis,  where  pastry  and  confections  were  sold; 
all  contiguotis  to  one  another,  along  the  Tiber.  When  joined 
together,  called  MACELLUM,  from  one  MaceUuSj  ^hose 
house  had  stood  there,  Farr.  de  L.  L.  iv.  32.  Those^wha 
frequented  this  place  are  enumerated,  7W-.  Fun.  ii.  2. 25. 

V.  PORTICUS,  or  piazzas,  were  among  the  most  splen- 
did ornaments  of  the  city.  They  took  their  names  either 
from  the  edifices  to  which  they  were  annexed,  as  PorHcus 
Ooneordiie,  ApoUiniSi  Quirinif  Merctdis,  Theatric  Cirdf  M- 
pkUheatriy  &c.,  or  from  the  builders  of  them,  as  Porticos. 
Pow^eiaf  Uvia,  Octavioj  Agrippa,  &c,  used  chiefly  for  walk- 
ing in,  or  riding  under  covert,  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i.  67-  ^*^' 
Jjom.  44.  see  p.  407- 

In  porticoes,  the  senate  and  courts  of  justice  were  sometimes 
held,  Appian.  BdL  Civ.  ii.  p.  500.  Here  also  those  who  sold 
jeweb,  pictures,  or  the  like,  exposed  their  goods. 


Upon  a  suddeii  shower,  the  people  retired  thither  from  the 
theatre,  VitruD.y.9.  Soldiers  sometimes  had  their  tents  in 
porticoes,  Tacit.  Hisi.  i.  3 1  •  There  authors  recited  their  Works» 
JuoemtL  u  1 2.,  philosophers  used  to  dispute^  Cic.  Orat.  »•  20. 
Propert.  ii.  33. 45.,  particalarly  the  Stoics,  whenee  their  name, 
(from  (rrooe,  pbrticus^)  because  Zeno,  the  femider  of  that  sect, 
taught  his  scholars  io  a  portico  at  Athens,  called  PoecUey 
(«romaih  MTto,  pieia,)  adorned  with  various  pictures,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  Cic.  Mur.  29*  Ptn.  uu 
58.  Nep^  Mili.  6.  So  Chrysippi  porticusj  the  school  of,  Horai. 
Sto.ii.  3.44^    Seep.  407. 

Porticoes  were  generally  paved  {paxdmentaia),  Cic.  Dom* 
44*  Q.  Fn  ill.  1.,  supported  on  marble  pillars,  Senec.  Ep.  \\b^ 
and  adorned  with  statues,  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  563.  Trist.  iii.  1. 59. 
Propert.\i.  2^.  S.    Suet.  Aug.  9\. 

VL  COLUMNiB,  ^(o-niAai,  vel  otuXoi,)  columns  or  pillars, 
properly  denote  the  props  or  supports  (Jidcra)  of  the  roof  of 
a  house,  or  <^  the  pnncipal  beam  on  which  the  roof  depends 
{cekimen);  but  this  term  came  to  be  extended  to  all  props  or 
supports  whatever,  especially  such  as  are  ornamental,  and  also 
to  those  structures  which  support  nothing,  unless  perhaps  a 
statue,  a  globe,  or  the  like. 

A  principal  part  of  architecture  consists  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  diflferent  form,  size^  and  proportions  of  columns. 

Columns  are  variously  denominated  from  the  five  different 
orders  of  architecture,  Doric,  lonic^  Corinthian^  Tuscan,  and 
Composite,  i.  e.  composed  of  the  first  three. 

The  foot  of  a  column  b  called  the  base  {basis,  Plin.  xxxvi^p 
28<  s*  SSi),  and  is  always  made  one  half  of  the  height  of  the 
diameter  of  the  column.  Tliat  part  of  a  column  on  which 
it  stands  is  called  its  pedestal'  {stt/tobites,  vel  -to),  the  top^ 
its  chapiter  or  capital  {epish/lium,  caput  vel  capittdum),  and 
the  straight  part,  its  shaft  {Scopus). 

.  Various  pillars  were  erected  at  Rome  in  honour  of  ereat 
men,  and  to  commemorate  illustrious  actions,  Plin.  xxxii^  5* 
ThuS)  CoLUMNA  £NBA,  a  brazcu  pillar  on  whidi  a  league 
with  the  Latins  was  written.  Lit).  iL  33.;  Coi.umna  ro6- 
niATA,  a  column  adorned  with  figures  of  ships,  in  honour  of 
Duiliu%  in  the  Fortm,  see.  p.  359.,  of  white  nuLrble^  Sit.  vi. 
663.)  stSl  remaining  wUh  its  inscription ;  another  in  the  Capitol^ 
Reeled  by  M.  Fumusi  the  consul,  in  the  second  Punic  war, 
Leo.  xlii.  20.,  in  honour  of  Caesar,  consisting  of  one  stone  of 
Numidian  marble  near  twenty  feet  high,  Suet.  Jid.  86.,  of 
Galba>  Id.  G.  23* 

But  the  most  remarkable  columns  were  those  of  Trajan  aoidl 

Antonifttts  PiiiStf 

M  M  Trajan's 
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Trajan*8  uillar  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  his  Fonmij 
composed  oi  twenty-four  great  pieces  of  marUe,  but  so  cu- 
riously cemented  as  to  seem  but  one.  Its  lieight  is  128  fiwty 
according  to  Eutropius  144  feet»  viii.  5.  It  is  about  twelye  feet 
diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  ten  at  the  top.  It  h^  in  the 
inside  185  steps  for  ascending  to  the  top,  and  forty  windows 
for  the  admission  of  light. 

The  whole  pillar  is  encrusted  with  marble,  on  which  are 
represented  the  warlike  exploits  of  that  Emperor,  and  hu 
army,  particularly  in  Ikuna.  On  the  top  was  a  Cobssps  of 
Traian,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  sceptre^  and.  in  his  right 
an  hollow  globe  of  gold,  in  whieh  his  ashes  were  put:  bat 
Eutropius  affirms,  his  ashes  were  deposited  under  the  piUir, 
▼lu.  5. 

The  pillar  of  Antoninus  was  created  to  him  by  the  senate 
after  his  death.  It  is  17<>  feet  high,  the  steps  of  ascent  106, 
the  windows  56.  The  sculpture  and  other  ornaments  sre 
much  of  the  same  kind  with  those  of  Trajan's  pillar,  but  the 
work  gKeatly  inferior. 

Botn  these  pillars  are  still  standing,  and  justly  reckoned 
among  the  most  precious  remains  of  antiquity.  Pope  Sixtus 
v.,  instead  of  the  statues  of  the  emperors,  caused  the  ststoe 
of  St.  Peter  to  be  erected  on  Trajan's  pillar,  and  of  Paul  od 
that  of  Antoninus. 

The  Romans  were  uncommonly  fopd  of  adorniog  their 
houses  with  pillars,  Cic.  ^Ferr.  L  G5y  &c.  Horat.Od,u,l^ 
Juoen,  vii.  182.,  and  placing  statues  between  them,  [in  inkr» 
fiolumnuSf)  Cic  Verr.  i.  19.,  as  in  temples,  Ov.  7Hs/.iii*J.61. 

AHax  seems  to  have  been  imposed  on  pillars,  called  Co- 
LUMNARIUM,  Ctc.  Ju.  xiii.  6.     Cas.  B.  C.  iii.  28.  s.  32. 

There  was  a  pillar  in  the  Forum  called  CJoUanna  Mania, 
from  C.  Meenius,  who  having  conquered  the  Antiatesi  A.  U« 
417.,  placed  the  brazen  beaks  of  their  ships  on  their  tribunal 
in  the  Forum^  from  which  speeches  were  made  to  the  people; 
hence  called  ROSTRA.     See  p.  72.    Plin.  xxxiv.  5.  s.  U. 

Near  this  pillar,  slav^  and  thieves,  or  fraudul^it  baDkrq)ts 
used  to  be  punished,  Cic.  CluenL  13.  Hence  insignificant  idle 
persons,  who  used  to  saunter  about  that  place,*  were  called 
.CoLUMNAiiii,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  9.,  as  those  who  loitered  about 
the  Bostra  and  courts  of  justice  were  called  Subbost&anI} 
Cic.  Fam.  viii.  1.,  and  Subbasilicarii,  PUud.  CajOmVi.i-^^ 
comprehended  in  the  Turba  farensis^  or  jdebsuAamf  which 
Cicero  often  mentions. 

VII.  ARCUS  TRIUMPHALES,  arches  erected  in 
honour  of  illustrious  generals,  who  had  gained  signal  victories 
in  war,  Dio.  xlix.  15.  li.  19.  liv.  8.,  several  of  imich  are  ^ 

lo  staoduig* 
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standing*  They  were  at  first  yery  simple;  built  of  brick  or 
hewn  stone;  of  as^mi-circular  figure;  hence  called  Formices 
by  Gcero,  Verr*  i.  7*  ii«  63. :  but  afterwards  more  magnificent, 
built  of  the  finest  marble^  and  of  a  square  figure,  with  a 
large  arched  gate  in  the  middle,  and  two  small  ones  on  each 
side,  adorned  with  columns  and  statues,  and  various  figures 
done  in  sculpture^  J%co.  x.  136. 

From  the  vault  of  the  middle  gate  hune  little  winged  images 
gf  victory,  with  crowns  in  their  hands,  which,  when  let  down, 
they  put  on  the  victor's  head  as  he  passed  in  triumph.  This 
magnificence  began  under  the  first  emperor^;  hence  Pliny  calls 

it,   NOVICIUM  INVENTUM,  xxxiv.  6.  s.  12. 

VIII.  TROP^A,  trophic  were  spoils  taken  firom  the 
enemy,  and  fixed  upon  any  thing,  as  signs  or  monuments  of 
victory,  (a  rpAin],  jitgcC) ;  erected  {posifa  vel  statuia)  usually  in 
the  place  where  it  was  gained,  and  consecrated  to  some  divi- 
idty,  with  an  inscription,  Virg.  .Xn.  xi.  5.  iii.  288.  (hid. 
Art*  Am.  ii.  744.  TtuiL  Arm.  ii.  22.  Curt.yxu  7.  viii.  1.,  used 
chiefly  among  th^  ancient  Greeks,  who,  for  a  trophv,  decorated 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  with  the  arms  and  spoils  of  the  vanquished 
enemy,  &at.  Theb.  ii.  707*  Juo.  x.  133.  Those  who  erected 
metal  or  stone  were  held  in  detestation  by  the  other  states,  Cic. 
de  Invent,  ii.  23.,  nor  did  they  repair  a  trophy  when  it  decayed, 
to  intimate  that  enmities  ought  not  to  be  immortal,  Plutarch. 
Qtuest.  Bom.  36.     Diod.  Sic.  1 3.  ^ 

Trophies  were  not  much  used  by  the  Romans,  who,  Flo* 
rus  says,  never  insulted  the  vanquished,  iii.  2.  They  called 
any  monuments  of  a  victory  by  that  name,  Cic.  Arch.  7*  D(m. 
37.  Pis.  38.  Plin.  Paneg.  59.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  iii.  3.  s.  4. 20. 
s.  24.  Thus  the  oak  tree^  with  a  cross  piece  of  wood  on  the 
top,  on  which  Romulus  carried  the  spoils  of  Acron,  king  of 
the  Casninenses,  is  called  by  Plutarch  rporaiov;  by  Livy,  fer- 
CULUM,  i.  10.,  or  as  others  read  the  passage,  feretrum. 
TVcpaum  is  also  put  by  the  poets  for  the  victory  itself,  Horat. 
,0d.  ii.  1 9.     Nep.  Themist.  5.,  or  the  spoils^  Virg.  G.  iii.  32. 

It  was  reckoned  unlawful  to  overturn  a  trophy,  as  having 
been  consecrated  to  the  gods  of  war.  Thus  Caesar  left  stand- 
ing the  trophies  which  Pompey,  from  a  criminal  yanity,  had 
erected  on  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  after  his  conquest  of 
Sertorius  and  Perpenna  in  Spain,  Dio.  xli.  24.  Strab.  iii. 
p.  156.,  and  that  of  Mithridates  over  Triarius  near  Ziela  jjn 
Pontus,  Id.  xlii.  48.,  but  reared  opposite  to  them  monuwJUfits 
of  his  own  victories  over  Afiranius  and  Petreius  in  the  former 
•place,  and  over  Phamaces,  the  son  of  Mithridates,  in  the 
latter.  Ibid.  The  inscription  on  Caesar's  trophy  on  the  Alps 
we  have,  Plin.  iii*.  20.  s.  24.  Drusus  erected  f)rophies  near 
the  Elbe^  for  l)is  victories  over  the  Germans,  Dio.  Iv.  1.    Flor. 

M  M  2  iv.  12. 
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iv.  12.  23.  Ptolemy  places  them  {inier  Canduam  et  IJ9pim)i 
li.  U. 

There  are  two  trunks  of  marble,  decorated  like  tfopbics, 
ttill  remaining  at  Rotne,  which  are  supposed  by  sonie  to  be 
those  said  to  hare  been  erected  by  Marius  over  Jagintllfl, 
and  oTer  the  Cimbri  and  Ttatini^  vel  -^^  Suet  Jttl.  IL  Vfd* 
Max.  vi.  9.  14.;  but  this  seems  not  to  be  ascertained. 

IX.  AQU-aSDUCTUS,  see  p.  408.  Some  of  them 
brought  water  to  Rome  from  more  than  the  distance  of  sixty 
.  miles,  through  rocks  and  mountains,  and  over  valleys,  J%i* 
xxxYi.  45.  s.  24.,  supported  on  arches,  in  some  places  abim 
109  feet  high,  one  row  being  placed  above  another.  The  can 
of  ^them  anciently  belonged  to  the  censors  and  iediles.  After- 
wards certain  officers  were  appointed  for  that  purpo&e  bj 
the  emperors,  called  Curatores  aquarum,  l¥ith  720  toB, 
paid  by  the  public,  to  keep  them  in  repait,  divide  intd  t«o' 
bodies  {familiai);  the*one  called  Publica,  first  instituted  bjf 
Agrippa,  under  Augustus,  consisting  of  260;  the  otto 
Familia  Cassaris,  0x460,  instituted  by  the  Emperei*  Osndiiii^ 
Frontin.  de  Aqtuediui. 

The  slaves  employed  *in  ^taking  care  of  the  water  were 
called  Aquarii,  Cic.  Banh  vili.  6.  Aquaria  provincia  h 
supposed  to  mean  the  charge  of  the  port  of  Ostia^  Cic.  Vat*  &• 

MVT.  8. 

A  person  who  examined  the  height  from  which  watermight 
be  brought,  was  called  LIBRATOR,  PUn.  Ep.  x.  SO.  €Q.\ 
the  instrument  by  which  this  Was  done.  Aquaria  libba, 
Vitruo.  viii.  6.,  hence  locus  pari  librd  cutn  a^qvore  nutris  e^ 
of  the  same  height,  Cobmell.  viii.  17* ;  Otnnes  aqud^  ivotmi^ 
urhemy  librd  perveniunt,  from  a  difierent  height,  Frontin.  1 18* 
So  turres  adlibramfacUe^  of  a  proper  height^  Qbs.  B.C*v^^\ 
Locus  ad  libdlam  asquusy  quite  level,  Varr.  de  It.B.l€. 

The  declivity  of  an  aqueduct  (libramenittm  afua)  ww  at 
least  the  fourth  of  an  inch  every  100  feet,  {in  cenUnos  pei^ 
sicilici  minimum  erit\  Plin.  xxxi.  6.  s.  31.;  according  to 
Yitruvius,  half  a  foot^  viii.  7*  The  modems  observe  nesrl; 
that  mentioned  by  Pliny.  If  the  water  was  conveyed  under 
ground,  there  were  openings  (lumina)  every  240  feet  (m  bi^ 
actt&\  Ibid. 

The  Curator^  or  Prcefectus  aquarum^  was  invested  by  Aih 
gustus  with,  considerable  authority.  Suet.  Aug.  37* ;  attended 
without  the  city  by  two  lictors,  three  public  daves,  an  archi- 
tect, secretaries,  8cc.  Frontin.\  hence,  under  the  later 
emperors,  he  was  called  Coksularis  aquarum,  Ul*  C*^ 
Aquced. 

According  to  P.  Victor,  there  were  twenty  aouedocts  fa 

Rome^  but  others  make  diem  only  footteen.     Tbey  *^ 

•  named 
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named  from  the  maker  of  them,  the  place  from  which  the 
wat^r  was  brought,  or  froiQ  some  other  circumstance ;  thu8|  ^ 
Aqua  Claudia^  Appia^  Marcia,  Julia,  CinHna^  FeUr,  Virgo^ 
(y^  virgineus  liquor,  Ovid.  Pont  i.  8,  380  so  Called,  because 
a  younff  girl  pointed  out  certain  veins,  which  the  diggers  fol- 
lowing Toupd  a  great  quantity  of  water,  Frontin. ;  but  others 
give  a  different  account  of  the  matter,  Plin.  xxxi.  3,  Cassiodm\ 
vii,  Ejpisi.  6/,  made  by  Agrippa,  Dio.  liv.  14.,  as  several  others 
were,  Suet.  Aug.  42.  Dio.  xlviii.  32.  xlix.  14.  42. 

X.  CLOACAE  (a  CLuo  vel  conluo,  i.  e.  purgo,  Fest.  &  Plin.), 
sewers,  drains,  or  sinks,  for  carrying  off  the  filth  of  the  city 
into  the  Tiber;  first  made  by  Tarqmnius  Priscus,  Liv.  i.  38.^ 
extending  under  the  whole  city,  and  divided  into  numerous 
branches*  The  arches  which  supported  the  streets  and  build- 
ings were  so  high  and  broad,  that  a  wain  loaded  with  hay 
{vehis,  V*  ^esy  fcsni  largf  onusta)  might  go  below,  and  vessels 
sail  in  them:  Hence  Puny  calls  tiiem,  operum  omnium  dictu  maxi^ 
mum,  suffbssis  montibus,  atque  urbe  pensili,  subterque  navigati^ 
xxxyi.  IS.  So  Strab.  v.  p.  225.  Tliere  were  in  the  streets,  at 
proper  distances,  openings  for  the  admission  of  dirty  water,  or 
an^  other  filth,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  8.  242.,  which  persons  were  ap- 
pointed always  to  remove,  and  also  to  keep  th^  Cloaae  clean, 
Plin.  Ep.  X.  41.  This  was  the  more  easily  effected  by  the 
declivity  of  the  sround,  and  the  plenty  of  water  with  which 
the  city  was  sup{3ied,  Plin.  xxxvi.  15. 

The  principal  sewer,  with  which  the  rest  communicated, 
was  called  CLOACA  MAXIMA]  the  work  of  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  Ltiv.  i.  56.  Various  cloaccs  were  afterwards  made, 
Uv.  xxxix.  44. 

The  Cloaca  at  first  were  carried  through  the  streets  ( per 
publicum  ductal) ;  but  by  the  want  of  regularity  in  rebuilding 
the  city  after  it  was  burnt  by  the  Gauls,  they,  in  many  places, 
w^nt  under  private  bouses,  Liv.  v.  55. 

Under  the  Rept^blic,  the  censors  had  the  charge  of  the 
Cloaca ;  hxxt  under  the  Emperors,  Cuiiatores  Cloacarum 
were  appointed,  and  a  tax  imposed  for  keeping  them  in  repair, 
called  Cloacarium,  Ulpian. 

XI.  \12E. —  The  public  ways  were  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
all  the  Roman  works,  made  with  amazing  labour  and  expence ; 
extending  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  empire,  from  the  pillars 
of  Hercules  to  the  Euphrates,  and  the  southern  confines  of 

The  Carthaginians  are  said  first  to  have  paved  {stravissf) 
their  roads  with  stones ;  and  after  them,  the  Romans,  Isidor. 
XV.  16. 

The  first  road  which  the  Romans  paved  (muniverunt)  was 
to  Capiia ;  first  made  by  Appius  Claudius,  the  Censor^  the 

M  M  3'  same 
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same  who  built  the  first  aqueduct,  A.  U.  441.,  Liv.  ix«  29« 
EtUrcp.  ii.  4.,  afterwards  continued  to  Brundusium,  Horat. 
Ep.  i.  18.  20.  Sat.  i.  5.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  30.,  about  350  miles, 
but  by  whom  is  uncertain;  called  regina  yiarum,  Siatm 
Sylv.  ii.  2.  11.,  paved  with  the  hardest  flint  so  firmly,  that 
in  several  places  it  remains  entire  unto  this  day,  above  200O 
years ;  so  broad,  that  t,wo  carriages  might  pass  one  another, 
commonly,  however,  not  exceeding  fourteen  feet  The  stones 
were  of  different  sizes,  from  one  to  five  feet  every  way,  bat 
so  artfully  joined  that  they  appeared  but  one  stone.  There 
were  two  strata  below ;  the  first  stratum  of  rough  stones  ce- 
mented with  mortar,  and  the  second  of  gravel ;  the  whole  about 
three  feet  thick. 

The  roads  were  so  raised  as  to  command  a  prospect  of  the 
adjacent  country.  On  each  side  there  was  usually  a  row  of 
larger  stones,  called  Margines,  a  little  raised,  for  foot 
passengers;  hence  the  roads  were  said  Marginari,  Lie 
xli.  27. 

Sometimes  roads  were  only  covered  with  gravel  (glareajy  widi 
a  foot-path  of  stone  on  each'side^  Ibid. 

Augustus  erected  a  gilt  pillar  in  the  Forum^  called  MIL- 
LIARIUM  AUREUM,  Plin.  iu.  5.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  73.  SaeL 
0th.  S.  Dio.  liv.  8.,  where  all  the  military  ways  terminated, 
Pkit.  in  GalbOf  p.  1064.  The  miles,  however,  were  reckoned 
not  from  it,  but  from  the  ffates  of  the  city,  /.  154.  D.  d£  V.  S^ 
along  all  the  roads  to  the  limits  of  the  empire,  and  marked  <m 
stones.  Hence  LAPIS  is  put  for  a  mile ;  thus,  cLd  terthen 
lapidenif  the  same  with  tria  miUia passuum  ab  urbe^  Plin.  xv.  18. 
Liv.  xxvi.  10.  At  smaller  distances,  there  were  stones  for 
travellers  to  rest  on,  and  to  assist  those  who  alighted  to  moont 
their  horses,  Plutarch,  in  Gracch. 

The  public  ways  (PUBLICO  VI-flE)  were  named  dtfier 
from  the  persons  who  first  laid  them  out,  or  the  places  to 
which  they  led :  Thus,  VIA  APPI A,  and  near  it.  Via  NU- 
MICIA,  which  also  Ic^  to  Brundusitan. 

Via  AURELIA,  along  the  coast  of  Etruria ;  FLAMINIA9 
to  Arirolnum  and  Aquileia ;  CASSIA,  in  the  middle  betvreen 
these  two,  through  Etruria  to  Mutlna,  Cic.  PhiL  xii.  9.  QU. 
ii.  4. ;  EMILIA,  which  led  firom  Ariminum  to  Plaoenday 
Liv.  xxxix.  2. 

Via  PR^NESTINA,  to  Praneste ;  TIBURTINA,  vd 
TIBURS,  to  Tibur,  Horat  Sat.  i.6. 108.;  OSTIENSIS,  to 
Ostia;  Laurentina,  to  Laurentumj  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  16.;  Sala- 
ria  ;  so  called,  because  by  it  the  Sabines  carried  salt  firom  the 
sea,  FestuSf  Martial,  iv.  64.  18.     Latina,  &c 

The  principal  roads  were  called  PUBLIC-E,  vel  Miuta- 
iucs,  cansidares,  yel  pratorieej  as  among  the  Greeks,  /Stf^iAiiuu, 
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u  e.  regue;  the  less  frequented  roads,  PRIVATE  agrarian 
vel  vicinalesj  quia  ad  agros  et  vicos  ducunty  Ulpian. 

The  charge  of  the  public  ways  was  entrusted  only  to  men 
of  the  highest  dignity,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  15.  Augustus  himself 
undertook  the  charge  of  the  roads  round  Rome,  and  appointed 
two  men  of  Praetorian  rank  to  pave  the  roads,  each  of  whom 
was  attended  by  two  lictors,  Dio.  liv.  8. 

From  the  principal  ways,  there  were  cross-roads,  which  led 
to  some  less  noted  place^  to  a  country  villa,  or  the  like,  called 
DIVERTICULA,  Suel.  Ner.  48.  Plin.  31.  3.  s.  25.  Serv. 
ad  JEn.  ix.  379*,  which  word  is  put  also  for  the  inns  along 
the  public  roads,  Liv*  i.  51.  Donat.  in  Ter,  Eun.  iv.  2.  7-9 
hence  for  a  digression  from  the  principal  subject,  Liv*  ix.  1 7*  . 
Juoenal.  xv.  72. 

But  places  near  the  road  where  travellers  rested  (quo  divert 
teretU  adrequiescendum)  are  commonly  called  DIVERSORIA, 
whether  belonging  to  a  friend,  the  same  with  Hospitiaf  Cic 
Fam.  vi.  19.,  or  purchased  on  purpose,  /A.  vii.  23.,  or  hired 
(meritaria)f  then  properly  called  Cauponje,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  ll« 
12.,  or  Tabern£  dIversorijs,  Plaut.  True.  iii.  2.  29.,  and 
the  keeper  {insiitar)  of  such  a  place,  of  an  inn  or  tavern, 
CAUPO;  those  who  went  to  it,  Diversores,  Cic.  Inven.  i.  4. 
Divin.  27*  Hence  commarandi  natura  diversorium  nobis,  non 
Aabitandi  dedit.  Id.  Sen.  23. 

In  later  times,  the  inns  or  stages  along  the  roads  were  called 
M ANSIONES ;  commonly  at  the  distance  of  half  a  day's 
journey  from  one  another  {see  p.  342.),  and  at  a  less  dis- 
tance, places  for  relays,  called  MUTATIONES,  where  the 
public  couriers  {publici  cursores  vel  Veredarii)  changed 
horses. 

These  horses  were  kept  in  constant  readiness,  at  the  expence 
of  the  Emperor,  but  could  only  be  used  by  those  employed  on 
the  public  service,  without  a  particular  permission  notified  to  the 
innkeepers  by  a  diploma,  Plin.  £p.  x.  14. 12 J.  The  Romans 
had  no  public  posts,  as  we  have. 

The  first  invention  of  public  couriers  is  ascribed  to  Cyrus, 
Xenophon.  Cyrop.  viii.  p.  496.  EdiL  Hutchinson.  Augustus 
first  introduced  them  among  the  Romans,  Suet.  Aug.  49.  P/fi- 
tarch*  Galb.  But  they  were  employed  only  to  forward  the  pub*' 
lie  dispatches,  or  to  convey  political  intelligence,  Plin*  Ep.  x. 
120.  It  is  surprising  they  were  not  sooner  used  for  the  pur- 
.poses  of  commerce  igid  private  communication.  Lewis  XL 
first  established  them  in  France,  in  the  year  1474 :  but  it  was 
not  till  the  first  of  Charles  II.,  anno  1660,  that  the  post-office 
was  settled  in  England  by  act  of  Parliament,  Rapin.  voL  ii. 
C2^*JbL  ed»  and  three  years  after,  the  revenues  arising  from  it, 
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ivhen  ^^tt)ed  on  the  Dake  of  York,  amounted  onfy  to  4^30,000. 
lb.  680. 

Near  the  public  wayi-  the  Romans  usualljr  placed  tb^ 
pulchres.    See  p.  444. 

The  streets  of  the  city  were  also  called  VIM,  the  eri 
streets,  ViiE  TBAMSYBRSiBi  Cic.  Verr.  iy«  53. ;  thns,  Fur  Saoila, 
HoraU  Sat.  i.  9.,  Nova,  Otnd.  Fast*  vL  395,,  &c  paved  vith 
flint,  Juvenal.  liL  270.,  yet  usually  dirty.  Id.  247.  Mart^  riL 
60.  V.  23.  6. 

The  Roman  ways  were  sometimes  dug  through  jnoontaiiiSt 
as  theffrottoof  Puzzoli,  Crypta  JHUeahna,  between  PuiMi 
and  mples :  and  carried  over  the  broadest  rivers  by  hridgea 
(heaee  ^fiicere  pontem  in^fiiwio  s  Jtimtim  ponte  ju»^^e,  vel  oom^ 
mittere;  pontemjhwio  imponere,  indere  vel  ityicere). 
-  The  ancient  bridges  of  Rome  were  eight  in  number;  1. 
Pons  SUBLICIIJS,  vel  JEmiliusj  so  called,  because  first  nude 
of  wood  (from  suhUc4Sf  stakes,  Ldv.  i.  33*)^  and  afterwards  of 
stone  by  ^milius  Lepidus ;  some  vestiges  of  it  still  remain  at 
the  fi)ot  of  Mount  Av^tine :  2.  P<m$  FABRICJUSf,  which 
led  to  an  isle  in  the*  Tiber,  {insulaj)  first  built  of  stone, 
A.  692,  Dio.  37.  45.  And  3.  CESTIUS,  which  fed  finu 
the  island:  4.  SENATQRIUS,  vel  Palatinus,  near  Mbunt 
Palatine ;  some  arches  of  it  are  still  standing ;  5.  Pons  JANI- 
OULI,  vel  ^arisj  so  named,  because  it  led  to  the  JaniaAmj 
sUU  standing :  6.  Pons  TRIUMPHALIS,  which  those  who 
triumphed  passed  in  going  to  the  Capitol ;  only  a  few  vestiges  of 
it  remain :  7.  Pons  JBLlUS,  built  by  ^lius  Hadrianus;  still 
standing,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  bridge  in  Rome: 
8.  Pons  MILVI US,  without  the  city ;  now  called  P<mte 
moUe. 

There  are  several  bridges  on  the  Anio  or  Teoertme;  the 
most  considerable  of  which  is  Pons  Narsis,  so  called,  becanse 
rebuilt  by  the  Eunuch  Narses,  after  it  bad  been  destroyed  by 
Totila,  king  of  the  Goths. 

About  sixty  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  FlaminiaQ  way,  in  the 
'oountry  of  th6  Sabines,  was  Pons  Narki£H8IS,  which  joined 
two  mountains,  near  Narnia,  or  Nami,  over  the  river  Nar, 
built  by  Augustus,  of  stupendous  height  and  siae;  vestices  df 
it  still  remain,  one  arch  entire,  above  100  feet  high,  ana  150 
feet  Hide. 

But  the  most  magnificent  tloman  bridge,  and  perhaps  the 
most  wonderfiil  ever  made  in  the  world,  was  the  bridge  of 
Trajan  over  the  Danube ;  raised  on  twenty  piers  of  hewn 
•tone,  150  feet  from  the  foundaticm,  sixty  feet  broad,  |ind 
1 70  feet  distant  from  one  another,  extending  in  l^igth  about 
»  mile.  But  this  stupendous  work  was  demolished  by  the 
"  ig  Emperor  Hadrian,   who  ordered  the  upper  part 

and 
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and  the  tfrches  to  be  taken  down,  under  pretext  that  jt  might 
notfienre  a^  a  passage  to  the  BarbarianS}  if  they  shoi^  pecome 
masters  of  it»  DioAviiu  13. ;  but  in  reality,  as  some  writers 
say^  through  envy;  because  he  despaired  of  being  able  to 
raise  any  work  comparable  to  it.  Some  of  the  piihirs  are  still 
standing. 

There  was  a  bridge  at  Nismes  {Nmausum)^  in  France^ 
which  supported  an  aqueduct  over  the  river  Gard9n»  con<* 
sisting  of  three  rows  pf  arches ;  several  of  which  stHl  remain 
entire^  and  are  ^teemed  one  of  the  most  elegant  monumaits 
of  Roman  magiiiii^Bence.  The  stones  are  pf  an  extraordinary 
siae^  some  of  them  twenty  feet  long  i  said  to  have  been  joined 
together,  without  cement,  by  ligaments  of  iron.  The  first 
row  of  arches  was  438  feet  long ;  die  seeondi  746 ;  the  third 
and  highest,  805 ;  the  height  pf  the  three  from  the  water^ 
\82  feett 

In  the  time  of  Trajan»  a  noble  bridge  was  built  over  the 
Tagus  or  Tayc^  near  Alcantara  in  $paJn ;  part  of  which  is  still 
standing.  It  consisted  of  six  archesi  eighty  feet  broad  each, 
and  some  of  them  200  feet  high  abpve  the  water,  ext^diog  in 
leoKth  660  feet. 

The  largest  single-arched  bridge  knomi  is  over  the  river 
Ela^er,  or  AlUer,  in  France,  called  Pom  v^tms  Brivatis^  near 
the  city  Brioude,  ip  Avergne^  from  Briva^  the  name  of  a  bridge 
amon^  the  ancient  Gmils^  The  pillars  stand  on  two  rockp,  al; 
the  distance  pf  195  feet.  The  arch  is  eighty^-fimr  feet  high 
above  the  water. 

Of  temporary  brii^es,  the  most  femou$  was  that  of  Cmsar 
over  the  Rhine,  constructed  of  wood,  Qes.  A  O.  iv.  17* 

The  Romans  often  made  bridges  o(  r^iJ^  pr  boats,  joined  to 
one  another,  Cos,  B.  G.  i.  12.  viii.  I4U  tlor.  iii.  5,,  and 
sometimes  of  empty  casks  or  Leathern  bottles,  Herodiam  viii. 
Zazim.  iii»    Lucan*  iv.  430.,  as  the  Greeks,  Xenpph,  Cyr,  iii. 
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nnHE  limits  which  Augustus  set  to  the  Roman  Empire  and 
in  his  testament  advised  his  successors  not  to  go  bm>nd, 
Taeii.  Ann.  i.  li.  Dia,  Ivi.  }^S.  41.,  were  the  Adantic  Ocean 
on  the  west,  and  the  Euphrates  on  Ae  east ;  on  the  nortb| 
the  Danube  and  the  |thine ;  and  on  the  south,  the  cataracts 
of  the  Nile^  the  desarts  of  Africa  and  Mount  Atlas-;  including 
the  whole  Mediterranean  sea,  and  the  best  part  of  the  then 
known  world.  So  that  the  Romans  were  not  without  found- 
ation  called  Rerum  dom ini,    Virg.  JEn.  L  282.,   and  Rome^ 

Lux  ORBIS  TERRABVM,  ATQfUE  ARX  OMKIUM  GENTIUM,    Cic. 

Cai. 
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Cai.  1^6.;    Terrarum  dea  gentiumque  Roma^   cui  paU 

EST    NIHIL)     ET    NIHIL     SECUNDUM,     MotL    xii.     8.  ;     CAPITr 

ORBis  TERRARUM,  Lw.ulS.  xxL  30. ;  Caput  RERUSf,  TociL 
Hist.  ii.  32.  Liv.  i.  45. ;  Domina  Roma,  Horat.  Od.  it.  U. 
44k  ;  Princeps  urbium,  Id.  iii.  13.;  Regia,  Ep.  i.  7-^m 
PuLCHERRiMA  RERUM,  Virg.  G.  ii.  533. ;  Maxima  rerum, 
^JSn.  Tii.  602. ;  Sed  qua  de  septem  totwn  circumspicit  orbem  num- 
iibus^  IMPERII  Roma  deumqite,  {ue.principurnv.imperaiarum) 
LOCUS,  Ovid.  TrisL  i.  4.  69.  Dumque  suis  victrix  omnem  de 
fnoniibus  orbem  prospiciet  domitum^  Martia  Roma,  l^ar^  ib* 
iii.  7-  51*  Caput  mundi  rerumque  potestas,  Ijucan.  ii. 
136.  Septem  urbs  (dta  jugis  tota  QUiE  prjesidet  okbi, 
Propert.  ii.  11.  57- 

Agreeably  to  the  advice  of  Augustus,   few  additions  were 
made  to  the  empire  after  his  time.     Trajan  subdued  Dadi^ 
north  of  the  Danube^  and  Mesopotamia  and  Armenia,  east  of 
the  Euphrates,    Eutrop.  viii.  2.      The  south  of  Britain  was 
reduced  by  Ostorius  under  Claudius,  and  the  Roman  dominion 
was  extended  to  the    frith  of   Forth  and  the  Clyde,  by 
Agricola,  under  Domitian,    Tacit*  Agric^  23*      But  what  is 
remarkable,  the  whole  force  of  the  empire,  although  exerted 
to  the  utmost  und^*  Severus,  one  of  its  most  warlike  princes, 
could  not  totally  subdue  the  nation  of  the  Caledonians,  wbm 
invincible  ferocity  in  defence  of  freedom,    (devota  mobti 
PEGTORA  LiBERJE,  HoTOt.  Od»\v.  14.  18.)  at  last  obliged  tbit 
Emperor,  after  granting  them  peace^  to  spend  near  two  jean 
in  building,  with  incredible  labour,   a  wall  of  solid  stooe, 
twdve  feet  high,  and  eight  feet  thick,  with  forts  and  toweis, 
at  proper  distances,  and  a  rampart  and  ditch,  from  the  Sol- 
way  frith,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  above  sixty-eight  mikfl, 
to  repress  their  inroads.^ 

The  wall  of  Severus  is  called  by  some  murus,  and  by  otben 
VAIJ.UM.  Spartianus  says  ft  was  SO  miles  long,  in  vitd  Sectn^ 
18. 22.  Eutropius  makes  it  only  32  miles,  viu.  19.  See  sko 
Victor.  Epit.  xx.  4.  Orosius,  vii.  17.  Herodian,  iii*  ^ 
Beda,  Hist.  L  5.  Cassiodorus  Chronicon.  Cambden,  p*  ^1* 
^V.  1594.  Gordon's  Itinerary,  c.  7 — 9.  j).  65 — 93.  Goa^'« 
translation  of  Cambden,  t^  iii.  p.  211. 

*  SeveniSy  in  penetrating  this  country,  is  said  to  have  lost  no  leis  tlisii 
fifty  thousand  men  {w%fT%  ik9fmU$  ixmi^  Bio.  L  Ixxvi.  c.l5.— Mr.  HutfJ 
must  have  overlooked  this  fact,  when  he  sajrs,  that  the  Romans  entertsised 
a  ctmtempi  for  Caledonia,  Hut.  of  England^  voL  1.  p.  10.  %vo.  edU, 
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O 


Obnundare 

Ob»lus 

Obrussa 

Obstrigula 

Ocreae 

Octophoros 

Odeum 

(Enopolium 

Qfficium 

Qffidna 

Nn  3 


78.  186.  303 

82 

427.  425 

255.  264 

526 


42 

82 

437.  459 

458 

38» 

338 

511 

526 

418 

104.  431 

478 

Onus 
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pnas  militum 

Opera  una,  &c. 

OpistQgri(phus 

(^timates 

Opiiones 

Oracuium 

Oram  solyera 

Qrobestra 

Qncini  senatores 

Ordines  remorum 

Osoine« 

Ostia 

Ostiariiis 

Qstracismus 

Ova 

Ovatio 

OrUe 


PiEidagogi 

Faflani 

Pafengae 

j^alatium 

I'aka 

Pales 

Palestrae 

I'alilia 

Palmus 

l^aKinseatos 

I^aUa 

PaUadtam 

Uudamentum 

Vdus»  V.  -aria 

^alare  vites 
PancratiastsD 
Pandectae 

Panthgbn  2S2. 

Pantooikni 
Papyrus 
'FarasaDga 
Paraphema 
Para^mon 
Paventalia         ^ 
Parricidae 
Partes  nims 
Partiarii 
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Page 
346 
499 
472 

29 
340 
276 
373 

7.  331 

38 

368 

82.  274 

377 
482 
245 
318 
359 
85 


34.  474 
61.69 
376 
^20 
503 
263 
315.  526 

1.307 
466 
472 
380 
2$2 
341 

346.406 
506 
526 
SQ5 

489.  524 
3% 
469 
466 
426 
370 
449 

183.  290 
3?0 
495 


Page 
Passus  466 

Patibnium  165 

Patres  minorum  et  ymymiiH 


gentium 

Conscripti 


Patricii 

Patrimi  &  matrimi 

Patroni 

Pausarius 

Pavimenta 

Peeuarius 

Pecten 

Peculatiis 

Peoulium 

Pecunia 

Pedanei  jiidices 

Pedarii  senatorea 

Pedes  velorum 

Pegmata 

Penates 

Pentathlum 

Penula 

P^rdjoellio 

Per^rrini 

IVrrPmena 

Perisoelis 

Perones 

Per  aes  et  libram     44,  45.  S8 

Peremptorium  edictum    11^ 


2 

425 

28.239 

375 

491 

60 
485 
149 
36.44 
455 
237 

II 
373 
381 
261 
314 
386 

77 

41.  7« 

470 

388 


Pes 

Petasus 

Petauristae 

Petitor 

Petorritum 

Pharos 

PHa 

Pilani 

Pilentum 

Plleus 

Pinatheca 

Piatrinum 

Pi«lacia 

PlagiiUDi 

Pbustmm 

Plaosiis 

Plabiscita 


466 
390 

3i8 

514 

377 

406 

337 
513 
390 
486 
35 
4M 
184 
514 

91.  i^ 
Pick 
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Plebs 

Pleiades 

Plutei 

Porculeta 

Pocula 

Podium 

Pcenfle  militares 


Page 

27 

519 
365 
508 
420 
319 
3W 


PolUcein  premere  et  vertere  322 

PoUinctores  436 

Pomaeriuin  08.  522 

Pomona  263 

Pondo  460 
Pontes                 87*  193.  536 

Pontifex  Maximus  2G6 

Pontifices  265 

Pop®  293. 296 

Poppaeanam  392 

Populares  29 

Populi  Fundi  63 

Populiscita  166 

Porca  498 

Porta  67 

PortflB  castrorum  342 

■  Romaft  522 
Potticus  X  407.  528 
Portisculus  375 
Portitor  59. 264 
Portorium  59. 264 
Partus  377 
Posca  362 
Pcpticum  483 
Postliminium  62 
Postulationes  209 
Potestas  72. 96 
Potitii  et  Pinarii  287 
Pnefectus  annonae  138 
aquarum  532 

■             Celerum  99 

'                  classis  139 

I  militaris  aerarii    tb« 

■  I                morum  123 

■■            praetor  io  138 

viflilum  .       189 

l^bl,  &c  187 

Pr^eceptor  474 

PraKinctua  384 

FlMQOIMi  162 


Page 

Praedes  .  60.  232 

Pnedia  libera,  &c  48 

' urbana  ib. 

■  cen^Qioen8endo64. 119 
Praerecti  340 
Praefecturae  69 
Praeficae  461 
Praemia  militaria  354 
Praepetea  82.  274 
Praenomen  30 
Praerogativa  84 
Praetores  96.  100.  IIQ 
Praetorii  110 
Prastorianorum  castra  522 
Praetorium  343 
Praevaricatio  246. 498 
Prandium  400 
Prata  501 
Prelum  418 
Priapus  .  260 
Princeps  sententisB  1$ 
Princeps  Juventutis  26 

■  Senatiis  3.  155 
Principes  337 
Principia  343 
Principium  72 
Privati  118.269 
Privilegia  23.  204 
Procuratorea  225.  240.  495 
Processus  Consularis  IO4 
Proletarii  76.  90 
Promulsis  413 
Propagines  105 
Prppugnacula  373 
Proreta  375 
Proscenium  331 
Proscriptio  182 
Provinciae  65.  104.  15^ 
Provocatio  42.  12f 
Pfiilothrum  398 
Publican!  25.  60 
PugiUares  478 
PMllfffius  274 
Pulmentum  401 
Pulpitum  831 
Punctim  petere  et  eaesim  32 1 
Pupae  432 

Nn  4  Purpura 


652 


Purpura 
Putcal 
Pyra 
Pyrricb^ 


Q 
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394 

Remi 

226 

Repetundee 

445 

Replicatio 

286 

Repotia 

Repiidiiim 

Rescripta 

Quadrigae  512 

Quadrigati  457 

Quadruple  tores ,  238 

Quaesitores  116.235 

Quflsstio  116.207.  240 

Quaestioues  perpetuse       116. 

235 

Quaestores  133.  231.  235 

■■      candidati  135 

pala  tii  136 

Quaestorii  110 

Quaestorium  134. 343 

Quatuor  viri  viales    ,        1 36 
Quinarius  456.  460 

Quinquatrus  307 

Quinqueviri  mensarii,  &c.  145 
Quincunx  348. 364 

Quindecemviri  279 

Quinqueremes  368 

Quintana  344 

Quirinalis  mons  521 

Quirinus  263 

Quiritare  42 

Quiritarium  dominium        53 


R 

Rabula 

Radii 

Radius 

Ramnenses 

Rapina 

Ratiocinatores 

Ratiti  nummi 

Recuperatores 

Redemptores 

Referre  ad  Senatnm 

Regiones  urbis 

Repfiigium 

Rel^tio 

Remancipatio 


228 
515 
485 
24.  89 
220 

477 

456 

223 

120.  215 

11 

480.  522 

103 

62 

434 


Page 
371 
149 
218 
4S2 
429 
23.204 
Res  publicae  et  privatae       4S 

—  corporalcs  et  incorporales 

47 

—  sacras  et  profanae  46 
Restibiiis  ager  499.  506 
Retiarii  818 
Retinacula 
Reus 

Rex  Sacrorum 
Rheda 
Ricinium 
Rogatio 
Rogatores 
Rogare  legem,  &c« 
Rogus 


Romania 

Rostra 

Rubrlca 

Rudiarii 

Runcatio 

Saburra 

Saccus 

Sacer 

Sacrosancti 

Sacramentum 

Sagittarii 

Sa^m 

Saiet  salinum 

Salices 

Salii 

Salutatores 

Sandapila 

Sarcophagus 

Sarculatio 

Sarculum 

Sarracum 

Satio 

Satisdare 

Satura  lex 


373 
81 
284 
513 
3Sl 
233 
86 

87 
445 

70 

72.  372. 530 

205.  392, 478 

322 

500 

878 

418 

88. 126 

124. 131 

214.335 

.  337 
341. 387 
411 
501 
285 
184 
440 
448 
500 
496 
514 
500 
213 
.88 

SitonialiA 
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Page 

309.  381 

323 

371 
498 
480 
470 
499 
331 
115.  162 
474 
423 

60.  es 

60 
464 
506 
338 
184 

42 

497 
499 

-S^estre  404 

Segmentum  393 

Sefia  510 

curulb  97.  612 

Semones  263 

Sententia  maximd  frequena  16 
Seniores  TA 

Senacnla  8 

Senatus  ^  2 

■  legitimus  *  9 

Senatus  consultum  12.  16.  21 
Sentina  371 

Sepelire  438 

Sepes  502 

Septemtrio  515 

Septemviri  epulonam        281 
Septum  85. 92 

Sepulchra  445.  448.  452 


Saturnalia 

Satyrae 

Scalmus 

Scamna 

Scandulse 

Scapus 

Scarificatio 

Scena 

Scribse 

Scrinium 

Scripta  duodecim 

Scriptura 

Scriptuarius 

Scribere  nummos 

Scutula 

Scutum 

Sectatores 

Sectio  8c  sectores 

Securis  dolabrata 


Seqiiestres 

80 

Sem 

482 

Senca  Testis 

/ 

S9S 

Serra 

S5S 

Servitus 

249 

Sendtutes 

48 

Sestertinm 

459 

Sestertius 

456. 

459,460 

Sexoffenarii  'S5.  153 

Sibyllini  libri  280 

Sicarii  116.  183 

Siglffi  1 72 

Sigma  404 

Signa  349 

Signiferi  340 

Signum  pugnae  351 

Siucernium  450 

Silentium  82 

Smegmata  392 

Socci  389 

Sodales  Titii  284 

Sol  260 

Solaria  305. 488 

Solees  387. 389 

Solidus  458 

Solum  405 

Sordida  vettis  234 

Sors  463 
Sortes                 277j  278.  424 

Sortitio  84. 240 

Spectio  82 

Specularia  490 

Speculatores  347 

Speculum  391 

Spinther  393 

Splenium  392 

Sphaeristerium  407 

Spolia  opima  356 

I^K)liarium  321 

Spondee  403 
Sponsjo             214,  215.  217 

Sponsores  232 

l^x>A8us  &  sponsalia  429 

Sportula  69. 417 

Sportulse  417 

Stadia  526 

Stadium  466 

Stamen  484 

Stationes  345 

Bterquilinium  496 

Stibadium  404 

Stigmatias  35 

Stilus  471. 473 

Stimulus  517 

Sdptndiarii 
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Page 

Stipendiarii  65 

Stips  455 
Stipniatio  212.  215*  429 
Stipulator  &  astipulator    216 

Sdllicidium  49 

Stola  380 

Stoloues  505 

Stragula  vestis  404 

Staramen  503 

Strens  52. 455 

Strigare  498 

Strigilis  409 

Strophium  393 

Suasor  legis  80 

Sub^Uia  38.114 

Bub^criptio  censoria  119 

Subscriptores  238 

Subsignani  351 

Sixbsortiri  judicem  240 

Subtemen  485 

Sttbucuia '  886 

SupCpUare  511 

Sudarium  38X 

Sudatoria  409 

Siiffitio  449 
Sulci                  498^  499.  505 

Suovctaurilia  7-6 

Suppara  87^ 

Sqpplicatio  295 

Surculi  505 

Sylvanus  268 

S^jonbolum  396 

Sjpmbolaixi  dare  ih. 

S^grapha  217-  474 

^Bithesis  38-1 

T 

Tabellarius  473. 477 

Tdbema  478 

Tftbernaculum  .  iBl  •  274 

Tablinum  483 

TabXiIs  241 

m.^ accepti  8&  csqpena  464 

— ** nov«  -id.  128 

Tabolarium  18 

T«bul«ta  49 

Taientum  458 


Tali  422 

Talio  249 

Tarpeius  520 

Tatienses  24. 89 

Termiijus  263 

T^ulae  489 

Tda  484 

Templa  27$ 

Teruncius  457 

Tessella  491. 506 

Tessera  345. 412 

'  bospitalitatia  412 
Tesseram  confiingere  ib. 
Tesserae  422 

Tests  420 

Testamentum  54 

Testes  242 

Testimonium  denuDciare   ik 


Testudines 

Textores 

Tfaalamegi 

Theatrum 

Thensa 

Thermae 

Tholus 

Thranitae 

Tibia 

Tibialia 

Tirones 

Titulus 

Toga 

— : —  pexft 

— —  praetexta 

-        pulla 

«—  viriUs 

ToUere  filium 

Tomentum 

T<Hi8ore8 

Topiarii 

Topiariam  facere 

Torcular 

Toreomata 

Torus,  et  -al 

Trabea 

Traha 

Traoia 


363.3^ 

484 
370 
S29 
513 
408 
489 
3^ 
327 

383 
83.  420.  452 
379 
380 
99.  vvi 
3»I 

a 

399 
498 

404 

4» 

Tnns- 
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Page 
Translatitia  edicta  112*  148 
Transvectio  equitum  26 

Trageedia  325 

Triarii  337 

Tribunal  1 H 

Tribula  503 

Tribunus  Celerum  99 

Tribuni  comitiati  &  rufuli  1 78 
■  militares  94.  145 


U 


laticlavii 
militares 
legionarii 
plebis 


130.  150 

339.  385 

94.  177 

1.  177 
124 

89 

59 

402 

485 


Tribus 
Tributa 
Triclinium 
TriUx 

Trinum  Nundinum  78.  303 

Tripudium  82 

Tripus  281 

Triticum  500 

Triumphus  356 

Triumviri  capitales  136 
Triumviri  mensarii,  &c.    145 

~— — -  epulones  282 

.■■              monetales  136 

'■  nocturnae  ib. 

— * •  reipublicflB  constitu- 

ende  95.  145 

Trochus  &  turbo  407 


Tropasa 

Tuba 

Tumultus 

Tumulus  inanis 

Tunica 

— — —  palmata 

■  recta 
Tdnicati 
Turma 
Turres 
Tutela 

l^tima 

Tntores 

TympSnum 

Tyrocintum 


531 
346 
334 
435.  452 
384 
385 

ib. 

ib. 

24 
365 
370 

58 

56 
515 
383 


Udones 

Uitrotributa 

Umbilicus 

Umbo 

Umbrae 

Uncia 

Unguenta 

Unguentarius 

Univira 

Urbes 

Urna 

Ursa  major 

Usucaptio 

Usura 

Usurpatio 

Usus 

Ususfructus 

Uti  rogas 

Utres 

Uva 

Uxor 


Vacatio  militiae 

Vacantia  bona 

Vacuna 

Yades 

Vale 

Vallum 

Valvae 

Vasarium 

Vaticanus 

Vectigales 

Vectigalia 

Vectores 

Vehes 

Vehicula 

Vela 

Velites 

VeUum 

Venalitii 

Venatio 

Venti 

Ventilabrum 

Verbera 


Page 


389 
120 
473 
380 
403 
57.  455.  464 
410 

ib. 
435 

67 
447 
515 

50 
463 

51 
425 

53 

86 
419 
507 
431 


333 

70 

2^ 

209.  232 

477 
342 
481 

147 
,      521 

65 

59 

519 

514 

509 

371 
337 
470 
33 
316 
508 
503 
249 
Vergiliie 
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Vergiliae 

Vernae 

Ver  Sacrum 

Versuram  facere 

Vertigo 

Verractum 

Vespillones 

Vestes  variie 

Vestibulum 

Vestis  servilis 

Veto 

Vexillum 

Vexillarii 

Via 

Viffi 

aciei 

castrorum 

Viaticum 
Viatores 
Vicesima 
Victoriati  nummi 
Vicarius  servi 
Videtur  fecisse 
Villa  et  vilUcus 
Viminalis  mons 
Vinaceus  acinus 
Vincula 


Page 
519 
34 
294 
465 
37 
499 
440 
393 
437.  481 
399 
12.126 
350.  355 
363 
48 
533,  534 
348 
344 

147 

8.  165 

60 

457 

36 

244 

491.  494 

522 

507 

248 


Vindemia  507 

Vindex,  v.  expromissor      42 

Vindicatio,   v.  vindiciae  212, 

213 
Vindicta 
Vineae 

Virgines  Vestales 
Visceratio 

Vitrea  specularia 

Vittea 

Vivaria 

Viviradices 

Volones 

Volsellae 

Vohimen 

Vomitoria 

Vomunt  ut  edaut 

Vota 


Xenia 
Xystus 


Zeta 

Zona 

Zotheca 


37 

418.507 

288 

298.  446 

490 

391 

492 

505 

36 

392.  898 

472 

320 

416 

294 


52.  424 
315.  526 


488 

38S.  429 

48S 
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PROPER  NAMES  and  THINGS. 


yfCCUSERf  in  a  criminal  trial 
-^  ^,  Page  2S7 

Actions^    real,    211 ;    personal, 
315;  penal,  219;  mixt       221 
Admiral,  of  the  fleet  139 

AdvocaUsy  sometimes  hired  per- 
sons to  applaud  them  while 
speaking  228 

ASdUes,  plebeian  and  curule  131 
JEgypty  prediction  concerning, 
1 5% ;  JbgypHan  year  303 
ASlitu  Catusy  why  called  wise 
^  172 

^neaSf  the  names  of  [263 

^Xolusy  god  of  the  winds  265 
JEsculapiiUy  worshipped  257 
Affronts,  punished  220 

Agrioidiuref  encouraged  494* 
Agrippay  his  advice  to  Augustus, 
155;  builds  the  ParUhcoriy 
293,  524;  and  the  harbour  of 
Misenumy  374 ;  constructs  pil- 
lars in  the  CircuSf  313;  and 
several  aquasducts  532 

AlUesy  forces  of,  how  raised  and 
supported,  336 ;  where  post- 
ed 341 ;  in  the  camp,  and 
whyy  343;  on  march,  S46; 
and  in  battle  348 

AUarSy  299 ;  a  place  of  refuge 

300 

AmaUkea^  the  sybil  279 

Andnutuiy  his  daughters  occa- 

aion  an  important  change  in 

tbe^ffovemment  107 

AmmMiy  howyekedy  512;  and 

driven  519 

Annahy  how  composed         269 


257 
101.  230 
408.  532 

530 


Annalisy  L,  VUliusy  proposes  a 
law  to  regulate  the  age  for 
enjoying  offices  97 

Antontusy  C.  expelled  from  the 
senate  6 

Antonwsy  M,  blamed  for  his 
marriage,  427 ;  offers  a  crown 
to  Cssar,  268.  287 ;  his  pro- 
fusion 462 

Apiciusy  his  luxury  and  death, 

ApoUoy  names  of 
Appeaiy  liberty  of 
Aqucsductiy 
Archesy  triumphal 
Assemblies  of  the   people,  71 ; 
by  Curi^y  ib,;  by  centuries, 
73;   by  tribes,  .88;    broken 
off  by  what,  82;  manner  of 
holding  the  assemblies  by  cen- 
turies,   83;    by    tribes,    92. 
Nocturnal  Assemblies  prohibit- 
ed 185 
Ashes  and  bones  of  the  dead, 
how  gathered,  447;  and  de- 
posited ib. 
Assian  stoney  coffins  of         448 
Athletic  Games                     315 
Audtiouy  form  of  51 
Augurs                       273—278 
Au^u^  reforms  the  senate,  6 
Imiitsthe  time  of  ita  meeting, 
9 ;  resulates  the  Comstiuy  93 ; 
gives  his  vote  as  any  ordinary 
citizen,  ib.  becomes  master  of 
the  empire,  95. 155;  declines 
the  title  of  Censor,  123 ;  in- 
vtsted  with  the  TribunitUui 

power, 
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power,  130 ;  rejects  the  dic- 
tatorship, 142;  consults  with 
Agrippa  and  Mscenas  about 
resigning  his  power,  155; 
makes  a  new  partition  of  the 
provinces,  151 ;  and  first  ap- 
points salaries  to  the  provin- 
cial magistrates*  153. 292 ;  his 
descendants  might  have  long 
enjoyed  the  sovereignty,  if 
he  had  possessed  the  wisdom 
to  impose  on  himself  and  his 
successors  proper  restraints 
against  the  abuse  of  power, 
154;  artfully  establishes  his 
authority,  155;  titles  con- 
ferred on  him,  ib.;  power 
granted  to  hhn,  158;  altars 
erected  to  him,  159;  tows 
made  for  his  safety,  160 ;  rules 
at  first  with  great  moderation, 
t6.;  gradually  eniarffes  his 
power,  ib,;  so  humbled  the 
spirit  of  die  Romans,  that 
^they  never  after  made  any 
joint  effort  to  recover  tbenr 
liberty,  ib*;  allows  only  par- 
tioular  persons  to  answer  on 
qtiestions  of  law,  and  obliges 
tne  judges  to  follow  their 
opinion,  174;  vchanges  the 
mode  of  enacting  laws»  904 ; 
assumes  the  office  of  Poniifex 
Maximus^,970;  his  supersti- 
tioB»295;  the  month  August 
called  front  hu  name,  and 
why,  301  ;  this  said  to  be 
donef  by  an  order  of  the  peo- 
ple, 156 ;  restricts  the  license 
of  divorces,  434;  stations 
fteets  in  different  places,  374 ; 
his  ring,  396;  wears  several 
tunics,  386;  did  not  shave 
till  twenty-five,  397 ;  some- 
times clipped  his  beard,  and 
sometimes  shaved,  S9S;  the 
sum  be  received  in  legacies, 
461 ;  a  civic  crown'  and  two 
hiurel  branches  set  up  before 
his  gate,  S54.  482;  puts  to 
deatK  some  who  refused  to 


enlist,  333;  refuses  the  title 
of  DomimUy  474;  adorns 
BoiAe,  480 ;  his  vanity  od  re- 
covering from  the  Parduass 
the  spoils  taken  from  Crassus, 
525 ;  his  death,  155 ;  his  tomb 

451 
Auspices^  manner  of  taking    81 

B 

Bachelors^  punishment  of  195 
Bacchus^  260;    his  orgies,  Hk 

festival  of  307 

Badges    of    the    senators,  7; 

Eauitesj  25 ;  kings,  98 ;  C«d- 

suls,  101;  Prsetor,  l^^and 

Emperors  160 

Bail,  form  of  909 

Bally    game  of,    406;  diw 

kinds  «&• 

Barbers,  first  introduced  from 

Sicily  9Sfl 

Baths  of  different  kinds,  407; 

first  built,  406 ;  parts  of,  409; 

time  and  manner  of  batbh^, 

406 

Beard,  how  shaven  9ff 

Bet,  or  girdle,  when  used  5M 
Bears,  eonstellatioD  of  514 
Bibulus,  weak  conduct  of  187 
Bonds,  used  in  all  importast 
contracts  W\ 

-*-—  exchanged   between  Ao- 
gustas  and  Anfeoay,  &c.     ^* 
Bona  Dea,  festival  of         ^ 
Books,  kinds  of  472 

Bootes,  coBSteliatioD.of       515 
Bracelets  99S 

Breeches,  not  worn  by  the  Re- 
mans 315. 587 
Bridges,  number  of  ,         586 
Brutus,    the  conspiracy  of  ^ 
sons  ^ 
Burning  the  dead,  custom  it 
whence    derived    and  when 
dropt,  438;  what  persons wwt 
not  burnt,  f^. ;  why  ftfUd^ 
in  the  city                       444 
Burial,  places  of                 ^ 

Swing   and   sMng,  f^  ^ 

«15|fl6 
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Caere,  the  people  of,  receive  the 
Vestal  A^gins  P^^  M 

Casar,  JuliuSt  vilifies  the  au- 
thority of  the  senate,  22; 
abridges  the  rights  of  the 
people,  92;  oppresses  the  li- 
berty of  his  country,  95 ;  pro- 
•  vince  appointed  to  mm  by  the 
senate,  106 ;  reduces  the  power 
of  the  consuls,  109;  made  per- 
petual dictator,  109. 142;  makes 
a  review  of  the  people,  122;  his 
pretext  for  cros^g  the  Rubi- 
con, 127.  ISO;  hb  popular 
laws,  187 ;  proposed  to  ar- 
range all  the  laws,  189;  an 
instance  of  his  surprising  pre- 
sence of  mind,  276 ;  warned 
of  his  death,  297 ;  regulates 
the  year,  301 ;  the  saying 
of  Sylla  concerning  him,  S84; 
divorces  Pompeia,  and  why, 
435;  his  attention  to  dress, 
384.  388 ;  why  pleased  with  a 
laurel  crown,  889;  his  ring, 
396 ;  his  debts  and  bribes^ 
461 ;  manner  of  writing  his 
letters  to  the  senate,  475; 
about  things  he  wished  to 
keep  secret,  477;  murdered 
in  tne  senate-house,  95.  390 ; 
a  temple  and  priests  conse- 
crated to  him,  159.  287  ;  se- 
nators slain  at  his  altar  299 
Cadmus,  brought  letters  into 
Greece  469 

Calendars,  why  so  called  268 
Caipumia,  the  dream  of  489 
Camp,  form  of  342 

Catmdates,  Uieir  dress  and  man- 
ner of  canvassing,  79;  how 
elected  86 

C^filal  trials  232 

Capitoline  marbles,  why  so 
called  268 

Capua,  punished  .    64 

Carriages  509—519 

Carodaus  Ruga,  the  first  who 
divorced  his  wife  433 

Castor  and  Pollux  262 


Cato,  ordered  to  be  ledto'pri* 

son,  13.  188^  sent  to  reduce 

Cyprus,  181 ;  his  dress      384 

Cavalry,  how  chosen,  334 ;  their 

arms  and  dress,   339;  their 

place  in  the  camp,  343 ;  and 

m  battle  348 

Censors,  their  institution,  117; 

their  office,  118 ;  their  power, 

121,  122;  discontinued  under 

the  emperors  122 

Censorinus,  whence  called     ib. 

Centurion,  badge  of  339 

Cerberus  264 

Ceres,  253 ;  her  mysteries      «$• 

Chariot  races  313 

Oiaron,  ferryman  of  hell  264. 

437 

Chimneys,  anciently  not  used  at 

Rome  467 

Chorus,  why  suppressed       327 

Christianity,  estabhidied  by  Con- 

staintine  61 

Christians,  their  meettags  prohi- 

Uted,  and  why,  185, 186  ;often 

exposed  to  wild  beasts      316 

Cicero,  unites  the  senate  with 

the  Efuites,  9Q ;  gets  tfie  prp<» 

vince  of    Cilicia  against  his 

will,  106 ;  made  qusntor,  4 ; 

called  Father  of  his  Country, 

156 ;  hindered  by  a  tribune 

from  making  a  speech  to  the 

people,  when  he  resigned  the 

consuldup,  104;  promotes  the 

ambitious  designs  of  Gsesar, 

contrary  to  his  own  judgment, 

146 ;   is   banished,    181 ;  hU 

laws,  203 ;  the  senate  clumge 

their  habit  on  liis    account, 

234 ;  his  death  240 

Ceilings,  how  adorned  491 

Cities,   formalities  in  founding, 

67;  in  destroying,  68;  their 

walls  sacred  ibi 

Citizens,   rights  o^,  41 ;   could 

not  lose  the  freedom  of  the 

city  against  their  will,  61. 182; 

could  not  be  scourged       197 

The  civU  lato,  study  of;  revived 

in  Europe  206 

CivU 
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Cml  trials  Page  207 

ClauditUy  P.  punished  for  slight- 
ing the  omens  274 
Claudius^  Emperor,  abridges  the 
number  of  holy  days,  and  why 

311 
Cldudius,  App.  decemvir      144 
— «-,      Coecus,      supposed 
cause  of  his  blindness        288 
Chsses,  into  which  the  people 
were    divided,    74 ;   whence 
classes  of  scholars,  Qttinctil.  i. 
2.  23.  X.  5.  21.,  and  of  work- 
men, ColumeU.  i.  9.  7. 
Cloacina  264 

Clothes,  of  different  kinds      393 
Clothf  how  wrought  484 

Clodiusy  restricts  the  powers  of 
the  Censors,  122;  adopted  by 
a  plebeian,  43 ;  made  tribune, 
124 ;  the  enemy  of  Cicero,  ib. ; 
his  laws,  181 ;  tried  for  violat- 
ing the  sacred  rites  of  the 
Bona  Dea,  184 ;  killed  by  the 
slaves  of  Milo,  197 ;  and  burnt 
in  the  Forum  446 

CUerUSy  dole  given  to  417 

Cqfin,  440 ;  how  deposited  448 
CoinSf  kinds  of,  455,  &c.  put  in 
the  mouth  of  the  deceased  437 
Colleges  of  priests,  &c.  282 
Colonies,  manner  of  settling,  67 ; 
of  different  kinds  «  ib. 
Columns,  kinds  of  529 

Comedy,  ancient,    middle,  and 
.   new,  325 ;  writers  in  each  ib. 
Command,  military,  how  confer- 
red 72 
Consuls,  respect  shewn  them  by 
the    senate,    10 ;  by  others, 
101,  102;  their  powers,  13. 
101. 333 ;  when  instituted,  94; 
their  badges,  100 ;  time  of  en- 
tering on  dieir  office,   108; 
with  what  solemnities  this  was 
done,   104;  their  provinces, 
ib, ;  from  what  order  created, 
106 ;  their  state  under  the  em- 
perors                               109 
Consuls  electf  first  asked  their 
epinion  in  the  senate,  11 ;  and 
why                                    103 


Consecration  of  the  Emperors 

Page  453 
Consentes,  gods  so  called     259 
Constantinople    taken    by   the 
Turks  70 

Cooks,  from  Sicily  ♦I* 

Com,  given  to  the  poorer  citi- 
zens 179. 199 
Coruncanius,  the  first  who  gate 
his  advice  freely,  172 ;  first  ple- 
beian Pontifex  Maximut  SG6 
Couches,  for  reclining  on  at  meat, 
402 ;  usual  number  of  in  t 
room,  403;  their  form,  4(H; 
and    covering,    ib.;   ^nenl 
couches  iSS 
Crassus,  wealth  of              460 
Criminals,  dress  of,  81.234;  af- 
ter sentence,  used  ancien% 
to  be  punished  without  delay: 
but  this  was  altered  by  Tibe- 
rius, 248 ;  how  treated  after 
death                         250. 447 
Croxvns,  given  as  rewards,  S54; 
used  at  feasts,  410 ;  put  on 
the  head  of  the  deceased  4S7 
Cups,  kinds  of                    4W 
Cupid                                 .255 
Curio,  turns  two  theatres  into 
an  amphitheatre  on  the  same 
day,  330;  his  comiptioft  and 
fate                                 *61 
Curius  Dentatus                 ^^ 
Cybele,  259 ;  priests  of       ^ 
Cydops                               255 
Cypress,  used  at  funerals    437 

D 

Damage,  repaired  220 

Daughters,  how  named  32 
Day,  division  of,  .305;  common 
.   and  holy  days  ^ 

Debtors,  cruel  law  concerning 

42 

Decamping,  manner  of  346 
Decemvirs,  why  created  1** 
Dessert,  fruits  and  sweet-meatt 

405 

Devoted  to  one's  service,  onF 

of  the  phrase  ^ 

Dials,  first  invented  ^ 

Diana  ^ 

Dice 
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DUe^,  game  of  422 

Dictator,  first  made,  140;  causes 

of   creating    this  magistrate, 

ib, ;  his   badges   and.  power, 

141 ;  this  office  intermitted  for 

120  jears  before  Sylla,  142 ; 

obolished  after  the  death  of 

Ceesar  ih. 

Dishes,    kinds    of,    413;    how 

brought  in  405.  415 

Divorces,  form  of  434 

Dogs,   employed  to  guard  the 

temples,  482;    why  impaled 

Donations,  kinds  of  52 

Door,  opened  outwards,    482; 

secured  by  bara»  &c.  it, 

Dov)ries,  diversity  of  426 

Dramatic   entertainments,    first 

introduced    from  a  religious 

motive,  323 ;  often  interrupted 

by    the    people    calling   for 

other  shows  329 

Dress,  of  men,  379, 380 ;  in  pub* 

lie  and  private,  384;  of  women, 

380.  390,  391 ;    of  boys  and 

girls,   382;  of  soldiers,   341. 

387 ;  of  generals  in  a  triumph, 

358.385;  of  senators,  f  6. ;  of 

priests,  270.  274.  286,  287. 

290.  381.;    of  poor   people, 

385 ;  and  of  slaves,  399 ;  ofth^ 

dead  437 

Drinking  healths  421 

Driver,  of  carriages  518 

Drusus,    Livius,    laws  of,  191 ; 

and    death,    ib. ;    his    saying 

about  his  house  462 


Ear-rings  393 

Edicts,  of  the  prsetor.  111;  of 

other  magistrates  113 

Election  6£   magistrates   under 

the  republic,  77.  86.  90.  97 ; 

under  the  emperors  93 

EnUfahning,  cause  of  it  444 

Emperors,  their  titles^  155,  156; 


their  power,  158 ;  their  badges 

160 
Entertainments,  expences  of,  Ih 

mited  by  law,  176.  ItiS.  189$ 

of  different  kinda  416>  417 
Entrails,  how  inspected  296 
Epitaph,  form  of  452 

J^hori  at  Spartai  resembled  the 

tribunes  at  Rome  126 

Equestrian  order,  its  institution, 

24  ;  badges  and  office  25 

Estimate  of  fortunes,  how  made 

73,119 
Evidence,  kinds  of  24i 

Exceptions,  how  expressed    2J7 
Executioner  165 

Exercises,  kinds  of,  406 ;  in  the 

army  346 


Fabius,  bis  manner  of  declaring 

war  on  Carthage  380 

Fabius    Maximus,     prodictator 

141 
Falsehood,  punished  121.  193 
Family,  right  of  43 

Fanatics,  whence  called  278 
Farmers,  kinds  of  495 

Fates  259 

Faunas  263 

Faseinus  ib^ 

Fences,  kinds  of  502 

Fertility  of  different  soils      500 
Festivals,  stated,  306 ;  moveable, 
310;  occasional,  ib-;  number 
of,  hurtful  31 1 

Fines,  extent  of  '^       177 

Fish,  the  Romans  fond  of  414 
Fish-ponds,  value  of  463 

Flax,  for  what  used  501 

Flamen  of  Jupiter  5.  285.  444 
Flaminius,  destruction  of  141 
Flavius,  why  made  ^dile  172 
Fleet,  Roman,  where  stationed 

.  139.  37* 

Flutes,  of  diffierent  kinda.      327 

Flora,  263 ;  festival  of  308 

O  o  Foundlings, 
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Foundlinggy  state  of,  PUn,  Ep. 
'  X.  71,  72. 

Foreigners^  their  state  at  Rome 
disagreeable  70.  189 

Fox,  why  burnt  as  a  sacrifice  to 
'  Ceres  253 

Freedmen^  insolence  of         486 
Freedom  of  the  city,  first  grant- 
ed to  physicians  and  the  pro- 

•  fessors  of  the  liberal  arts  by 
Cssar  189 

Friends,  how  some  testified  their 

'   affection  ^  447 

Funerals,  why  so  much  attended 

to,  435 ;  public  and  private, 

439;    funeral  couches,   440; 

'  private  funerals  celebrated  by 

'  night,  ib. ;  and  public  bv  day, 

441 ;  ceremonies  of  both,  441 

^-454 ;     funeral     procession, 

441 ;    funeral    oration,    443 ; 

first    made    by  Poplicola   in 

honour  of  Brutus,  id, ;  and  by 

Catulufi,  in  praise  of  his  mother 

Popilia,  ib. ;  funeral  pile,  445 , 

animals  thrown  into  it,  446 ; 

some  persons  came  to  life  on 

•  it  447 
Furies  260 


GameSf  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary, 311 ;  of  the  Circus      ib. 
Gardens  492 

Oates,  how  adorned  482 

' of  Rome  522 

Genius  260 

Germans,  their  manner  of  form- 
'  ing    conjectures  about  futu- 
rity 277 
GlacUaiorSt    different    kinds  of^ 
318;  where  exhibited,  319; 
their  manner  of  fightings  321; 
•  prizes  given  to  the  victors 

322 

Glass,  invention  of  490 

Go^temment,  of  Rome,  originally 

'  aristocratical,  75 ;  brought  to 

A  }UAt  equilibrium^  129;  worst 


kind  of  despotism  under  the 

emperors  IGO 

Graces  255 

Gracchi,  their  laws,  199;  and 

fate  129 

Grain,  kinds  of  500 

Guardians,  appointment  of  58 


H 


Hair,  perfumed  at  feasts,  410; 
how  dressed  by  women,  390; 
by  men,  397 ;  not  cut  at  sea, 
399;  method  of  pulling  out 
small  hairs  S9S 

Hay,  making  of  502 

Harbours,  how  fortified  377 
Heathens,  whence  named  61 
Heirs,  how  appointed  55 

Helhia  26S 

Heliogabalus,  £nt  wore  a  roi)e 
of  pure  silk  S9S 

Heralds,  or  public  criers  162 
Hermcdorus  144 

Hercules,  his  labours  S61 

Hiero,  his  regulations  concern- 
ing the  letting  of  lands  in  Si- 
cily adopted  by  the  Romans 

Hieroglyphics,  use  of  46S 
Hills  of  Rome  520 

Hospitality,  inviolable         412 
Houses,  regulations  coDcemingr 
40.  480 ;  rent  and  prices  of 

463 

Household  pods  ^1 

Hour-glasses  ^ 

Human  sacrifices  299. 308 

Hymen  8j  -ceus  431 


Idolatry,  origin  of  444 

Injuries,  how  punished        ^ 
Ingrafting,  manner  of         505 

ItUgitimate  children,  state  of 

423 

Images,  what  and  where  kcp^ 
29 :  carried  at  funerab     442 

Mm 
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Indian  wise  men  burnt  them- 
selves, 4>38 ;  also  wives  on  the 
piles'  of  their  husbands       447 
InneritanceSf  form  of  entering 
upon  '  57 

Infants^  often  exposed  44 

Interest  of  money  463 

Interring  the  dead,  niost  ancient, 
438.  443;  and  most  natural 

InstrumentSf  used  in  writing, 
471 ;  in  husbandry,  496 ;  for 
fixing  burdens  on  the  backs 
of  slaves,  510;  for  driving 
animals  in  a  carriage         517 

Innsy  anciently  few  412 

InterreXf  particulars  concerning 

77.  94.  97.  99 

Imerius^  revives  the  study  of  the 
civil  law  206 

Italians,  their  right  64 


Jisnetx,  how  represented        259 
Jeu)Sf  their  manner  of  burial  447 
JudgeSf  of  different  kinds,  222 ; 
appointment  of,  224 ;  chosen 
from  what  order  236 

Judgment^  manner  of  pronounc- 
ing, 228 ;  iU  effects  229 
Jugurthine  utar  129 
Jtuian  year  302 
JunOf  how  represented  251 
Jupiter,  his  names  and  attributes 


Kings 
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Landed  estates,  too  laree,  hurt- 
ful, 504;  the  value  of  lands'in 
Italy  raised  by  a  law  of  Tra- 
jan ii.&9S 

Lartius,  first  dictator  140 


Latins,  their  rights  63 

Latin  tongue,  the  Italian  states 

prohibited  the  use  of  it      428 

Laurentia,    nurse    of  Romulus 

283 
Lavema  263 

Lams  of  Rome,  at  first  few,  143 ; 
of  the  XII  Tables,  144. 171 ; 
causes  of  new  laws,  166 ;  time 
between  proposing  and  passing 
a  law,  78. 80 ;  how  passed,  83. 
87.  91  >;  certain  laws  excite 
great  contention,  1 28;  by  what 
name  distinguished,  166 ;  spe- 
cies of  the  Roman  law,  170; 
laws  of  the  Emperors,  24. 204; 
collected  by  the  order  of  Jus- 
tinian 205 
Lawyers,  origin  of,  172;  man- 
ner of  consulting  them,  173 ; 
under  the  republic,  not  per- 
mitted to  take  fees,  ib.\  li- 
mited to  a  certain  sum  under 
the  emperors,  174 ;  their  edu- 
cation, 175;  eminent  lawyers 

176 

Legacies,  how  left  .56 

Lentulus,  degraded  6 

Leda  962 

Letters,  of  the  alphabet,  469; 

epistles,  476 ;  ingenious  modes 

of  conveying  477 

Legions,  how  many  raised  at  dif- 

%rent  times,  332 ;  division  of 

each,  336;  ofiicers  339 

Liberty,  whence  the  loss  of  it 

may  be  dated,  129;  causes  of 

its  subversion,  22. 28.  94. 105. 

128. 154,  &c 

Libraries  478 

Limits  of  the  empire  537 

Linen,  not  worn  by  the  Romans 

386.  408.  4$4 
Litters,  when  introduced  51 1 
Lictors  99,  100. 164 

Licinius  Stolo  '  107 

Lieutenants,  the  number  as- 
signed to  proconsuls,  147 ; 
tl^ir  office  >  .  ib. 

Liver,  sometimes  thought  to  be 
wanting  in  victims  297 

O  o  2  Livivs 
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Livitu     AndronicuSy    the    first 
writer  of  pluvB  at  Rome    924 
Locks,  keys,  boks,  S^c.  482 

Loom,  parts  of  484,  485 

Lots,    used   in   prognosticatiiig 
future  events  276 

Lottery,  a  kind  of  434 

Lunattcs,  whence  named       278 


M 


Machines,  used  in  sieges,  365; 
for  hauling  ships  376 

MiBcenas,  entrusted  by  Au- 
gustus with  the  charge  of  the 
city,  137;  his  advice  much 
respected  by  that  emperor, 
i6.,  93.  155 ;  his  tower,  444 ; 
eflPeminate  in  his  dress,  384 ; 
said  to  have  invented  the  art 
of  writing  short  hand  162 
Magutrales,  at  different  times, 
94 ;  llieir  functions  more  ex- 
teosiv«  than  among  us,  96; 
division  of,  97:  ordinary  magis* 
trates  under  the  republic,  100 
— 136 ;  under  the  emperorg, 
136 — 140;  extraordinary  ma- 
gistrates, 140 — 145;  provin- 
cial magistrates  146— '153 
Manufactures,  woollen  484 

Manure,  kinds  of  496 

March,  order  of  346 

Market-flaces,  at  Rome  528 
Marriage,  only  between  Roman 
citizens,  43;  anciently  prohi- 
bited between  Patricians  and 
Plebeians,  t&.  4^  30 ;  as  some- 
times between  nei^^hbooring 
districts,  427;  encourageraent^i 
to,  195;  difierent  forms  of  425 
Marius,  rose  from  a  common 
soldier,  338 ;  seven  times  con- 
sul, 10^ ;  faithless  and  ambi- 
tious, 106.  130.  177 ;  cruel, 
2B9';  first  enlisted  ^soldiers 
from  the  lowest  class,  332; 
made  several  changes  in  the 
military  art  *  334. 353 
Mars,  256;  his  shield  ib. 


M^rsic  war,  64 ;  cause  of,  191; 

very  destructive  tb, 

Marsyas,  punishment  of  528 
Matty  the  ancient  dupt  had  but 

one  871 

ilfa<^  of  horse  142 

Measures,    of  length,  466;  of 

capacity  467 

MedaU  .458 

Menander     '  325 

Mercenary  servants^ir35 ;  troops 

3S6 
Mercury,  257 ;  images  of  'ih, 
Menda  kills  himself  285 

Metdlus    Numidicusy    baniibed 

177 
Mtf^ttf  loses  his  si|^t  15.290 
Minerva,  252;  her  shield,  A.; 

festival  of  3^7 

Minos  26( 

Minority,  years  of  ISO 

Money,  when  coined,  4S5 ;  iiov 

computed  459 

Monarchy,   re^establisbmeDt  of 

Months,  division  of  502— 3(M? 
Morra,  game  of  ^ 

Mourning,  manner  of  S96. 450} 

Municipal  towns,  66 ;  not  obliged 

to  receive  the  Roman  lavs  ua* 

less  they  chose  ^ 

Muses  ^ 

Music,    warlike  instrumesU  f^ 


N 


Names  of  the  Xomans  SO 

Necklaces  ^ 

Neptune,  25S  ;   why  boi|ile  to 

the  Trojans  254 

Nero,   colossus   of,    319;  Ktf 

Rome  on  fire,  480;  corioitf 

ceiling    of    his    dining-room 

New  Style,  first  adopted  in  Eng- 
land 302 

NMmnen,  young,  howinstracteo 
in  public  business,  4 ;  in  joiv- 

prudeoccf 
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prudence,  175 ;  and  in  the.  art 

of  War,  147.344* 

NoUeSy  who -SO  called,  29;  on 

them  the  bad  emperors  chiefly 
'  exercised  their  cruelty  161 
Nunuiy  his  laws  194 

Number  of  the  people,  how  as< 

certained  7S 

N^phs  255. 264 


O 


Oathy  form  of,  226 ;  the  multiply- 
ing of  oaths  hurtful,  158 ;  mi- 
litary oath  S34,  S35 
Officers^  in  the  anaqy,   339;  in 
the  navy                     374,875 
OmphhU  '  389 
Orestezy  tried  &r  the  murder  of 
his  mother                         245 
•Oitracumy  what  ibm 
Oxen,  always  used  in  ploughmg, 
497 ;  how  trained  «£« 


PaganSf  whence  named         61 
Fides,  festival  of  307 

Palltu,  252 ;  her  image  ib. 

PdbnSy  first  given  to:the  victors 
at  games  -314 

Pan  263 

Pantomimes,  328 ;  composers  of 

ib. 
Paper  made   of  the   papyrus, 
469 ;  of  linen  rags  471 

Parchment,  first  nmde  470 

Patchy,  why  used  392 

Patricians  2. 28.  30 

Patrons  &  Qiemts,  their  strict 
union  28 

Pavements,  how  adorned       490 
Pearis,  value  of  462 

Peopie,  power  of,  20. 10&  267  ; 
common  people  of  the  coun- 
try more  respectable  than  of 
tKecity  27 

Perjury,  punishment  of        159 


P^rsi^tfj,  when  first  used  ,     399 

Peirevus,    his    bold  answer    to 

Caesar  188^ 

"JMough,  form  of,  496;  manner 

of  ploughing  497 

Pluto  259 

Poles,  of  the  heavens  516 

Pompeius  Sext,,  why  called  the 

son  of  Neptune  254 

Pompey  made  consul,  108 ;  sent 

against    the    I^rates,     185; 

against  Mithridates,  192;  his 

exhibition  of  wild  beasts,  316 : 

first  built  a  theatre  of  hewn 

stone,  330 ;  device  of  his  ring, 

396 ;  his  death  390 

Pfinti^  265—271 

Pontius,  general  of  the  Samnites 

105 
PopUcola,  laws  of  101 

Porticoes,  uses  of  407.  528 

^Posts,  institution  of  535 

Possession,  form  of  claiming  21 1 
Poppaa,  bathed  in  asses' milk 

392 
Prayers,  how  made  395 

Praior,  institution  of>  110;  at 
first  one,  f&. ;  a  second  added, 
ih. ;  ^  number  of  praetors  in- 
creased, 115 ;  the  faXj  praetor 
the  chief.  111 ;  his  edUcts,  t&. ; 
badges,  114;  apd  attendants, 
115;  manner  of  administering 
justice,  207*  21 1  ;  how  he  pro- 
nounced sentence  in  a  cnmi- 
nal  trial  246 

Pratorian  -cohorts,  351.  522; 
camp  of  ih. 

President,  of  a  feast  422 

Priapus  260 

Priests,  of  different  kinds,  265— 
292;  of  -particular  deities, 
284 ;  of  Jupiter,  ib. ;  of  Mars, 
285;of  Pan,  287;  of  Hercules, 
ib. ;  of  C^le,  288 ;  of  Vesta, 
ib.;  what  their  emoluments 
were  is  unoertain,  291,*292; 
by  whom   elected,    91.  183. 

265. 273 
Proconsuls  &  Proprietors,    ori- 
gin 
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gin  of  the  name,  1^6;  pro- 
vinces assigned  to  them,  147 ; 
tliey  set  out  from  the  city 
with  great  pomp,  148;  their 
power  in  the  provinces,  ib.; 
manner  of  administering  jus- 
tice, 149;  their  exactions,  150; 
return  to  Rome  as  private 
citizens,  unless  they  claimed 
a  triumph  ib* 

Procurator  of  Judea  1 5tJ 

Property i  modes  t>f  acquiring  50 
Proserpina  ^  259 

Proscription  of  citizens  186 

Provinces^  rights  of,  65;  taxes 
imposed  on  them,  ib.;  new 
partition  of  them  by  Augustus 

153 

Provincial  magistrates  under  the 

republic,  146 — 151 ;  under  the 

emperors  151 — 153 

Purification^  manner  of  76.  449 

Punishments  248 


Q 


Q^€estorsy  why  so  called,  133; 
their  office,  ib*^  under  the 
emperors^  135 ;  it  gave  admis- 
sion into  the  senate  4 


R 


Ham,  a  machine  in  war  365 

Reapin^y  manner  of  502 

Redining  at  supper,  when  intro- 
duced, 402;  manner  of,  ib.\ 
and  cause  of  410 

Registers  of  all  public  transac- 
tions,  16;  kept  in  the  trea- 
sury 18 
Repuolicj  causes  of  its  ruin,  22. 
28.  106.  108.  129,  130.  146. 

155.334 

Revieu)  of  the  people,  instituted 

by  Servius,  73 ;  when  and  how 

made  76.  119.  122 

Retoardsy  military  354 

Rhea  259 


Rights  of  citizens,  40 ;  could  not 
be  taken  from  any  one  against 
his  will,  61 1  dimination  of  62 

RhodianSf  their  regulations  con- 
cerning naval  j&irs  adopted 
by  the  Romans  198 

Rings f  much  used  395 

Riversy  their  sources  hdd  sacred 

Roads,  how  paved  53i 

Robbery,  punishment  of  •    W 
Robigoy  263 ;  feast  of  808 

Romans,  how  divided,  2.  SO; 
anciently  weighed  their  mo- 
ney, and  did  not  count  it,  4.S; 
cautious  in  admitting  new  sa- 
cred rites,  61 ;  their  r«»|)ect 
for  the  ministers  of  religion, 
267;  passionately  fond  of 
races,  31^;  of  shows  of  gladi- 
ators, 322;  and  of  uocommoD 
.  sights,  329;  almost  alwayi 
engaged  in  wars,  332 ;  u  r^ 
markable  for  endurine  labour 
as  for  courage,  364 ;  Tung  nn- 
acquainted  with  naval  afflurt, 
367 ;  careful  to  wear  the  togt 
in  foreign  countries,  879; 
usually  went  with  their  beds 
bare,  389 ;  ^cn  covered,  390; 
allowed  their  hair  to  grow  in 
mourning,  398 ;  their  andent 
simplicity,  401 ;  their  luxuiy, 
and  the  cause  of  it,i3.;atfint 
sat  at  meat,  •  402 ;  borrowed 
the  custom  of  reclining  from 
the  Easti  t*. ;  began  their  feaste 
with  prayer,  411;  and  ended 
them  in  the  same  manner  4^ 
Romania,  or  Thrace,  why  w 
called  W 

Rome,  built,  1 ;  taken  and  bun^ 
by  the  Gauls,  40.  480;  and 
under  Nero,  ib. ;  adorned  by 
Augustus,  480 ;  its  streets  nar- 
row, ib.;  its  gates,  522;  «M 
bridges,  536 ;  its  Utin  najQC, 
why  conceided  ^ 

Romulus,  263 ;  his  contest  wjij 
Remus  ^ 

Roofs,  form  of  *^ 
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Bowersy  how  they  sat  368 

Rutilusy  the  first  plebeian  cen- 
sor 117 
Bulficony  the  boundary  of  Cae- 
,  sar's  province  127 


S,  this  letter  anciently  used  in« 
stead  of  R  196.198 

Sacred  rites,  293 ;  how  perform- 
ed 296,  297 
Sacrifices^  293 ;  to  the  dead,  449 
Sails,  invention  of,  367 ;  how  ad- 
justed 372 
Salt^  much  used                     411 
Satires,  whence  named          323 
Saturn^  258 ;  festival  of         309 
Satumimis,  his  laws,  177  ;  slain 
by  Marius  ib» 
Scenery  of  the&tTes                331 
Scipio  Africanus,  108. 129.  147; 

Nasica>    killi  Tib.  Grac- 

'  chus;  129  ;  Panti/ex  Maximus 

269 
Scribes f  or  notaries  162 

Seasons  260 

Senate,  its'  institution,  2  ;  num- 
'ber,  ib. ;  prince  of,  4 ;  by  whom 
'  assemble,  7 ;  places  and  times 
of  meeting,  9 ;  quorum  of,  ib.; 
manner  of  nUddng  a  decree, 
16 ;  form  of  writing  it,  17 ;  not 
valid,  unless  carried  to  the 
treasury,  18 ;  rarely  reversed, 
*  ib. ;  power  of  the  senate,  ib* ; 
&  20 ;  force  of  its  decrees,  21 ; 
little  regarded  in  the  last  ages  " 
of  the  republic,  22;  apparent- 
ly increased  by  Augustus  and 
Tiberius,  ^. ;  as  the  means  of 
establishing  despotism,  'ib.; 
judges  of  crimes  248 

Senate  orGrecian  cities  69 

Senators,  choice  of,  3 ;  their  age, 
4 ;  and  badges,  7 ;  order  in 
which  they  were  asked  their 
opinion,  11 ;  manner  of  deli- 
vering it,  12. 14, 15 ;  were  not 
to  be  interrupted,  13;  their 
privileges,  20;  their 'servility 
>to  the  emperors  155 


Sentence,  form  of,  in  civil  trials, 
211 ;  in  criminal  trials       243 

Sepulchres,  where  built,  445 ;  by 
'  whom  and  how  451 

Servants  of  the  magistrates,  161 ; 

^  of  the  priests  293 

Servitudes,  of  lands  48 

Servius  Tullius,  institutes  the 
census,  73 ;  made  many  laws, 
143;  the  first'  who  coined 
money  455 

Sextius,  first  plebeian  consul  107 

ShoH-hand,  art  of,  162.  172 ; 
quickness  of  '  477 

Shoes,  kinds  of,  387 ;  for  horses 

389 

Ships,   their  first  construction, 

'  368 ;  different  kinds  of,  369 ; 
chief  parts  of  a  ship,  370 ; 
how  manned,  374;  naval  af- 
fairs, ib. ;  manner  of  embark- 
ing, 376;  order  of  battle, 
377 ;  method  of  transporting 
ships  by  land,  ib. ;  size  of  trad- 
ing vessels  378 

Sibifuine  books,  279 ;  keepers  of 

280 

SicUy,  the  first  country  reduced 
to  the  form  of  a  province     65 

Sicinius,  at  his  instigation  the 
plebeians  retire  to  Mons  Sacer 

124 

5we,  form  of  363.  366 

Skeleton,    introduced    at   feasts 

422 

Silk,  long  known  before  silk- 
worms were  introduced  393. 

394 

Sir,  equivalent  to  Dominus  474 

Slaves,  how  made,  32;  their 
treatment,  35 ;  of  diiferent 
kinds,  37 ;  how- made  free,  ib. ; 
their  manumission  restricted 
by  law,  38.  179.  184;  punish- 
ment of,  250;  their  dress,  399 ; 
not  allowed  to  serve  in-  the 
army  but  in  dangerous  junc- 
,  tures,  36 ;  such  as  obtrdded 
themselves,   were    sometimes 

pu{  to  death,  334. Slaves 

who  frizzled  the  hair,  391; 
shaved,  399 ;  cooked  victuals, 
415  ;   carved,  and  waited  at 

table, 
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table>  ib. ;  ivrot'e  letters  and 
books,  477 ;  watched  at  the 
gate,  482;  took  dare  of  the 
Atriumy  487;  of  the  bed- 
chambers, 488;  drest  trees, 
493 ;  cultivated  the  grouni^ 
495.  504;  carried  burdens, 
sedans,  and  litters '  '  .  510 
SoUy  qualities  of  a  good,'  49,5 
Solj  260 ;  the  same  with  Mtthra^ 

Soldiers^  ^pJisted,  1  ^  58. 8^3 ; 

ferent  kinds  of,  335,''336  rii[- 

vided  into  diiferent  ranks,  SSbt* 

their  .arms  and  drefis,  338. 341.  * 

387 ;  their  order  and  disci- 

pline»  when  encamped,  344; 

on  march,  346;  inliattle,  348; 

their  rewards,   354;   punish" 

ments,  369 ;  pay  and  discharge 

^  »  362 

SoloHy  law-giver  of  Athens  144 

^pnSf  how  fretd  from  the  power 

*  of  their  &ther  44 

Sosigenes^    regelates    the    year 

303 
Souoing^  manner  of  499 

SpectadeSf  their  hurtful  effects 

316,  317 

SpurintuBy  predicts  the  death  of 

Cflesar.  297 

Sta^e-plays,  first  instituted^  323 ;« 

(£iefly  of  three  kinds,  325; 

often  prohibited,  329.    Tacit, 

Ann.  IV.  14.    xiii.  45.     Suet, 

Ner.  16.  Dom,  7.  Plin.  Pan, 

46. 

Stages,  along  the  road  535 

Standards^  kinds  of       133.  350 

Stipulationsj  form  of     212.  215 

Sttrrupsy  the  Romans  had  none 

200.  339 
Stockings^  not  worn  by  the  Ro- 
mans 387.  389 
Sioics,  whence  named  529 
St^le,  old  and  new  302 
Superstition  of  the  Romans,,  81. 

277.  310.  370.  376,  &c. 
Supper y  the  princip^  meal,  400; 
place  of,  402.  488 ;  dress  for, 
410;.  parts  of,  413;   piusic, 
&c.  in  tune  of  416 


Swearing  to  support  "whaftevw 

laws  were  passed,  when  firit 

epforeed  177-«187 

'SyUdy  his  choice  ef  senators,  5 ; 

usurpation,  189»  182;  cruel^, 

,.46,  f  mcreased  the  number  of 

•^tlle  fu^stiones  perpetiuti  116; 

*  >  abridfj^es  the  power  oftbe  tri- 
/>  bunes,    130;  his  laws,  "182; 

:'  both  rewards  and  puniahes  the 

sfaves  of  ^ulpicius   for   be- 

tra3ring  Kim,  201 ;  why  he  or- 

^     dered  Ibs  body  to  be  burnt 

438 

•  Bylxidnus  »    .         263 

1"  . 


Tables,  405 ;  of  different  forms, 
a,;  how  consecraited        411 
TarfuiniuSf  king,  exp^ed,  99; 
on  what  day  lOS 

Taxes,  various  lands  of^  59 ;  re- 
mitted it. 
Teeth,  care  of                       39S 
Tetaples,  293*  523 ;  ornament  of 
their  front  -and  roof           489 
Tenisr  form  of                      544 
Testaments^  how  made,.  S& ;  an- 
ciently made  in. the  CoMttia 
Curiata  73 
Terminus,  his  temple            263 
ThanksgiviHffs,  how  made     295 
Theatres,  at  first  prohibited,  329; 
built  by  ScauFus,  330;  Ciftio 
and  Pompey,  ih, ;  &c, 
Theftt  how  punished             219 
Theodasius  abolishes  the  heatbea 
worship  at  Rome               292 
TAing^,.  division  of  46 
Threshingy  manner  of           50S 
Thradans,   curious  custdm  of, 
245 ;  their  wives  btrn  thenH 
selves  on  the  piles  of  their 
husbands                            447 
Tiberius,  deprived  the  people  of 
the  right  of  voting,  93 ;  sum 
he  left^t  his  death            461 
Tiles,  tax  laid  on                   489 
Tiro^  freedman  of  Cicera     162 
15                    Tdft 
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To^y  di&rent  iVom  the  trockus 
-  .  407 

Torture^   lued  only  on  slaves, 

3i^l  ^  instilment  of  ib.  ^ 

Towers,  in  sieges,  364 ;  in  sliips ' 

m 

Tdnonsj  hctw  attacked,  363  ;.iind 
defended  *  .J66» 

Trajan'9  pBlar  530  ; 

Tradif  not  respected,  5,  6.  218x 
hurtful  oonsetfiitaces  of  thi/ 

7We«^,;irriters  of      3?5,  9£6 

TVm,  m>w  propagated         305 

Triais,  ciril,  207 ;  how  conduct- 
ed, ii.  2S9;  crinnnal,  before 
Hihe  people,  232;  before  the 
pretors,  235 ;  how  conducted 

jMO 

Tn&M,  three  at  first,  1.  88; 
wben  increased,  89  {  how  di- 
yided    .  90 

Tribonum,  the  chief  of  those 
lawyers  who  composed  the 
Corpus  juris  205 

Triitmes  of  the  commons,  when 
created,  124;  their  newer  at 
first  small,  125;  afterwards 
exorbitant,  ti.;  abridged  b^ 
Sylla,  130;  in  a  manner  annir 
huated  by  .Julius  Csnar,  ii. ; 
conferrea  on  Augustus,  ib.; 
at  first  not  admitted  into  the 
senate  16 

Tribunes,  military,  number  of  in 
a  legion  177.  339 

TripoSs,  of  different  kinds    281 

Trtum^,  whence  called,  356; 
naval  triumph  359 

TrftrinvfW,  95;  consecrate  a 
teoople  and  divine  honours 
toCsBsar  300 

Trophies,  use  of  531 


U 


Undetiaker,  of  flmerals         441 

Umsi  how  made  447 

Usurers,  their  cruelty,  43 ;  and 

art  464 


ftderius  Corvus  lOS 

Venus,  her  names,  &c.         254 
FmSc/of  ajury  244 

Firres,  said  to  have  been  re- 
stored from  benUhment  by 
die  influence  of  Cicero,  240 ; 
cause  of  his  deatb  ib. 

'Vertumnus  268 

Yefpasian,  the  first  who  made 
laws  without  consulting  the 
senate,  23;  the  sum  fa^  said 
was  necessary  to  support*  the 
sute  '  461 

Vesta,  the  goddess  of  fire     252 
Vestal  Virgins  288 

Victims,  wbiXie  firooi  the  river 
Clitumnus  298 

Vineyards,   506;   how  planted^ 

ib.  Sec* 
Villas,  how  laid  out  491 

ViUius,  whv  called  AKHAtis  97 
Virginia,  killed  by  her  fiither 

144 
Virtues,  worshipped  264 

Vitdlius,  luxury  of  416 

Vomit,  custom  of  taking  before 
and  after  supper  ib. 

Vopfs,  hem  made  294 

Vulcanus,  255;  his  work-shop 
where  iL 


W 

War,  how  proclaimed  332 

Watck-tooru,  how  given        345 
fVealth,  instances  of  461 

Weeks,  division  of  time  by»  not 
used  by  the  ancient  Romana 

SOS 
Weights,  English  and  Soman 

454 
Wi/e,  properties  of  a  good  ona 

484 

Winds  264. 506 

Wine,  manner  of  making,  418; 

kinds  of,  419;  used  to  be 

boiled,  that  it  aught  keep  ib» 

Pp  Wshteisesf 
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Witnesses^  fonn  of  makmg  thein> 
208  ;  different  kinds  of,  24S ; 
how  tiummoned  -  227.  242 
W<men^  excluded  from  inhertt- 
ancesi  203;  their  cloUies^ 
SdO ;  shoes,  $S?»  383 ;  head^ 
dress,  S90;  pailit,  392 ;  in- 
dustry, 483;  apartment  among 
the  Greeks  488 

Wood^  used  for  firing       '    487 
Writings    inaterials    for^  ^44&, 
470;  manner  of  47l 

Windom,  how  made  490 

IVhsd  for  raisii^  water         516 


Year,  how  divided  by  RomaIa59> 
300;  by  Julius  Caesar,  301  ; 

.;  by  Pope  Gregory,  302 ;  by 
the  ^Egyptians  3(^ 

Young  men,  at  what  age  they  as- 
sumed the  Toga  VtrSis,  382  ; 
peculiarity  in  their  manner  of" 
wearing  it  for  the  first  vear^ 
38S$  when  they  began  tomaFe, 
397 ;    consecrated    the   first 

Sowlh  «f  |he  beard,  and  also^ 
eir  hair,  to  some  deity^     i^ 
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